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THE ROYAL NAVY— ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 

{Continued from Vol, XXV, page 180.) 
'N 1663, General Monk was on board the 'Vanguard.* 
Blake's orders were to intercept the Dutch coming from the 
Isle of Bhe. The States General having heard of the 
great naval preparations made in England, had despatched an 
express to Van Tromp, desiring him to return with all speed, 
and to endeavour to prevent the English from putting to sea 
by blocking up the river Thames. Van Tromp, in obedience to these 
orders, drew near the isle, or rather peninsular of Portland, in the 
Channel, when, to his surprise, be fell in with the English fleet, consisting of 
upwards of sixty sail. His own strength amounted to seventy-three men- 
of-war, with some three hundred merchantmen in convoy. 

The Dutch fleet was divided into four squadrons, commanded by Van 
Tromp, De Ruyter, Evertzen, and the Admiral of the Northern Quarter. 
At eight o'clock on the morning of the 18th of February these four 
squadrons, following their course up the Channel, with the advantage of the 
wind (as their own historians assert), began the fight when only a few of 
the English ships had come up; and this agrees with the English 
account, which is to the effect that the * Triumph,' on board of which were 
Admirals Blake and Deane, with twelve other vessels, engaged << board 
on board " with the main body of the Dutch fleet for nearly six hours. 

* From '* Britieh BatUes on Land and Sea,'' by James Grant ; CasBell & Co.; 
and other sources. 
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The ' Triamph ' received a great number of shots in her hull, and was 
becoming sorely pressed by the enemy, when she was gallantly supported 
by a well-directed fire from the guns of the * Fairfax/ under Captain Sir 
John Lawson. Surrounded by several of the largest vessels in the Dutch 
fleet, these two ships had some two hundred men killed and wounded. 
Blake was among the latter, and his captain and secretary were among 
the former. Both fell by the side of Blake, and the ' Triumph/ was so 
shattered in her hull and rigging as to be incapable of acting on the two 
subsequent days. The wound received by Blake was inflicted by an 
iron bar, which also carried away a great part of Admiral Deane's 
breeches. 

The whole English fleet having by this time come up, there ensued one 
of the most furious and sanguinary battles of this short and most absurd 
war — absurd so far as the original cause was concerned. So hotly were 
the Dutch battered by successive broadsides, and so perilously were their 
decks swept by the fire of musketry, that about four in the afternoon 
twenty-six of their principal vessels became so crippled that they drew out 
of the range, and left the rest to continue the engagement. During this 
time an English ship, the < Prosperous,' forty-four guns, was boarded and 
taken, sword in hand, by De Buyter ; but his own ship had nearly the 
same fate at the hands of the crew of the * Merlin,' by whom the * Pros- 
perous' was retaken. Captain Mildmay, of the 'Vanguard,' was killed. 
Many ships were found to be disabled, but of the fleet none were taken or 
lost save the * Samson,' which, being so battered as to be totally unservice- 
able, was scuttled and sunk by the crew. 

As for the enemy, they had seven men-of-war taken or sunk, one of them 
carrying an admiral's flag ; and besides these the Dutch historians mention 
one commanded by a Capt. Winkelim which blew up, and another which 
was destroyed by fire. They also say that Van Tromp, when attacking 
Blake, forebore firing until he came within musket-shot of him and let fly 
a broadside ; then, tacking about nimbly, he fired a second at him on the 
same side. Then flanking him again on the other side he thundered off a 
third, which did such great execution that nothing but groans and 
lamentations were heard on board his ship, which, after this, fought 
retreating, and was pursued by Van Tromp. The very disabled state in . 
which the ' Triumph ' remained at the close of the action in some degree 
corroborates the Dutch account; but there was undoubtedly great 
islaughter on board the ship of Van Tromp. De Buyter had his main and 
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fore-top mast shot away, and would have been taken had he not been 
relieved by Admiral Evertzen. 

During the whole of the subsequent night the time was spent in the 
repair of damages, plugging the shot holes, refitting the standing and 
running rigging, and in other preparations for renewing the conflict ; and 
several disabled ships were sent to Portsmouth. 

When day broke on the morning of the 19th the Dutch were overtaken 
by Blake's leading ships near Dungeness, and, though most of his fleet 
were astern, the battle began once more. Van Tromp having sent all the 
merchant ships ahead, formed the fleet in the order of a half-moon ; and 
after exchanging Are for some time, made a running fight of it as he stood 
over the coast of France. The English captains made several bold 
attempts to break through this half-moon to reach the merchantmen, and 
one of these, a ship of Admiral De Ruyter, was so severely handled that 
she was obliged to be taken in tow by others and kept out of range. About 
the same time one of his men-of-war was boarded and taken by Captain 
James Lawson. 

The merchant captains now began to fear the convoy would no longer 
be able to protect them. Hoisting everything that would draw, aloft and 
below, each began to shift for himself, and many threw much of their cargo 
overboard to lighten the draught of their ships. 

According to Blake's account, eight men-of-war and sixteen merchant 
slnps were the fruit of this day*s encounter ; and more would have been 
taken had not darkness come on. One Dutch captain, on finding himself 
grappled on both sides by two English vessels, set her on fire, that all 
might die together. They sheered off, however, and when she blew up 
every soul on board perished with her. 

The battle, was resumed on the morning of the 19th. While standing 
towards their own coast the Dutch were overtaken by the inexorable Blake, 
compelled to shorten sail, and engage. During the whole day the battle 
raged with cannon and musket over a great extent of sea till four in the 
afternoon, when the Dutch retired to the sands before Calais. In this 
running fight three Dutch men-of-war [were captured by Captains Graves, 
Martin, and Lawson, and several merchant ships by Admiral Penn. But 
ammunition began to fail, and as the Dutch had got into shoal water the 
pursuit was abandoned. 

The accounts of the losses and captures vary very much. In the three 
days' actions the Dutch lost, according to Burchett, eleven ships of war. 
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thirty merchantmen, and 1,500 men killed. Clarendon says 2,000 thrown 
overboard. The English lost but one ship, the 'Samson,' (Captain — 
afterwards Sir William — ^Batten,) sunk by themselves, and their killed 
and wounded equalled that of the enemy. In writing of this triple battle, 
Whitelock says the officers, marines, and soldiers behaved with great 
courage and gallantry in both fleets, '^ but that after a sharp and bloody 
flght the Dutch were wholly routed and overcome, and had a sore and 
terrible loss both of their ships and men/' In these actions the English 
infantry w^e still serving as marines on board. 'There are several Dutch 
accounts of these conflicts, but one fact they cannot deny is, that they were 
driven from the Channel by a series of running fights, and forced to seek 
shelter, first on the coast of France, and lastly that of Holland. 

About this time^^Charles II. ofiered to serve as a volunteer on board the 
Dutch fleet, in the hopes that some of the English captains and crews 
under Blake who might be Eoyalists would come to him ; but the States 
General would not accept his services, as they believed the proposal 
might only serve to widen their breach with the English Republic, and 
peace was what they earnestly desired. 

The desire of remaining sole lords of the sea was, however, the para- 
mount aspiration on both sides ; so on the 8rd of June, 16.53, the fleets 
met again, and, each being eager for an engagement, the fight began 
about eleven o'clock, off the Point of the Goter. In the Dutch fleet were 
six fire-ships, and in the English five. The Blue squadron of the English, 
consisting of forty sail. Bear- Admiral Lawson, bore right through the 
enemy's line ; and he laid his ship alongside De Buyter's, which would 
have been captured but for the timely intervention of other vessels with 
the concentrated fire of their guns. Lawson*s battery, however, soon after 
sunk one of their ships of forty-two guns, commanded by a captain named 
Bulter. Early in the action one of the first broadsides killed Admiral 
Dean. A chain-shot cut his body nearly in two, and Monk, with gieat 
presence of mind, spread a cloak over the mangled remains, lest their 
appearance should depress the ardour of the crew of the ' Besolution.* 
After this the fleet was commanded by General Monk alone. 

The action continued with unabated fuij till three in the aftemooD, 
when the Dutch fleet, which had been severely mauled and was now in 
g]^at confusion, began to sheer off simultaneously, and maintain a kind of 
running fight until nine in the evening, when one of their largest ships 
blew up with a fearful crash. This catastrophe increased the confusion, and 
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though Van Tromp used every means to compel his captains to preserve 
something of a line, his efforts were to no purpose, and they bore on their 
course with all sails set towards the coast of Flanders. 

Between eight and nine next morning the inexorable English were close 
aboard of them again, and the battle was renewed off Nienport with great 
bitterness, the poops and tops being manned by small-arm men, with 
matchlocks and mnsketoons. For four hours the conflict was maintained 
withTgreat obstinacy. Yice-Admiral Penn twice led his boarders across the 
deck of Van Tromp, and twice, by dint of pike and sword, they were 
hurled back to their own ship or into the sea ; and on the last occasion 
the Dutch Admiral would inevitably have been taken but for the assistance 
he received from De Buyter and De Witt. 

Admiral Blake, though not yet quite recovered from his wound, having 
joined the fleet in the night with eighteen sail, the EngUsh were thus 
more than ever a match for the Dutch, who were cannonaded and pressed 
with such fury on every side, that they were utterly defeated, and compelled 
to run with all standing among the flats of Zealand for shelter. Six of 
their best ships were sunk, two were blown up, eleven sail and two hoys 
were taken, with 1,515 prisoners, of whom Ave were captains of distinction 
and reputation. On the English side not a ship was lost, and but very 
few men were killed or wounded^-not more than 160. The prisoners were 
sent ashore. 

The result of the last encounter 'made Van Tromp declare before the 
States General at Flushing, '' that without a considerable reinforcement of 
men'of-war they could do no further service ; " and De Witt, a hot and 
impulsive officer, went yet further. " Why should I hold my tongue ? " he 
exclaimed ; <' I am in the presence of my lords and masters — ^true ; but I 
must say it — ^the English are our masters, and, of course, are masters of 
the sea." 

The English now blockaded the whole coast of Holland, and so the trade 
of that country was totally at an end and its fisheries suspended. Convinced 
at last of the necessity of submission, the Dutch resolved to gratify the 
pride of the sister Bepublic by soliciting peace ; but Cromwell, who had 
his own secret reasons for continuing the war, and had begun to indulge in 
the creation of knights and peers, treated their advances with disdain. 

In a few weeks they repaired and manned their fleet anew, clipping 
ships of a larger size than any they had hitherto sent to sea. Like the 
English, they did all that was vequisite to encourage their seamen, and 
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published an ordinance, granting recompenses to all who were mutilated 
in the service of the States, varying from 1,069 guilders for the loss of 
both eyes, to 160 guilders for the loss of one foot ; incurables were to 
receive a crown per week. Determined to conquer or die, Van Tromp 
once more put to sea, and, as the event proved, he sailed upon its waters 
for the last time. 

The Dutch offered large rewards for the capture of English ships. So, 
fired alike by the desire for gain, glory, and revenge, Van Tromp set sail 
with ninty-five ships from Zealand, and was soon after joined by twenty- 
five more, under De Witt, from the Texel. The hatred and rancour of 
the Dutch were now fierce and deep. An instance of this may be giyen 
in the fight that took place between a small English vessel, manned by 
twelve men, and a Dutchman of fifty men. The captam of the former had 
attempted to board the latter, but was taken prisoner, and kept as such 
for some hours; after which the Dutch captain suddenly changed his 
mind, ** basely shot him in cold blood, ran his sword through him throe 
or four times, then cut him in pieces, and pulled out his heart." 

At nine in the morning of the 29th of July, 165B, Monk's scouting ships 
discovered the Dutch fleet coming fix)m Ylieland, the island at the mouth 
of the Zuyder Zee, five miles north-east of the Texel. The fleet of Van 
Tromp consisted of ninty-seven sail, or thereabout, ninety being ships of 
war. He stood off from the English on an opposite tack ; thus it viras 
five in the evening before Monk's lighter frigates could come up with the 
enemy and engage them. At seven the Dutch shortened sail, and Monk 
in the '' Besolution " with thirty ships, all that could as yet come up, 
began a close battle with them off Camperdonn, a village on the coast of 
Holland. Blake having been landed on account of ill health, and having 
gone to Ipswich, Monk was again in command, and at Camperdonn led the 
van of battle on the 29th, 80th, and 81st July. Though the evening was 
so far advanced when the battle began there were still fully two hours of 
light, and the fire of cannon between the hostile fleet lasted till nine 
o'clock. The mizzen rigging of the < Besolution * was set on fire, but it 
was extinguished by the courage and activity of her captain, Joseph 
Taylor. The Dutch had several fire-ships, the English not one, so their 
presence added greatly to the perils encountered, as many of Monk's vessels 
were in danger of being destroyed by them. Early in the action one of 
the flaming ships set fire to the * Triumph,' most of whose crew threw 
themselves overboard into the sea ; and she was only saved from total 
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destruction by the brave fellows who adhered to her, while amid the 
smoke and flames the Datch poured cross-bar, chain, and roand shot 
upon them. 

After the darkness fell, all hands on board the fleet were set to work in 
bending new sails, repairing the rigging or repairing wounded spars, for 
the ships had suffered much, though the English had only sixteen killed 
aod twenty-five wounded, fourteen of the latter dangerously. 

On the 80th scarcely a shot was fired. Both fleets had work enough 
on hand in keeping off a lee shore, '< the wind blowing hard, with thick 
aad dirty weather.'* 

Bat the morning of the 81st proving fair and sunny, with light breezes, 
the fleets prepared again for a trial of strength. The Dutch having the 
wind with them bore down upon the English with great resolution, and 
opened their fire at seven in the morning. In many instances, almost yard- 
arm to yard-arm, the battle .was continued with sanguinary fury till one 
in the afternoon, the Dutch all the time having the advantage of the wind 
whenever they required it. 

Bear- Admiral Lawson attacked the ship of Michael Adrian de Buyter 
with such unusual fury, that in an incredibly short space of time he killed 
or wounded half the crew, and so totally disabled her that she was towed 
out of the line with the blood trickling from her ports and scuppers ; but 
De Buyter bravely went on board another vessel to continue his part in the 
action. After it had lasted about six hours the gallant Van Tromp was 
killed by a musket ball, as he walked upon the deck with his sword drawn, 
and when in the act of delivering an order. The ball went fairly through 
his heart. After the fall of the great admiral the command of the Dutch 
fleet devolved on Admiral Evertzen. 

The < Victory,' commanded by Captain Lane, was hard beset by one of 
the Dutch vice-admirals and two other men-of-war, but made her part 
good. Another Dutch vice-admiral, mistaking the condition of the English 
ship as well as the resolution of the captain, officiously bore up and 
offered him quarter if he would yield ; but he, not taking the compliment 
as the Dutchman meant it, returned it with a broadside, which immediately 
sunk him. 

The enemy had nine flags flying when the battle began, but only one 
remained at its close ; by which time thirty-three of the Dutch ships were 
sunk and 1,000 prisoners taken ; among them was Cornelius Evertzen, 
the Yice-Admiral, a brave and skilful officer. Notwithstanding the bar- 
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barons order issued by Monk, many of these prisoaers wjra marolfally 
taken up by the English boats as they were swimming about among ihe 
blazing and sinking hulls. The total losses of the English were four ships 
destroyed ; eight captains and 400 seamen killed, five captains and 700 
seamen wounded. The Dutch slain of all ranks were 6,000 men. 

{To he continued.) 



THE MOTION OF STOEMS; OR, SCIENCE FOR SAILORS. 

It is my purpose in the present article to enter more particularly than before 
into those details which seem necessary to make clear to my readers what are 
the nature and action of storms. I have endeavoured to define in general terms 
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what a cyclone is, and I presume it is understood to be a strong circular 
current of air, not only revolving in itself, but moving onward from its place of 
origin over a vast area, till it has spent itself, so to speak, or till a balance of 
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the atmosphere has been restored."^ With the aid of the diagrams here given 
I hope to make dear some characteristics both of a " cyclone " and an ^' anti- 
cyclone." Bnt I must trouble the reader with a few definitions. 

(1) The word "cyclone" is derived from the Greek " cycles " (kvkXoi:). a 
circle ; ** anti-cyclone/' from " anti," (avTi), opposite, and cycles. A cyclonic 
system is one which has a central area of low depression, the wind swinging 
round like water in a whirlpool ; and in this, northern hemisphere the wind 
goes in a direction against the hands of a watch. An anti-cyclonic one has the 




higbest barometric pressure in the centre, and the wind goes with the hands of 
a watch. ** In both cases there is a calm at the centre, or over the region 
enclosed by the innermost ' isobar.' " 

(2) An ''isobar" is a line passing through those places in which the 



♦ These diagrams are taken, by permission, from " Weather Charts and Storm 
Warnings," by R. H. Scott, M.A», F.R.S., ^Secretary of the Meteorological Office* 
(Henry S. King, London.) The writer is indebted to the same book fbr details 
and description of tho cyclone and anti- cyclone. 
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barometer shows equal pressure. The word is derived from two Greek ones, 

viz. •* isos " (tffoc), equal ; and •* baros" (jSapoc), weight. The circular lines in} 

the diagram are "isobars; " that is, lines showing the parts where the down-" 
ward pressure of the air is equal. The figures show the height of the 
barometer. 

In a cyclone the isobars are closer than in an anti-cyclone. ^ 

A gale occurred on 29th November, 1874 ; the diagram gives the details. \^ 

The central isobar is drawn round Wales ; the barometer was down to 28*5 ^^ 
(28i inches) at Holyhead. The outer isobar is drawn through Corunna in ^ 
Spain; the barometer was 30 (30 inches). 

(3) Now a *'line" drawn from Corunna to Holyhead is termed a "gradient ;'' aSi^' 
that is, when such a line shows a difference in the barometer, as it does here, fSS^ 
of IJ inches. Of course any line drawn from a station with a high barometer 
to one with a low one is a gradient, and the steeper that gradient the heavier 
the gale. But the gale is heaviest somewhere midway of the gradient, not at 
its extremities. 

It is true the centre of the storm moves onward, and so the full force of the 
wind may be felt in different places as the depression shifts. 

The arrows in the diagram indicate the direction and force of the wind at 
the time named — 8 a.m. on 29th*November, 1874. An arrow with one barb 
shows that the force of the wind was "a moderate breeze"; with double barb, 
*^ a moderate gale"; with a single feather, " a strong gale" ; and with a doable 
feather, " a very heavy gale." 

Thus by the diagram we see that a " heavy gale " was blowing from W.N.W. 
over the Bay of Biscay and Kochefort ; from S.E. at Scarborough and Shields, 
and E. from the coast of Norway ; " a fresh breeze " from E. at Aberdeen ; " a 
light breeze " from S.S.E. at Brussels, and from E.N.E. at Holyhead ; while 
there was a calm at Toulon on the outer edge of the cyclone. 

Another illustration of a cyclone may be fotmd in the " Daily Weather 
Report " of 11th November, 1878, 8 a.m. Low barometer on W. coast of 
Norway, at Skudesnaes, 28i^ inches. This was the centre olthe depression 
which had passed over Scotland the day before, but the barometer was 29A 
inches at W. of Ireland and S.W. of England, the gradient being one inch in 
that distance. The wind was from N.W. in Scotland, W. at Oxford and Great 
Yarmouth, S.W. at Brussels, S.E. at Stockholm, E. at Christiaasund, E.N.E. 
on the Shetlands ; thus blowing round the centre and in a direction '^against 
the hands of a watch." he gale was strong over the west of Scotland, Soilly? 
and Denmark ; " moderate breeze " at the centre of the depression, where there 
had been a strong gale the day before, when the lowest barometer was to the 
N. of Scotland. There was a " stroilg gale " in the Channel on the 10th, and 
over N.W. of France. 
, We now turn to the anti-cyclone, or area of high pressure, the highest being 
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in the centre, as seen by the diagram, the height of barometer being marked 
thus 30-6 (SOAr) inches. 

The arrows show the direction and force of the wind, which is much lighter 
than in the former case; but the direction is just opposite to that of the 
cyclone, being '' with the watch hands." 

Bat it mnst be remarked that while in the former diagram the arrows appear 
to draw inward (for cyclonic), in this latter the arrows draw outward (for the 
anti-cyclonic). 

In this example of an anti-cyclone the highest barometer was at Nottingham, 
dO'67 inches (or nearly dOi^), and the isobar marked 80*6 enveloped nearly all 
England and Wales. That of 80*5 stretches to Holstein near Fano (30'49), 
passes south of Paris (30*62), being shown by dots owing to deficient informa- 
tion between these points, sweeps close to Valencia (80*49), is again dotted 
over the sea outside the coast of Ireland, and finally reaches Aberdeen (30 '49). 
The N. and S. readings decrease rapidly; on the S. side (30*40) passes half-way 
between Rochefort and Biarritz, and (30*30) skirts the coast oY Spain and the 
Pyrenees, readings being 30*28 at Corunna and 30*24 at Toulon. In the N. 
(30*4) passes below Stomoway (80-39), runs between Wick and Thurso aiid 
across to Jutland, where the readings at the Scaw is 30*34. Passing further 
N. (30*30), runs close to Sumburgh Head, and across to near Bergen in Norway, 
while above it still we find that of 30*20, the reading of the barometer at Chris- 
tiansund being 30*15. 

The wind blew from N. in Germany, E. in France, S. in Ireland, S.W. to 
W. in Scotland, and N.W. in Denmark. 

General Phenomena. — In cyclones the air circulates rapidly, causing 

strong winds flowing towards the centre. In winter, cyclones bring a high 

temperature and heavy rains ; in summer they bring cloudy weather and lower 

the temperature. In anti-cyclones the air circulates slowly and the winds are 

light. In winter, anti-cyclones are attended by low temperature, absence of 

ruin, but frequent fogs ; in summer they produce our hottest weather, the air 

being dry, no heavy clouds are formed, and the sun then exerts his fall heating 

power, unattended by the influence of '' the cooling breeze." 

S. H. M. 



THE WRECK REGISTER FOR 1876-77. 

We publish with this number of the Magazine the annual record of the terrible 
price we have to pay for our traffic on the sea, or rather an abstract of it, as 
that is all the Board of Trade have presented to Parliament this year. Each 
black dot signifies a casualty, happily not all attended with loss of life, as 
thousands have been saved from the jaws of death by the gallant fellows who 
manned the boats of the Boyal National Lifeboat Institution, in conjunction 
with the Board of Trade's rocket apparatus, ships* boats, coastguard and 
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fishing boats, harbour lifeboats, and various other means. Bat before giving 
the interesting statistics collected from the Lifeboat Journal for November, 
1878, we would draw attention to the noble work of Christian charity caxried 
on by the sister society, the Shipwrecked Mariners' Socibty, whioh,'with the 
help oi 1,000 honorary agents, has^ since its formation in 1830, relieved 
156,380 of the poor fellows thus rescued from a watery grave, and landed 
often naked on the beach, and who but for this society would in many cases 
be left to perish or beg their way home, trusting to casual charity. 109,402 
widows and orphans of those who have perished have also been relieved in 
the time of their greatest need. To carry on this great work, funds are espe- 
cially needed at this time, as, owing to the large calls on public charity daring 
the past year, the income has been so materially affected that the Committee 
have been compelled to borrow from their bankers. 

The following is extracted from the Lifeboat Journal : — 
^ We find, from other Parliamentary Betums, that the number of British 
vessels which entered inwards and cleared outwards during the past year to 
and from ports of the United Kingdom was 581,099, representing a tonnage of 
101,799,060. Of these ships, 224,669 were steamers, having a tonnage of 
66,560,127. 

In addition to these figures, about 60,000 foreign vessels entered inwards and 
cleared outwards during the same period to and from British ports, represent- 
ing a tonnage of nearly 20,006,000. 

These 641,029 ships, British and foreign, had probably on board, apart from 
passengers, 4,000,000 of men and boys. 

We observe that in 1876-77 the number of wrecks, casualties, and collisions 
from all causes, on and near the coasts of the United Kingdom, was 4,164, 
which number exceeds that of the previous year by 407 ; 511 cases out of this 
large number involved total loss, 502 and 472 representing the same class of 
calamities for the two preceding years. 

We regret to find that during the past twenty years— from 1857 to 1876-77 
— ^the number of shipwrecks on our coasts alone has averaged 1,948 a year, 
representing in money value millions upon millions sterling in the aggregate. 

In making this statement, we lay aside entirely the thousands of precious 
lives, on which no money value could be placed, which were sacrificed on such 
disastrous occasions, and which would have been more enormously increased 
in the absence of the determined and gallant services of the lifeboats of the 
National Lifeboat Institution. 

In the Abstract of the Wreck Register, it is stated that, between 1861 and 
1876-77, the number of ships, both British and foreign, which came to grief 
on our coasts, and which were attended with loss of life, was 2,784, causing 
the loss of 13,098 persons. In 1876-77, loss of life took place in one out of 
every twenty-two ships shipwrecked on our coasts. 
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It is hardly necassiry to say that gales of wind are the prime causes of most 
shipwrecks, and that those of 1876-77 will long be remembered for their vio- 
lence and destructive character. 

Of the 4,164 wrecks^ casualties, and collisions reported as having occurred 
on and near the coasts of the United Kingdom during the year 1876-77, we find 
that the total comprised 5,017 vessels, and that the number of ships in 1876-77 
is more than the total in 1875-76 by 463. The number of ships reported is in 
excess of the casualties reported^ because in cases of collision two or more 
ships are involved in one casualty. Thus 847 of the wrecks were collisions, 
and 4,317 were wrecks and casualties other than collisions. Of tbese latter 
casualties, 446 were wrecks, &g., resulting in total loss, 902 were casualties 
resulting in serious damage, and 1,989 were minor accidents. The whole 
number of wrecks and casualties other than collisions on and near our coasts 
reported during the year 1875-76 was 2,9 S2, or 335 less than the number 
reported during the twelvemonth under discussion. 

It is to be observed that of the 3,317 casualties (excluding collisions), 2,824 
are known to have happened to ships belonging to Great Britain and its depen- 
dencies, while 493 belonged to foreign countries. 

We observe that the total number of English ships, excluding collision 
cases, which, according to tlie facts reported, appear to have foundered or to 
have been otherwise totally lost on and near the coasts of the United King- 
dom from defects in the ships or their equipments during the year 1876-77 is 
20 ; while 54 happened through the errors, &c., of masters, officers, crews, or 
pilots, 180 through stress of weather, and 61 from other or unknown causes. 

It is curious to observe the ages of the vessels which were wrecked during 
the period under consideration. Excluding foreign ships and collision cases, 
221 wrecks and casualties happened to nearly new ships, and 396 to ships 
from three to seven years of age. Then there were wrecks and casualties to 
631 ships from seven to 14 years old, and to 907 from 15 to 30 years old. Then 
follow 469 old ships, from 30 to 50 years old. Having passed the service of 
half a century, we come to the very old ships — viz., 71 between 60 and 60 
years old, 33 from 60 to 70, 24 from 70 to 80, 9 from 80 to 99, and 6 froto 90 
to 100, while the ages of 68 of the wrecks are unknown. 

Amongst the losses on our coasts in 1876-77, excluding collisions, 442 were 
steamships and 2,875 were sailing vessels. Of the 2,824 British ships meeting 
with disaster in the year, 1,583 did not exceed 100 tons* burden, 866 were 
from 100 to 300 tons, 165 were from 300 to 500 tons, and 210 only were above 
500 tons' burden. Of the 315 British vessels totally lost, irrespective of colli- 
sions, 25 are known to have been built of iron, and of this number 23 were 
steamships and 2 sailing vessels. 

The localities of the wrecks, still excluding collisions, are thus given : — 
E ist coasts of England and Scotland, 1,140 ; south coast, 630 ; west coast of 
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England and Scotland, and coast of Ireland, 1,259 ; north coast of Scotland, 
129 ; and other parts, 159 ; total, 3^317. 

The sites of these several terrible disasters are distinctly shown on the 
wreck charts attached to the Wreck Register Abstract. On the charts the 
site of each one of the 269 lifeboats belonging to the National Lifeboat Institu- 
tion is also given. 

It is recorded that the greatest destruction of human life happened on the 
north and east coasts of England and Scotland. 

With reference to the collisions on and near our coasts during the year 
1876-77, 48 of the 847 collisions were between two steamships both underway, 
irrespective of numerous other such cases in our harbours and rivers, the 
particulars of which are not given in the Abstract. We cannot attach too 
much importance to these facts, for no disaster at sea or in a river is often 
more awful in its consequences than a collision, as has been too strikingly 
illustrated this year in the cases of the German ironclad, * Grosser Kurfurst,' 
and the Thames steamer, ' Princess Alice.' 

As regards the loss of life, tlie Wreck Abstract shows that the number was 
776 from the various shipwrecks enumerated during the year 1876-77. 

Of the lives lost, 92 were lost in vessels that foundered, 67 through vessels 
in collision, 470 in vessels stranded or cast ashore, and 93 in missing vessels. 
The remaining number of lives lost (64) were lost from various causes, 
such as through being washed overboard in heavy seas, explosions, missing 
vessels, &c. 

Of the 192 ships from which the 766 lives were lost, 131 were British, 
involving the loss of 459 lives, and 61 were foreign, causing the loss of 317 
lives. 

On the other hand, great and noble work was accomplished during the same 
period, 4,795 lives having been saved from the various shipwrecks. In bring- 
ing about that most important service, it is hardly necessary to say that the 
craft of the National Lifeboat Institution played a most important part, in 
conjunction with the Board of Trade's rocket apparatus, which is so efficiently 
worked by the Coastguard and our Volunteer brigades. 



THE SCOTCH HEKEING HAEVEST. 

For several seasons past, on the termination of the herring fishing, it has been 
our custom to place before our readers a short account of this important 
industry. This we have done, not alone because of the large number of 
fishermen to whom the information may prove interesting and useful, but also 
because the fishery has of late years become an industry of great magnitude 
and extent among our coast populations, and is therefore a fitting subject to 
occupy a place in the pages of a maritime journal. 
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On the present occaaion we are enabled to give an account of the fisheries 
as furnished by the Commissioners of the Scotch Board, who have just pub- 
lished their report for 1877 ; we also add son^e particulars of the season's fish- 
ing now about to close, together with a brief description of the habits of the 
herring and some other information not generally known. The fishing of 187 7 
exceeded that>of 1876 by 249,521 barrels cured, 161,562 barrels exported, and 
144,815 barrel^ branded. The enormous increase shown by this comparison 
is to some extent misleading, as 1876 was far from being an average year, but, 
taking an average of ten years, 1877 shows a substantial increase. Of this 
increase, 170^252 barrels were secured on the east coast and 79,269 on the west 
coast of Scotland. All the east coast districts, of which there are sixteen, 
showed increases, except Buckie, Findhom, Cromarty, Wick, and Lybster. 
The largest increase was in Fraserburgh, where it was about 95,000 barrels, 
although there were 69 boats fewer engaged in the district than in 1876. The 
greatest falling-off was in the Wick district, where it exceeded 16,500 barrels, 
but this may in a great measure be accounted for by 48 fewer boats having 
been engaged at this station. On the west coast the greatest increase was at 
Stomoway, where it was 77,000 barrels, and the greatest decrease at Inveraray, 
which was about 8,000 barrels. In considering the results of the year's fish- 
ing, it appears that much loss was sustained by frequency of gales, which 
prevented anything like a steady pursuit of the fishing, but this holds good of 
all seasons, though, of course, with variations. 

The quality of the herring was by no means equal to those of some former 
years ; the best fish were secured on the coasts of Caithness and Sunderland, 
there being more fall-sized fish than were found elsewhere. The quality was 
found to improve as the season advanced in many places, more especially on 
the west coast, and some very valuable hauls were taken ; one trawl net in a 
single night secured fish to the value of ;£350. 

We now turn to the unofficial records tabulated by private individuals 
interested in the fishing of the season recently concluded, and we find as a 
whole much cause for congratulation. Again, as in past years, Fraserburgh 
carries off the palm, and may be considered the most important fishing station 
in Scotland. The great success that has this season attended the fishing here 
is attributed to the exceptionally fine weather throughout. In the Fraserburgh 
district, which includes Hosehearty, Pittulie, and Pennan, 878 boats were 
engaged, being a large increase over the average number at this station. The 
^hing is gradually getting more to seaward, and this year much of it has been 
prosecuted 50 miles and upwards from the shore ; thus the nets have been shot 
on the outer bank, where fish were found of good quality and great abundance, 
while the fishing near the shore and on the ground which used formerly to be 
fished, has been poor and restricted. The harbour is better than it was, and is 
to be much improved, and quays will be formed, greatly accelerating the 
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delivery of the fish to the carers.^ Peterhead, also, has had a most prosperous 
season ; the fish has been abundant and of good quality, and the boats, num- 
bering about 600, have, like the Fraserburgh boats, been trying the off shore 
banks, forty or fifty miles from land. A new experiment has this year been 
successfully tried by the Peterhead curers, namely, to send sufficient salt with 
the boats to preserve the fish, so that when only a small quantity were taken, 
the necessity to return to shore was obviated. 

At Banff, Wick, and several of the smaller stations, the fishing has suffered 
to some extent, probably by the desertion by the herring of their old haunts, 
and as these changes in the habits of the fish have become known, the boats 
have to some extent left these ports for the more prosperous ones at Aberdeen, 
Fraserburgh, and Peterhead. But this year even Banff and Wick have no 
good reason to complain of the fishing, their averages having far exceeded 
those of past years. At Aberdeen, the expectations of the curers have scarcely 
been realized,, the great distances the boats have to go, and the want of wind 
to take them, having much retarded operations. Of the fish brought into 
Aberdeen, about a third were sent fresh to the English markets, and curing 
has been brought to great perfection, hoth for home and foreign consumption. 
It is evident, therefore, from what we have said that the fishing generally has 
been a great success. If there is any truth in the statement that the curers 
are again losing largely by the fishing, it points to the necessity of rearrang- 
ing the payment of fishermen. This partakes at present too much of the 
nature of gambling, and a better system would not be difficult to devise, though 
it might take some time to accustom the fishermen to it. There need be no 
fear that the fishing will fall off — experience proves the contrary, and with im- 
proved boats, improved appliances, and enlightened influences working among 
the fishermen, a continued prosperity may safely be foretold. We are of 
those who believe that there are plenty of fish for the industrious and skilful 
fisherman, and that the fish taken, whether by man or its natural enemies, such 
as the solan goose and other sea birds and many kinds of fish who prey upon 
the herring, now make no appreciable difference in the bountiful supply. The 
shoals may desert from time to time their haunts, but skilful and experienced 
fishermen will trace them out, and, if need be, men of enterprise will come 
forward with steam fishing boats to supersede the present sailing boats, just as 
this very season tugs have been largely employed to convey the fleet to the 
fishing grounds, thus giving a forecast of what may be, and we believe will be, in 
the future. The habits of the herring have of recent years been the subject of 



* Unfortunately the good success here chronicled has to a great extent been 
neutralised by a recent disaster to a number of the boats at Fraserburgh. Twenty- 
six boats broke loose from their moorings, and with nets and gear were cast adrift 
of which ten were completely lost, occasioning damage to the extent of £2,000. 
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much in^tniy, and math that is interesftiiig as well as of great benefit to the 
fishermen, has be«i disoorered. Popularly, herring are divided into soft and 
hard roed,while, technically/' crown foils " are the fish fall of milt and roe,whioh 
are considered the best quality and secure the best price. Others, again, are 
known as " sp^tt" fish, the term being applied to them after they haTe 
deposited the spawn. '' Matties" are immatare fish, and have no] properly 
developed milt and roe. The reproducing power of the hening 4a very con- 
siderable, being variously estimated at from 30,000 to 60,000. Numerous 
reasons for the failure of herring have been given at various times, and more 
recently the Scottish Meteorological Society have taken the matter up, and 
starting with the theory that in the temperature of the water would be found 
the solution of the question, they applied thermometers to the various fishing 
stations. Herring have been found most plentiful in a temperature of from 
54 degs. to 66 degs. Whilst this may be only a coincidence, we are pleased to 
note that scientific men are giving attention to the subject, fully believing that 
the right reason will eventually be discovered, and contribute greatly to the 
success of the industry. 

The number of persons of late years engaged in the pursuit of the herring 
fishery is very large, and the money invested in it is considerable. In Aber- 
deenshire alone 2,000 boats were employed this season, manned by about 12,000 
men and boys, and finding work for more than 10,000 persons ashore. The 
boats now used are of a superior nature, and have taken the place of the old- 
fashioned open boat. Being decked, they are capable of braving the open sea, 
and often do not commence operations till fifty or sixty miles from shore. 
These boats are, with their nets and gear, worth considerable sums of money, 
and, what greatly adds to their value and usefulness is, that they are capable of 
carrying a very large quantity of nets and of a great size, the usual number 
being fifty, each sixty yards in length. With so much valuable plant at the 
mercy of storms, on which not only the prosperity but the daily bread of 
thousands depends, the wonder is that long ago some thorough system of in- 
surance has not been devised to compensate for loss of boats and nets. This 
subject claimed and received our attention some years ago, and great publicity 
was given to a scheme with this object in view. A terrible disaster overtook 
several of the Fifeshire boats, which no doubt enforced our arguments, and 
now we are happy to say there is an Insurance Fund, with agencies at several 
of the fishing stations. What progress it has as yet made matters little ; a 
start having been made, the value of insurance will by degrees work its way on 
the minds of the fishing classes. 

A point we have frequently felt justified in raising we think important 
enough to again advert to, namely, the extension of telegraphic communication 
to the principal islands on the west coast of Scotland. In Sweden, a system 
of reporting by telegraph the movements of the shoals prepares the fishermen 

c 
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ibanake&ebertofthafiiliitig. We do not ewy thi4 ooidd bo Attaniptod at 
borne, or eventhat any pracfeioal good would reguH, but maiiy .iieee. would be 
Duade of the telegraph hy the West Highland fiafaezmen in the pzoseontian Qf 
their entezpxiBe on that eoast^ if they hnt had the opportonity. A rety triflii^ 
expense would in many inatanoes secure this groat advantage for the islands 
in the HehddeB, as yet unconneoted, but whidi aro. at no: great diEtaaoe fxom, 
points at m^iioh thexe already is telegrapMo eonun]|]iicatum« L.S* 



"OUR BLUB JACKETS." 

We hare great pleasure in drawing the attention of our readers to an excellent 
work under the above title, published by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27, 
Paternoster-row, and written by an "Eye-Witness " to record the noMe work 
done by Miss Weston, for the glory of God and the benefit of those noble 
fellows who risk their lives in the service of their country at sea. The object 
of the work is to strengthen the hearts of others similarly engaged, and to 
stir up those who have as yet done nothing for Christ; 

Space will not permit us to enter into details of her early life, which, before 
she was brought to the feet of Jesus, was a source of great anxiety to her 
parents from her strong will and impulsive passionate temper; but after having 
received the truth herself, we find Miss Weston engaged in what an ^ Eye- 
witness " calls small beginnings, in unfolding to the young, the sick, and the 
dying, in Sunday-school, hospital; and Bible-class, the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. But, looking to God for each day's work, she was led on step by step 
to greater and still greater things. 

Her monthly letters, or " Blue Backs " as they are called, were commenced 
by a letter written by her to a Christian soldier on board H.M.S. ' Crocodile,' 
who read and re-read it, and finding comfort and help from its words of 
Christian sympathy, showed it to a seaman, whose eyes glistened as he handed 
bacjc the letter with this remark : 

" That is good, we poor fellows have no friend ; do you think that that lady 
would write to me? I would give anything to receive a letter like tiiis !'' 
, The soldier, feeling sure that she would comply, wrote and asked her. She, 
rejoiced at finding something ever so small to do for Jesus, immediately 
granted the poor seaman's request, and that lettex* was the germ of all her 
present work in the service. 4,000 of these monthly letters of comfort and 
consolation and true Christian teaching, are now sent addressed to individual 
men on board Her Majesty's ships at home and abroad, and many are the 
instances of God's blessing on this labour of love in the conversion of soiils. 

Miss Weston was also of great assistance to the Boyal Naval BrAneh of 
the National Temperance League by the simple and natural way she put 
before tho men, whether assembled on board ship, where she was Bl#ayB 
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^adly welcomed by ihie comman^^, or ebttwli^r^, itie eyils of strong drifik. 
The next gre^t work was the establishment of the SaQoz's Itest and Institate 
at Devonport, pressed on Miss Weston by the men theihselves, who elamonred 




te n^t^pc^exance head-quaitecSj ^nd the Christian men fdi a religLons head- 
qttsrt^i^. ; L^any a t^ohing ta^ could b^ told i^i^cpsi^ectlon with tjhe gather- 
in?) tog^epfjof Uifi.^^nqljle }iJ5i9f, neax^. £fiy^% ?*i<^ bQBghj^.,aiifi fitted up 
the*&|}to^^ Jtest ,an4.liiptiituii^. .fXbe.k.Qya ^ t^ ^tiiinu^g-Bhips: fni ^heir 
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. coppers tog6il|,6r» tiimed fhem iato gold, and sent th^m to Mi^s Weston; the 
men from the most distant foreign stations sent their savings . often with the 
request that the sum might he entered as '' gcog-money " {i.e. money given hy 
the Admiralty in place of grog) saved and devoted to the Lord's service. 
Officers and ships' companies sent handsome sums. The work then goes on 
to show the comfort of this '* Rest/' where no strong drink is sold, and where 
the Gospel of the grace of God is preached. The " Rest " is under Miss 
Weston's personal superintendence. 

New and interesting work is unfolding day by day, bat that must for the 
present remain untold. We wish Miss Weston God- spec d in her labours of 
ove, and heartily commend this short history of the work of one of God's 
honoured servants to our readers. The price is Ss. 6d., and can be obtained, 
as stated at the commencement of this brief notice, of Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton, 27, Fatemoster-row. 

Miss Weston also acts as Hon. Agent for the Ship^r£okkd Mabiners' 
Society for the Royal Navy. 



THE ANTAECTIC OCEAN. 

The Antarctic regions are far more desolate and barren than the Arctic. 
Here we have no energetic hunters chasing the seal or the walrus; no 
herdsmen following their reindeer to the brink of the icy ocean ; but all is one 
dreary, uninhabitable waste. While within the Arctic Circle the musk-ox eojoys 
an abundance of food, and the lemming is still found thriving on the bleakest 
islands, not a single quadruped exists beyond 56^ of southern latitude. 

Summer flowers < gladden the sight of the Arctic navigator in the most 
northern lands yet reached ; but no plant of any description, not even a moss 
or a lichen, has been observed beyond Cockbum Island in 64^ 12' S. lat.; and 
while even in Spitzbergen vegetation ascends the mountain slopes to a height 
of 3,000 feet, the snow-line descends to the water's edge in every land within 
or near the Antarctic Circle. 

An open sea, extending towards the northern Pole as far as the eye can 
reach, points out the path to future discovery ; but the Antarctic navigators, 
with one single exception, have invariably seen their progress arrested by 
barriers of ice, and none have penetrated beyond the comparatively low 
latitude of 78° 10'. 

Even in Spitzbergen and East Greenland, Scoresby sometimes found the heat 
of summer very great; but the annals of Antarctic navigation invariably speak 
of a frigid temperature. The reader may possibly wonder why the climate of the 
southern polar regions is so much more severe than that of the high novtbem 
latitudes ; or why coasts and valleys at equal distances from the eqUAtor 
should in one case be found green with vegetation, and in anoth^ aiere 
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wastes of snow and ice. Bdt the predominance of land in the north, and of sea 
in the south, folly answers the qnestion. 

Witliin the Arctic Circle we see vast continental masses projecting far to 
the north, so as to form an almost continuous helt round the icy sea ; while in 
the southern hemisphere the continents taper down in a vast extent of open 
ocean. In the north, the plains of Siberia and of the Hudson's Bay territories 
warmed by the sunbeams of summer, become at that season centres of 
radiating heat, so that in many parts the growth of forests, or even the culture 
of the cereals, advances as high as 70^ of latitude ; while the Antarctic lands 
are of a comparatively small extent^ and isolated in the midst of frigid watsrs, 
whose temperature scarcely varies from 29^ 2' even in the height of summer. 
Mostly situated within the Antarctic circle, and constantly ohiUed by cold 
sea<winds, they act at every season as refrigerators of the atmosphere. 

In the north the formation of icebergs is conlined to a few mountainous 
countries, such as- the west coast of G-reenland or Spitzbergen; but the 
Antarctic coastlands generally tower to a considerable height above the level 
of the sea, and the vast fragments which are constantly detaching themselves 
from their glaciers keep up the low temperature of the seas. 

In the nor th the cold currents of the Polar ocean, with their drift-ice and 
bergs, have but the two wide gates of the Greenland Sea and Davis's Strait 
through which they can emerge to the south, so that their influence is confined 
within comparatively narrow limits ; while the gelid streams of the Antarctic 
seas branch out freely on all sides* and convey their floating ice-masses far 
and wide within the temperate sea& It is only to the west of Newfoundland 
that single icebergs have ever been known to descend as low as 89^ of latitude, 
but in the southern hemisphere they have been met with in the vicinity of the 
Cape of Good Hope (85^ S. lat.)« near Tristan d'Acunha, Oj^site to the month 
of the Biode la Plata, and within a hundred leagues of Tasmania. 

In the north, Anally, we find the Gulf Stream conveying warmth even to the 
shores of Spitzbergen and Nova Zambia; while in the opposite regions of 
the globe no traces of warm currents have been observed beyond 55^ of latitude. 

It may not be uninteresting to compare one or two of these dreary wastes 
with the lands of ihe north, situated in analogous latitudes. 

The New Shetland Islands, situated between 61^ and 63^ of southern lati- 
tude^ were originally discovered by Dirck Gheritz, a Dutch navigator, who,, in 
attempting to round Cape Horn, was carried by tempestuous weather wiihui 
sight of their mountainous coasts. Long-forgotten, they were re-discovered 
in 1819 by Mr. Smith, a master in the Boyal Navy — whom a storm had. like- 
wise carried thither — ^and in the following year more accurately examined by 
Edward Bcaaefield, whose name survives in the strait which separates; them 
from D'ArviUe's Louis PhilUppe Land. 

In 18d9the ^Chanticleer,' Gapt. Forster, was ssftt t<vthe New Shetli^x\ds for 
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the ptixpose of maldng magnetie and other pfayBieal ob&erv«tblui» and xemained 
for several months at Deception Islaad^ ^ddoh was selected as a station 
from its affordmg the best harbonr in Souili Shetland. 

Thoogh these islands are situated at abont the same distanee.from the Pole 
as the Faroe Islands, which boasts of nnnierons flodcs of shee|», and where the 
sea nearer freezes, yet^ when the ' ChantioleM; '.approached Peoeption Island on 
January 5th (a numth corresponding to onr Jtily), so many icebergs were 
scattered about, that Forster ooimted at one time no fewer than eighfy-one. 
A gale having arisen, accompanied by a thick fog, great care was needed to 
avoid running foul of these floating clifb. After entering the harbour— a 
work of no slight difficulty from the violence of the wind-r-the fogs were so 
frequent) that for the first ten days neither sun nor stars were seen; and it 
was withal so raw and cold, that Lieut Kendal, to whom we owe a short 
narrative of the expedition, did not recollect having suffered more at any 
time in the Arctic regions, even at the lowest range of the thermometer. In 
this desolate land frozen water becomes an integral portion of the soil ; for 
this volcanic island is composed ehiefly of altemate layers of ashes and ice, as 
i£ the snow of each winter, during a series of years, had been prevented from 
melting in the following summer by the ejection of cinders and. ashes from 
some part where volcanic action still goes on. Early in March (the September 
of the north) the free2dng oVer of the cove in which the ship was secured gave 
warning that it was high time for them to quit this desolate port. With 
much dilBfcnlty and seveife labour^ from 1^: fory of the gales, they managed to 
get away ; and we may fdUy credit Lieut. Kendal's assertion, that it was a day 
of rejoicing to all on board when the shores of Deception faded from their 
view. 

In 1775, Cook/cnbissecoiid voyage, discovered the large island of SouUi 
Georgia, situated in lat. 54^ and 55^, a' situation corresponding to tiiat of 
Scarborou^ or Durham. But *what a diltference in the Climale> for ''we saw 
not a river or stream of water," Sfilys the greitt' navigator, " on all the coast of 
Geoi^a. The head of the bay, as well ad two places on each side, were ter- 
minated'by perpendiculkr icebergs of consideirable height. Pieces were con- 
tinually breaking off and floating out t6 sea ; and a great foil happened while 
we w^e in the bay, which made a noise Hke a cannon. ' The inner parts of 
the country were not less savage and honible.- The wiM rocks raised their 
lofty summits till they ^ere lost in the clouds, and the' valleys lay covered 
with everlasting snow. Not A tree was to be seen, not a shrub even big 
enough to make a tootii=pick. The only Vegetation was a eoarsO^ strong- 
UadM grass growing in tufts, wild btimet, and a plant like moss, which sprang 
from tiie rocks. Hie lands, or rather rocks, bordering on the sea-coast w^sre 
not covered with snow like tiie inland part»,-biit all the Vegetation we cmld 
see on the dear plaees w^ the giass above-mentioiied.'* ' To iliid scenes ci a 
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similar wintry desolation we must travel in the north as far as Nova Zembla 
or Spitzbergen, which are 20*^ or 24^ nearer to the Pole I 

Though the Antarctic lands are so bleak and inclement that not a single 
quadruped is to be found mthin 60^ of latitude, yet they are the resort of 
innumerable sea-birds, Which, belonging to the same families as those of the 
north, generally form distinct genera or species, for, with rare exceptions, 
no bird is found to inhabit both the Arctic and the Antarctic regions. 

In 1821, a Hussian expedition discovered in 69^ S. lat. the islands Paul the 
First and Alexander, the most southern lands that had ever been visited by 
man. The year after, Captain Weddell, a sealer, penetrated into the icy 
ocean, and reached three degrees nearer to the Pole than had been attained 
by Cook. In 1831, Biscoe discovered Enderby Land, and soon afterwards 
Graham's Land, to which ,the gratitude of geographers has since given the 
discoverer's name. In 1840, Capt. Wilkes, of the (Jnited States Exploring 
Expedition, reached an icebotmd coast, which he followed for a length of 
1,500 miles, and which has been called Wilkes's Land, to commemorate the 
discoverer's name. But of all tbe explorers of the southern frozen ocean the 
palm unquestionably belongs to Sir James Boss, who penetrated further 
towards the Pole than any other navigator before or after, and made the only 
discoveries of extensive land within the area bounded by the Antarctic 
Circle. 

On New Year's Day, 1841, the ' Erebus,' Capt. James Clark Eoss, and the 
* Terror,' commanded by Francis Crozier, who died with Franklin in the Arctic 
Sea, crossed the Antarctic Circle, and after sustaining many severe shocks iH 
breaking through the pack-ice, emerged on January 9th into a dear sea of 
great extent ; but the fog and snow-showers were so thick that the navigators 
could seldom see more than a mile before them. On the following day tbe 
fog began to disperse, and on the 11th Victoria Land, rising in lofty peaks 
entirely covered with perennial snow, was seen at a distance of more than one 
hundred miles ! On steering towards Mount Sabine, the highest mountain of 
the range, new chains of hills were seen extending to the right and left. After 
sailing for a few days to the south along th6 icebound coast, a gale forced the 
ships to stand out to sea ; but on the morning of January 15th, the weather 
becoming beautifully clear, allowed a full view of a magnificent chain of moun- 
tains stretching far away to the southward! Boss was most anxious to find a 
harbour in which to secure the ships, but every indentation of the coast was 
found filled with snow drifted from the mountains, and forming a mass of ice 
several hundred feet thick. It was thus impossible to enter any of the valleys 
or breaks in the coast where harbours in other lands usually occur. Yet these 
inhospitable shores (72^ 78' S. lat.) are situated but one or two degrees nearer 
to the Pole than . Hammerfest, the seat of an active commerce on the 
Norwegian coast 
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Fayoured by northerly winds and an open sea, the ships reached on 
January 22nd a higher southern latitude (74"" 20') than that which had been 
attained by Weddell. Pursuing their way to the southward along the edge of 
the pack-ice, which now compelled them to keep at a considerable distance 
from the coast, they came on the 27th within two or three miles of a small 
island, connected by a vast ice-field with the extreme point of the main land. 
Eager to set his foot on the most southerly soil (76** 8^ he had as yet dis- 
covered, Boss left the ' Erebus/ accompanied by several officers, and, followed 
by Crozier and a party from the ' Terror/ pulled towards the shore. A high 
southerly swell broke so heavily against the cliffs, and on the only piece of 
beach which they could see as they rowed from one end of the island to the 
other, as almost to forbid their landing. 

By great skill and management Boss succeeded in jumping on to the rocks. 
By means of a rope some of the officers landed somewhat more easily, but not 
without getting thoroughly wetted, and one of them nearly lost his life in this 
difficult affair. The thermometer being at 22'', every part of the rocks washed 
by the waves was covered with a coating of ice, so that in jumping from the 
boat he slipped from them into the water between her stem and the almost 
perpendicular rock on which his companions had landed. But for the promp- 
titude of the men in the boat in instantly pulling off, he must have been 
crushed between it and the rock. The island, which received the name of 
Franklin, bore not the smallest trace of vegetation, not even a lichen or piece 
of sea- weed growing on the rocks ; but the white petrel and the skua-gull had 
their nests on the ledges of the cliff, and seals were seen sporting in the water. 

The following day was. memorable for the discovery of the southernmost 
known land of the globe, a magnificent mountain chain, to which the name of 
Parry was given, in grateful remembrance of the honour which that illustrious 
navigator had conferred on Boss by calling the most northern land at that 
time known by his name. It is not often that men are able to reciprocate 
such compliments as these ! The most conspicuous object of the chain was 
Mount Erebus (77'' 50* an active volcano, of which Boss had the good fortune 
to witness a magnificent eruption. The enormous columns of flame and smoke 
rising 2,000 feet above the mouth of the crater, which is elevated 12,400 feet 
above the [level of the sea, combined, with the snow-white mountain chain 
and the deep blue ocean, to form a magnificent scene. An extinct volcano to 
the eastward of Mount Erebus, and a little inferior in height, being by 
measurement 10,900 feet high, was called Mount Terror. A brilliant mantle of 
snow swept down the sides of both these giants of the south, and projected a 
perpendicular icy cliff several miles into the sea. 

Gladly would Boss have penetrated still further to the south ; but all his 
efforts were baffled by a vast barrier of ice, forming an uninterrupted wall 450 
miles in length, and rising in some parts to a height of 180 feet above the sea 
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level While sailing along this barrier^ they entered the only indentation ; 
this bay was formed by a projecting peninsular of ioe, terminated by a oape 
170 feet high ; Boss obtained a view of its npper surface from the mast-head. 
It appeared to be quite smooth, and conveyed to the mind the idea of an 
immense plain of frosted silver. Gigantic icicles depended from every project- 
ing point of its perpendicular cUSs, proving that it sometimes thaws, which 
otherwise could not have been believed ; for at a season of the year equivalent 
to August in England, the thermometer at noon did not arise above 14**, and 
the young ice formed so quickly in the shallow bay as to warn them of the 
necessity of a speedy retreat. Favoured by a breeze they emerged from their 
dangerous position, but scarcely had they escaped when the wind came directly 
against them, so that had they lingered half-an-hour longer near the barrier 
they would certainly have been frozen up. 

On February 13th they resolved to recross the Antarctic circle. The return 
voyage was difficult and dangerous. On March 7th the ship had a narrow 
escape from imminent destruction. The wind having ceased, they found them- 
selves at the mercy of an easterly swell, which was driving them down upon 
the pack, in which were counted from the mast-head eighty-four large bergs, 
and some hundreds of smaller size. As they rapidly approached this formi- 
dable chain, no opening could be discovered through which the ships could 
pass ; the waves beat violently against the bergs, dashing huge masses of 
pack-ice against their precipitous faces, now lifting them nearly to their 
summit, then forcing them again fex beneath the water-line, and some- 
times rending them in a multitude of brilliant fragments against their pro- 
jecting points. *' Sublime and magnificent,'' says Boss, ^ as such a scene 
must have appeared under different circumstances, to us it was awful, if not 
appalling. For eight hours we had been gradually drifting towards what to 
human eyes appeared inevitable destruction ; the high waves and deep rolling 
of our ships rendered towing with boats impossible, and our situation the 
more painful and embarrassing from our inability to make any effort to avoid 
the dreadful calamity that seemed to await us. . . . We were now within half 
a mile of the range of bergs. The roar of the surf, which extended each way 
as far as we could see, and the crashing of the ice, fell upon the ear with fearfiil 
distinctness, whilst the frequently averted eye as immediately returned to 
contemplate the awful destruction that threatened in one short hour to close 
the world, and all its hopes and joys and sorrows, upon us for ever. In this 
our deep distress we called upon the Lord, and He heard our voices out of His 
temple, and our cry came before Him ! A gentle air of wind filled our sails ; 
hope again revived, and the greatest activity prevailed to make the best use of 
the feeble breeze ; as it gradually freshened, our heavy ships began to feel its 
influence, slowly at first, but more rnpidly afterwards, and before dark we 
found ourselves far removed from ever} langer." 
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. After passizig th^ winter at Hobart Town, Sir James Ross once moreorosged 
the Antarctio cirde, the details of which our space wHl not permit us to give, 
further than to. state that he reached 78^ ll^ the highest latitude ever attained 
in the southern hemisphere. We can only give one more thrilling scene which 
occurred on his return yojage to the Falklands, where he intended to pass the 
winter. Beaching the latitude of 60**, he thought himself out of danger of 
meeting with bergs, when, on the afternoon of March 12th, the southerly wind 
changed to a strong north-westerly breeze, which increased to a gale. '' The 
topsail^ were close-reefed in the evening, when a large berg was seen ahead and 
quite close ; the ship was immediately hauled to the wind on the port tack, in 
the hope of being able to weather it; but just at this moment the ' Terror ' 
was observed running down upon us, under her topsail and foresail ; and as it 
was impossible for her to clear both the berg and the ' Erebus/ coUision was 
inevitable. We i|istantly hove a tack to diminish the violence of the shock ; 
but the concussion when she struck us was such as to throw almost everyone 
off his feet; our bowsprit, foretopmast, and other smaller spars were carried 
away, and the ships, hanging together entangled by their rigging, and dashing 
against each other with fearful violence, were falling down upon the weather 
face of the lofty berg under our lee, against which the waves were breaking and 
foamipg to near the summit of its perpendicular cliffs. Sometimes the 
' Terror rose high above us, almost exposing her keel to view, and a,gain 
desce^aded, as we in our turn rose to the top of the wave, threatening to bury 
her beneath us, whilst the crashing of the breaking upper works and boats 
increased the horror of the scene. Providentially the ships gradually sepa- 
rated before we drifted down amongst the foaming breakers, and we had the 
gratigcation of seeing the ' Terror ' clear the end of the berg, and of feeling that 
sbe was safe. But she left us completely disabled ; the wreck of the spars so 
encumbered the lower yards that we were unable to make sail so as to get 
headway on tlie ship; nor had we room to wear round, being by this time so 
close to the berg that the waves, when they struck against it, threw bapk their 
spray into the ship. The pnly way left to us to extricate ourselves from this 
awful and appalling situation was by resorting to the hazardous expedient of 
a stem board, which nothing could justify during such a gale but to avert the 
danger which every moment threatened us of being dashed to pieces. The 
heavy. i;olling of the vessel, and the probability of the masts giving away each 
time the lower yard-arms struck against the cliffs, which were towering high 
above our mast-heads, rendered it a service of extreme danger to loose the 
mainsail ; but no sooner was the order given, than the daring spirit of the 
British seaman manifested itself— the men ran up th$ rigging with as much 
alacrity as on any other occasiou -, and, although more than oncedrjiv/en off the 
yard, they after a short time succeeded in loosing the saO. Amidst the roar of 
the wind and sea, it was difficult both to hear and to execute the ordenr that 
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were given, 90 that it was three-quartexs of an hour befoze we ooold get 
the yards faraoed by, and the main tack hauled on board sharp abaek-Hin 
expedient that perhaps had never been resorted to by seamen in such weather ' 
but it had the desired efiEiaot; the ship gathered stemway, plunging her stem 
into the sea, hod with her lower yard-arms scrapiog the ragged face of the 
beig, we in a few minutes reached its western termination ; the ' under tow,' 
as it is called, or the reaction of the water from its vertical cliffs, alone pre- 
venting us being driven to atoms against it No sooner had we cleared it than 
another was seen directly astern of us, against which we were running ; and 
the difficulty now was to get the ship's head turned round and pointed feuurly 
through between the two bergs, the breadth of the intervening qmce not 
exceeding three times her own breadth. This, however, we happily accom- 
plished, and in a few minutes, after getting before the wind, she dashed through 
the narrow channel between the two perpendicular walls of ice, and the foam- 
ing breakers which stretched across it, and the next moment we were in smooth 
water under its lee. The ' Terror's ' light was immediately seen and answered : 
she had rounded to, waiting for us, and as soon as day broke, we had the 
gratification of learning that she had not suffered any serious damage." 

Sir John Hichardson justly remarks, '' The perseverancCy^daring, and cool- 
ness of the commanding officer, of the other officers, and of the crews of the 
'Erebus' and ' Terror,' was never surpassed, and have been rarely, if ever, 
equalled by seamen of any nation.'! 



OCEAN EXPL0EATI0N8. 



Th£ circle of ages is marked by specific eras. Each period in the evolutions 
of things has a distinctive characteristic. This law may be traced in the 
rocks of the earth, and in the debris of man's earliest handiwork ; but these 
signs of definite ages may be but a faint impress of what has obtained in 
nniversal nature. A perfect law this is, no doubt, leading onward to the 
great grand future. One degree of the cycle was typified by the fiat, '' Let 
there be light." It was not in one uxstant of time that all things were to burst 
forth into the fulness of perfection. 

Had there been left no scope for progression, mankind might have withered 
intellectnaUy, and perhaps Hope, the mainspring of their best efforts and 
aspirations, would have faded away. Now there is a leading on— it ought not 
to be to the conflict of races, but to the development of all that shall conduce 
to the best interests of human nature. 

Bat we must pass from the general to the particular, and consider just one 
phase of the law of progression. 

Xhe inMligent readw wiU call to mind some of the leading events in 
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maritime discovery. The opening np of a New World, and the discovery 
of the Isles of the South, was really as distinct a period as coold be found 
m written or unwritten history. The motive [which led some men to 
explore the ocean we shall not attempt to indicate ; but, if it was avarice 
or vain-glory, it proved subservient, at all events, to the good of the world. 
There are great names and good associated with discoveries by sea. Those of 
Columbus and Frobisher, Cook and Parry, Ross and Franklin, will occur to 
everyone. These were as dauntless as the heroes of battle, though they have 
not been so glorified by painter or poet. 

Another period, the period of conflict for maritime supremacy, marks the 
century just past, fraught with deeds of daring and of valour ; but our mind is 
given rather to contemplate the exploring * Challenger ' than the fighting 
* Temeraire,' for " Peace hath her victories, no less renowned than War." One 
contemplated victory still remains to be won — the conquest of the Pole. A 
ship which was sent on that speculative voyage to the cold North has recently 
been commissioned for a more practical and perhaps equally scientific one. 

It was on the 24th of September, 1878, that the 'Alert,' under the command 
of Captain Sir George Nares, set sail from Portsmouth on a survey of part of 
the great highway of nations. Our readers will, no doubt, be united with us 
in wishing that scientific sailor, Sir G. Nares, and his gallant crew, God 
speed ! This skilful commander, whose name is associated with the * Chal- 
lenger' survey and the recent Polar expedition, has now entered upon a 
voyage of three or four years' duration. The * Alert' goes to Monte Video and 
thence to Magellan Straits, which, though they were navigated by the intrepid 
Portuguese, Fernando Magelhaens, some three centuries and a half ago, have 
hitherto been only very imperfectly mapped. In that region of tempests are 
many channels and islands to be laid down on the charts. The purpose of 
this ocean survey, then, is not to discover new lands to be possessed, but 
to acquire for the navigator new and more accurate knowledge of those 
Straits. The ' Alert ' will then proceed to the South Pacific, where labours of 
a not less important character are to be performed. The islands are to be 
surveyed, the bed of the ocean examined. Myriads of insects are ever at 
work building up the coral reefs, and forming islets in the sea. These new 
outgrowths from the deep waters require constant watching, and the action of 
volcanic force from beneath tlie ocean-bed cause great and sudden changes. A 
coimtry like ours must keep abreast of these things : our ships are found in 
every sea, in all parts of the ocean, maintaining England's commercial enter- 
prise ; but others as well as British ships frequent those far-off regions of the 
world, and it is to England's honour to point out a safe path for all. 

It is essential to remark that merchant-ships may make discoveries, but 
they cannot make scientific surveys, so that it devolves upon our Admiralty to 
provide special means for this great work. But landsmen should not' only 
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cKprcss good wishes, not only admire the ooorage, endurance, skill, and s^- 
denial in those men who give up home and all its endearments and enjoyments 
to devote themsdyes to this periloas ocean survey, bat remember them' in 
their most devout and earnest snpplications. 

The present age, then, is marked by scienti&e investigation as applied to the 
safe conduct of fleets over the earth's great highway, and we are pleased to bo 
able to record, in briej^ the mission of the ' Alert,' which we hope will retam in 
safety, having added her quota to that which mirks the age— the progress of 
science, and the advancement of the best interests of human kiad. 

S. H. M. 

ROSE'S PATENT LIFE BUOY SEAT. 

The following is a brief description of " Rose's Patent Life-Buoy Seat," the 
illustration of which accompanies this notice : — 

The *' Life-Buoy Seat " is made of thin iron formed to the shape of two 
egg cups hollowed, the bottom of each fastened to the other by a screw, both 
the top and bottom of figure are the seats, which may be turned either way 
and screwed on, making the hollow perfectly water-tight. 

The ** Life-Buoy and Seat " are capable of keeping three or four persons 
afloat, and the cushion, being made of cork, would of itself support another. 
Two ropes are attached to each seat in the middle, so as to form two baud 
holds; the ropes may also be used in tying a person on in case of shipwreck. 




Several of these '* Buoys" with the ropes thus attached could be Ushed to- 
gether for the purpose of forming a raft. 

The ^^Booy '' can be unscrewed at the part a, and could be used then as 
two buckets after removing the seats ; a ship having one hundred seats in two 
minutes would have two hundred buckets ready for use : this would be of 
great service in case of fire. These buckets could also be used to put firesh 
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water or piofisioiifl in, in the dvent of a crevr bdng cast asliore on a desolate 
island. 

Ano(ikeif valuable nse wonld be, that ships' papers could be deposited in 
them ; the floating properties of this invention being perfect. 

The inventor has made several snecessfdl experiments with this new life- 
saving apparatus, and will gladly give every information to those interested 
in saving life at sea at his office, 79^ Leadenhall-street, E.O. 



TEUE BEAVEEY. 



Th£ morning had broken bright and clear and beantifol, after a wild night of 
fierce howling wind and driving rain. The winct had seemed to us like a hur- 
ricane sweeping by, relentlessly uprooting trees, hurling down chfmney-pots, 
breaking or bending everything that opposed it6 mad career ; and our hearts 
had ached as' above the noise of the raging storm had come to us sounds of 
distress over the foamiDg waters, and we had known too surely that some 
vessel or vessels were battling with the waves, and that men, and perhaps 
women and little children, were facing the dread realities of etei^ty, and that, 
alone in the darkness, terror-stricken and despairing, many a one might be 
finding a watery grave. 

When morning came I stood on the sea-shore ; the storm had ceased, and 
now the sun shone brightly, the sea sparkled and gleamed as though studded 
with gems, the birds sang sweetly in the corn-fields near at hand, and the 
storm and its accompaniments might have seemed only a hideous nightmare 
but for the scene on the shore. There, there were traces enough of wreck and 
ruin. 

Sadly I gazed, and wondered as to how many had been saved from present 
death, and how many had been saved ftom eternal death, of those on board 
the wrecked vessels. As I thought this, I was conscious that a sailor 
had come up close to me. I tamed and asked him somewhat of the events 
of the night.' He told me of the brave attempts at rescue, of their partial 
success ; and then, as sorrowfully I spoke of the lost, he said to me very 
earnestly : 

'' Beg pardon. Ma'am, youll forgive a plain, blunt question. Are yon saved 
or lost yourself ? I mean," he added, *' do you know Jesus ? " 

Very sweet the question was, for I could assuris the qtuestidner that his 

Saviour was my Saviour too. And as we spoke a Ixltle of tiie One dear to 

both our hearts, and shook hands heartily, I asked him how long he had 

known this blessed Saviour, and what had brought him to Him. 

** It is nigh OB to five years since He sMved m^r body from a watesy gmve 
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and my sobI &om tiie lalce of fire/' he said. " Never will I forget it, fdr two 
died for me/' 

*' Two ? " I questioned, in astonishment 

'* Ay, Ma'am, two," he answered. '' My Savioor died for me 1800 years 
ago on Calvary's cross, and my mate died for me just five years since, and 
that brought me to know my Saviour." 

Seeing I was interested, he continued : 

" It was just such a night as last night that our vessel was driven on to a 
rock just off the coast of .** 

(Many a seafaring expression he used in telling his story, but these I must 
leave to my sailor-reader's own imagination, merely giving the simple trans- 
lation of them, or perhaps I should say, what they conveyed to my mind.) 

" We hoisted signals of distress and fired guns, and by and by brave men 
on shore manned the lifeboat and put out. We hardly thought it could live 
in such a sea, but they tried it, and God helped them to succeed. With diffi- 
culty we got our women and children in, and she put back to shore. Once 
more, manned with another crew, she put out, and this time the passengem 
were gof on board. Then we knew some of us must die, for if the lifeboat 
conM put out again, she would not hold all that were left, and the vessel 
must sink ere a fourth journey could be accomplished. So we drew lots who 
should stay. My lot was to stay in the sinking ship. What a horror of 
darkness came over me ! ' Doomed to die and be damned,' I muttered to my- 
self, and all the sins of my life came before me. Still I was no coward. I 
made no outward sign, but oh, Ma'am, between my soul and God it was awful ! 
I had a mate who loved the Lord. Often he had spoken to me of my soul's 
wd&TO, and I had laughed and told him I meant to enjoy life. Now, thougli 
he stood by my side, I could not even ask him to pray for me, thoagh even 
then there was a moment's wonder that he did not speak to me of the Saviour. 
I understood it afterwards. His face, when I once caught a glimpse of it, 
was calm and peaceful, and lighted up wii^ a strange light. I thought bit- 
terly, It is well for him to smile ; his lot is to go in the lifeboat, to be saved. 
Bear old Jim, how eould I ever have so mistaken you ! Well, Ma'am, the 
lifsboat neared us again ; one by one the men whose lot was to go got in. It 
was Jim's turn, but instead of going he pushed me forward. ' Go you in the 
lifeboat in my place, Tom,' he said, ' and meet me in heaven, man. You 
mustn't die and be damned ; it is all right for me.' I would not have let him 
do it, but I was carried forward. The next one, eager to come, pressed me on. 
Jim knew it would be like that, so he had never told me what he was going to 
do. A Cbw seconds, and' I was in the lifeboat We had barely deaied the 
ship when she went down, and Jim, dear old Jim, with her. I know he went 
to Jesus ; but, Ma*am, he died far me /--he died for me ! Did I not tell you 
true, two died for me f** 
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For a moment ho paused, his eyes fillod With tearcr. £(e did nob attempt to 
disguise them. They were a tribute to the love that had gone iQto death for 
him. Presently, when I could speak, I just said, *' Well? " i 

" Well, Ma'am," he said, '' as I saw that ship go down, I said to God in my 
heart, * If I get safe to land, Jim shall not have died in vain. Please God, I 
will meet him in heaven. Jim's God must be worth knowing, when Jim died 
for me that I might get another chanpe of knowing Him." ' 

" Was it long," I asked, ** before you found the Saviour ? " 

'' It was not long, though it seemed so to me then. I did not know where 
to begin. The thing always before me was Jim going down in that sinking 
ship, with the quiet smile of peace I had seen on his fieice ; waking or sleeping 
it was before me. At first I thought more of Jim than of the Lord, and when 
the men wanted me to go back to my old ways and to the drink, I said out- 
right to them, ' I could not do it, mates. Jim died that I might get another 
chance of going to heaven. I know I cannot get there that way, and I vowed 
poor old Jim should not die for nothing.' So when the men saw I meant it, 
they left off asking me, and so I got left to myself. Then I thought I would 
get a Bible, because I had seen Jim reading it, and he loved it so, &id before 
I began to read it, I just said a bit of a prayer. I was very ignorant, and I 
told the Lord so, and that I did not know the way to get to heaven and meet 
Jim, and I asked Him to show me the way.'' 

"And He did?" 

<' Ay, ay, Ma'am, that He did. I did not know where to begm to read in 
the Bible, so I thought I would just begin the New Testament and read straight 
on till I found out how I was to be saved. But oh ! I had an awful time of 
it at first. When I came to the fifth and sixth and seventli chapters, every 
line seemed to condemn me, and I said to myself — ' It is no use, Tom : there 
is no chance for you. You have been too bad,' and I shut up the book. Then 
Jim's last words came over me again, ' Meet me in heaven, man.' So I thought 
Jim must have thought there was a chance for me, and he knew about God and 
His Bible, and about my life, too. So I opened it again, and read on, and on, 
and on. I was always at it whenever I could get a few minutes. At last I 
came to the part about the two thieves, and the Lord saving the one, and I 
thought, Here is a man almost as bad as I am. So I dropped my Bible and 
fell down on my knees, and said, ' Lord, I am as bad as that thief; will yon 
save me just like you did him ? ' My Bible had dropped down open, and as I 
unclosed my eyes, after praying this, they fell on these words : * Verily I say 
unto thee, To-day shaJt thou be with Me in Paradise.' I took them as my 
answer. I did not think I was going to die. I almost wished I was, but I 
. thought Jesus had sent these words to tell me He had forgiven me. So I went 
down on my knees again and thanked Him. Of course I was very ignorant, 
but bit by bit I saw just the way of salvation ; at first' I had only come to the 
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Sayioor, and X nsTer doubted He had saved me before I saw the wpky. You 
will wonder, perhaps, how I could be so iguorant, but I had had no pious 
parents. I was an orphan, and went to sea very young, and never read my 
Bible, so I thought people got to heaven by turning over a new leaf and being 
good, and saying long prayers, and some day I meant to begin to be good. 
Then Jim died for me, and that set me thinking in earnest Well, Ma'am, it 
was not long after this day I have been telling you about that I discovered all 
about the way — how Jesus had died instead of me, and taken away all my sins 
by His precious blood, and how His blood was on me instead of my sins, and 
that was how I could be brought to God now, and taken to heaven by and 
by, for the blood of Jesus Christ His Son deanseth us from all sin, and it is 
only sin that keeps us away from Qod, At £rst, Ma'am, it was Jim's watery 
grave that stood between me and my old sins, and since then. Ma'am, it is 
another death — ^it is the blessed Lord's own death that comes between, for He 
died for those very sins ; and so I feel as if I did not belong to myself at all. 
My earthly life has been bought by blood, and my eternal life has been bought 
for me by blood, and next to seeing the Lord Himself, I do long to see Jim 
shine up there." 

And now let me ask you, my reader, the same question my sailor-friend 
asked me—" Are you saved or lost yourself? I mean, do you know Jesus ? " 
And if before God you can say, " I am saved by the blood of Jesus, and safe 
for all eternity," then let me leave with you the verse that my morning's con- 
versation left with me : 

"Ye are not your own. For ye are bought with a price; therefore glorify 
God in your body and in your spirit, which are God's." 



THE USE OF OIL AT SEA. 
Although the effects of pouring oil upon the troubled waters scarcely enters 
into the mind of man beyond a figurative sentiment, there are a few modem 
instances of its wonderful power at sea in cases of impending shipwreck. 
Those few cases, however, which have found a faithful record, ought to arrest 
more deeply the public attention ; for if the efficacy of oil is of the nature 
which these accounts would lead us to accept, so simple a provision against 
the disasters of the ocean cannot be too extensively known. With this view 
we return to a subject which has already been touched upon in these columns, 
and would lay before our readers certain facts which wUl bear examination, 
and it is hoped tend to further inquiry. 

As far back as 1770, a Dutch East Indiaman was saved from wreck in a 
storm near the islands of Paul and Amsterdam, by pouring on the sea a jar 
of olive-oil. The writer of WeUerdehre states that a Mr. Bitchie, who accom* 
panied a Danish captain to the island of Porto Santo (being tutor to his son), 
was standing on the shore during a hurricane, when he saw the vessel in 
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which he arrived torn from her anohor and swallowed np. Suddenly in the 
middle of the bay appeared a boat driving towards the shore. The waves, 
however, advanced with redoubled energy, but without breaking, and tossed 
the boat so high on the strand that the men were able to jnmp out and 
scramble up the beach. The rescue was due to the captain, who as the boat 
entered the breakers, stove in the head of a keg of oil, which though unable 
to lessen their height, prevented the. waves from breaking, and caused tliem 
to run up the strand like rollers, carrying the boat with them. 

In 1867, a master stated in the New York Shipping List that he had been 
at sea twenty-eight years and master for ten years, and that he had saved 
the vessel under Ms command twice by oiling the sea. He says when a ship 
is disabled and cannot get out of a storm, and the master has to make the 
best of a gale, if he has oil on board he should start two or three gallons over 
the side, to windward ; this will make smooth water. The oU allowed to drip 
slowly out is all that is required ; the ship is in smooth though heaving water 
as long as the oil runs. In 1864, in the heaviest gale of wind he ever 
experienced, he lost all sails, and then the rudder followed ; and he knew the 
vessel could not have ridden the sea for an hour longer if he had not had 
some oiL Five gallons lasted fifty-six hours, and thus saved the vessel, cargo, 
and lives. He recommends that ships of heavy tonnage should have two 
iron tanks of forty gallons each^ one on each side, with the faucets so arranged 
that the oil can be started at any time into small vessels — say ten-gallon 
casks ; and in all ships' boats, tanks of five gallons each well filled, so that in 
case the ship founders or bums, the boats will have dl to smooth the sea ^'a 
gale. With these tanks, and a good master who knows the law of storms 
and handles the ship so as to get out of the centre of it, the danger of foun- 
dering is greatly reduced. 

Captain Betts of the ' King Cenric,* of one thousand four hnndred and ninety 
tons, which lately arrived at Bombay ficom Liverpool with a cargo of coal^ 
used common pine-oil in a heavy gale of wind to prevent the sea breaking 
on board, and with perfect success^ The gale continued for nearly five days, 
and raged with determined fury. It had lasted some time, when the chief 
officer, Mr. Bowyer, bethought himself of a plan he had seen tried upon some 
occasions when in the Atlantic trade to prevent the sea breaking in. He got 
out two canvas clothes-bags ; into each he poured two gallons of oil. He 
punctured the bags slightly, and hung one over each quarter, towing them 
along. The effect was magical. The waves no longer broke against the 
poop and sides of the ship; but yards and yards away, where the oil had 
slowly spread itself over the water and in the wake of the vessel, was a lax^e 
space of calm water. . The crew were thus able to repair damages mih greater 
ease ; the ship was relieved from those tremendous shooka received hom the 
mass of waters which had burst over her quarters and stern, and the danger 
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was oonaiderably lesiened. The two bags lasted two days ; after which, the 
wont rage of the storm having expended itself, no more oil was used. Four 
gallons of oil, scarcely worth thirty shillings, perhaps here saved * King Cenrio/ 
its cargo, and the lives and property of the crew. 

The above facts are capable of absc^ute verifieation. The phik>8ophy of 
the operation is simply, that the thin covering of oil floating on the waves 
prevents the wind from entering nnder the surfiMe, and thetefinre greatiy re* 
duces the roughness of the sea, and probably the height of the waves, the 
crests of which are thus prevented from breaking, which is one of the prin- 
cipal causes of danger. There is, however, nothing new in the application of 
oil for such purposes. Pliny mentions that in his day divers used to threw 
oil to lessen the roughness of the sea, in order that they might more readily 
discern objects at the bottom. 

The position of seals is readily known by the traces of oil which they throw 
up when feeding on oil-giving fishes such as the cod ; and the course taken by 
shoals of herrings and pilchards can also be easily observed by the oil, let 
free, causing streaks of smooth water in the midst of the otherwise turbulent 
clement. From the same reason, the sea never breaks round the body of a 
dead or harpooned whale, and its track for a long distance may be clearly 
discerned. The cook's slush, or the waste from a disused oil-barrel, or a little 
coal-tar thrown overboard, has caused a rough sea to become remarkably 
smooth. Dr. Franklin tells us that in Newport Harbour, U.S., the sea was 
always smooth when there were any whaling- vessels at anchor in it, through 
the waste of blubber and oil from them. When the bilge-water from oil- 
laden ships in the Ceylon trade is pumped overboard, the roughness caused 
by a gale subsides immediately ; and knowiag this, some intelligent masters, 
especially when near the Cape of Good Hope, always resort to the pumps of 
such ships previous to encountering heavy weather. Indeed, when running a 
gale, oil is sometimes thrown from vessels in the Newfoundland and Labrador 
trade, to keep the sea from breaking over them. They can run much longer 
with this assistance than without it, and the oil spreads to windward as fast 
as to leeward. Yet how little are these facts known. The writer has spoken 
of them for years to captains of vessels, whp have either received these facts 
with indifiference or refused them credence. It is to be hoped that more 
general attention may be given to this important subject ; and as it is one 
which deeply concerns the interests of the mercantile marine, it seems most 
desirable that some poblic body— the Wreck Comndflsioners, for instance — 
should get together all the substantial information which might lean to placing 
the matter in an effective riiape. What could be more applicable for initial 
experiments than a trial of lifeboats, &c. going out in rough weather to 
stranded or wreck d vessels? We throw out the hhiU-^Ghamberi^ Journal, 
August 10th 1878« 
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THE LIFE-BOAT. 

The following lines were written for one of ^the Anniversaries of " The 
Shipwbecked Mariners' Sooibty," and inscribed, with unfeigned feelings 
of respect and admiration, to the beneTolent fonnder of this institution, John 
Rye, Esq., of Bath :— 

The tempest is raging — ^the furious winds roar— 

While each surge lashes madly the desolate shore ; 

The foam-crested billow is scattered on high. 

As the fierce-flashing lightning illumines the sky. 

Ha ! — ^what signal was that ? ' Twas the dull, heavy sound 

Of the minute-gun, borne on the wild blast around ! 

List ! again 'tis repeated ! what horror was there, 

As its sullen note mingled with shrieks of despair ! 

Hark ! again ! no, 'tis over ! — Hope's beacon is dark — 

The billows have closed round that ill- fated bark ; 

And the mariner, dashed from his sundering ship 

With the kiss of affection still fresh on his lip — 

(For that gay, gallant crew yestere'en left their bay. 

Though the sport of the winds and the waters to-day ) — 

Sinks to dreamless repose 'neath the far-distant wave, 

Where no sorrowing mourner may weep o'er his grave ! 

There's a life full of anguish compressed in that sigh. 

In that fervent appeal to the Being on high, 

Who can shelter his widow and innocent child 

From the storm and the tempest, through life's dreary wild ! 

What language can picture distraction like this. 

As he views his last home in the yawning abyss ! 

Do we supplicate Heaven in mercy to spare ? 

Do our feelings unite with our lips in tbe prayer ? 

TheA let each one remember, when sorrows oppress, 

He can answer the signal, and succour distress ; — 

If the mariner's dangers our sympathy share. 

We shall feel for the orphan, deprived of his care. 

To our life-boat, to-day, let us all lend a hand : — 
Well not put to sea —we can man it on land ! 
Thus, with liberal hearts, and hands steady and true, 
We shall mount every surge that opposes our vi^w. 
By Philanthropy framed, let our life-boat be found 
In each requisite means of relief to abound ; — * 
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With Good-will at the helm — ^Mercy's hanoer displayed-^ 
Hope shall rest on the anchor by Charity weighed ; 
Let our hearts bear her np, as the cork did of old, 
And instead of the copper, her lining be gold ! 

Then gnccess to onr cause ! — 'tis the cause of the brave 
Who encounter the frown of each death-bearing wave. 
For the comfort of those who in safety abide 
While enjoying the pleasures their daring supplied. 
Still may Heavenly Grace with our energies blend, 
And promote the designs of the mariner's friend ! 



Batk. 



THE ALBATROSS AND THE DROWNING SOLDIER. 

The albatross has often served poor Jack a good turn for food when his larder 
has run low, or wben he has been cast upon some desolate sea-bird island ; 
and many anonymous anecdotes are told in the forecastle respecting it. But 
the most remarkable I have ever heard, bordering indeed upon the marvellous 
and incredible, if not itself a providential miracle, is the following, contained 
in substance in a letter from an officer in the 83rd regiment of the English 
army to his friends in Montreal. While the division to which the writer 
belonged was on its way to the Orient, being at the tune a short distance east- 
ward of the Cape, one of the men was severely flogged for some slight offence. 
Maddened at the punishment, the poor fellow was no sooner released than, in 
the sight of all his comrades and the ship's crew, he sprang overboard. There 
was a high sea running at the time, and, as the man swept on astern, all hope 
of saving him seemed to vanish. Relief, however, came from a quarter where 
no one ever dreamed of looking for it before. During the delay incident on 
lowering a boat, and while the crowd on deck were watching the form of the 
soldier struggling with the boiling waves, and growing every moment less dis- 
tinct, a large albatross, such as are always found in those -latitudes, coming 
like magic, with an almost imperceptible motion, approached and made a 
swoop at the man, who, in the agonies of the death-struggle, seized it, and 
held it firm in his grasp, and by this means kept afloat until assistance was 
rendered from the vessel. 

Incredible as this story seems, the name and position of the writer of the 
letter, who was an eye-witness of the scene, places its authenticity beyond a 
doubt But for the assistance thus afforded, no power on earth could have 
saved the soldier, as, in consequence of the tremendous sea running, a long 
time elapsed before the boat could be manned and got down. All this time 
the man was clinging to the bird, whose flutterings and stroggleB to escape 
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bore him qp.^ Who, after fhiSy should despair? A raging pear— a drowning 
man— an albatross^ what eye cofild see safety nnder such droumstanoes ? or 
who will dare to call this ohanoe ? Is it not rather a lesson intended to sti- 
mulate faith and hope, and teach us never to despair, since, in the darkest 
moment, when the waves dash, and the winds roar, and a gulf seems closing 
over our heads, there may be an albatross. at hand^inihtk commission from TTim 
to save ns, of ^om it is said, "As birds flying, so will the Lord of hosts 
defend Jerusalem ; defending also He will deliver it ; and passing over He 
will preserve it."... 

There is another lesson taught me by this most majestic and beautifdl of 
birds, for which I think I am a wiser man than before. We observe that when 
captured and set at liberty in the ship, it can never of itself rise from the even 
sur&ce of the deck, though outwardly unconstrained and free ; but we must 
toss the noble bird overboard, or lift him quite dear of the ship's rail, before 
ha can usahis glorious pinions and mount aloft into the air. Then he will 
stretch those ample wings, and sail away throqgh space in the very poetry of 
motloiu 

Even so it is sometimes with the Christian. He is brought by Providence 
into straits and perplexities, whence he cannot rise and extricate himself alone, 
where the wings of faith and love seem to be of no avail to him, until a friendly 
liand lifts him up and throws him out upon the deep, where he must say, with 
trembling Peter, *' Lord, save me." Then at once he loses despair ; he sur- 
mounts t}^e difficulty ; he breaks his prison ; he mounts up as on eagles' 
wings. Now the pinions of faith And love nobly sustain him, and bear him 
'away aloft ; and he wonders at the nightmare of doubt and fear that kept him 
'from, using them Wore. 

TJnconyerted reader ! To-day an albatross, as it were, sweeps within reach 
of your perishing souL "Bepent and believe the gospeV "For Ood so 
Ipved the world that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosever believeth 
in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life *' (John iii. 16). '' The 
,ff£t of; God is eternal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord-' (Rom. vi. 23). 
Grasp that word, f Lay hold on eternal life." ^* Believe on the Lord Jesus 
^Gimst, and thou shalt be saved '' (Acts xvi 31). — OhrUtian Ambassador. 
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KAISING A NEST OF ANCHOES. 

The harbour of Quebec^ which extends from the western end of Orleans Is- 
land, a distance of twelve miles, to Cape Bonge, has ever been regarded by sea- 
going people as one of the finest in the world. It is three**fonrths of a mile 
wide, and receives from one thoossnd to fourteen hundred vessels annually 
from other ports. Many more pass tiizongh on their way to Montreal and 
Three Rivers, and during the summer, which is, of course, the busiest season 
in this part of the world, it is not unusual to see a hundred ships riding at 
anchor here, with plenty of sea-room and no jfoar of fouling. But notwith- 
standing the many natural advantages which may fairly be ascribed to this 
beautifttl haven, grave suspicions have been duringhalf a century growing into 
certainties that this fair sheet of water was hiding under its blue and smiling 
sur£ftce obstructiona of a most serious and dangerous character. 

Mr. Stanislas Vassal, who was born and passed most ol his life among the 
aborigines, tells us that the name of Quebec — ^which was originally Kebec — is 
a Micmac idiom meaning a strait, thus indicating the narrows between St. 
Lawrence and Cape Eouge, where the width of the great river does not exceed 
500 rods. Properly applied, it is an adjective, and signifies closed or obstructed. 
Viewed in the light of more recent developments, this word wears somewhat 
the appearance of a prophecy, for the beautiful and attractive harbour seems to 
have been for many years obstructed in a very singular way. Whether the 
difficulty had its origin so far back as that memorable Idth of September when 
the troops of the intrepid Wolfe took the flood, under cover of the deep dark- 
ness which precedes dawn, and were borne silently down on the ebbing tide to 
begin their desperate but successful attack upon the rockfounded dty, will 
never now be.known, but there are not wanting evidences which might lead 
keen observers to the belief that the earliest of these remarkable impedimenta 
were dropped there by the invading fleet as long ago as the middle of the last 
century. 

More than fifty yean ago it began to be known to skippers that the moorage 
of vessels was seriously impaired by accumulations of anchors and chains, 
forming huge nests in variotis parts of the river. The water being, however, 
130 feet in depth, these obstructions were for many years almost wholly dis- 
regarded. While ships of the largest tonnage could float over them without 
inconvenience, very little was thought about them, save when a vsduable 
anchor became fouled and had to be abandoned, with its chain, thus serving to 
increase the nest to which it had become attached. 

As years wore on, these bunches of tangled iron grew in size, until they be^ 
came a subject of general complaint among masters and, owners who had 
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suffered repeated losses by them, and by the year 1872 mormars became so 
load and earnest that the Harbour Commission of Quebec, and through them 
the Dominion Government of Canada, was forced to take note of the difficulty. 

After months of discussion and delay, a sum of money was voted to be 
applied to the purpose of clearing the harbour of all obstructions. It was then 
ascertained that there was not less than six or eight nests of anchors and chains, 
forming conglomerate masses of tangled metal in as many different parts of 
the harbour, and lying in a depth of from 100 to 180 feet of water at low tide. 
Subsequent operations have shown that some of these weigh as much as 
20 tons. 

The Harbour Commission, being duly authorised to make the necessary ex- 
penditures, held several meetings for the pmpose of deciding upon a proper 
method, and at one^of these, which occurred on December 27th, 1873, they 
appointed the Port Warden, Mr. John Dick, and Mr. William Simons, naval 
architect, jointly to prepare plans for appliances which should be adequate to 
the work. After grave consultation these two gentlemen arrived at the con- 
clusion that a vessel having a working displacement of 400 tons,withmachinery 
capable of lifting 150 tons, would be required for the purpose. They at once 
prepared plans and specifications for a lifting barge. 

The barge is 104 feet long, 88 feet 6 inches wide, and 10 feet 6 inches deep. 
It has an open well in the centre, which is tw^enty-five feet long by fourteen 
feet wide. Through this well the machinery is worked. The model is made 
sharp at both ends, as she must work in a very strong tideway. She is, of 
course, constructed in the strongest manner, having four heavy double oak 
keelsons, two double diagonal bulkheads fore and aft, each side of the well, 
and a heavy truss frame, twenty feet high, fore and aft on deck. To these are 
secured the tackles and lashing. As the tide rises and hUa from thirteen to 
twenty feet, it was also necessary to fit eight double timbers across the well, 
by which to lash the barge down when taking a very heavy lift. 

The machinery consists of two compound patent windlasses, which are 
capable of lifting forty-five tons each on a single direct pull. Besides these, 
there are two powerful steam- winches, supplied with steam from two horizontal 
tubular boilers, and two hand- winches, and six compound chain tackles, to as- 
sist at heavy lifts. All the machinery and tackle can be operated at once, 
thus bringing an enormous lifting power simultaneously to bear upon any 
impediment to be removed. 

Early in 1875 the business of clearing the harbour began in earnest. Three 
large nests of anchors and chains were taken from a depth of from 130 to 180 
feet of water at low tide, in a place where the current runs at the rate of about 
five knots. 

The lifting barge has already relieved the river-bottom of 165 anchors and 
6,440 fathoms of chain, amounting in weight to 570 tons; 
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"HmiAJn Bbothsbhood. — The race of 
mankind would perish did they cease to 
aid each other. From the time that 
the mother binds the child's head, till 
the moment that some kind assistant 
wipes the death damp from the brow of 
the dying*, we cannot exist without 
mutual help. All, therefore, that need 
aid, have a right to ask it from their 
fellows mortals ; no one who holds the 
power of granting can refitee it without 
guilt.— i^tr Walter Scott, 

Chabitt. 

Oin:.T a drop in the bucket, 

But every drop will tell ; 
The bucket would soon be empty 

Without the drops in the well. 

Only a poor little penny — 

It was all I had to give ; 
But as pennies make the guineas, 

It may help a good cause to live. 

A few little bits of ribbon. 

And some toys — they were not new ; 
But they made the young child happy. 

Which has made me happy too. 

Only some outgrown garments — 
Hiey were all I had to spare ; 

But they helped to clothe the needy. 
And the poor are everywhere. 

A word now and then of comfort. 
That cost me nothing to say ; 

But the poor old man died happy. 
And it helped him on the way. 

SiNaxTLAB Fatality on Boabd Ship. 
—A letter from Saigon, China, of date 
17th August last, states that a fatal 
occurrence took place on board a Leith 
steamer at Saigon about the beginning 
of that month, as follows:— **A 
Chinaman went down the hatchway on 
the cargo, and at once dropped down 
dead ; an Engli^man followed to render 
asslBtance, and he shared the same fate ; 



a third, a fourth, and a fifth, sucoee- 
sively descended, and all — one Chinaman 
and four Englishmen — succumbed to 
the unknown and mysterious influence. 
It turned out that the cause of the 
fatality was carbonic acid gas generated 
from a wet 'cargo of pepper and some 
kind of bark. The oaj^ had been en 
bdard only three or four days, viz. from 
Singapore." 

Loss OF LiFS AT^ Sea.— The British 
ship 'Gilney,' Captain Leslie, which left 
London on the 2l8t of Hay and arrived 
at Calcutta early in September, brought 
with her a sad tale of loss of life which 
occurred on her passage out. On the 
night of the 1.30th of July, when the 
vessel was in lat. 37*55 S., long. 72*22 
£., about 500 miles away from St. Paul's 
Ireland near the Cape, the ship was 
running against a heavy gale of wind 
with her courses set and shortened. It 
was the second officer's watch, and he 
called out to some of the seamen to haul 
tight the starboard fore-brace, when she 
suddenly shipped a tremendous sea over 
her port, washing the second officer and 
seven men overboard. Almost imme. 
diately after the second officer and two 
of the seamen were rewanhed on board 
by another wave, but the other five 
were never seen again. The second 
officer, Mr. James Greny, can hardly 
give an account of what occurred. He 
remembered giving an order to the sea- 
men, when he says he was instantly 
washed overboard and washed back. 
He did not, however, sustain any serious 
injuries. 

SiNGTTLAB Shipwbeck. — A most sin* 
gnlar accident, resulting in the total 
loss of a fishing smack, happened early 
or '^ Saturday morning in August, about 
fiv^ miles east of the south cheek of 
Robin Hood's Bay. About two in the 
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morning the orew of the * Ebenezer/ of 
Mamboroagh, belonging to Hr. Stark, 
observed a small boat adrift, and the j 
made an effort to get it, putting about 
for the purpose. Just as they got 
nearly dose to it it was on the top of a 
sea, down which it shot, and struck the 
smack below the water-line near the 
bow, and made such a hole in the 
Tossel that she filled and sunk in about. 
ten minutes. When the crew, which 
consisted of four men and a boy, found 
that the vessel was sinking, they out tiie 
barrels used to float the herring nets, 
and lashed a couple for each, which they 
placed under their arms, and with this 
support they had to riemain over an hour 
in the water. Whilst in such peril they 
observed a coble at some distance, and 
shouted, but were apparently not 
noticed, as the boat passed on. Fortu- 
nately at daybreak their cries were heard 
by the crew of a Lowestoft boat, and 
they took their small boat and rowed in 
the direction of the sound. They were 
lucidly able to pick them up, and on 
getting them on board the smack gave 
them suitable restoratives, afterwards 
landing them at Scarborough. The 
loss of the yawl is a serious one for both 
owner and crew, as everything went to 
the hottom.r—Torkskire Gazette. 



A LiaHTHOUSB FOB Panawa Bay. — A 
contract has been entered into between 
the •Government of the United States of 
Columbia and K. Carlos Amador, for the 
construction of a lighthouse in the Bay 
of Panama, which is to be completed 
within eighteen months, under a penalty 
of 500 dols. in case of default. It will 
be constructed on the most convenient 
spot in the Bay, and will be of such a 
height as to be visible for fourteen or 
sixteen miles. The light will be white, 
flashing. For a period of thirty years 
from the date of its first illumination 
the contractor is to have the right of 
levying dues on all vessels entering the 
bay, except vessels of war and other 
ships in the service of the States of 



Columbia. This right is to lapse in ^ 
case of the light falling to bum on any 
twenty consecutive days. 

Thb Eoyal HuHAinB SocpKinr.— A 
large number of cases of saving or 
attempting to save life in various-parts 
of the world, .some of them evincing 
remarkable courage on the part of the 
rescuers, have recently been investigated 
by this society, which has conf eired its 
rewards. Among the more important 
cases are the following: — ^The medal- 
lion was voted to Mrs. Disney Roebuck, 
wife of Captain Koebuok, of the 46th 
Hegiment ; and a handsome testimonial 
to Miss E. Bond, for the foUowing 
courageous conduct : On the 8th ult 
the Misses Pf eil (three) were bathing at 
Broadstairs, when one of them was 
carried off her feet into deep water. 
One of the sisters going to her help was 
clasped by the neck and dragged under 
water ; and the third sister, who essayed 
to help the other two, was also placed ia 
similar danger, when an alarm having 
been given by a man on the cliff above, 
Mrs. Disney Roebuck, followed by Miss 
Bond, her sister, rushed at once into the 
water with their clothes on and rescued 
the three girls from their extreme peril. 
Mrs.>Roebuok was the first to reac^ the 
ladies, and was soon dragged out of her 
depth. Miss Bond, wading and swim- 
ming, however, came up, and all got safe 
to shore. The rescue was rendered 
additionally difficult by the encuuLbranco 
of the ladies* attire.— The case of H. W. 
F. Holt, who had been previously 
awarded the bronze medallion and clasp 
of the 80ciei7,'^was unanimously referred 
to the next general Court for the award 
of the silver medal for saving the life of 
W. Palmer and attempting to save F. 
Thornton, who fell into 16ft. of water 
at Queen's Wharf, Newcastle Harbour, 
New South Wales, and also for saving 
C. M. Tuke on the 28th of last April, 
while bathing ia a rough sea at New- 
castle. In the first case Holt plunged 
into the water with all his dothes on 
and seized Palmer, whom he isiuooeeded 
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in placing in safety. He then retnmed 
to the -water and swam twentj-fiye yards 
to the rescue of the other man, who 
tenaoionslj olimg to him, and they both 
sank, but Holt managed to escape the 
grasp of the drowning man and rose to 
the surface thoroughly exhausted, and 
had to be helped out of the water. In 
the Becond case, Holt sprang from a rock 
twelve feet high to the rescue of Tuke,, 
and, after swimming thirty yards, 
reached him and placed him temporarily 
on an adjacent rock, afterwards with 
great difficulty swimming to the land 
with him. 

A Tais of thb Sba. — Gapt. Bremner, 
of the < Chilian,' screw steamer, which 
has arziyedat Queenstown from New 
Orleans, reports that at eight a.m., ia 
lat. 44 N, long. 42 W., on the 7th 
January, after experiencing a terrific 
revolying storm, he sighted a vessel on 
her beam ends, with only her foremast 
standing. He bore down, and found 
her to be the ' Otto George,' of Bremen. 
Two men were aft waving for assis- 
tance, and -when within about one mile 
he discovered a slight smoke issuing 
from the after part. He steamed up to 
leeward, and when within 100 feet of 
her hailed the men to jump overboard 
and they would pick tiiem up. After 
waiting as long as it was safe, the 
wreck drifting very fast to seaward, and 
seeing the men did not avail themselves 
of the opportunity, he steamed round 
to windward of her and laid the steamer 
broadside on to the sea. The lee life- 
boat was lowered and manned with the 
chief officer and six hands. The sea 
being very heavy they could not ap- 
proach the ship close, and, seeing this, 
one of the two men jumped overboard, 
but sank before the boat could reach 
liiwi- The other man still stuck to the 
vessel, which was then one mass of 
flames. The lifeboat being in great 
danger of getting swamped, came back 
ui^der the lee of the steamer, where, in 
the attempt to hoist her up, she got 
stove and went to pieces. The captain 



steamed down towards the sh^ again, 
but, not seeing the man* kept away on 
his course. 

GBATTnJDB FOB Pabt Favoubs. — ^Thc 
following letter was handed to us by a 
respectable resident in Feel, Isle of 
Man. It shows, after a lapse of ten 
years, the feelings of gratitude for the 
relief given by the Society to "poos 
castaways are stiU fresh in their recol- 
lection: '^Inthe winter of 1868 I was 
one of the crew of the sntaok * Bover ' 6t 
this port. We started for the Orkneys 
in the month of January, 1869, for a 
cargo of potatoes. We arrived safely, 
and commenced loading our cargo in 
"West Hohn Bay. "We had about three- 
fourths of our cargo on board, when the 
wind, which had been at N.W. for a 
long time, suddenly veered to S.£. ; and 
in spite of every exertion to save our 
vessel, she drove on shore on a rocky 
ledge. In a short time she began to 
leak, and before the tide left her our 
cargo of potatoes was lost, being entirely 
covered with salt water. "We were now 
left entirely destitute, having no money 
but a small subscription which the 
farmeis gave us. We made the beet of 
our way to Kirkwall, looking for some 
means of returning to our native place. 
One of our men was fortunate enough 
to get a vessel bound to our island ; but 
there was still three of us remaining. 
In passing down by the quay I noticed 
an office of the Suifweeoked Mabinbbs' 
SooiETY, but not being a member I 
hesitated to ask such a favour. I then 
asked my mates if they thought it worth 
trying for a passage home, and, after 
some hesitation, we entered the office 
and asked for the agent. Mr. Bakey 
(the name of the agent) came forward, 
and we stated our case to him; and, 
after some deliberation, he gave .us a 
pass to Leith by steamboat and a. letter 
to the Agent at Leith, who on our 
arrival received us most kindly, and 
forwarded us on to Liverpool, from 
whence we arrived at our native place, 
at the sole oost of the 3hxfwbboxbd 
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Mashtebs* Societt, and to wliich so- 
ciety I trust we shall ever feel deeply 
grateful." 

Chased by Shaekb. — Tte Courrier des 
Mats UhU relates a terrible adventure 
which occurred to a native of Pemam- 
buco, a mulatto, who had been sent into 
penal servitude on the island of Fer- 
nando Noronha, and had managed to 
escape, in company with two fellow- 
convicts, on board a raft, with which 
they attempted to reach the mainland. 
On the second day after their departure 
one of the men accidentally fell into the 
water, and was devoured by sharks under 
the Yesry eyes of his two comrades. On 
the fourth day the other died of exhaus- 
tion, and the survivor threw the body 
overboard to the sharks, thinking that 
they would then leave him alone. But 
the sharks were not to be thus put off ; 
and, having twice tasted human food, 
were hungry for more. They accord- 
ingly crowded round the little raft, 
eagerly watching its sole occupant from 
aU sides, their long rows of teeth glis- 
tening in expectation of the sweet 
morsel he would make. In fact, look 
which way he would, he could see 
nothing but teeth and eyes. For six 
days this lasted. Unable to sleep, or 
even to lie down, for fear of being 
devoured, without provisions, without 
water, and the hot sun beating down 
upon his defenceless head, the escaped 
convict was becoming a raving lunatic, 
when his tiny craft was espied by an 
American vessel, the captain of which 
rescued him and took him to New 
York. 

Filey Bay Habboue and Pieb.— The 
Yarmouth Gazette^ speaking of the pro- 
jected harbour of refuge at Filey, says : 
" We last week briefly referred to the 
number of Hves lost and the vessels 
wrecked on the north-east coast, and 
also to the efforts now being made for 
the construction of a harbour of refuge 
at Filey. The wreck chart of Great 



Britain published every year shows at a 
glance t^e immense amount of property 
destroyed, and the large number of lives 
that are lost between Harwich and 
Newcastle ; audit is therefore surprising 
that the Government has not had one or 
more good harbours of refuge con- 
structed, the ships and fishing vessels 
constantly sailing up and down the 
North Sea being many thousands in 
number. On the coast of Yorkshire, at 
Filey Bay, there is a grand natural 
breakwater of very hard rock projecting 
into the sea about a mile, called the 
^^ggi which even the Romans some two 
thousand years ago appear to have 
utilised to a certain extent, as there are 
stUl remains of a pier formed by them 
extending in a southerly direction from 
Filey Brigg, and the remains will no 
doubt be useful to the present promoters. 
The contemplated project, if carried out, 
will be a national blessing, and Govern- 
ment ought to afford every possible aid 
to the promoters. We read that on 
Whit-Monday, in the ^'merrie month of 
May," 1860, 186 fishermen were drowned 
belonging to the port of Yarmouth alone, 
and there has been fearful loss of life 
and pi-operty since, as the books of the 
Sailors* Home will incontestibly prove, 
no less than 6,000 shipwrecked seamen 
having been admitted into that institu- 
tion during the few years it has been 
opened. Filey Bay is exactly opposite 
the Dogger Bank, a great resort of 
fishing vessels in the North Sea, and a 
harbour there would not only be a great 
means of saving fishermen's lives and 
vessels, but also enable them to return 
rapidly to the fishing grounds when the 
gales have blown over. The same may 
be said of the immense fleet of colliers 
and other craft, for there is no place 
more dangerous than this part of the 
coast, and vessels have to run a very 
long distance out of their course before 
obtaining any shelter. Yet England, 
with the largest fleet of merchant vessels 
in the world, has allowed this to g^ on 
year after year. The projected harbour 
wUl have an -area of IdO acres, and 36 
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feet at high water, and we trust that it 
will Roon be brought to a suocefisful 



An Act ofHeboisic. — ^The Committee 
of Lloyd's have bestowed the broiize 
medal of the Society of Lloyd's — which 
they haye the power of presenting under 
an Act of Parliament as an honorary 
acknowledgment to those who have by 
extraordinary exertions contributed to 
the saving of life at sea — upon Captain 
Peter Sharp, master of the * Annabella 
Clark/ of Ardrossan, and upon John 
M'Intosh, able-bodied seaman of the 
same vessel, for their bravery in res- 
cuing, at the imminent risk of their own 
lives, the crew of the French ship 
'Melanie,' which caught fire on the 
night of the 20th of November with 500 
barrels of petroleum on board. When 
the French ship *Melanie' blew up, 
the captain of the * Annabella Clark,' 
lying some eighty yards distant, with an 
able-bodied seaman? named John 
M'Intosh, at once put off in a small 
dingy to the rescue of the French crew ; 
and, although their boat was enveloped 
in flames and they themselves were all 
on fire, they hung on to the main-sheet 
of the blazing vessel till they had suc- 
ceeded in rescuing the two men left on 
board. Both are dreadfully burnt, and 
their deliverer, John Mcintosh, of Ar- 
dro8san,was so much injured that he was 
taken to the Bayonne hospital, and in 
the surgeon's opinion it is doubtfnl 
whether he will ever regain the use of 
his left hand, by which he held on to 
the rigging of the blazing vessel. No 
man who wears the Victoria Cross ever 
earned it for greater bull-dog pluck. 



ANew Lifebuoy. — Mr. Boyd,of Peter- 
head, has practically proved that a life- 
buoy may be made of a highly portable 
i»ature without impairing its buoyant 
qualities. This excellent invention was 
recently shown to Mr. Lindon Saunders, 
the Travelling Secretary in Scotland of 



the Sbifwbbgkeo Mabdiebs' Sooebit. 
It consists of stout waterproofed material 
joined in segments in the form of the 
ordinary circular lifebuoy, and is sup- 
plied with a mouthpiece, through which 
air can be blown. When thus inflated 
it has a thoroughly serviceable appear- 
ance, with the ordinary lines attached. 
On the occasion referred to, the inflation 
occupied less than a minute. One of 
the principal advantages daimed for this 
invention is, that when uninflated it 
lies perfectly flat, occupies very little 
room, and can be easily carried. Mr. 
Boyd's idea was most successfully car- 
ried out by Messrs. Samuel Matthews 
and Son, Charing Cross, London, and 
the cost of production is about SOs. 



The Employees' and "Wobeken's Act 
Ain) Seamen. — At the Trade Union 
Congress recently held at Bristol, a 
resolution was carried recommending 
the extension of the provisions of the 
Employers' and Workmen's Act to sea- 
men. It was stated that the only work- 
ing man now existing who could be 
seized and imprisoned for not fulfilling 
a contract, was the British seaman and 
the London gas-stoker. One difficulty 
in the way of extending the Act to sea- 
men was the advance note, but a de- 
cided difference of opinion existed as to 
whether it would e a good thing lo 
aboHsh the system. One of the speakeir, 
Mr. Fitzpatrickof Liverpooljhadreceived 
a letter on the que8tibufroril**Mr. Plim- 
soll, in which he said he thought thi t 
the difficulty as to advance notes would 
be completely met by the proposal to 
extend to seamen the provisions of tbe 
Workmen and Employers' Act, for if it 
were done, and the power to imprison 
were taken away, advance notes would 
by that fact alone be abolished ; whilst 
he did not believe that the shipowners 
would refuse to give an advance to a 
steady man in need of it. It was aho 
moved that, in the opinion of the Con- 
gress, it was desirable to develop the 
National Seamen Protection Society, as 
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suggested in the report of the Parlia- 
mentary Oommittee, 



BiSAflitHBS AT Sba.. — On Saturday 
momingy a collision ocoorred off ilam- 
borongh Head between the screw 
steamer * Sprey,' of Aberdeen, and the 
screw steamer *Redewater,' of New- 
castle, and resulted in the former foun- 
dering almost immediately. A dense 
fog prevailed at the time. The ' Eede- 
water' struck the other vessel on the 
forepart of the port side, causing ot 
to sink soon afterwards. The or 
wiere saved by getting on board the 
'Bedewater,' and were brought to 
Shields yesterday. The « Sprey ' was 
in ballast and bound to Sunderland, 
Through the collision the < EedewaterV 
bows were stove in, and she will have to 
undergo repairs before sailing agaiu. 
There were 32 British and foreign 
wrecks reported during the past week, 
making a total for the present year of 
1^489, or a decrease of 282 as compared 
with the corresponding period of last 
year. The approximate value of pro- 



perty lost was £400,000, including 
British vessels and cargoes £260,000, 
and the aggregate tonnage was about 
15,000 tons. 

I/iGBTHOTTBBS. — A IVeuch writer cal- 
culated that at the oommenoement of 
1877 there existed in the world 2,814 
lighthouses, of more or less imp6rtance, 
viz., 1,785 on the coasts of Europe, 674 
on those of America, 162 in Asia, and 
93 in Africa. As regards Europe the 
best lighted coasts are those of Belgium, 
France following immediately after; 
then come in the order following, Hol- 
land, England, Spain, Prussia, Italy, 
Sweden and Norway, Portugal, Den- 
mark, Austria, Turkey, Greece, and 
finally Bussia. Besides Europe, the 
best lighted coasts are those of the 
United States, which have one light for 
every 20 miles, whUst the BrazHian 
coast has only one light for every 87 
miles. Of the 2,874 in existence at the 
commencement of 1877, about 2,300 had 
been established since 1830, whilst the 
power of the greater part of tiiose exist- 
ing before 1830 has been increased. 



COLLECTIONS, LEGACIES, MEETINGS, SEEMONS, <fcc. 

¥w the Shiptcreeked Mariners' Society/, 



fiiBidNaHAX.— PromaSchool 

Class ....^ £0 4 

Bltcb. — Proceeds of Sermon 
by Eev. Vetrauio Tyas 
(Life Member), in the Cen- 
tral Hall on the occasion 

of Harvest Festival 7 5 

Haevest THANKSGiviNa Seevices. — 
The annual Thanksgiving Service for the 
late abundant harvest was held in the 
Central Hall, AVaterloo, on Sunday after- 
noon, 16th Sept. thepreacher on the occa- 
sion being the Bev. Yetranio Tyas, 
Wesleyain minister. The occasion and 
the popularity of Mr. Tyas drew to- 
gether a crowded congregation, niunber- 
ing upwards of 800 people. The Revt 



J. Brown, Presbyterian, of Seaton Pelar 
val ; Eev. J. Craig, Presbyterian, BljUi ; 
Bev. T. Clifton, Congregationalist, 
Blyth; Eev. "W. James, Methodist New 
Connexion, Blyth, also took part in the 
devotional exercises. The Eev. Y. Tyas 
too^forhistextMatt. xiii. 18— 23. The 
preacher beg^an by saying that the 
meeting of to-day might be fairly taken 
as a proof that we recognise Grod's 
hand in the harvest which has just been 
gathered in. Having this faith it was 
right that we should cherish gratitude 
in our hearts, and give some public ex- 
pression thereto. After a few otherintro- 
ductory remarks, the preacher drew at- 
tention to some of the lessons taught by 
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Ohiisfis para1)l9 of the sower. Speak- 
ing first of the sower, he said, that 
whilst Christ Himself was truly the 
greatest sower, we might also poiat to the 
preacher, the Sunday* sohool teacher, 
and say in the words of the parable, 
"Behold, a sower went forth to sow." 
The next point noticed was the seed 
sown. This was variously reported by 
the evangelists as the word, the word 
of Gk}d, and the word of the kingdom. 
After speaking of the mighty power of 
words, the preacher went on to show 
how the living multiplying power of the 
Gospel was aptly illustrated by the 
seed. The third point of the parable 
noticed was the two-fold residt — of 
failure and sujccess, with the various rea- 
sons given by Christ. The first cause 
of failure wa« that the seed fell on the 
wayside, that is on ground hard, un- 
broken, unprepared ; and so the truth 
too often fell upon the ears of men 
whose hearts were hardened by worldli- 
ness. When men went forth to busi- 
ness the mind was all on the alert, and 
if they heard some report of a failure, 
or of a rise or fall in the market, at once 
the mind was asking, How wiU this 
affect me ? "What shall I do in view of 
it ? But the mind was not thus on the 
alert on entering the sanctuary, and 
tliough they hear it proclaimed that 
there is a heaven to gain, and a hell to 
shun, the truth is heard with perfect in- 
difference. The second cause of failure 
was that the seed fell on a rock which 
had just a thin covering of soil, and 
though it grew rapidly, yet it soon 
withered because there was no deepness 
of earth. So there were persons of a 
superficial emotional character who 
hegan a religious life, but soon fell 
away. Their conviction of sin or the 
conception of what a religious life really 
is being superficial, taking account only 
of its promise of good, not of its diffi- 
culties; hence, when these arise, they 
are offended. The third cause of failure 
was through the growth of thorns or 
weeds. So the cares of poverty might 
lead to murmuring and discontent, or 



riches and wordly pleasures might over- 
grow the good and destroy the spiritual 
life. In speaking of success, the preacher 
briefly drew attention to three or four 
words as embodying the reason why the 
seed brought forth fruit unto perfection. 
The seed was received, kept, and pa- 
tiently watohed. So must we lay hold 
of the truth, must make it the rule of 
our conduct and patiently puU up the 
weeds of envy, jealousy, malice, selfish- 
ness, and pride as quickly as they arise* 
The preacher concluded with the peti- 
tion that in the final harvest home of 
the world, when the great Lord of the 
harvest shall say to the angel-reapers, 
" Grather the wheat into my bam," we 
may all be amongfst the number so 
galJiered in. At the close of the service 
a collection was taken in aid of the funds 
of the Shifwbegxed Eishebiiek and 
Maeinees' Royal Benevolent Society 
nVfr. John Robinson, jun., local agent, 
Blyth), which annually distributes in 
relief in Blyth a sum of £200 in excess 
of the income of the agency, and has, 
therefore a very special claim upon the 
public of this locsJity. The collection 
amounted to £7 6b., and constitutes the 
rev. preacher a life member of the 
Society. 

Bishop "Weaemouth. — Pro- 
ceeds of Sermon by Rev. 
Canon Cockin (Life Go- 
vernor) in Parish Church.. 12 10 
Bbay, Dublin. — ^Proceeds of 
Sermon by Rev» Canon 
Scott, Rector of Christ- 
church 4 11 

Chmstchuboh. — Coll. made 
by a Clergyman for two 
men (B. and C. Hyde), 
who assisted at a wreck; 
given by them to Society, 
through Eastbourne agent 2 11 4 
Hull. — Coll. from members 
of Kingston Lodge of 

Freemasons 01 12 6- 

Limekilns.^ — ^Proceeds of Ser- 
mon by Rev. J. Or, Craw- 
ford (IiifeMember)atir.P. 
Church :... 7 14 
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LoNSON.^-Mrs. Ann Jones 25 

The following Legacies 
have been announced or re- 
ceived : — 

Samuel Tingle, Esq., of 

Bath 600 

• Mrs. Matilda Martha 
Olubley, of Cheltenham ... 100 

Edward Jones, Esq., of 
Port Hope,^ Ontario, Ca- 
nada 1,000 dols. 

Miss Alice Atkinson, of 
' Giggleswick, near Settle .. 19 19 
Maidstone. — At a meeting of Court 
Star, Ancient Order of Foresters, held at 
the Castle Hotel, Week Street, on Mon- 
day evening, 4th Nov., the annual dona- 
tion of 10s. was g^nted to the funds of 
the Shipwbecbed Mabinebs* Society. 
This Institution, although but little 
known in Maidstone, is a very valuable 
one, and several inhabitants of the town 
subscribe to it. The objects of the 
society are to forward shipwrecked ma- 



riners to their homes, no matted; how 
great the distance is, and to provide for 
the widows and orphans of those 
drowned at sea. The benefits are also 
extended to all those who are engaged 
on the water. The society has a very- 
large number of members, and tlie 
Queen is a liberal patron. 
SuNDEBLAND. — Proceeds of 
Sermon by Rev. W. R, 
Burnett, Vicar of Saint 
Thomas's (Life Governor) 25 6 
Taunton. — Portion of Offer- 
tory at St. Mary Magda- 
lene Church, on the occa- 
sion of the Harvest Festvl. 4 6 4 
"Weston-Supeb-Mabe. — Pro- 
ceeds of Sermon by Rev. 
W. Hunt Trinity Church 

(Life Governor) 16 13 8 

Proceeds of Sermon by 
Rector of Parish Church, 
Rev. Prebendary G.Buckle 
(Life Governor) 13 12 



EEWAEDS FOE SAVING LIFE AT SEA. 



The following rewards were granted by 
the Shipwbeokbd Mabinebs* Society 
during the past quarter, viz. : — 

Nov. 15th. — Captain the Hon. Francis 
Maude, R.N., V.P., in the chair. 

Captain Holdsworth brought to the 
notice of the Committee the following 
act of heroism as reported in the daily 
papers : — The large iron ship * Eblaua,' 
of Liverpool, 1,351 tons register, com- 
manded by Captain Liver, left Liverpool 
for Madras on Thursday, October 3, and 
experienced bad weather, until reaching 
the Smalls Lights. The wind was from 
south and south-west, and it got worse 
from that time until Sunday, when there 
was a heavy gale from the southward, 
which, however, moderated towards 
Monday, when the weather became a 
little finer. On Tuesday it commenced 
to blow again from south-south-west, 
increasing to a heavy gale, and became 
still worse on Wednesday, with moun- 
tainous seas. On Thursday, at 2 a.m., 
when inlat. 48 62 N., long. 10 33 W., 



a tremendous sea struck the vessel, 
throwing her over on her side, shifting 
ihe cargo, washing away the lifeboat, 
and smashing the bulwarks. Towards 
morning the main aud mizen masts were 
cut away, and the vessel was quite over 
on her side, and settling down fast. At 
about 6 o'clock in the morning the bark 
*Decapolis,* of London, Captain Al- 
mond, from Adelaide for London, hove 
in sight, and signals of distress were 
made to her, and she bore down and 
stood by them for about 14 hours, until 
all the crew were rsscued and taken 
aboard. When she first approached the 
*£blana'the latter' s boats wore launched, 
but were stove in by the seas, one of the 
crew being badly injured. A boat with 
six men was then sent from the * Deca- 
polis,' and she succeeded in rescuing six 
of the 'Eblana's' men. There was a 
great gale on and tremendous seas, and 
it was impossible to get the boat close 
to the ship, and a communication was 
made between them bylifebuoyd and 
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life lineB. AU idae orew were sayed by 
thifl mieanB, by being banled through 
the water to the boat. On retnming to 
the ' Deoapolis ' with these men, the boat 
was stoYe and became useless, and the 
mate of the barque, who was in charge, 
was hurt in the aim and shoulder. A 
seoond boat was then sent, and in five 
trips rescued twenty-two men. The 
aervioewas attended with considerable 
difficulty and danger, and the ' Eblana' s ' 
orew speak well of the gallantry of the 
oQuBan, especiaUy of that of the oarpea^ 
ter, named David Stephen, of Stepney, 
Ijcmdon, who, with three hands, liad 
oharge of the boat on four successiye 
trips, and.Ctoorg^ Bourne, an appren- 
tice, who went every time, first in the 
boat that was stove in, and afterwards 
in the second boat, and managed the 
life lines, pulling all the men from the 
ship to the boat. The unfortunate men 
lost all their clothes and effects. The 
captain, officers, and crew of the ' Deca- 
poHs * behaved very kindly towards them 
during the two days they were aboard 
her, and gave them various articles of 
clothing. 

A letter was also read from Captain 
Almond, giving the names of the men 
who manned the boats, with the number 
of trips taken by each/ "When, it was 
proposed from the chair, and unani- 
mously resolved, that Captain Thomas 
M. Almond be awarded the Gold Medal 
of the Society, and that Silver Medals 
jgihould be awarded to Martin Fearce 
Organ, Frederick Christiensen, William 
Quirk, August Hansen, "William Ander- 
son, David Stephen, George Herbert 
Adamson, Harry Saunders, and G. W. 
K. Bourne, apprentice; and it was 
farther resolved that a sextant should 
be presented to the apprentice in addi- 
tion to the medal, as the Committee 
considered his conduct most praise- 
worthy in volunteering to go with each 
boat to the rescue of the unfortunate 
men, who, but for the assistance of 
Captain Atmond and his crew, would 
in an human probability have perished. 

The Secretary was also instructed to 



oonvey to the captain and orew cfi the 
'DeoapoUs' the Committee's full appre- 
ciation of theur gallant and suooeasfol 
efforts tosave the lives of theirfellow-men, 
and also their earnest hope that this ac- 
know]edgm69t of their heroism would 
be an incentive to future exertion in the 
same noble work, should naoessity arise. 

It was then proposed by Captain 
HddBworth, and unanimou^y agreed 
to, that, with the kind permission of the 
directors, the medals should be pre- 
sented at the Sailors' Home, Well 
Street, London Docks, on Saturday, the 
23rd'inst., at two o'clock, at which pre- 
sentation were present^Captain the 
Hon. Francis Maude, B.N.y in the 
chair; Admiral Sir Walter Tarleton, 
Admiral Prevost, Captain Littlehales, 
B.N., Captain James Furnell, It.N.R., 
Captains Holds worth, Steele, Main- 
land, and Deacon; H. £. Symons, 
Esq., Eev. T. Heffell, Bev. C. W. 
Matthews, Secretory British and 
Foreign Sailors' Socie^; Thomas Bald- 
ing, Esq., Secretary Sailors* Home; 
Edward C. Lean, Esq., Secretary Ship- 
WBEOKED Mabiness' Soctbtt, and a largpe 
number of 8ailors#< The meeting having 
been opened with prayer by the Bev. T, 
Heffell, the Chairmsn, aft^ speaking of 
the heroic conduct displayed by Captain 
Almond and his crew on the occasion i^ 
question, incidentally referred to the 
many advantages conferred by the 
Shifwbiokes Hasinbbs' Sooiett on its 
members, of whom there were about 
50,000. He urged all ^esent to join it 
(the audience being composed for the 
most part of the sailprs in the Home). 
He then presented the gpld medal to 
Captain Almond, who, in reply, said 
that qn the occasion in question they 
w&ce running under dose-reefed top- 
sails and a reefed foresail, with a very 
high ses^when they sighted the * Eblana' 
with a signal of distress flying. They 
coold judge from what he had said thirt 
some hard work had to be done, but it 
was done cheerfully. They had acted 
likesailozs. 

The silver m^dal w,sl& next presented 
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to Ba^id Stephen, who expieesed- his 
gratitade ; and finally George Bonme, 
the apprentioe, who was greeted with 
three ringing oheers, was presented 
with the medal and sextant, which he 
soitahly acknowledged. The remainder 
of the crew haying reshipped, their 
medals were afterwards forwarded, 
according to the captain's directions. 

The Chairman, after a few more 
remarks, called npon Captain Holds- 
worth, who proposed a vote of thanks 
to the Directors of the Sailors' Home 
for their kindness in putting their dining 
hall at the disposal of the Committee, 
which was carried with acclamation. 

Admiral Sir W. Tarleton, on behalf 
of the Directors of the Sailors* Home, 



said that they wero glad to gra&t lihe 
use of the Home for such a purpose, and 
expressed a hope that the seamen pre- 
sent would be as ready as their mates 
to assist in rescuing anyone in distress. 
Admiral Preyoet then in suitable 
terms proposed a yote of thanks to the 
Chairman, which was carried with three 
hearty 4)heers, and briefly acknowledged 
by Captain Maude, when this most in- 
teresting meeting came to an end, after a 
few remarks from a Sailor present, who 
earnestly adyised his brother seamen to 
join a society from which he had reaped 
so much benefit, haying been twice re- 
lieyed in three weeks, as it had been his 
misfortune to be twice wrecked in that 
time. 



EEWAEDS FOR SAVING LIFE ON THE COASTS. 



Thb following are the rewards granted 
by the Boyal National Lifeboat InsUta- 
tion during the past quarter :— 

Oct. 3rd.— Mr. Thomas Chapman, 
F.R.S., y.P., in the chair. 

Bewards amounting to £186 were 
•granted to thf crews of lifeboats of the 
Institution for recent seryices. The 
Douglas No. 2 lifeboat was called out 
during a strong gale from the west to 
the aid of the distressed brigantine 
« Delhi,' of Belfast. On the boat 
arriying alongside, it was found that 
the heayy seas were sweeping oyer the 
yessel's deck, and that her crew were 
dinging to the rigging in a most ex- 
hausted condition. With some diffi- 
culty they were taken into the lifeboat 
and safely landed ; the brigantine after- 
wards became a total wreck. The 
Heetwood lifeboat was instrumental in 
saying a boy from the barque * Charles 
Challoner,' of that port, which had 
stranded near the Wyre Lighthouse. 
The remainder of the crew had pre- 
yiously taken refuge in the steamer 
which had the barque in tow before she 
went ashore, but to do so they had to 
jump from tiieir vessel to the steamer; 



the boy was not able to make the leap, 
and he could not haye been taken from 
the stranded ^p in the absence of the 
lifeboat. The Thurso lifeboat went out 
fiye times to different yessels which 
were in much peril while at anchor off 
that place, a strong westerly gale sud- 
denly springing up, accompanied by a 
heayy sea and seyere showers of hail 
and rain. She was instrumental in 
landing no less than forty -one persons, 
including four women and children, 
from ten of the distressed ships, her 
crew being employed altogether about 
fifteen hours in rendering these seryices. 

Various rewards were granted to the 
crews of shore boats for saying life 
from wrecks on our coast, andpaylixents 
amounting to £3,462 were made'^ on 
some of the 268 lifeboat stations of the 
Institution. 

Noyember 7. — ^Mr. Thomas Chapman, 
F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. 

The Falling No. 2 lifeboat had sayed 
the crew of seyen men belongiag to the 
schooner * Smithfield, ' of Aberdeen, 
which was wrecked on the Hasborough 
Sands, in a strong wind and heayy sea. 
Six of the men were taken from the 
ship's boat ; they reported that the 
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master had remamed on board, and on 
hearing this the lifeboat prooeeded to 
the ship, which, by that time, had suik 
— and was fortunately enabled, with 
much difficulty, to lesoue him from the 
rigging of the wreck. The Fishgnard 
lifeboat was instrumental, during a very 
severe gale, in saving the crew of four 
men from the schooner ' Charlotte,' of 
Portmadoc, which went on the rocks, 
and became a total wreck, near that 
lifeboat station. The Maryport life- 
boat brought ashore nine men, one of 
whom had lost his senses through fear, 
from the barque * 0am Toal,' of Liver- 
pool, which was in a dangerous posrtioa 
near the sandbanks off the Cumberland 
coast, during a westerly gale, and in a 
very rough sea. The "Whitehaven life- 
boat afterwards went to the assLstanoe 
of the same vessel, which was even- 
tually taken into that port in safety, 
with the master and mate on board* 

l^early £250 were ordered to be paid 
to lifeboat crews for their services during 
the past month. Rewards were also 
granted to the crews of several shore- 
boats for saving life from wrecks on our 
coasts, and payments amounting to 
£3,334 were made on some of the 269 
lifeboat establishments of the Institu- 
tion. 

Deoember 5th.— His Gfraoe the Duke 
of Northumberland, Lord Privy Seal, 
President of the Institution, in the 
chair. 

The lifeboat at Donna Kook, Lincoln- 
Bhire, was called out no less than six 
times in very stormy weather, and on 
every occasion her gallant crew promptly 
responded to the call for their services, 
and they were instrumental in saving 
the crew of nine men and a pilot from 
the brig * Matilda,' of Larvig, wrecked 
near Grainthorpe Haven, and three men 
from the Prussian brig * Johann Benja- 
min.' The Theddlethorpe lifeboat also 
put off to the last-named istressed 
vessel and brought ashore six of her 
crew. The Oddfellow's lifeboat, sta- 
tioned at Cleethorpes, the next station 
north of Donn^ Nook, was the means, 



under very gallant cirourostanoes, of 
saving the crew of five men of thebrig- 
antine 'Sea Flower,' of Seaham; the 
greatest danger was inourzed in zesouing 
the shipwrecked crew, and the lifeboat 
received some injury by the sbip^s boat 
being washed on to her from the deck 
of the vessel by the heavy seas. The 
Lowestoft large sailing lifeboat brought 
safely ashore the crew, numbering alto- 
gether twentynsix men, from the steam* 
ship * Jorm,' of Copenhagen, and the 
schooner * Zosteria,' of Colchester, which 
vessels were in perilous positions off 
Lowestoft during very seveito weather. 
The Covent*garden lifeboat at Caister, 
Norfolk, saved the crew of five men of 
the schooner *r. Edwards,* of Grimsby, 
who had been compelled to take to their 
boat on their vessel being wrecked on 
the Middle Cross Sands; the boat was 
in a sinking condition, the sea breaking 
heavily at the time, when the lifeboat 
reached it. That lifeboat and the 
smaller one on the same station were 
also respectively the means of helping 
two distressed vesseb into harbour» 
vi2., the cutter * Mystery,' of Yarmonth» 
and the schooner, 'Milky Way,' of 
Fraserburgh. The Thorpe lifeboat, 
with great difficulty, saved five men 
from the schooner * Margaret,' of Gkx>le, 
their men being hauled into the boat by 
means of lifebuoys ; and the Hartlepool 
No. 3 lifeboat rescued seven persons 
from the schooner < Escape,' of Hull, 
which stranded on Middleton Beach, 
and soon afterwards became a total 
wreck. 

Howards amounting to £550 were 
ordered to be paid to lifeboat crews for 
their services during the past month, 
and various sums were also granted to 
the crews of shore boats for saving life 
from wrecks on our coasts. 

Payments to the amount of £2,400 
were likewise made on different Uf eboat 
establishments. Altogether the Insti- 
tution has been instrumental this year 
by its lifeboats and other means in 
saving 576 lives, besides helping to res- 
cue sixteen vessels from destruction. 
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BELIEF TO FISHERMEN AND MARINERS, THEIR 
WIDOWS, ORPHANS, &o- 



Leave thy fatherless children, I will preserve them alive; 

THY WIDOWS TRUST IN ME/'-^EREMIAH XLIX. 11. 



AND LET 



BtcOmneni of ReUqf afforded by th$ << Sfwi^ufreched Ma/rinort^ Society** to Fishermen 
and McurvnerSf to assist to nstore their Boais or Oloihes^ oMd to the Widows, OrphwM$ 
and Aged Parents of the Drovmed, S^c hetweei^ ths let Beptember and dOth Nof)ember, 
1878. 



Non.— In the following tables H sttadc fbr nuuinsr, whefefaer of the Royal Nayy* Tittiisport, 
or Merchant Servioei MM. xnaater mariner; A apprentioe : V flshermans FB pilot and boat- 
man t W widow; O orphan; AP aged parent. The flgores following signify the amount of 
relief, and Agency where it was giren. 



£ e. < 
10M,1 MM, 1 

PB, 10 W, 16 

O 115 2 

dMM, 1W,20 U 15 

XU 2 7 

2M 6 7 

IW, 6 19 3 

1PB,1W,2 0... 15 7 
IMM, IW, 40 21 12 

IF 1 12 

1W,10 9 1 

8 F, a PB, 2 W 22 17 

IW 8 15 

IM 2 

2M 6 

IF 3 17 

15M,2MM,5W, 

9 92 15 

2AP 2 

IMM 2 10 

IM 3 

1M,2AP 6 17 

1M,1MM,1AP 10 2 

IPB 1 9 

18F,1W,6 0... 75 16 



IF 
3M,1MM,1W, 

4 

3W,40 

IM 

IM '. 

IF 

2F 

2F 



4 2 



16 7 
2 5 
1 12 

5 
4 12 
4 8 

6 17 



9 London^ 
OAher^^den, 
6 Aberdovey. 
6 Amlwch, 
9 Anstruther, 
6 AppUdore, 
6 Arhrooih, 
6 Banff, 
9 Bangor {I.) 
2 Barra, 
Barrow, 
Q Belfast 
Bid^ord, 
6 Blaheney, 

6 BlytK 
Bo*ness, 
Boston, 
Bridport, 
6 Bristol, 
6 Bri»ham. 
Broadstairs. 
9^ticMe. 
dBvmhami 1 
Beepdale, ) 
6 Cardiff, 
Cardigan, 
6 Ga/marvon, 
OCarricltfergvs, 
6 Oharlestown, 
Cockensne, 
Conway, 



£ s. 

8F 6 6 

IP 6 11 

15PB,1W,60 88 IQ 

IW 6 10 

10M,1PB,3W, 

6 0,4AP ... 81 10 

IMM, 2F 9 5 

41; 10 2 

1PB,2 W 20 16 

1W,10 12 11 



IF .... 



3W 

2M, 2W,6 

5F 

IM 

IMM, 3F 6 2 

6W, 8 71 1 

8 MM, 2 W, 6 50 12 

2PB 6 7 

2M 4 7 

1 M, 2MM,8F, 

8W, 6 88 16 

5M,1MM,1PB, 

2AP 

6M, IPB, IW, 

3 

2PB 

IF 

IM 

7M,1MM,4W, 

6 O, 2 AP ... 
4PB 



Govs Ba/y. 
8 CulUn, 
SBeah 
Dover, 

Dtmdee. 
6 Exmouth. 
6 Eyemouth, 
Fdlmofuth, 
3 Favershatn* 
6 Fetlar. 
6 Filey, 
Fowey, 
8 Framilode, 
FraserhwrgK 

Qerrans, 
6 Qirvan. 
3 Glasgow, 
6 Goole, 

6 Gravesend, 
6 Grays. 

1 Grimsby, 



22 5 Gnemsey. 



9 12 
7 17 
16 15 
15 6 
9 
2 15 



31 
4 
8 
1 



1 
17 


10 



83 17 
7 



2M,4W 80 4 



3 Haailepool. 
6 Harwich, 
Hempstead, 
OHiUsioiok. 

6HuU. 

Hvnstanton, 

Slpsioich, 
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£ 8. 


d. 


IW 3 


Jersey. 


2M 8 7 


eKmcardme. 


IF 8 10 


Kirkwall 


IMM 2 6 


Lame, 


1M,3W,20... 27 2 


6 Leith. 


1M,1MM,6P, 




1W,50,2AP 48 B 


9 Lerwick. 


7M,1MM,6W, 




110 74 3 


9 Liverpool, 


10 PB, 1 W ... 33 1 


4 LlaneUy, 


2W,10 11 15 


Looe. 


1 M, 8F 32 16 


Lnssievno^h» 


5M, 3MM 19 12 


6 Loweetqft, 


1MM,2F. IW 13 10 


Lynn, 


1MM,2F 11 5 


Lytham. 


1 MM, 2 W, 6 20 7 


6 Maryport. 


8M,1MM 26 16 


Middleshoro*. 


IP 2 


Millhrook, 


1 M, 5 F, 2 W, 




4 31 14 


6 Montrose, 


3M,1MM,2F, 




IW, 2 16 13 


6 Mosabomh 


IF 6 


Mv/ndesUy, 


3W, 3 21 11 


8 Newcastle, 


IW, 10 10 18 


9 Newhaven, 


IM, IPB 6 16 


Newport (Af)- 


8W,70 26 12 


6 New(iuay(C). 


2M,1MM,1W, 




30 28 1 


ZNewQwvy(W) 
N, Berwick, 


IP 2 6 


13M,1MM,1A, 




1P,16W,30 0, . 




2AP 278 5 


N. Shields, 


IM 2 10 


Parkgaie, 


IM 3 2 


6 Peterhead. 


7M,4MM.1F, 




1PB,3W,40 75 2 




2W, 9 28 7 


6 Pohua/ii, 


1W,60 18 2 


6 PooU, 


2 AP 3 10 


P<yrtDinorwic 


1 W, 10 8 15 


Port Isaac. 


IMM 2 12 


6 Portmadoc. 


2 M, 1 W, 1 . 12 10 


PortsmotUh, 


lAP 4 15 


Queenstown. 


lA 1 12 


6 Ramsgate. 


1 MM, 3 A, 1 W, 


2AP 19 10 


Reawick. 



2M 8 2 

lAP 11 

IM 2 

IMM 4 10 

IW, 3 5 13 

2 M, 1 P, 6 W, 

6 63 15 

IM, 1 W 9 10 

IP 2 

8M, 2 MM 18 6 

IM 2 

1M,1MM,2W, 

6 0, 1 AP ... 89 17 

IW, 3 9 12 

17M,1MM,1PB, 

12W,160,1AP211 6 
IM, IMM, IP 7 B 

1M,7P 29 6 

IM, 2P 18 10 

2M 4 

IM, 17P 45 6 

1M,1MM,1W, 

10 9 2 

22M,3MM,1A, 

8W,6 186 2 

IP 2 15 

IW, 4 11 5 

IP 4 2 

IPB 4 2 

IM 5 7 

IPB 1 10 

IM 8 17 

9P, IW 23 2 

IP 1 4 

1M,1MM, IW, 

2 20 10 

IM, 2MM 6 15 

2 MM 4 10 

lAP 8 

IMM 2 15 

lAP 4 10 

1 W 9 15 

4W, 5 44 16 



6i2o&fn Rood's 

Bay, 
Rochester, 
OStMargaret^s 

Hope, 
Salaymhe, 
9 Sandgate, 

Scarborough. 
Sherringham 
Shieldag, 
8 Shoreham, 
Bidmowtih, 

6 Southampton, 
6 Southend. 

8 S. Shields, 
SoutiDold. 
Stwithes, 
QStiffkey, 
Stockton, 
Siormoway. 

6 flfirownew. 

SvmdarUnd, 
Swanage. 
Swam^ea. 
6 Tarhet, 
6 Teignmouth, 
6 Tenly, 
Thurso. 
6 Torquay, 
6 Voe. 
Whalsay, 

0Trw%. 

Whiteha/ven, 
WTiitstdble, 
OWiek, 
Wishech. 
Wwenhoe. 
Woodbridge. 
Ta/rmouth. 



SuMMABT OF Beuef dubiito thk PAST QtTARTifiB.— WMot^, 151; Orphans, 254; 
Aged Parents, 27; Master MarinerB, 53; Mariners and Apprentices, 200; Fisher- 
men, 130; Pilots snd Boatmen, 47; SMpwrecked persons — Subscribers, 293> 
and Non-Subscribers, 466; in a3), 1,621 persons relieved, at an expense, &- 
clnsiyeof that in tbesacoeeding tables, of jB3,663 Ss. lOd* 
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BELIEF TO SHIPWRECKED CBEW8. 



'There is sorrow on the sea."— Jeremiah xlix. as. 



The Crews of the foUovoing Vessels ^ wrecked on various parts of the Coast 
or foundered at sea^ have been hoarded, lodged, clothed, and forwarded to 
their homes by the Secretary at the Centred Office and Honorary Agents of 
the "Shipwrecked Mariners' Society/* between the 1st September and 
30th November, 1878. 



Vessel's Name. 


Port. 


Amount 
of relief. 


Vessel's Name. 


Port." 


Amount 
of Belief. 


Anne Bosetta 


Hull 

Shields 

Thurso 

Portmadoc 

Salcombe 

Hartlepool 

London 

Wick 

Blyth 

Exeter 

London 

Liverpool 

London 

Limekilils 

Norway 

Portmadoc 


£ t, d. 

1 10 
10 
10 

2 15 

15 

7 2 6 
10 
2 10 

8 5 

1 16 
1 18 6 
114 
8 15 6 
1 10 
15 
10 
1 10 


Conway 


Aberystwith 
S. Shields 
Falmouth 

Nova Sootia 
Olasgow 
Dundee 

Portsmouth 

Wexford 
Holland 

Waterford 
Eilkeel 

N. Shields 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Wisbech 


£. s. d. 
2 10 


Assyrian 


Conciliation 


5 


Aspirant 


Charles Green 


2 


ArcturuB 


{Commerce 

Coimtess of Cromarty 
Camperdown 


8 


•Argyra 


18 


AntlSs 


6 16 


Anglo-Saxon 


Champion 


5 6 


Aspem 


Charlotte 


5 2 


Blue Wave 


Don Juan 


1 18 4 


Blenheim 


Dutch Vessel 


13 


Blonde 


Delhi 


18 


fBeaumanoir. 


Denia 


1 10 


Bluejacket 


Dawn 


8 15 9 


Bayne 


Deerfoot 


85 15 


Biton 


Ella Van 


5 6 


Catherine 


Earl o( Zetland 

Edith and Mary 


2 5 9 


Ciharlotte 


13 6 











* The captain of this ship reported, the SSth 
October, that be had lost his wife and tliree 
children by thesiaklDg of his vessel 

t The SUmdard of the 15th October gives par- 
ticnlars of the strandiog and Toss of the Liverpool 
vessel 'Beaumauoir* and the snfferiiiffs endurea by 
the crew, five of whom were drowneo. The ' Beau- 
manoir/ a briganiine of SfjfO tons, originally left 
Liverpool on a voyage to Havana, with a cargo of 
toals, and a crew of ten hands, all told. Havana 
was safely reached, and her cargo ■ discharged. 
After taking on board a consignment of sugar, she 
left Havana for New York. Severe weather was 
encountered shortly afterwards, and oa the 6th ult. 
it was blowing with hurricane force,^ while there 
was a strong current running with a very heavy 
feea. The weather was hazy and the lights on the 
coast obsenred. The vessel was driven ashore on 
the Florida Reefs, and became a complete loss; 
All the boats were gone, and the crew constructed 
a raft of tiie wreckage, and they were soon taken 
away from the scene of the disaster by the strong 
current. Tremendous seas swept over the raft, to 
whieh the poor fellows clung with desperate 

. tenad^. This state of aifairs lasted for some time, 
untU five of them, becoming exhausted and help- 

• less, were washed off the rut and drowned. The 
remainder, by the most vigorous exertions, were 
enabled to keep on the tiny structnre ; but, although 
tiieir lives were so far spared, they were doomed to 
frigjhtful suffering. The disaster to the vessel was 
so sudden and so complete tbat so time was allowed 
them to get provisions or water, and for five days 
they neither eat nor drank anything. The captam 
was included in the survivors, and he and the 
other four were almost maddened by excessive 
hunger and thirst. Fortunately, when matters had 



almost assumed their worst aspect, the Norwegian 
barque * Asteraa* hove in sight, and took the mate 
on board. The men were landed by the barque at 

Sueenstown. Captain Thomas, who commanded 
le vessel, is amongst the saved. The followir>g is 
a list of the crew who saiM in the vessel from 
Liverpool Dn the 80th May last t^Captain Thomar, 
France; Samuel Benny, first mate, Cork; H. 6. 
Harbord, second mate, Jamaica: W. £. Bu'l, 
steward and cook, London; A. Be(>rmaii, A.B., 
Hanover; Wm. B. Telfer, A,B^ Chester; Wm. 
Mace, A.B., HuU; P. Coqui, A.B., Dublin; Wm. 



Perry- A.B., Liverpool. 
t Early c " " 



, on Friday morning, 6th Sept., a collision 
took place about six miles east of Hastings, between 
the * Empress/ steam collier, from London to 
Cardiff, and tne 'Commerce.' a fuU-rigged shi)), 
laden with grain, of Shelboume, Nova ScotiR, 
bound fiY>m Philadelphia to Antwerp. The 'Em- 
press' ran into the 'Oomnerce,' which was struck 
broadside before the main chaios. The ' Empress ' 
did not back out, but remained where she was, co 
that the crew of the 'Commerce,* eighteen in 
number, were enabled to clamber up the rigging 
into the collier, with the exception of a man ana 
a boy. l^e former fell off mto the water, the 
latter seemed powerless to leave thr rigging, and 
went down with the ship fifteen minutes after- 
wards. The captain of the 'Commerce,' whose 
name is Nickelson, states that it was a clear 
moiming, that his lights were all right. When his 
vessel was stmok he was on deck. The crew were 
landed at Hastings, and forwarded to London. 
Ihe Collector of Wrecks, Mr. C. J. Vidler, arrived 
in the m<»minr, and gave permission for the collier 
to proceed on her voyage. The 'Commerce ' was 
1,897 tons. 
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Yessel's Name. 


Port. 


Amount 
of reUef . 


Yeaaers Name. 


Port. 


Amount 
of reUef . 


Earl of Carrick 


Maxyport 
Bochester 
Liverpool 

Sunderland 

Weymouth 

Liverpool 

Whlf^ 

Sunderland 

Grimsby 

Lwwick 

Fraserburgh 

Greenock 

Waterford 

Lerwick 

Belfast 

London 

Aberdbvey 

Droisheda 

New Quay 

Whitstabfe 

Liverpool 

WelU 

HuU 

Memel 

Sunderland 

Grimsby 

Guernsey 

Dublin 

Swansea 

Sunderland 

Guernsey 

DubUn 

Fowey 
Newport 
S. Shields 
Newcastle 


£s. d. 
4 18 6 
4 4 
4 6 
4 10 
8 18 
14 

8 6 
219 

1 12 
4 11 6 

1 18 
10 
7 12 
16 
16 

2 
10 
216 

12 8 8 
110 

10 
4 2 6 
2 

1 15 

2 

6 
2 
10 

1 10 

9 
4 18 

1 1 
6 

14 
Oil 
4 2 6 
6 12 6 

1 16 
6 18 6 
6 9 
10 

10 

1 18 


Marlon 


Greeuoek 

Whitehaven 

Ardrossan 

Bristol 

Goole 

Lanwiff 

Plymouth 

Whitehaven 

Mesdco 

Seaham 

Liverpool 

HuU 
Newcastle 

Montrose 

Blyth 
N. Shields 

Wells 

Liverpool 

NewcasUe 

Dundee 

Lov^estoft 

Plymouth 

LlaneUy 

Deal 

Sunderland 

Looe 

Woodbridge 

Guernsey 

Aberdeen 

Colchester 

Carnarvon 

Hartlepool 

Barrow 

Grimsby 

Annapolis 

Hull 
Padstow 
London 
London 
Shields 
Deal 


£s. d. 
10 


Esther Smeed 


Maria Lowther .".'!;.'."; 

jjssr*"^"^ 

Margaret '.Z''^"^ 

iSrthUde 


1 16 

6 

1 18 

2 6 
2 
1 
4 6 
12 6 
10 

7 


♦Enterprise 


Ely Bise 

Emily ......!!."!!*.*.*.!".".* 

-Fancy ...Z'.'.'.'.'.'. 


Fumess Abbey 

Florist 

Fuschia 

F.Edwards 


juary Ann 

Maria 

Maria 

Neptune 

Orontes 


uonaoia 

George Milne 


Owner's Pride 

Onward 


1 10 

2 10 


GUbert Wheaton 

Cteorge Brown 


Press On .!!!!!!*.!!!.!!!;!! 


6 


Harriet Louisa 

Hero 

Harriet Agnes 

Helena 

Indefatigable 


Prospect 

Pacific 

PhcBbus 

Parthenia 

Pandora 


10 
2 8 

7 6 

1 18 
16 

2 10 
6 7 
1 14 
1 10 

8 12 


Integrity 

Iris 

JuUet 

John and Susan 


Queen 

B6semary 

Bacer 

Eachel 


tiane Lfargiii 

J.P.Wheeler 


Balph Buckhouse 
St. George 


6 

1 12 6 


John and Harriet 


Sarah Fox ZZZ.^Z 


2 16 


Johann Benjamin ... 
JohnHallett 


Sophia 

Summerfly 


10 
6 2 


Kitty Wake 

tJCate 


Smlthfleld 

Seraphina 


10 14 6 
6 


LadyE. Bruce 


Star of Peace 

Sarah and Ann... 

Scottish Maid 

Thomas ^ .. 

The Albion 


16 
4 4 
4 10 
14 
2 10 


Lilly Grace 


Lowestoft 

tLeader 


Lilly 

Louisa Jane 

§Miner?a 


TwoSUtera 

JVolunteer 


8 6 
17 
4 
16 10 
8 8 
6 


BMersey 

Mary Walters 


Yoxford 

Zenobia 


Magnolia 


ZionHill 


Mercury , 
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Sea, under very peiiloi 
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of the « Leader 'told me 
gallantry of the hrave ft 
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September, that this v 
Caraiarthen Bay, and 
foundered, aU hands sav< 
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assist lA 
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rided for. 
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he master 
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len to sea. 
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tmediately 
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8 a.m. on Monday, 9th 
pieoes in eight mitiates. 
told, of whom five were ( 
being washed ashore on 
vivors badly wounded an 
medical attendance, boar 
Plymouth, their home. 

H The Agent at Holyh 
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HOW TO SEE LIFE. 
It ifi a grand point for the reader, whether he be a landsman or a seaman, to 
know that the knowledge of redemption is the first step in real Ufe. A man's 
life is really of no account until he begins to walk with God. in the knowledge 
of fiill salyation and settled peace, through the predoos blood of the Lamb. 
Preyions to this he is, in the judgment of God, and, in the language of scrip- 
turei *' dead in trespasses and sins ; " '* alienated from the life of God." His 
whole hbtory is a complete blank, even though, in man's account, it may have 
been one uninterrupted scene of bustling activity. All that which engages the 
attention of the men of this world, the honours, the riches, the pleasures, the 
attractions of life, bo called-— all, when examined in the light of the judgment 
of God, when weighed in the balances of the sanctuary, must be accounted as 
a dismal blank, a worthless void. '* He that beHeveth not the Son shall not 
flee life ^ (John iii. 86). Men speak of *^ seeing life " when they launch forth 
into society, travel hither and thither, and see all that is to be seen ; but they 
lose sight of the fact that the only true, the only real, the only divine way to 
" see life " is to " believe on the Son of God." 

How little do men think of this ! They imagine that real life is at an end 
when a man becomes a Christian in truth and reality; whereas God's Word 
teaches us that it is only then we can see life and taste true happiness. <* He 
that hath the Son hath life" (1 John v. 12) ; and, again, *' Blessed is he 
whose transgression is £o rgiven, whoses in is covered" (Ps. xxxii 1). We can 
get life and happiness ofdy in Christ. Apart from Him, all is death and misery, 
whatever the outward appearance may be. It is when the thick veil of unbelief 
is removed from the heart, and we are enabled to behold, with the eye of faith 
the Lamb of God bearing our heavy burden of guilt upon the tree, that we 
enter upon the path of life, and partake of the cup of divine happiness — ^a life 
which begins at the Cross, and flows onward into an eternity of glory — ^a 
happiness which each day becomes deeper and purer, more connected with 
God and founded on Christ, until we reach its proper spljiere in the presence 
of God and the Lamb. It is the very height of folly and vanity to seek life and 
happiness in any other way. True, the enemy of souls spreads a gilding over 
this passing scene, in order that men may imagine it to be all gold. He sets 
up many a puppet-show to elicit the hollow laugh from a thoughtless multitude, 
who do not know that it is Satan who is in the box, and that his object is to 
keep them firom Christ, and drag them down into eternal perdition. There is 
nothing real, nothing solid, nothing satisfying but in Christ. Apart from 
Him, *' all is vanity and vexation of spirit." In Him alone true and eternal 
joys axe to be found ; and we only begin to live, when we b^gin to live m, live 
on, live with^ and live /or Him. 
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THE ROYAL NAVY— ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 

{Continued from page 8.) 
FTER the battle of tlio 8lBt July, 1658, Admiral Lawson, 
who hovered off the Datoh coast with fifty eail, took thirty- 
eight more of their ships and several herring-busseSi which he 
sent into Yarmouth ; and a few days later thirty-five other 
prizes, laden with French wines, fish, &o., were sent by him 
to the same place, and then the poor Hollanders were 
redaced to the verge of despair. 

Upon the retom of the fleet, gold chains and medals were presented to 
General Monk and Admirals Blake, Penn, and Lawson. Smaller medals 
were given to all the officers. The 25th of August was appointed a day 
for solemn thanksgiving. At a public feast in London, Cromwell put the 
gold chain round Monk's neck, and required him to wear it during the 
entertainment. 

In the following month. Monk, in his ship the < Resolution/ nearly 
perished in a terrible gale of wind ofi* Cromer. 

The English fleet being now absolute masters of the sea, no ship could 
stir out of the Tezel without their permission. In short, matters were 
brought to that pass, that when Mynheer Nienport, one of their former 
ambassadors, sought to bring about a peace, Cromwell could dictate his 
own terms. 



* From " Britieh Battles on Land and Sea," by James Grant ; Caseell ^ Co., 
and other soiirces. 
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Peace was signed in April, 1654, and one of the conditions of the treaty 
was the expnlsion of the exiled King Charles II. from the dominions of the 
Dutch ; and another was, '' That the ships of the Dutch, as well ships 
of war as others, meeting any ships of war of the English Conmionwealth 
in the British seas, shall strike their flags and lower their topsails in such 
manner as hath ever been at any time heretofore practised under any form 
of Goyemmeni" 

Inspired by bigotry and ambition, Cromwell sent thirty ships under 
Blake to the Mediterranean, where no English fleet had been since the 
days of the Crusaders, and this armament humbled the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany on the European side and the Algerines on that of Africa. The 
Bey desired him to look at his castles of Porto Farina and Galetta, and do 
his worst, when asked to restrain the piracies of his subjects. Blake did 
not require this bravado. He drew up his ships close to the castles, and 
blew them to pieces with his guns. He sent bodies of seamen into the 
harbour in pinnaces and long boats under the fire of 140 pieces of cannon. 
These burned every ship that lay there, and the boldness of this action, 
which its very temerity rendered safe, and which was executed with very 
little loss, filled all that part of the world with the fame of the English 
arms. At Tunis he released many Christian slaves, some of whom were 
Dutch and English seamen. 

In the following year he was cruising ^oS Cadiz in conjunction with 
General Montague in hopes to lure out the Spanish fleet which lay there, 
or to intercept another homeward-bound; and while he anchored for a 
time in a Portuguese bay to take in water and some provisions. Captain 
(afterwards Admiral Sir Richard) Stayner, whom he had left to continue 
the blockade with the * Bridgwater' and the ' Plymouth ' and four other 
vessels, fell in with eight galleons returning from South America. The 
Commodore gave chase, but the weather proving stormy prevented four of 
his ships from getting up to the attack. However, with the three we 
have named he engaged them with such spirit that in a very short time two 
of the galleons were sunk, two ran on shore, two escaped, and two were 
taken. One of those which were sunk had been set on fire in the action by 
Captain Young. On board of her was a Spaniard of rank, the Viceroy of 
Peru, who, with his wife and daughter, perished. The galleons and the 
treasure they had on board amounted to two millions of pieces of eight. 

Cromwell's hostilities with Spain were entirely unprovoked, and resulted 
in the seizure by Philip lY. of all the English ships throughout the 
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harbours of his extensiye dominions. The Spanish oommeroOy so profitable 
to England, was thus lost to her, and i^n incredible number of. her ships 
fell into the hands of the enemj. 

Admiral Blake having heard thai a Spanish West Indian fleet of sixteen 
sail, mnch richer than that scattered by Commodore Stayner, had taken 
shelter at the Canaries, nnder the command of Don Diego Dioqnes, h^ 
sailed at once in quest of it from Cadiz, and was off- the Isle of Teneriffe 
about the middle of April, 1657. He found the Spanish fleet, consisting 
of six great galleons richly laden and ten other vessels, lying in the bay of 
Santa Cruz, on the eastern side of the Isle of Tenerifle, overlooked by the 
town, which is built on a lovely and arid space at the base of a .ridge of 
hiUs. 

Across the mouth of the port Don Diego Dioques had thrown a great 
boom, and within it were the sixteen vessels, moored by stem and 
stem, with their broadsides turned to the of&ng. The bay was farther 
defended by seven forts, all mounted with cannon, and two castles at its 
entrance, one of them in the form of a great tower. All these works were 
connected by breastworks of earth, manned by musketeers. 

Don Diego deemed himself so secure, that to a Dutch oaptain who 
expressed a wish to sail, he said : '^ Get you gone if you will, and let 
Blake oome if he dares.'' And by the Dutchman this defiance was 
delivered to Blake, who, on reconnoitring the harbour, saw that the 
smaller vessels were moored almost immediately under the guns of the 
forts, and that the galleons, as they drew more water, lay nearer the 
sea. 

He called a council of war, and as the meeting found it impr^^cticable 
to bring off tl^e galleons, it was resolved to destroy them. The wind being 
fair and firesh from the westward. Captain Stayner with a squadron led 
the van, and with all sails set burst through the boom, thus forcing a 
passage into the bay, while some of the lesser frigates plied the two castles 
and some of the forts with incessant broadsides. Blake followed nej^t with 
the rest of the fleet, and placing some of his ships in such a manner that 
they fully occupied the attention of all the forts by the weight and direc- 
tion of their fire, with the rest he* engaged the galleons. 

He received theif broadsides and returned them, and then boarded them, 
all in succession amid the sj^ioke* After a fbur-^some S£\y six — ^hours' 
conflict he drove out the Spaniards and captured every one of their ships;* 
Much of the platband buUion had been earned ashore,, and much had been 
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thrown into the hay, where an accoanfc puhlished in 1714 says it was then 
still lying. Finding it impossihle to hring the prizes off he set them on 
fire, hnmed them to the water's edge, And then the hulls sank in the bay, 
where in Captain Dampier's time they were still to he seen, lying in fifteen 
fathoms of water ; and he observed that the marks of Blake's shot were 
also visible in the walls of the forts. 

Blake's loss was only 40 killed and 120 wounded in this most hazardous 
and suceessfhl enterprise, after the completion of which, as the wind 
chopped suddenly about and proved fair for quitting the bay, he stood 
at once out to sea, leaving the Spaniards astoniBhed at his skill and 
temerity. 

The slaughter on board the Spanish ships, says Clarendon, was 
incredible, and not one English vessel was left behind after all the fire 
sustained from the fleet and forts. '^ The whole ' action," he continues, 
** was so miraculous, that all men who knew the place wondered that any 
sober man, with what courage soever endowed, would have undertaken it ; 
and they could hardly persuade themselves to believe what they had done ; 
whilst the Spaniards comforted themselves with the belief that they were 
devils, and not men, who had destroyed them in such a manner." 

When the news of this glorious success reached England, the Parliament 
ordered a diamond ring worth five hundred guineas, with a letter of thanks, 
to be presented to the Admiral ; while Cromwell — ^now daily apeing the 
functions of royalty — ^hestowed the honour of knighthood upon Captain 
Stayner, who brought home the despatches. 

After leaving Teneriffe, Blake cruised for a time off the Spanish coast ; 
but now, as the fleet had been long at sea, and many of the ships were out 
of repair, and as Blake, who had been long confined to his cabin and to 
his bed by disease— scurvy and dropsy combined — and who felt his end 
approaching, was anxious to yield up his last breath in the native land 
which his valour had adorned, he hauled up for home. On board his old 
ship the ' St. George ' he sailed on his last voyage from Lisbon. As the 
ships rolled through the stormy waters of the Bay of Biscay, Blake, now 
past his sixtieth year, grew worse and worse, and inquired often and 
anxiously if the white cliffs were yet in sight, for he was now dying, beyond 
all doubt. Many of his favourite officers silently and mournfully crowded 
round his bed, anxious to eatoh the last tones of a voice which had so often 
ciUed them to glory and victory. Though they were coming home 
covered with laurels, ^loom i^nd pain were in every face, ^t last the} 
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Lizard was annonnced ; sborlly the bold cliffs and bare bills of Cornwall 
loomed out gradually ; but it was now too late for tbe dying bero. He bad 
bade farewell to most of bis officers, and as tbey stood, many of tbem 
sobbing like children in bis cabin, from its windows could be seen the green 
hills and apple bowery of Deyonsbire glowing under the autumnal sunshine ; 
but just as tbe ' St. George ' rounded Rame Head and came in view of 
Plymouth, Blake, the hero of so many gallant battles, yielded up his last 
breath. This was on the evening of the 17th of August, 1657. 
His remains were interred with much solemnity in Henry VII.*s Chapel 
at Westminster. 

The tale of bis achievements has become a portion of the history of his 
country ; and it must never be forgotten that he was the first English 
admiral who taught our seamen that contempt of danger for which tbey 
have ever since been famous ; and thus he deserves to be regarded more 
than any other as the real founder of Britain's naval glory. 

Five years after tbe restoration of Charles he plunged into a naval war 
with Holland, and the Duke of York, as Lord High Admiral of England, 
assumed tbe command of tbe fleet about tbe latter end of March, 1665. 
The English fleet was at sea before the Dutch, and thus excited great 
consternation in Holland. The Duke continued cruising near the Texel 
for fifteen days ; but failing to draw out the grand fleet of tbe Dutch and 
encountering a violent storm, he sailed from the mouth of the Texel in 
hope of falling upon De Buyter, who was returning to Holland, but provi- 
sions becoming short, he was obliged to bear up for the coast of England. 
Availing himself of this movement, the Dutch admiral. Baron Opdam de 
Wassemer, came forth with the united fleet in seven squadrons, making a 
total of 102 ships, ten fire-ships, with seven yachts. In this fleet were 
4,869 guns and 22,000 men. Baron Opdam was soon over the Dogger 
Bank. Thence he detached a squadron to capture the English-Hamburg 
fleet of nine merchant ships, which, with their convoy, a 84-gun ship, 
fell ilito the enemy's bands. Incensed by these tidings, tbe Duke put 
to sea from Southwold Bay on the 1st June, resolved to bring the Dutch 
to action. His fleet was divided into three squadrons. That under the 
red flag he led in person ; the second, or white squadron, was led by 
Prince Rupert ; tbe third, or blue squadron, was under Edward, Earl of 
Sandwich. Tbe Duke sighted the Dutch fleet not far from Harwich, but 
the wind being contrary Baron Opdam sent an express to the States' 
General, informing them that he did not conceive it wise to attack tbe 
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English while they had the wind with them. Bat their High Mightinesses 
were by no means satisfied with this excuse, and ordered him to fight, ** let 
the wind be as it would, on peril of losing his head." He then gave orders 
to weigh and put to sea, and after sailing all night came np with the Duke 
off Lowestoft, on thQ morning of the 8rd of June. The guns of the lead- 
ing ships opened upon each other at three in the morning, while the sun 
was below the horizon, and there was but a faint light upon the sea. The 
Duke of York had the weather-gauge ; but as both fleets charged through 
each other several times with fury and intrepidity, pouring in their broad- 
sides, this advantage was sometimes lost, which Basnage deems was a 
mistake on the part of the English, who should have quietly awaited the 
attack of the enemy. Hence, until one o'clock in the day, there was no 
apparent advantage won on either side. At that hour the Earl of Sand- 
wich with the blue squadron broke into the centre of the Dutch fleet, and 
thus completely separated it into two parts, which, by putting the whole 
ijQto confusion, was the first step towards victory. The Duke of York, in 
the meantime, laid, his ship, the 'Boyal Charles,' 80 guns, alongside that 
of Baron Opdam, the * Eudracht/ 84 guns. The engagement with cannon 
and musketry, round and cross-bar shot, was close and deadly, and many 
times the Duke — ^who, whatever the detractors of future years asserted, 
was undoubtedly a brave man — was in great peril. 

The Earl of Falmouth, Lord Muskerry, and Eichard Boyle, son of the 
Earl of Burlington, were all three killed by his side by one chain shot. 
They were so near his Grace that he was sprinkled with their blood and 
brains, and the Dutch writers say the Prince himself was wounded in the 
hand by a splinter of Mr. Boyle's head. They also assert that the crew of 
Opdam had succeeded in cutting a passage on board the * Boyal Charles, 
out of which they were driven by the Duke and his seamen. 
. Amid the heat of this affa^ the ship of the Dutch admiral suddenly 
blew up. With her there perished more than 500 men, a great number of 
whom were volunteers and members of the best families in Holland. Only 
five men were saved. The explosion of his ship caused the greatest con- 
fusion and consternation in the fleet. Three others of his largest ships, 
the * Coeverden,' 60 guns ; the ' Prince Maurice of Nassau,' 60 guns ; and 
two others of 40 guns, fell foul of each other in succession and sujQfered the 
same fate. The < Orange of Zealand,' a 75 gun ship, with 400 men, 
having been disabled by the ' Mary,' commanded by Capt. Smith, took fire, 
and every man on board perished in the flames or in the sea. Captain 
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Smith then ran his ship between the ' Boyal Charles ' and the * Urania/ 
commanded bj Gapt. Seaton, a Scotchman in the Datch service, who had 
sworn to board the English admiral. Smith killed Seaton and more than 
200 of his men, and took the ship ; in the straggle losing ninety-nine men 
and all his officers, save himself and one lieutenant. By four in the 
afternoon, Admiral StUlinganrt and Egbert Cortenaer, vice-admiral of the 
* Macre,' Svere lying dead on their decks, the former cut in two by a 
camion ball, and the latter by a dreadful wound in the thi^, and their 
ships bore oat of the action withoat striking their flags, which drew many 
after them,'and thus added^ if possible, to the confosion of the Dutch fleet. 

The whole Dutch fleet seemed to be now one blaze of fire, and the cries 
of so many miserable wretches perishing either by fire or water, seemed 
more dreadful than the noise of tho cannon. The English gave their 
vanquished enemy all the assistance they could, while with continued fury 
they assailed the rest 

Van Tromp still held out bravely, surrounded by a flaming and sinking 
fleet, and, with not more than thirty ships, continued the battle till eight in 
the evening, with all the dogged courage of a true Hollander, when he was 
forced to give way, and, with night descending on a wreck-strewn sea, to 
leave the English masters of it. As usual, the details of the losses on each 
side are very conflicting. On the side of the English only one ship was 
lost, the 'Charif/ 40 guns, which was captured early in the engagement by 
a Dutchman of 60 guns, after being hotly attacked by Van Tromp and 
Captains Hiddes and Swart, and having half her men killed. In the 
English fleet the killed amounted to only 250. Among those most re- 
gretted were Yioe-Admirals Sampson and Sir John Lawson, and Captains 
the Earls of Portland and Marlborough. The wounded were 850. Of the 
Dutch fleet there were taken eighteen sail, and fourteen were set on fire 
and sunk ; 2,068 prisoners were taken, of these sixteen were captains, 
who were all brought to Colchester, and more than 4,000 of all ranks 
perished in the engagement. 

The Duke then stood in for the coast of England ; but though he brought 
the fleet to the Nore, he did not leave the sea open to the Dutch, to 
observe whose motions he despatched the * Diamond,' Capt. Jno. Golding, 
and the ' Yarmouth,' Capt. Aglifle. These frigates happened to fall in 
with two direction ships, as the Dutch named them, each of 48 guns. One 
was commanded by a master, the other by Cornelius Evertzen the younger, 
and the four ships at once engaged; At the first broadside Golding was 
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slain, but his lieatenant, Davis, managed ths conflict so well, in concert 
with the captain of the < Yarmonth,' that both the enemy's ships were 
taken and brought into port. In hononr of the battle off Lowestoft, a 
medal was struck, having on its obverse side a fine projile of the Duke, 
with the legend, " Jacobus Dux Ebor et Alban Dom Magn. Admiralis 
AnglisB,'* &c. On the reverse was a view of the battle, in which the 
* Eoyal Charles * was finely depicted, with the Royal Standard flying at her 
mainmast head, a flag with an anchor at the fore, the union on her Jack- 
staff, and also at her mizen-top, and St. George's cross on the stern. 
Around the medal was the proud inscription: **Nec minor in terns 
8 Jvnii 1666.*' 

In the year 1666 the command of the fleet was entrusted to Prince 
Bupert and the Duke of Albemarle. At the pressing instance of the 
States-General, and to keep up the quarrel between two great maritime 
powers, to the end that both might be weakened, the King* of France 
declared war against Britain on the 19th January, and fitted out a fleet of 
thirty-six sail, besides galleys and fire-ships, under the Due de Beaufort, 
his admiral, to leave Toulon and enter the Ohannel. When Beaufort 
sailed for the Channel, the Dutch fleet, under De Buyter, Evertzen, and 
Van Tromp, to the number of seventy-six sail, was at sea, when the Duke 
was supposed to be entering the Channel. We say supposed, because for 
many unaccountable reasons he did not come to Belle-isle- en-mer, where 
he was to join the Dutch, till the end of September. The English fleet 
under Eupert and]AlbemarIe, did not exceed seventy-four sail when it came 
to anchor in the Downs on the 29th of May. Albemarle, who, from his 
success under the Protector, somewhat underrated the Dutch, proposed to 
detach Prince Bupert with twenty sail — the whole of the white squadron — 
to the Isle of Wight to oppose the Due de Beaufort. Sir George Agnue, 
who was well acquainted with the skill and valour of De Buyter and Van 
Tromp, protested against the temerity of the resolution to weaken the 
strength of the fleet ; but the superior authority of Albemarle prevailed, 
and the remainder of the fleet set sail to give battle to the Dutch, of whom 
they came in sight off Dunkirk on the Ist June. The enemy cut their 
hempen cables at once in their eagerness to engage, and the battle that 
^isued is one of the most remarkable that has yet been recorded in history, 
whether we consider the length of its duration, four successive days, or the 
desperate courage with which both sides maintained it. By the most 
heroic valour the Duke of Albemarle mnde every atonement for the rash- 
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ueds of the attempt. Favonred by the same wind which bore Prince 
Bnpert to the Isle of Wight to look for a foe who never appeared, the whole 
Datch fleet, as we have said, now stood confidently towards the uselessly 
diminished armament of the Dake of Albemarle, then amounting to between 
fifty and sixty sail, and the win^ was blowing so keenly from the sonth- 
west that his fleet careened so much as to render the lower tier of guns 
useless. The battle was begun by Yice-Admiral Sir William Berkely, 
who, when leading the van, carried his ship, the * Swiftsure,' into the 
thickest of the enemy, who attacked her on all sides. Being a second- 
rate, she was ere long compelled to strike, and with two others was taken 
by the Dutch boarders, who found Sir William lying dead in his cabin and 
covered with blood. As ship after ship engaged, the Dutch directed their 
fire chiefly at the sails and rigging of the English, seeking to disable them, 
and as they made plentifd use of cross-bar and chain shot, they were found 
very destructive. The English had the advantage of the wind, but we are 
told that it increased so much during the action that they could make no 
steady use of their matchlocks; but this contingency must also have 
affected the Dutch. De Buyter obtained an opportunity for tacking with 
advantage, while the English cannon made the most dreadful havoc among 
the squadron of Van Tromp, whose own ships were so shattered, as well as 
that of Yice-Admiral Van Nez, that he was compelled to shift his flag on 
board another, commanded by Jacob Swartz. De Buyter, upon coming to 
his assistance, soon shared the same fate, his ship being almost beaten to 
pieces, while that of Count Tralow was blown up with nearly all on board, 
the shattered remains of men and blazing splinters falling in a shower 
upon the contending ships. The Prince of Monaco, the Count de Guiche, 
and a few others, contrived to get overboard in time to reach in safety the 
ship of Oapi Van Gueldre. Struggling against the wind and the enemy, 
Van Tromp behaved with the most unparalleled bravery, and the history of 
the United Provinces asserts that he sank one English ship of fifby guns, 
another of seventy, and burned three others of seventy guns each, which is 
probably an exaggeration. The greatest loss the Dutch sustained, Bapin, 
asserts to have been the death of Vice-Admiral Evertzen, who was slain by 
a cannon ball. Prior to this event his squadron had surrounded the 
' Essex * and the * Henry,* commanded by Sir John Harman, whose intrepid 
conduct is worthy of record. The * Essex/ a third-rate, was taken; the 
' Henry ' being assailed on both sides and raked fore and aft. Admiral 
Evertzen hailed her through his trumpet and ofl*ered quarter. ** No sir,' 
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replied Sir John Harman, '' it is not come io that yet.*' Eyertzen fell by 
the next broadside, and in the confusion consequent to this occurrence the 
* Henry ' fought her way off. Three fire-ships were then sent to bum her. 
One of these grappled her on the starboard quarter, but the smoke was so 
thick that her crew could not draw the grappling irons when they were 
hooked until the flames burst forth, when her boatswain resolutely leaped 
on board, disentangled the iron, cast off the fire-ship, and regained his own. 
Scarcely was this courageous act effected when she was grappled on the 
port side by another fire-ship, and her sails and rigging took flame ; destruc- 
tion seemed inevitable, and as some of her crew prepared to jump into the 
sea, Sir John Harman drew his sword and threatened to kill the first man 
who attempted to quit the ship. This stem energy restored order, tho 
fire-ship was cast off, the flames were extinguished, and Sir John Harman, 
though his leg was broken by a shot, continued on deck giving his orders, 
by which the third fire-ship was sunk, and sail made on the ship. Crippled 
though she was he got her into Harwich, where she was repaired in suffi- 
cient time to share in the subsequent actions. De Witt, the original 
inventor of chain-shot, was on board the Dutch fleet, which now lost 
another great officer in Yice-Admiral Stackhoven. John Campbell, in his 
'' Lives of the Admirals," asserts that the battle of the 1st of June, 1666, 
was the most terrible fought in this war. It was by no means easy to say 
who were the victors upon the whole, or what was the loss of the van- 
quished. The loss of the English was computed at sixteen men-of-war, of 
which ten were sunk and six taken. The loss of the Dutch was fifteen 
ships. The London Oazette of the 7th June, 1666, states that the Duke of 
Albemarle had all his tackle taken off by chain-shot, and his breeches to his 
skin were shot off. Darkness alone parted the combatants, and the whole 
night was spent in repairing and refitting. By daybreak on the morning of 
the 2ud June the cannonading was resumed. 

(To he contintied,) 
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THE MARINERS* COMPASS. 

That this admirable inatrumenty which in half a oentory changed the face of 
the earth, by leading to the discovery of America and thus proving the 
sphericity of the world, should remain unclaimed by its author, and that we 
are unable to point to him who thus blessed and benefited his race, must always 
be a subject of regret. So fax from being able to name the individual to whom 
the invention is due, it has long been deemed impossible to fix even upon the 
nation who first used the needle at sea. 

We hope, however, by availing ourselves of recant researches made in 
Trance, to arrive at a conclusion not only satisfactory but inevitable. In 
tracing the history of the compass we must naturally begin with the magnet. 

The ancients were fully acquainted with the loadstone, and with its power 
of attracting iron, though they were totally ignorant of its polarity. That they 
were so is evident from the fact that the classic authors and ancient works 
upon navigation and kindred subjects do not furnish one word upon the 
subject. Claudian has left, in one of his idyls, a long description of the stone, 
and of its peculiar, indeed magical, affinity for iron. Had he entertained the 
most distant idea that this stone could communicate to a steel needle the power 
of indicating the north, it is not to be supposed for an instant that he would 
have omitted mentioning it. The earliest name of the loadstone was Hercules' 
Stone, which was soon changed to magnes, from the fact that it was found in 
abundance in a region called Magnesia, in Lydia. Hence our word magnet. 
It was not tiU the fourth century of our era that the quality of repelling as 
well as attracting iron seems to have been discovered. Marcellus, the physi- 
dan of Theodosius the Great, is the first author who mentions this new 
quality. 

The first mention in European history of the polarity of the magnetized 
needle, and of its importance to mariners, occurs in a satirical French poem 
written in 1190 by one Guzot de Provens. The second historical mention of 
the compass occurs in a description of Palestine by Cardinal Jacques de Vitry, 
in the year 1218, in which is the following passage : " The loadstone is. found 
in India, to which, from some hidden cause, iron spontaneously attaches itself. 
The moment an iron needle is touched by this stone it at once points towards 
the North Star, which, though the other stars revolve, is fixed, as if it were the 
axis of the firmament ; from whence it has become necessary to those who 
navigate the seas." 

Brunetto Latini, a grammarian of Florence, and preceptor of Dante, settled 
in Paris about the year 1200, and composed a work, entitled the ^' Treasure,'' 
in which he distinctly describes the process and the consequences of magne- 
tizing a needle. He also came to England, and in a letter, of which fragments 
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have been published, writes thus : '' Friar Bacon showed me a magnet, ftn tigly 
and black stone, to which iron doth willingly cling. Yon mb a needle upon it, 
the which needle being placed upon a point, remains suspended and turns 
against the star, even though the night be stormy, and neither star nor moon 
be seen ; and thus the mariner is guided on his way." 

The Italian Jesuit Riccioli, in his work upon geography and hydrography, 
states, that before 1270, the French mariners used a magnetized needle, which 
they kept floating in a small vessel of water, supported on two tubes, so as not 
to sink." 

All these authors agree in fixing the period at which the use of the needle 
was popularised in Europe at the latter part of the twelfth and the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth century. Not one of them mentions the inventor 
by name, or even indicates his nation. This circumstance leads to the convic- 
tion that it was unknown to them, and that, consequently, the inventor was 
not a E uropean. The theory that the Europeans obtained it from the Arabians # 
and the Arabians from the Chinese, is supported by the following facts : A 
manuscript work, written by an Arabian named Bailak, a native of Eibdjak> 
and entitled " The Merchant's Guide in the Purchase of Stones," thus speaks 
of the loadstone in the year 1240 : ** Among the properties of the magnet, it is 
to be noticed that the captains who sail in the Syrian waters, when the night 
is dark, take a vessel of water, upon which they place a reed, and which thus 
floats upon the water. Then they take a loadstone as big as the palm of the 
hand, or even smaller. They hold it near the surface of the water, giving it a 
rotary motion until the needle turns upon the water ; then they withdraw the 
stone suddenly, when the needle, with its two ends, points to the north and 
south. I saw this with my own eyes, on my voyage from Tripoli, in Syria, to 
Alexandria, in the year 640. [640 of the Hegira, 1240 a.d.] I heard it said 
that the captains in the Indian seas substitute for the needle and reed a 
hollow iron fieh, magnetized, so that, when placed in the water, it points to the 
north with its head and to the south with its tail. The reason that the fish 
swims, not sinks, is that metallic 'bodies, even the heaviest, float when 
hollow, and when they displace a quantity of water greater than their own 
weight." 

It may fairly be inferred from this passage, that at the time spoken of (1240), 
the practice was already of long standing in this quarter, and that the needle 
and its polariiy had been long known and employed at sea. That is, the Arabs 
had become familiar with the loadstone in 1240, while Friar Bacon regarded it 
in England as a huge curiosity in 1260 — twenty years afterwards. The 
priority of the invention would seem to be thus incontestably proved by the 
Arabs. But we shall see speedily that it derived its origin from a region 
situated still farther to the east, and many centuries earlier. 

A famous Chinese dictionary, terminated in the year 121 of our era, thus 
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defines the word magnet : ''The name of a 'stone which gives direction to a 
needle." This is quoted in numerous modem dictionaries. One published 
during the Tsin dynasty— that is, between 286 and 419— states that ships 
guided their course to the south by means of the magnet. The Chinese word 
for the magnet — tohi nan — signifies, indicator of the south. It was natural for 
the Chinese, when they first saw a needle point both north and south, to take 
the Antartic Pole for the principal point of attraction, for with them the south 
has always been the first of the cardinal points, the Emperor's throne and 
all the Government edifices invariably being built to face the south. A 
Chinese work of authority, composed about the year 1,000, contains this pas- 
sage : '' Fortune-tellers rub the point of a needle with a loadstone to give it 
the power of indicating the south." 

A medical natural history, published in China in 1112, speaks even of the 
variation of the needle — a phenomenon first noticed by Christopher Columbus 
in 1492 : *' When/' it says, " a point of iron is touched by a loadstone, it 
receives the power of indicating the south ; still it declines towards the east, 
and does not point exactly to the south." This observation, made at the 
beginning of the twelfth century, was confirmed by magnetic experiments made 
at Fekin, in 1780, by a Frenchman ; only the latter, finding the variation to be 
from the north, set it down as from 2*^ to a° 30' to the west, while the Chinese, 
persisting in calling it a variation from the south, set it down as being from 
2' to 2° 30' to the east. 

Thus the Cliinese, who were acquainted with the polarity of a magnetized 
needle as early as the year 121, and who noticed the variation in 1112, may 
be saifely supposed to have employed it at sea in the long voyages which they 
made in the seventh and eighth centuries, the route of which has come down 
to us. Their vessels sailed from Canton, through the [Straits of Malacca, to 
the Malabar coast, to the mouth of the Indus and the Euphrates. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that, aware of the use to which the needle might be applied^ 
they did not so apply it. 

While thus claiming for the Chinese the first knowledge and application of 
the polarity of the needle, we may say, incidentally, that it is now certain 
that they made numerous other discoveries of importance long before the 
Europeans. They knew the attractive power of amber in the first century of 
our era, and a Chinese author said, in 324, "The magnet attracts iron, and 
amber attracts mustard-seed." They ascribed the tides to the^influence of the 
moon in the ninth century. Printing was invented in the province of Chin 
about the year 920, and gunpowder would seem to have been made there long 
before Berthold Schwartz mixed it in 1330. 

A century ago, Flavio Gioia, a captain or pilot of Amalfi, in the kingdom of 
Naples, was recognized throughout Europe as the true inventor of the com- 
pass. Be lived in tl^e beginning of the fourteenth century^ and biographers 
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have even fixed the date of the memorable invention at the year 1803. The 
principal fonndation for this assertion was the following line from a poem by 
Antonio, of Bologna, who lived but a short time after Gioia : 

" Prima dedit nantis nsam magnetis Amalphis/' 

Amalfi first gave to sailors the use of the magnet. 

The tradition was subsequently confirmed by the statement made by authors 
of repute, that the city of Amalfi, in order to commemorate an invention of so 
much importance, assumed a compass for its coat of arms. This was believed 
till the year 1810, when the coat of arms of Amalfi was found in the Hbrary at 
Naples. It did not answer at all to the description given of it. Instead of 
eight wings, which were said to represent the four cardinal points and their 
divisions, it had but two, in which no resemblance to a compass could be 
traced. Later investigations have, as we have said, completely demolished all 
the arguments by which the compass was maintained to be of European origin 
and of modem date. The curious reader will find the extracts from Chinese 
works which substantiate the Chinese claim, in a volume upon the subject, 
published in 1834, at Paris, by M. J. Klaproth, and composed at the request of 
Baron Humbdldt. 

We conclude this interesting account of the mariners' compass by a 
reference to the discovery of the North Magnetic Pole. 

In the year 1828, Sir John Boss applied to the Grovemment for the means 
of making a second voyage to the Arctic waters of America, and was refused. 
The next year Mr. Sheriif Booth, a gentleman of liberal spirit, offered to 
assume the pecuniary responsibilities of the expedition, and empowered Ross 
to make what outlay he thought proper. He bought and equipped the * Victory,' 
a packet-ship plying between Liverpool and the Isle of Man. She had a small 
high-pressure engine, and paddle-wheels which could be lifted out of the 
water. She sailed in May, 1829. 

Commander James Clarke Ross was the second officer of the ship. He 
started in April with a party to make explorations inland. The dipping-needle 
had long varied from 88® to 89®, thusj)ointing nearly downwards, 90®, being, 
of course, the amount of variation from the horizontal line of the ordinary 
compass which would have made it directly vertical. Commander Ross was 
extremely desirous to stand upon the wonderful gpot where such an effect 
would be observed, and joined a number of Esquimaux who were proceeding in 
the direction where he imagined it lay. He determined, if possible, to set his 
foot where the Magnetic Pole should lie between him and the centre of the 
earth. Arriving at a place where the dipping-needle pointed to 89® 46', and 
being, therefore, but fourteen miles from its calculated position, he could no 
longer brook the delay attendant upon the transportation of the baggage, and 
set forward upon a rapid march, taking only such artides as were strictly 
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necessary. The tremendons spot was reached at eight in the morning of the 
first of (Tone. The needle marked 89^ 59' — one minnte from the yertical — a 
variation almost imperoeptible. We give the particulars of this most 
interesting event in the words of the discoverer himself: — 

" I believe I must leave it to others to imagine the elation of mind with 
which we found ourselves now at length arrived at this great object of our 
ambition. It almost seemed as if we had accomplished everything we had 
come so far to see and do ; as if our voyage and all its labours were at an end, 
and that nothing now remained for us but to return home and be happy for the 
remainder of our days. 

" We could have wished that a place so important had possessed more of 
mark or note. It was scarcely censurable to regret that there was not a 
mountain to indicate a spot to which so much of interest must ever be attached 
and I could even have pardoned anyone among us who had been so romantio 
or absurd as to expect that the magnetic Pole was an object as conspicuous 
and mysterious as the fabled mountain of Sinbad ; that it even was a moun- 
tain of iron, or a magnet as large as Mont Blanc. But Nature had here 
erected no monument to denote the spot which she had chosen as the centre of 
one of her greatest powers. 

'' As soon as I had satisfied my own mind, I made known to the party the 
gratifying result of all our joint labour ; and it was then that, amidst mutual 
congratulations, we fixed the British flag on the spot and took possession of 
the North Magnetic Pole and its adjoining territory in the name of Great 
Britain and King William the Fourth. We had abundance of materials for 
building in the fragments of limestone which covered the beach ; and we 
therefore erected a cairn of some magnitude, under which we buried a canister 
containing a record of the interesting fact ; only regretting that we had not the 
means of constructing a pyramid of more importance, and of strength sufficient 
to withstand the assaults of time and the Esquimaux. Had it been a pyramid 
as large as that of Cheops, I am not sure that it would have done more than 
satisfy our ambition under the feelings of that exciting day. The latitude of 
this spot is 70** 6' 17'', and its longitude 96^ 48' 45^ west from Greenwich.*' 

All concerned in this interesting expedition were rewarded by Parliament. 
Mr. Booth was shortly after knighted; Commander Boss was made post- 
captain ; the other officers received speedy promotion ; and Government paid 
the crew the wages which had accrued beyond the period of fifteen months for 
which they were engaged, amounting to ^4,580. A select committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed to consider the claims of Captain Ross 
himself, and concluded its labours by recommending that a sum of Jg5,000 
he voted to him by Parliament. — Abridged from Ooean's Story, 
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THE NEW "NOETH END" SAILOES* HOME, 
LIYEBPOOL. 

The necessity for increase'd accommodation for sailors at Liverpool has long 
since been recognized, and it was determined by a number of merchants, ship- 
owners, and other philanthropic persons, to erect a home at the north end of 
the town, where the objectionable surroundings of numerous public-houses 
attached to the old Home in Canning Place (there being at the present time no 
less than forty-six taverns within a radius of 150 yards) could not exist. A 
site directly overlooking the river would have been most desirable, but the 
great value of property along the banks of the Mersey made this an insuper- 
able obstacle. The Committee had, however, secured a suitable site in Luton 




"NOETH END" SAILOBS' HOMB, LIVEEPOOL. 

Street. The first stone was laid by Mr. Brocklebank on September i3th, 1876, 
and the building was finally completed and opened by Lord Sandon, in the 
presence of a distinguished company, on August 22nd, 1878. The cost of the 
Home, including land, will be about ^17,700, while additional offices for the 
Board of Trade,8urveyors, &c., have involved a further cost of £4,000, including 
land. 
We take the following from the Committee's Report for 1878 : — 
*' On Thursday, Angus 22nd, the ceremony of opening the Home, in a fully 
prepared condition to receive seamen, was performed most appropriately by 
the Right Hon. Viscount Sandon, M.P., President of the Board of Trade, in 
the presence of a large and influential company of merchants and shipowners. 
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Abont 180 gentlemen sat down to an exoeUqut luncheon, provided by Mr. Lud- 
low, of the Adelph! Hotel Company. AH who visited the Home were loud in 
its praise, which, as a matter of course, was very satisfactory to your Com- 
mittee. Those Mends of the sailor who have not been able, as yet, to pay it 
a visit, are informed that the buildtng is in the Gothic style of architecture, 
freely treated to meet the requirements of the Institution. On the right and 
left of the hall, on entering, are the offices for the transaction of the business 
of the Home ; in the basement are roomy store-cellars, baths, &c. ; on the first 
floor upstairs there is, to the left, a very handsome dining-room, which will 
accommodate about 200 at one time, and beyond that are the steward's pantries ; 
to the right hand of the staircase a^e the mates* sitting-room, and the sitting- 
room of the A6*s, &c., whilst, between the two, is the library; ascending 
higher, there are three floors of dormitories, branching right and left, which 
form wings to an open area, and are so arranged that every dormitory may have 
a window to the outside for light and air ; ilien, ascending another flight, the 
kitchen, scullery, bakehouse, &c., are reached, from whenne are hoists down to 
the dining-hall and basement floors ; and a space on the roof has been set 
apart as an open-air terrace, where the men may smoke. At the back, on the 
left side, are comfortable apartments for the residence of the house superin- 
tendent. Captain Milligan. Under the first floor, on either side, are large and 
commodious offices, prepared especially to meet the requirements of the Local 
Marine Board. In case of fire, ample provision is made for egress by special 
fireproof staircases." 

Among the advantages derived by sailors from such Homes, besides being 
provided with board and lodging at a reasonable rate, they find a safe deposit 
for their money, and protection against the pimps and land-sharks who would 
readily relieve them of all superfluous cash, and evea clothes. The Report 
from which we have quoted goes on to say : " It will be remembered that 
last year it was reported thkt not a few seamen had, it was supposed, been 
drugged, inasmuch as th^y returned to the Home after the lapse of hut a few 
minutes, in an ahnost insensible condition, and that the police authorities had 
kindly promised to wateh the publlohouses near." In the North End Home, 
this condition of things, is not likely to exist, or will, at least, be reduced to a 
minimum; as every care is being observed to amuse and instruct the seamen 
in the Home, and, of the new buildings at the rcieur, recently erected, one will 
be leased by the British Workman Publiehouse Oompany. 

No less than £44,000 were depoidted by the boarders in both Homes during 
the past year, to be drawn upon day by day, to pay their Way, to send to rela- 
tives, or to take with them when they lefl for their own homes. '* When men 
are known to have Wives' and Other near relatives," says i^^' 'Report, "it is 
always felt that gentle pressure should be tsed to induce them to hasten home 
as soon as possible. The further sum of Mlfiiil lis. Id. was received'in bills 
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from Consuls and others on behalf of seamen. The Post-Offioe department has 
been very active daring the year ; some thousands of letters have been received 
atid distribated, and many seamen assisted in their correspondence with those 
dear to them at home and elsewhere." 

The Beport pays a tribate to the work of the Shipwrecked Mariners' 
Soo[ETT, the Secretary and Manager of both Homes, Mr. Thomas Hanmer, 
being also Honorary Agent to the Society, in which he takes a great interest. 
Mr. Hanmer is constantly supplied with tickets and medals, so that intending 
subscribers may receive them without any trouble or inconvenience to them- 
selves, and all shipwrecked men are forwarded by him, without delay, to their 
homes, at the expense of the Society. Honourable mention is also made of 
that excellent local Institution, the Liverpool Shipwreck and Humane 
Society. 




THE OLD SAILORS' HOME IN CANNING PLACE. 

The Seamen's Dispensary, in connection with the Sailors' Home, is open to 
seamen of all nations, and is conducted by well-known medical practitioners, 
with most satisfactory results. There is besides a Nautical School, which has 
been well attended, and a large number of candidates from the school have 
passed their examinations for masters and mates. 

Beligious services are conducted, and everything done to promote the moral, 
intellectual, and professional improTement of the inmates. 

It is to be regretted that the old Sailors' Home in Canning Place is in so 
confined a space. They would require an entire wing of the Custom House 
for the purposes of a Home in such a port as Liverpool. Everything that 
would be attractive for the men should be devised. Museums, models of 
ships of aU nations, lifeboats, and all appliances for saving life, should be open 
for inspection ; while pictures, particularly seascapes, should adorn the walls. 
There are many private picture galleries where numbers of pictures are 
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shnnted into back rooms^ to be replaced by better ones, or consigned to the 
hammer at a great sacrifice, which, if hung on the bare walls of the new North 
End Home, would add to the appearance and comfort of the place. On the 
whole it is highly creditable to the public spirit of Liverpool to record the 
large outhiy that has been made for the well-being of our sailors since 1844, 
when the question of a Home and a Seaman's Savings Bank was first mooted. 
;£30,000 was expended in, the purchase of land and erection of a Home in 
Canning Place, which was unfortunately destroyed by fire in 1860, and rebuilt 
as it now stands by voluntary subscriptions. No less than thirteen new docks 
have been constructed, so that the necessity of the new North End Home did 
not arise too soon. Thus we see that upward^ of j950,000 have been expended 
by the shipowners, merchants, and people of Liverpool for the benefit of sea- 
men exclusively, who otherwise would be left to the tender mercies of the 
crimps and villains with which this great seaport is infested. 



CAPTAIN COOK. 

Variods are the circumstances which arise to revive the names and deeds of 
the departed great. 

Three generations have passed away since the lamentable death of the great 
sailor whose name appears above, but among the intelligent of them all that 
name has been a household word ; yet it was with a generosity worthy of the 
French nation that the Paris Geographical Society commemorated on the 
14th February last the centenary of the death of Captain James Cook. (He was 
killed on L4th February, 1779, at Owhyhee.) It was emphatically a commem- 
oration — not a rejoicing, for men rejoice on the birth-days, not on the death-days 
of those they reverence. It was held at the Society's Hall on the Boulevard 
St. Germain, and there, it is most pleasing to contemplate, the flags of England 
and France were united as peaceful decorations of the room. But this 
centenary was not observed from any mere fitful sentiment suggested by the 
day. Cook's character and work were always appreciated by the French 
people, and when he was on his third and fatal voyage, and war had broken 
out between England and France, orders were issued by the Government of the 
latter to aU the commanders of French ships and Governors of colonies, inform- 
ing them of Cook's expedition, and requesting them to treat him as a commander 
of a neutral power, or to render liim any reasonable assistance. It was 
reported, prior to the meeting, that '* researches will be executed in the 
Archives to discover the original of the Ordre du Roi, forbidding French 
cruisers to molest Captain Cook's expedition."'^^ The chair at the meeting 
referred to was occupied by Admiral La Honciere Le Noury. 

* Louis Xyi. became King of France in 1774. 
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It is not a little singular that onr own Boyal Geographical Society should 
have stood aloof on an occasion designed to celehrate a remarkahle period in 
geographical discovery, and to do honour to one of Britain^s most iUnstrious 
navigators. However, our Admiralty was not so indifferent, hut sent several 
Original charts, which were exhihited on the walls. Mr. Brassey sent for 
exhibition several views which he had taken when he visited the spot on which 
Cook was killed; and we learn that the club which struck the fatal blow was 
also exhibited. 

The gallant Admiral, as chairman, opened the proceedings by an address, in 
which he spoke in high terms of Captain Cook as a man of science as well as a 
sailor, nor did the Admiral forget to pass a high compliment upon the British 
Navy. Several ^.ddresses followed. M. W. Huber, a colonel in the Swiss 
Army, gave an account of the life and discoveries of our great saibr. He 
spoke of Cook's wonderful abilities, of his perfect simplicity, of his kind and 
humane disposition and untiring zeal. Hard as iron, able to endure any 
amount of hardship and heat and cold alike, James Cook was the very man 
for the work he loved so well, and grandly did he carry out his ideas. He 
discovered the Sandwich Islands and many others in the Pacific Ocean. He 
obtained exact knowledge respecting New Zealand, Australia, and proved that 
the latter was unconnected with New Guinea ; he also dispelled the notion 
as to the existence of a southern continent within the Antarctic circle. . He 
improved nautical astronomy, studied the ocean currents and the variations of 
the compass. Every British sailor will honour Cook for his great kindness and 
care of those under his command. During his second voyage, which occupied 
three years and eighteen days, he lost only four men, and but one of them by 
sickness, and in his great run in all latitudes between 9" and 70° he sprung^ as 
he says, neither low-me^t, top-mast, lower nor top-sail, nor so much as broke 
a lower or top-mast shroud. But we must forbear entering into more details 
in this place, for our purpose is to speak more particularly of the subjects 
noted at the celebration of this centenary, and we think, too, that a sketch of 
Cook's early life and of the principal events (and the lesson^ to be taught by 
them) in his three great voyages, may profitably be placed before the readers 
of the Shijpwrecked Mariners^ Magazine at a. future time. 

The circumstances which led to the massacre of Cook were, of course, very 
fully commented upon by our French neighbours; and the general impression 
is that it was not treachery which impelled the fatal blow, but vexation or 
disappointment ; for the islanders had regarded him as a superior being, and 
associated his appearance among them with the tradition of the return of 
their god Bono (also written Orono and Lono,) but a blow with a club caused 
pain and proved him human* 

The blow, however, was struck by a man who was ignorant that Cook was 
regarded as Bono. ** The natives had no idea that Cook could possibly be 
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killed, as they considered faim as a sapematoral being, and were astonished 
when they saw him fiedl." 

The tradition of Eono is briefly this. He once lived near Karakakooa. 
Tlirough jealousy he murdered his goddess* placed the body in a moral, near 
the bay, and long bewailed her loss. But through remorse he determined to 
explore the seas, and sailed away, promising to return, aft^r six generations, 
on a floating island, "bearing cocoa-nut trees, and swine, and dogs.*' He was 
long worshipped as a god. Cook's ships were looked upon as the floating 
island, and he as the god. But in the conflict he cries out with pain. '' He 
cries, so he is no god," and is slain. 

The natives, however, were sony for the death of Cook, and long paid 
him divine honours, worshipping such remains as they had for forty years. It 
was commonly stated that his remains were obtained and buried in the sea, 
but a remarkable story not long since published goes to show ''that the large 
bones of Cook's body had been retained by the islanders, and tended and 
enshrined as those of a hero, if not as a deity." 

Whatever amount of truth there may be in these statements, there is, not- 
withstanding any doubt as to their accuracy, ample proof that the islanders 
sincerely regretted Cook's sad end. 

The people of New South Wales have not forgotten this centenary, for 
we note the following report &om Sidney ; the ceremony was a few days 
later than the 14th, being observed on Feb. 25th : '' The statue of Captain 
Cook, which has been erected in the Hyde Park, was unveiled to-day 
(Feb. 25th). The ceremony, which was of an imposing character, was performed 
by the Governor, Sir Hercules Eobinson, in the presence of the Ministry, the 
public bodies of the city, detachments of the naval and military forces, and 
upwards of 20,000 spectators. The day was observed as a public hoHday in 
celebration of the event." S. H. M. 



THE ISLE OF MAN. 

Mona's Isle, notwithstanding the temporary shock occasioned by the failure 
of the City of Glasgow Bank, of which the Bank of Hon a was a branch, is 
steadily progressing. In Douglas numerous new hotels have sprung up, and 
the houses in Strand Sti'eet, whose '' backs were facing the firont " towards the 
Loch Esplanade, are now being eclipsed by the stately buildings in course of 
erection on that favourite boulevard, which has become an eflectual barrier to 
the inroads of the sea in this locality. The new Victoria Street, leading from 
the pier to Dumbell's Bank and Athol Street, consists of substantial blocks of 
honses and shops that would do credit to the metropolis; while numerous 
private dwelling-houses are being erected in the suburbs. 
The Iile of Man will ever be a favourite resort of visitors. Its easy means 
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of communication " witb the neighbouring island" by the fine fleet of steamers 
of the I.O.M. Steam Shipping Company ; the salubrity of the climate, rich in 
ozone ; the variety of scenery and the historical remains, will ever make it 
popular with the tourist, the invalid, or the man of science. Much is due to 
the wisdom and energy of the Governor, whose entire aim is the development 
of the resources of the Island, and who realizes in his person the truth of the 
adage that '* the proper study of mankind is Man." Among the projects now 
being introduced are the extension of the pier at Douglas, and the establishment 
of a daily mail with England, — a boon, the advantaige of which can only be 
estimated by business men, whose letters are delayed for days in foggy and 
stormy weather. It is also proposed to introduce a pbll tax on those visiting 
the pier, but this project will, it is feared, find no more favour with the Manx 
people than a tax on legs. 

In a former number of this Journal we noticed the deficient acconunodatiou 
in Feel Harbour for the inmiense fleet of fishing boats lying up in winter ; as 
also the absence of a lighthouse on Langness, where many a life and much 
valuable property have been sacrificed. The latter work, we are happy to say, 
has been conmienced, and the improvement of Feel Harbour is one of the 
projects of the insular government now being introduced. Castletown and Port 
St. Mary come in for their share of the insular outlay, while Eamsey, which 
for a quiet select retreat cannot be excelled, has put in claims, apparently 
irresistible, for a share of the expenditure. The low-water landing stage, 
which was erected at a cost of ^£500 a few years since, has been entirely swept 
away. We are satisfied Bamsey will be done full justice to some day, and 
ample accommodation at all times of tide will be aflbrded. 

Stage Coach Tbavellino on the Island. 

The communication between Douglas and Ramsey has'been, up to the present 
time, by means of a. stage coach of the most primitive pattern. Up hill and 
down into the dale, it ambles along by the picturesque village of Laxey, whose 
great wheel steadily revolving is proudly pointed out to the tourist as he 
ravels along by the great lead and silver mines. We have seen the " last of 
the Mohicans'' in the matter of shanderdans plying between Douglas and 
Bamsey, for, happily, the railway is being rapidly constructed, and the occu- 
pation of Jehu will soon be gone. Like certain houses in the suburbs of 
London, built to last the lease, the cabooche in question will probably hold out 
till the railway is opened, if it does not drop to pieces in the meantime. This 
vehicle is of the omnibus form, constructed apparentiy to carry two passengers 
outside with the driver, and six inside ; but into which ten people are frequently 
crammed. A man of moderate height must wear a low-crowned hat, or no hat 
at all, so low is the roof of the vehicle ; and a tall 'man must carry his head 
slantindieularly, like a girafie, for he is made to feel he would be more comfort. 
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able had he left his head at home ; and as to legs, they are usually mixed up 
with baskets of groceries or pomids of candles, which are as freqnently trodden 
oat of shape as not. When two people only travel inside, they form them 
selves into the diagonals of a parallelogram, then assume a boomerang shape, 
and gradually collapse as the number increases. It was our misfortune to be 
placed between two elderly thick women, beyond whom was a heavy-coated 
man redolent of bad tobacco ; but, happily, a thin man occupied the corner, 
otherwise we should have been conglomerated ; as it was, we were as firmly 
wedged as the Davonport Brothers in their cabinet. We had only got a few 
jmles when a woman with a baby and divers bundles appeared on the road. 
Jehu descended and inquired, grinningly, if we could make room for a lady 
inside. His quaint humour was further illustrated when, halting at the foot of 
a steep hill, he exclaimed, '* Now, gentlemen, would ye like to get out and rett 
for a bit? " which was a polite way of telling us to walk up the lull. This being 
accomplished, and finding ourselves thoroughly blown, we again took our 
place, only to repeat the operation at every succeeding hill, and to be consoled 
by a witty remark of the coachman as to the beneficial effects of exercise on 
the human constitution, for which and his happy and otherwise obliging 
manner, we did not grudge the usual fee at the end of the journey. 

We learn that during a severe frost, the usual brake, or rather drag, not 
being sufficient when the coach is crammed, a rc^ is attached to the vehicle 
extending several feet to the rear ; all the passengers are obliged to get out, and, 
seizing the rope, sailor-like, the shanderdan is suffered to slide down gently, 
and the horses, evidently trained, make one continuous slide from the top to 
the bottom of the hill, restrained from breaking their necks by the counter- 
poll of the passengers on the rope behind, supplemented generally by thirty 
or forty farm labourers, or any passers-by improvised for the occasion. When 
ascending the hill in firont the passengers have again to work their passage ; 
but, in this case, the tow rope is reversed, and horses, vehicle, and all are 
dragged up the hill by the willing passengers and volunteers, like the Russian 
gons at Plevna. It is very refreshing during a snow-storm, or in wet sultry 
weather, when the passengers are repacked, and begin to thaw or stew, as the 
case may be! 

This **mode of convenience" will, before another summer arrives, be 
reckoned among the things of the past, as the railway, forming a junction with 
the Douglas and Feel line at St. John's, will be continued to Bamsey, to the 
great relief of the travelling pubUe.* 

Douglas Bay, particukrly by moonlight, would form a beautiful picture, 



* We are pleased to learn that the patrons of the old stage coash have resolved 
t) present their fayonrite coachman with a testimonial on his forced retirement 
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w,eTQ it not for the ir<mL. pier whioh iateroepte on either nde the sweetly yaxying 

coastline; but otherwise, this pier forms a yery agreeable promenade in 

conneetion with the Loch £sp)aiiade, which* i£ planted, woald form one of the 

finest avenues in the kingdom. The Tower oi^Befoge onConister Bock, a 

prominent figure in the seascape, wonld, if fitted up with the electric light, 

illuminate the entire bay, and add not only to the beauiy of the picture, but 

would render immense service to the fishing boats and shipping, particularly 

in foggy weather. 

We have no doubt that with the energy and shrewdness of Manxmen, aoid 

the generous rivaliy of the settlers, when daily cdrnmunicfttion with England 

is established, and the contemplated im^x>yements carried out, the resources 

of the Island will become more folly developed ; the peoples' money, instead 

of lying as deposits in the banksi will be profitebly intested, and the insular 

revenue considerably increased. 

C. K. M. A. 



Mb. Gladstone and ths Manx Cathedbal. 

In a letter to the Ouardiarit Mr. Gladstone draws attention to a plan now on 
foot for the restoration of the ancient and veneraUe, though small. Cathedral 
Church o| St. German's, in the Isle of Man. The churchy which is of the 
thirteeolh eentury, presents an ass^nblage of remarkaUe features which, he 
thinks, invest the scheme with more than a local character, and might weU re- 
como^end it to the favour of Churchmen at large. '*It was the scene of 
histoi^o events of great interest, and it enshxincB the natoe of Bishop Wilson. 
Its lonely, sitqation on the rook of Peel| overhaxiging the dea; is striking and 
sol«9QA{ iiianeedaraordiftary degree. It is close to the town of Peel, inhabited 
principally by the hardy and growing vaoe of the Manx fishermen, a peonliar 
and interestitig pen^ in their usages, tiiau whanfi none more diuring and suc- 
cessful m their ardnofis.employtt^nt are to be found anywhere on the shores of 
those isl^ds. Ite restqpration would fiU a palpabU md, aa the see of Man is 
at present without a e^^thedral ; and woold certaialy re9der the situation of a 
zealous bishpip in the isli^ more normal than it qan be said at this tune to be. 
Accordingly the plan is warmly promoted by the Bishop, in conjunction with 
the Governor, who is not less eamei^ in the .matter, and X do not doubt that it 
wiU be widely populart as well.n^ giseatly usefol, in the isiaud." 

The Bishop of Spder fmd Man, in. an appeal on the aulgect to English 
Churchmen, says at present his see is the only English see without cathedral 
or chapter. ** The 0J4 cathedral ifi St» Qenawi's xemim a picturesque ruin. 
It is on record that as early as a.d. 447 a church was built on this site by St 
Patrick, and that in the same year he instituted the first Bishop, Germanus, 
then called ' Bishop of Man/ The catliedral, of which the present ruins forms 
such a striking object opposite the own of Peel, was built, or rather rebuilt, by 
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Bishop Simon, a.d, 1245 — 124T> and here all the bishops were installed until 
the year 177^. From one cause or another the fabric was suffered to fall into 
decay — most probably in the troublous times of the Commonwealth ; but lack 
of funds has been the only obstacle to its complete restoration. The present 
Governor of the Isle of Mai; (H. B. Locli, Esq., C.B.), with a view to the 
restoration of the ancient cathedral to the service of the Church, has had' 
within the last three years, the principal arches under the central tower, 
together with the external walls of the building, repaired and secured, and has 
obtained designs for the complete restoration of the cathedral, which it is 
estimated can be effected at a cost of £10,000. The scheme also embraces a 
proposal to raise a similar sum towards the endowment of the cathedral. And 
thus, for what in these days of church revival is considered a comparatively 
small sum, the old cathedral of the diocese may be restored, rich in its asso- 
ciations with the past." 

Speaking of the antiquity of the See of Man, we read in Blundell's History :* 
— " St Laurence, Archbishop of Canterbury, ye successor of St. Augustine ye 
Apostle of England, held this idand as the first place to hold a council with 
ye Scottish and bish divines. But, moreorer, after their kings had conquered 
as it seemeth most of the islands, their bishops'jurisdiction was much enlarged, 
for all the islands were called Insnlra Eubonie, of the name of the Island of 
Man, which was then called Eubonia. Yea, after yt about ye year 1090, the 
Bishoprick of Sodor was joined unto the Bishop of Man, and the Bishop of Man 
bore the title both of Sodor and Man, at which time for the space of 235 years 
ye Bishop of Man had entire jurisdiction of all ye Western Isles^ being almost 
300 in number, and all the Islands, Man being included, were called at yt 
time InsulsB Sodorences." Hector Boetius saith : '* Man was the fountain of 
all honesty, erudition, and learmng.** 



LIGHT ON THE LEE BOW.t 

<' Tears are shed on God's altar for the one who forsakes his first 'hoY^»**—T(klpiud, 

" Yotr win give in, Susie, it is not yet too late ; the * White Swin' don't bbH for - 
a week good ; you can't leive us ?-— m^.'' The last word was uttered with a • 
tremulous emphasis. 

Daniel Boler can be described in a few words. About ^ve and twenty years 
of age, true, brave, generous, and enthusiastio, with faith in God, the world, 

♦ " History of the lale of Man," by William Blundell, 1648—1666. Printed • 
from a NA. in the pOBseBsHyn Of 'tfae\Mai>3E Society. Edited by WiUiam Hazxison, 
1876. 

t By B. J. Kkllt,. author of *« Lays and Bhynjos for Honpsi at Sea," "Tattered 
Banners," " Ewin Lloyd;* " The Two Recruits," &c. &o. 
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and himself^ and a bearing and oonntenance which expressed mnch of what he 
was. By his side stood a girl a few years younger, whose tender face was 
saved from insipidity by an expression of earnestness and resolve, and she 
looked calm now, though her very heart was breaking as she answered. 
. '* It's no use, Daniel dear, I mustn't change, and I can't ; he has none but me 
now to care for him or to follow him ; you are not the man to make the plunge 
harder than it is." 

The two stood beside a calm, blue winter sea on the east side of one of the 
many deep inlets on the coast of Cornwall, whose rude points are the terror of 
our seamen ; straight before them, at fifteen or twenty miles' distance, jutted 
out a promontoiy which we shall call Stummess, looking now like an embodi- 
ment in rook of smiles and treachery. Who could imagine that the tempest of 
a few hours might convert all this into a scene of riot and devastation, robbery 
and murder ? 

It is more than fifty years since the two stood there, in the time when 
wreckers played the part of demons, and men risked life and soul in the work 
of plunder and destruction, as valiantly as, now, our lifeboat heroes brave death 
to save. 

Daniel Boler was one of the men beyond and «bove his surroundings ; he 
had dared to denounce the violence and treachery of the sea-board race around 
him, and in the storm of two days ago had fought fiercely and successfully to 
rescue &om murder a man escaped from the waves. 

Living in the midst of a fierce and lawless race, he was often fierce, like 
others, but 34 a better cause, and in a district where the few whose heads 
or hearts inclined to kindliness and peace, had seldom courage to speak 
out. Crime was one of the common events of life, often unnoticed, rarely 
detected and punished ; yet, amidst all the undying affections implanted by 
God in every human heart; growing out and asserting their existence again 
and again, standing like so many finger-posts pointing the lost road to virtue. 

** Will you not hear me, Sue ? " The words were like a terrible whisper ; 
the intense feeling of the moment almost over-mastered the strong man's 
voice. " I am nigh alone here ; again and again have I resisted the wreckers 
because of your words ; ay, child though you were, I verily believe that it was 
when you first came ciying to tell me how the skipper of the ' Dolphin ' was 
beat to death the minute he was washed up — ^I believe it was then the first 
thought crossed my mind that we were like the very bloodhounds* Can you 
go, will you ? We have been sweethearts from the cradle very near, and for a 

father like yours " , , , 

, '^ Hush, hush, Dan ! I must. The way's made very clear. When they said 
it was no use, that I might go to Botany Bay and yet never set eyes on him, 
still I thought I'd try all the same ; but when the surgeon's lady that goes 
along with them wanted me for her servant and said she'd manage that I should 
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see him sometimes,— not often perhaps,— bat it 'nd be something to know there 
was one belonging to him on the same side of the world. It ain't as if he was 
ever to come back ! * For life,* she added in a low voice, • them was the judge's 
words. Oh, Dan, dear, it's dreadftd ; you won*t make it worse ? " 

As the girl ceased, she sat down upon the rooks, buried her face in her lap, 
and sobbed aloud. 

** And you'll forget me there !" Dan recalled the thought when the words 
were said, and before Susie could mutter— 

" Is that all you take me for ?" 

" No, gal, it's not ; forgive me. Trust, and be trusted." And so they parted, 
with a few more words ; but what is said when heart is unveiled to heart is 
too sacred to be repeated. 

It is an easy thing to-day (comparatively speaking) to cross the ocean and 
endure a separation softened and shortened by post-office, and telegraph wires, 
and when even the most unlearned can have some idea of the new country, 
and the passage of a few weeks or two or three months at most. But Susan 
Truro looked out upon the wide sea before her stretching towards the invisible 
French coast, and only thought of an interminable time upon an unbounded 
ocean without a ray of sunshine, and at the end, the landing upon some vague, 
unknown shore. It was, indeed, a going out blindly towards a deeply-veiled 
future ; could she even have known how beautiful was that distant shore, that 
matchless bay of flowers, it would have been something for her mind to rest on, 
bat there was nothing for its anchor save the one thought of being within reach 
of the feitherwho was banished for bis crimes. "V^liat they were does not 
matter here. There was a counterpoise : rude, untaught, brought up in the 
midst of evil, he had felt and showed the love of a father to this child, perhaps 
the only thing he did love, for wife and boys seemed to have no hold upon his 
rough nature. And so it was that she followed him to his banishment, and 
the village gossips talked and wondered, and smiled doubtfully at the thought 
of the lovers' faith ; *' a few weeks of drooping and then a heart as light as 
ever," so they prophesied. 

It was a prophecy perhaps likely enough to be fulfilled. What was she to 
hear of him, or he of her, during those unknown years before them, and what 
use was there in a faith to end in nothing, like an empty religion, a mere idea ? 
Yet there were words uttered which must come back to both, " Trust, and be 
tnisted ! >' and there is that in an unconquerable steadfastness that can ennoble 
tbe whole life, even though it never reaps a harvest here. 

The sixty or eighty days' passage to Sydney had not been invented then ; 
the existence of obliging trade- winds hardly guessed at. The voyage did, 
indeed, seem interminable, and as if it had been planned so as to secure the 
^ters of the opposite latitudes for the purpose ; and how little was there then 
to lessen its trials to the most favoured passengers ; how much less to the little 
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ftiomly GiQjluYgin the. /Qoiiviot;'<Bbip? ..^osa^. Trnpa ]^|,made faw guesses of 
what WAS before h^xr, p.^hftpB ]ifi4 abf^ gaessod, tUo ^tep bad pot been ta^en, 
and a ^oble a^tiave womld haye/bee^bnt balf developed. ^Ye^.the;QQd cama ^t 
last, and the fkireo^ garden of nature ^mUed;a welopme to th^e branded human 
freight oftbe 'White. Swan,' where v^ this new world thej nu^t live oat 
their punishment, retrieve their disgrace, and reform their lives, Jt wb» wifl^. 
enough for the effort. ' ^ ::.:/. • 

To a landsman all the evils of the worst voyaga are perhaps worth endaring . 
for the sake of planting his foot again on terra Jim^, when tlxat terra spreads 
befoz)a hiqi all thsi, is new and, be^^tif ul, frpely an^ without . measure.; To him 
themoWD<tof landingis anecsta?y. ^^ 

It was all this to Susan Truro as she stood on the dedf, her master's child 
in h&x Arms, the ' W14te Swan's' wings full spread before the gentle, fair wind, 
a? she .swam steadily up Sidney Bay. Everythiiig was forgotten but the 
pleasure of the moment; and the^ followed all the bustle of the^ next few 
weeks, an^l^he constant call /or thougl^t,. and work» and ingeIl^ity to make 
home home-like in the infant colony, f it wa^ not tiU it.grew lik^^hpme that t}^ 
tearrible reaction oajue, and the dreary lon^ng, for the,darlE,er^,xugged one in ; 
old England, and thoughts of Daniel BQler|.an4.a vague looking for an ^nd 
where no end could be seeui 

And he ? He had calculated the days when the * White Swan* shpuld be 
seen off the Sturmness, with the east wind dead against her, as she taoked down 
channel ; and he had waited, and watched, and tried to see through the blackest 
nights of Novemb^r^ but to no purpose. Quietly she floated ,past jn the dark, 
close uQder the Little Ness, hardly two stones' throw from where he had last 
stood by the maiden's side, and where now he was looking out into the pitch- 
dark night. 

So wore on weeks a^nd months, and the time grew to years. He had been a 
bold fishor before, he became a rash o^iOrnow. f!airer girls than the £ar*away 
Susan Truro grew up in the village, and he did not see their beauty, but he 
wondered whether she was alive or dead, true or false, and so she wondered 
about him. But she could not let him know of her welfare or her doings* at 
the Antipodes. She could not repeat words that he may have forgotten, nor set 
his mind at rest by telling that, for his sake, sh^ had refused to be the wife of 
a brave English. gentleman. It was, in some fiort, like a living death to both. 
Yet he was doing his work. He grew more bold in his oTftdy against the 
dastardly, — ^no, treacherous wreckers we shall say,, for the Cornish men are no 
cowards,^and more than once ha played them false, and begiiiledt^em of their 
game ; but it was a lone life, as maoy lives must be, wh^ l^y 4se higgler ^nd » 
grow more noble than those around. 

A seven years' ajpprentic^ship had neaPily passed, an,othar winter, was at 
hand, the equinoxial storms had gone on blowing great gnns long past their 
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lawful time, atid had Ihd nSghts of a W8«Wbadk b^dn only longto anddat&er, 
the itiliabitaafB of IMle Ness would have al^ady enjoyed a foretaste of the 
harvest which the coming season promised. Then came a change. St Luke's 
little summer came true td its name, Octobef died out beautifdlly, and the 
** old hands " begaii to grumble and despond/an evil augury for the unhappy 
craft which, later' on, might have the Ill-hap to be cast upon a cfoast where 
man was more relentless than the waves. 

The fair weather broke with a thunderstorm, a sure sign of a wet and stormy 
wmter; hopes rose again as November exchanged its fogs for dark, rainy^ 
tempestuous nights. 

And not one hundred miles eff a fleet was collecting in the Atlantic ; ships 
from America were already skirting the Irish coast ; traders from Southern 
Europe rejoiced in having safely cleared the greedy Bay of Biscay ; smaller 
ones from Bordeaux and Normandy already felt ta safe as if the short passage 
was ended ; glorious East Indiamen, with other flrst-class ships from southern 
latitudes, reckoned on a few weeks at ho'me before the arrived of Fstiher 
Christmas, and weary hearts were beginning to revive as the stiff westerly 
wind, with just a point or two of south, was bearing all pleasantly towards 
home. ( : ' 

But we shall only follow the track of the ' Pelican ' as, under full sail, she 
sped before the wind, and on ihe poop the captain watched the clouds break 
near the horizon, and reveal a pale sun setting in a strip of dusky red. The 
barometer had' been falling. 

"We shan't carry as itiuch sail to-morrow! "was the thought that passed 
through his mind, as he prepared it for another battle with Neptune and th^ 
winds before lie set foot upon old England. Anothefr ahd anOlher pohit to the 
south the wind veered round, freshening as the hours wore on, ttU at midnight 
it blew half a gale, and at daybreak had risen' to s tempest, while with hardly 
a stitch of canvas the ship tore on, dashing bravely through the billows, half- 
hidden by a blinding mist ahd rain, HMe m6te ind mori^Tesolutely it inclined 
to the south, tearhig dlong witii'the wkves of the enraged AiUlantic, on Iheir way 
to Land's End and Scilly Isles. Desperately the helmsman strove to keep her 
up to the wind through twelve long hours, half-groping amidst ^e Waters, To 
take observations wds impossible, to reckon their course with accuracy hope- 
less; and the night' closed in, sbainecf ^yes irking to see, ihspit^ of a moon- 
less night, and mist, and x^n; and* spbiy, turning aiixiously to the north and 
easi! for a guiding' 'li^ht to warn theb from the leeward shore, which the 
soundings told was near compared to open bcean, but hdw near could be only 
guessed, till t!iie cr^ passed oh from bow to st^m, '* Light ahead, iiorth-east 
and by north.*;"' " ' ' ' ^ : .■ • ri: 

'• StunnUess !" answered &e captain ; ** lay herup' to liie windt* ttiid, Stunrf- 
tiess safely cleared,' mtoy dangers would be behiud them. Well ^d the gallant 
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ship answer to her helm doziiig the long hour till the cape was passed, and her 
coarse was eased by a few points ; ** the lee shore was bending away towards 
the north," — so they dreamed. 

Early in the night all along Little Ness Bay and on the a^jac^nt heights the 
wreckers' watch was set Sturmness had been invisible by day, and though 
the rain had ceased no gleam shone from the lighthouse through the dark night 
that followed. It was an unlooked-for chance of keeping up a steady flame on 
the headland at the western entrance to the bay, where dark, stem men care- 
fully fed and measured the fire, the living lie that should lure the sailor to his 
doom. Patiently sat the fiends gathered on the summit looking out upon the 
darkened sea ; recklessly paced the watchers in the bay, up and down the shore, 
as the unconscious ' Pelican ' fought her way through the waters, past the 
westward point and bore on straight to the beetling cliffs of the Little Ness, 
showing her pale light as it rocked to and fro at the tall mast-head. Then 
followed five minntes of strange silence, as with set teeth they calculated her 
course ; of her fate there was no question ; the watch was over, action is to 
follow. 

Already had her light been seen by those below as she crossed the bay that 
was hardly five miles wide, and already had the sound of breakers caught the 
ears of the captain through the roaring of the wind and the hissing of the 
waves ; for breakers have a voice of their own to those who are at home upon 
the sea. No need to sound, the danger was in their very face ; half a mile 
ahead the steep and cruel promontory raised its brow, and on into the very arms 
of its destroyer rushed the eager * Pelican.' A third of the crew had more tlian 
once been in as bad a case before ; but the passengers, the old man, the woman , 
and the child— three lives for which the skipper had to answer ! One thought 
of the walls of rock ahead ; one of the three helpless beings below, yet he was 
undaunted still; one more, '^ We must be on the Cornish coast!" and the 
brave man's heart went down, down, down to zero. 

It was only for a moment, courage came with the need ; and perhaps the 
woman's heart below, conscious of some danger, though not knowing it so near^ 
was sending up prayers and looking at the bright hope of yesterday, of home 
andEngland, and still hoping and believing that the expectation could not 
fail. She rose to her feet as a gust of wind caught the masts and seemed to 
shake the hull in its very teeth ; still the hope rose above the storm. She 
steadied herself against a bunker, she held it firm, she schocded herself to 
bravery, then one great plunge, a groan of the strong timbers from stem to 
stem, a crashing of the mast as it fell and tore away the bulwarks, and she 
felt herself dashed upon the planks under her feet, then the gurgling roar of 
the waters that were rushing in. It was one effort to snatch up the child and 
scramble upon deck ; the next moment the cabin was half filled with water ; 
she staggered against the companion, clutched it feist, held the child tighter in 
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har arms, and hoped on still ; danger, bat not destmction, was the thought that 
without words, steadied her woman's heart. 

Half the crew were in the water, some carried away with the waves that 
dashed over the deck and straggled to take with them the fallen mast 
that was held on by its tangled gear; others had jamped overboard with the 
instinotive porpose of swimming ashore ; and yet others were already sub- 
merged in the forecastle without a chance of life. On the poop stood the 
captain, calm and grand, ready to hold by the ship to the very last, to go down 
with her if it must be so ; none saw that strong face in the thick darkness. 
Well, perhaps these storms are in part created to bring out and intensify all 
the greatness and nobility of men like this, to convert grandeur from a mere 
idea into a real thing. 

To save the ship was impossible, to save life just worth the trying. The 
men were taking to the boats, but no boat could live in such a sea on such a 
coast ; then another plunge forward, and the ship stuck fast upon a rock. 
There was hope now, however faint ; and in an hour the day woiHd dawn. 
Lights moved along the shore. Ah I how many knew of their treachery? 
How many dread man more than the waves? How many believed to find a 
friend in need ? 

Two, washed ashore into a cranny of the rocks, hid themselves till there was 
light to creep away ; another reaching the shore in safety, hastening towards 
the lights, had the luck to miss his way, and so escaped the wreckers. To try 
and help the doomed craft to live out the long hour till daybreak was the work 
of the skipper and the few remaining men, and when light came it was but to 
show them that five minutes might launch her and them into the boiling sea ; 
and that on the rocks and upon a scrap of pebbly beach, men and boys, ay, 
and women, too, were gathered like vultures around their prey. 

Calmly the men received orders to save themselves as best they could. 
The old man was already in his last sleep below; the child and woman were 
still cowering near the wheel. 

'' Are you brave enough to throw yourself overboard with me?" And the 
captain turned to the woman, speaking hoarsely above the storm. *' You know 
the land ; I Heuicy we have no friends here V* 

'' I had" was the answer. 

" We can but die here ; will you chance it, mistress ? I am the last man here, 
and will not leave the old hulk without you. Can you keep the child &st ?" 

She had already tied it to her body. " Yes ;" the word was spoken firmly. 
" We shall be saved— ye3, surely," she added, and the man's soul and sinews 
grew strong as if by a magic touch. 

Quickly a few planks were lashed together, and as closely three human lives, 
to live or die together. Gallantly the man struck out amidst the waters, on, 
on, on, still nearing the hostile shore, yet hoping against hope ; faces were now 
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discernible ; then a receding wave socked the three backward from the beacb » 
the next carried them on till they felt the rock and stones beneath their feet ; 
and then, as they dragjg^ed their way beyond reach of the surges, the stndned 
strength gave way : the captain fell'faint and helpless npon the shore, and at 
the same moment a club was raised above his bead to descend and settle the 
question between life and death. 

But a moment later and the assailant lay by his side, and with a firm tone 
of authority, and pointing a loaded musket at the wreckers, Daniel Boler dared 
them to come on. One man can often conquer a crowd if he has the resolve 
to do so. The men fell back in silence ; the women retreated, mattering invec- 
tives as itiey went. 

A pale sun broke through the angry clouds ; Boler bent down to examine 
the group lying at his feet. The captain still breathed ; he moved him apart 
to discover if the woman too Survived. Yes ; he gazed steadily, searchingly, 
upon the cold, pale face, disfigured by bruises, hesitating whether — ^but she 
opened her eyes, moaned, rolled over upon the strand struggling in an agony 
of weakness. " No, it was not." 

The captain stirred, asked where he was, and who was there, tried to recol- 
lect the whole, to ask had any of the crew been seen, how many, any old 
gentleman ? No. " He must have been drowned in his bunk ; we had three 
passengers, this old gentleman, the woman, and the child— I swam ashore with 
the two last— are they alive ? '* 

" A complete family ! who were they ?" asked Boler, with an unsteady voice, 
** the woman was sumat like— no — who ?* 

*^ He seemed a lonely man, but he was kind to the woman and the orphan, 
and would have cared for it if there was none else to do so.** 

" Not his wife ?" Boler half whispered the words. 

'^ lienor like to bes ; he was a Cornish lass, coming hoxhe).because of some 
old lover, so they said." 

Ten minutes passed while, at intervals, the brdken sentences were uttered, 
and while they spoke s6 the woman's struggle passed away, her pulse beat 
more calmly ; she sat up. 

*' A Cornish gal !" re-echoed Boler. He turned towards her ; the heart and 
soul of seven long years ago shone out plain and legible, despite paleness and 
disfigurement No change had come to them, and none had come to him 
for whom Susan Truro had given up the chance of station, riches, and a home 
amidst the fair flowers around Sidney Bay. 

Bit by bit, as the day went on, Susan Truro's tale was told, beginning at the 
end, when, calm and penitent^ the old convict died, his child watching by his 
side ; how she waited for a chance of getting back to England, and had under- 
taken the charge of an infant who had lost both parents, and how it must be 
her first care to ^lace it in safety with its friends. 
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Then a few weeks passed, and the two stood together before God*s altar to 
pledge those vows that no human power can undo ; and then they went away, 
to find a more peaceful home than one among the Cornish wreckers. 

More than half a centnry has rolled over the world since then ; and now, 
when winds run riot on the KentiBh coast, and stem, brave, tender men keep 
watch for stranded ships and, signals of distress^-^looking oat from Bamsgate 
towai^ds the Goodwin Sands,— ^the oldest among them tells the tale of how his 
father had been reared among the Cornish wreckers, but turned round the 
other way, and fought again and again in defence of shipwrecked men, and 
once, all unawares, had saved his sweetheart's life. 

Then rockets and blue-lights are seen out at sea, the telegraph wires tell of 
signals of distress at more points than one ; and another Daniel Boler, old 
though he is, starts first to his feet, as ready as the youngest for the work, 
such a captain of the liie-boat as would inspire the very oowards with courage ; 
bat there are no oowards here ; proud of their chief, each time as he telld 
his tale, and they think of the old man's daring, they say, as if it never had 
been saidbefore, '' A chip of the old block ! — blood is blood all the world over ! " 

And now, dear brother Jack, as you and I are good friends I hope, let me 
say a word before we part. Thank Ofod, the days are past when wreckers on a 
lee shore were more terxitde than storms ; and that now brave men risk their 
Hves to save, and not to plunder ; and the thoughts and hearts of landsmenare 
busied in efforts to forewarn you of your dangers, or to save when they must 
be endured. From the Land's End to the Forelands, from the Isle of Wight 
to John O^Groats, no fedse light misleads the pilot, groping in murky nights. 

Bat there are false lights of another kind : don't be lured by them ; look 
well to your charts, and see where Eddystone and Dungeness and all the 
kouest lights should be. 

Now, do you guess that I am making riddles ? Yes, and you have wit enough 
to read them. You have friends as faithful as PlimsoU and the Trinity Board, 
who are guiding your life-passage with lights of another kind, and marking 
the points and headlands where false lights shine— lights more dangerous and 
full of treachery than any that ever lured a ship to destruction upon the 
Cornish coast Take the warning, like brave men as you are. 

The Albert Medal. — The Queen has been graciously pleased to confer the 
*' Albert Medal of the First Cla^s" on Mark Addy, of Salford, in recognition of 
bis repeated acts of heroism in saving life from drowning in the river Ir vrell. Mark 
Addy, a well-known oarsman and sculler, has resided all his life on the banks of 
the polluted river Irwell, his father and brothers having followed the trade of boat- 
boilders. During a period of about twenty-five years he has, under circumstances 
of imminent peril both from the violence of the river and the pestilential nature of 
its waters, saved no fewer than thirty-six lives, several of the cases having 
ooonixed subsequently to the date of the creation of the said Order. For his heroic 
effoits and conspicuous gallantry he has at various times received the following 
distinctions : — The bronze medal of the Royal Humane Society ; the silver medal 
of tbs Balford Humane Society ; the gold medal of the Salford Humane Society ; 
an illuminated address setting forth his badges of honour from the Salford Humane 
Society; and a purse of 200 guineas and an illuminated address from the in- 
habitants of Salford. ^ ^ 
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THE SHIPWEECK:ED MARINERS' SOCIETY AND ITS 

FOUNDERS. 

Among the majiy valuable works of art prfsented to the town of NewoaBtl€- 
apon-Tyne by Mrs. Noble, widow of the rnnineiit sonlptor, are the models of 
the marble busts of Gaptain the Honourable Francis Maude, B.N., Chairman 
of the Committee of the Suipwb£okbd Mabikbbs' SooiETr, and ike late Fiay' 
master Francis Lean, RN., who for upwards of a quarter of a century, till 
the period of his death a few years since, discharged the onerous duties of 
Secretary to the Society. 

These busts — ^most excellent presentments by the way — ^were executed 
shortly before Mr. Noble's death, at the request of some personal friends of 
both gentlemen, and were poblicly presented by His Excellency the Duke of 
Marlborough, Lord-^Lieutenant of Ireland and President of the Society, to the 
Eoyal Al&ed Aged Merchant Seamen's Institution, at BelTcdere on Thames, in 
recognition of the eminent services of Gaptain Maude and Mr. Lean in 
establishing that excellent InstitutiQn-->*the only national proyision lor our 
aged and disabled seamen of the Mercantile Marine. 

The Shifwbecksd Mabinebs' Society being a Chartered Gorporatian, was 
empowered to allocate any funds at its disposal for establishing a Home for 
old sailors when worn out by age and the hazardous duties attaching to their 
perilous calling. To this end a sum of j£6,000 was appropriated to form the 
nucleus of the fund necessary to carry on the work; and, by the liberal support 
of the shipowners and benevolent public, the Institution was opened in 1867, 
and has continued yearly to elect a number of indoor and out pensioners. 
Like other Charities, it has felt the pressure of the times, but in a greater 
degree, for its principal supporters being those who derive bmiefit from 
. shipping — a class than whom none have suffered more —it has been forced to 
s^peal to a wider circle of supporters to carry on the arduous work. 

Gaptain Maude and Mr. Lean both lived to see the dream of their lives 
realized : the establishment of a Home in the truest sense of the word for the 
aged seamen of the Mercantile Marine. Among all the good and able men 
who served on the Gommittee of Management of the Shipwrecked Mabinebs' 
Society, and who assisted in its foundation forty years ago, there now remains 
but one living, who watched at its cradle, aided its development to its present 
proud position of maturity, and bears testimony in his own person to the great 
good daily bestowed upon our shipwrecked mariners, their widows and 
orphans. The Honourable Francis Maude is still full of vigour, though past 
the allotted age of man, and performs the arduous duties of Chairman of 
the Managing Gommittee. 

It is not unfit that the busts of the sailors' best friends should be placed in 
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a pablic ludl in atioh a.f ort m Newoaifley whm the gn*t iMpping trade of 
the north is condacted. In no port of the Kingdom has so large an amoimt of 
rahel been adsiinisieved by the Shipwrbcked MitBiKiBBB' Sooixtt . aa on the 
Tyne, and the old salts who hjtil from North and Sdaih SUelds-^-zecipiints of 
the bounty of the Royal Alfred Tnatitation, as ifrell as their shiymates^ indoor 
peaaan^n of the Home at Belvedere-on«Thaiiiea«*oan testier to the benefite 
deriyed from that noble Institution. 

The models of the boats to wfaidi we have here xeforred are piaeed in the 
mansion at filswkk Buk, aad fosm pdtrt of Mrsr Noble's genaroos gift The 
splendid collection of the late Mr. Loogh, who also was connected with New^ 
oastle, is h^e deposited. It is to be regvetleA that two such magnlicent 
eoUeOiolis of art modds ayeiiot|kKied itt'tt llo^gtr building, bat»< doubtless^ 
that will be accomplished in goad time. Tkm matasioa and park Were 
ptunduaed by^^Tc local gentlemen* and were disposed of to the Corporatfoin at 
a sum oonaideraMj^belQiw their ▼alae, inosder that fieae reereationgroundmay 
be had for the people. Ibia they have lially af^ailed o( aadlthe models' being 
also tee to the pvblio^ recreation and inatmetion may be oombinod. 



THE MOTION OF STOBMS; OP, SQIENGE POB. BAILORS, 

'< When the wind shifts against the snn, 
Tnutitnot^ for b^ok.it w^l txm,** • 

Tbis coaplet expresses a law which every experienced sailor has felt while 
navigating in Uiese northern latitucles, though not in tlie very far norths for 
thiere it is frequently reversed. This law is due mainly io a great and constant 
flow of air from west to east over the Atlantic north of 40 degrees ; there are 
temporiry disturbances which are soon overcome by the prevailing current. 
Whoever studies these things must consider his own posilion ia relation to the 
disturbing causes. 

We have spoken of cyclones passing from the westward to the eastward, but 
going north of England, and of others going south of these islands. Well, 
during the progress of a storm going by the north of us the wind invariably 
veeri, or goes from eastward to the south and towards the west; but when ^le 
cyclone passes to the south of England and over France, then the wind hacks 
or goes from westward to south and towards east. 

The most common track of a storm is to the northward of our country, and 
therefore the wind " veers" more generally than " backs." 

It is not so easy to make this plain without the use of diagrams, but the 
reader may get some assistance by refering to the second diagram in the last 
arUcle,on p. 9,vol. xxvL, of " The Shipvvbecked Maiuneb ; " that diagram repn - 
Bents a (cyclonic system. One arrow just off the Land's ilnd shows the direc- 
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tion of the wind to be from weii» and it is followed by another showing the 
direction from N.N. W. Well, suppose the eoitre of the storm shifted towards 
the east, tiien the direction of the wind woold be felt from N.N.W^ and woald 
be said to have yeeved at the Land's End. 

There axe plenty of records which might be appealed to in proof of the 
principles which I am ennndating, but Ido not wish to enter into such detnls 
as might make my remarks appear ** dty." 

Some, however, will like to know the " why and tfa0 wherefore," and il is 
necessary to state them in order, too, todemoastoate the sailors' couplet quoted 
above. 

Supposing a gale had been blowing from S.W., one preo6ded«-^as cyclones 
generally ar6«-^by a warm moist air MrconskknUe rainfidl, that the galedbated 
and the wind ** backed," then why must we ** trust it not " ? Simply because 
such a condition of things indicates the approach of another cydonio disturb* 
ance ; it is a sign of danger ; the wind backs, say, from N.N.W. (where wo left 
it in the case cited above) to S.W. and 8.« or perhaps to. S.E. Look again at 
the diagram referred to, and you see anows showinga SJl.wind over France ; 
then you have only to suppose that whirling storm coming up from the Atlantic 
and following closely up on yesterday's gale, and you feel the S.E. direction 
of this new and approaching storm. Evidently the wind has backed where you 
are stationed ; but as the centre of this new depression passes eastward, the 
wind again ** veers," it goes to S.S. W. and W., the gale is renewed, or rather 
it is a new gale come up and taken the place of that which passed to the N.E. 
the day before, and, as Ib often experienced, it is fiercer than its forerunner. 

These remarks apply particularly to two cyclones of equal intensity follow- 
ing each other closely; but it must be noted that there are frequently what are 
called ** secondary " depressions following the larger ones ; the smaller ones are 
not so fully developed as the great or primary cyclones, and though at some 
places they cause a change of wind, coming up as they do on the south side of 
the primary depression, a backing of the wind to the south or eastward, yet 
this S.E. wind seldom reaches any great force, but these secondary depres- 
sions are drawn as it were into the track of the great storm ; the shifting or 
veering of the wind causes sudden and dangerous squalls, so fatal to the 
mariner, and afterwards, too, intensify the restored westerly gale. 

Again it may be asked, How is it these circular storms have a tendency to go 
E. or N.E. ? for the great eastward flow across the Atlantic would not account 
for that. 

We must look further afield. If we would know the wherefore of the great 
laws of nature, it is necessary to look beyond the little circle which just bounds 
our vision. If a man would strive to interpret the phenomena he witnesses in 
the condition of the atmosphere by his own '' infallible barometer," he must 
surely foil. So, too* if a man should neglect the indications given by the 
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instramental means of interpretation within his own command he wonld he 
utterly wrong. It is hy the comparing and collating of accurate and extensive 
investigations that we arrive at reliable results. 

It is found that there is a deficiency of pressure to the north, towards Iceland 
— a deep hollow as it were in the atmosphere, and towards it these whirling 
storms are drawn and engulphed. This will account for the depressions often 
telegraphed from America not reaching our shores ; the storms originate there, 
perhaps, as stated in a former article, they pass over the Atlantic, not always 
to strike our shores, but to go more northward into the great Icelandic atmo- 
spheric gulfl Yet who, in the light of modem science and the development of 
mental gifts, would be heedless of their warnings because all the storms do not 
strike our coasts? S. H. M. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



DiBASTBBS AT SBA.^Very 
losses hare been inourred by the North 
of England Steamship Assurance As- 
Booiatioii, through the disasters which 
have overtaken steam-vessels assured 
with them in thdr passages across the 
Atlantic this winter, mainly through 
shifting of cargoes of com. The sof. 
ferings of some of the orews after 
they have had to abandon their vessels 
have been terrible. A seaman, named 
Thos. Kelley, who, with the carpenter, 
named Simmons, is the survivor of a 
crew of twenty-two hands, who manned 
the iron sorew-steamer, * Bayard,' of 
Newcastle, which foundered on her 
voyage from New Orleans to Bouen, 
laden with wheat, on the 10th of Decem- 
ber, has arrived at South Shields. The 
following is his story: The 'Bayard' 
made fair way on her homeward voyage, 
until she was overtaken by a heavy 
gale of wind, which began to make 
havoc with the doomed ship. At about 
nine o'clock on the 10th of December, 
she shipped a sea on the port side, and 
at about half -past ten another one for- 
ward, which, washing the forecastle, 
caused the men to take to the bridge. 
At about deven o^ clock another sea took 
away l^e port lifeboats. Orders were 
given to put on all sail, and to get as 
much steam up as possible to run for 



Bermuda. At about noon the first en- 
gine-room skylight was smashed in, 
and about hidf-an-hour afterwards the 
second, and ^e fires were completely 
exting^uished. The vessel had now a 
strong list» the lee-raUs being under 
water. She began to sink quickly, and 
the captain ordered out the only remain- 
ing boats, the starboard lifeboat and the 
longboat. It was utterly impossible to 
launch them, the sea was so rough, and 
they got into them to take their chance 
when the ship went down^the captain 
and other fifteen (among them Kelley 
and Simmons) securing the lifeboat, 
while the remaining eight placed them- 
selves in the other boat. After about 
ten minutes' anxious waiting, the 
* Bayard' burst her main-hatches, and 
went down immediately. Both boats 
were sucked under water with her, but 
the lifeboat righted again, and her oc- 
cupants got into her. The longboat, 
however, was seen no more, though two 
of her crew (the chief -mate and a sea- 
man) swam to tke lifeboat, while other 
four were seen upon a raft at some dis- 
tance but soon lost sight of. By the 
capsizing of the boat all provisions were 
lost, and conseq[uently the prospect be- 
fore them was anything but a cheering 
one. As the darkness set in the boat 
capsized a second time, and, though she 
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was once more righted, by tliier miahap 
the captain,, the second mate, and two or 
three of the firemen were lost. Those 
left conld not render each other any as* 
sistanee; and one by odb^ as thdr 
strength gave way, their number became 
gradually less; so that at daybreak 
Kelley and Simmons alone were left. 
But, fortunately, by that time the wind 
had gone cbwn, and the sea had calmed 
considerably. Though in an open sea, 
without oar, sail, or rudder, and in lack 
of provisions of any kind, there was a 
chance of being picked up by some ves- 
sel, and with this hope the two survivors 
cheered and stimulated each other. The 
carpenter had a rug, given him by the 
captain, which they put up on the side 
to keep out the swell. Kelley's sou'wester 
served to bale the water hbm .the boat, 
and between this occupation and keep- 
ing tiie boat's head to the wind by 
means of a bottom-board for a rudder, 
the two alternately took ^tapelHs.' By 
two o'clock in thB afternoon the boat had 
been cleared of water. After this to the 
I7th nothing eventful occurred. It 
was ctae long struggle against nature. 
Having nothing to eat, they became 
gradually weaker* To quench their 
thirst, they at night deansed out their 
mouths wiih saltwater, and thtolay upon 
their backs with their mouths open to 
catch the falling dew. About the third 
day of this imprisonment a shower of 
rain fell, and with an oilskin banging 
to Simmons they managed to catch about 
a quart of rain, which revived them 
greatly for a few dayd. All this 
time a strict look-out in all direotiona 
was kept. On the morning of the 17thy 
the last day of their sufferings, Kelley 
was unable to get up, and told hk 
friend to keep a good lobk-omt, for he 
could not live another day. In not 
more than half an hour afterwards the. 
carpenter sighted a sail in the west- 
south-west. Upon thid they managed 
to haul the rug, with the assistance of a 
bottom-board, about ten feet above 
water, and, tearing their clothes to make 
lashings, succeeded in fastening it there. 



By twelve o'clock the vessel was within 
four miles of them and was taking in 
all saH. In a short time they - were 
alongside, and in a few minutes more 
l^ey were saved. The vessel was the 
Spanish brigantine ' Enoamaoion,' of 
Femandina. Though unable to under- 
stand each other, those on board treated 
them with the greatest kindness. For 
about four days Keliey says he was con- 
fined to bed. They were landed at Fer- 
rol on the 6th of January. They were 
brought on to Plymouth, and sent to 
their homes by the Agent of the Ship- 

WBECEED MaSINEBS* SoOtKIT* 

The Bkaoon of Lavbzzi. — This 
beacon, which stands near the middle of 
the Straits of Bonifacio, between Gorsioa 
axkd Sardinia, has a curious history. 
There is here a very dangerooa sab- 
marine rock reaching from about two 
metres below the surface dowA. to six 
metres; its form is roughly that ol a 
tnmoated cylinder. There beitig no 
tides in the JlCediterraaaean, this rook of 
Lavezzi is never uncovered. (The island 
of Lavezzi is a little to the north*) In 
1855, a frigate, ' La Semillaate,' oan^. 
ing troops from Toulon to the Orimea^ 
was wrecked here in a violent gtonn, and 
not one of the 743 souls on board was 
saved. An obdisk on the island eom- 
memorates the event. Previously, a 
lighthouse had been erected by the Sar- 
dinian Government on the island of 
Bazzoli, which is a few kilometres E.S.i]S. 
of Ihe . rook. After the catastrophe a 
huge iron buoy was statioi^ed at the 
rock, carrying a strong bronze beU, and 
a pyramid with six nurrors to reflect 
the rays of the sun and ueighbpuring 
lighthouses. Sometimes the xoar of the 
waves even drowned the. bell ^ and in 
one storm the buoy was wrecked on the 
rook whieh it was placed to warn against. 
It was resolved to raise a beacon on the 
rock, and this was done in 1869, a foun- 
dation of beion having been fixed in 
position with the aid el a oaissen, and 
reaching a little above the surface. A 
system of lighting the looality, soon 
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after adopted by the Italiiui and Ii*renoh 
Govenmients, was of the following 
ohaiacter : ^The Bazzoli lighthoofle was 
arranged to throw a beam of ved light 
(having an angle of 7 deg.) towards the 
Layezzi beacon — i,e,f westwards; while 
another lighthouse on the south of the 
ialsnd of Iiavefszi threw southwards to- 
wards the beacon a seotorof red light of 
80 deg. (it threw at the same time a 
^leen sector northwards on rooks near 
Corsica.) Thus, after Maroh, 1874, 
maziners knew that so long as they saw 
both Hghihouses giving white light, they 
were sufficiently dear of the rook ; but 
whenever both gave red they were in 
ii» immediate neighbourhood. Victory 
seemed complete, till in 187^5, after a 
severe stcwm, it was seen with dismay 
that the beacon was gone. A buoy was 
temporarily put in position, and recon- 
stmotion was soon proceeded with, but 
in a new way. It was decided to have 
a beton base strengthened with iron bars 
penetrating the rock. The beton was 
built up by divers round twelve iron 
pipes placed yertioally on the rock, and 
thnragh these pipes the boring tools 
were passed into the rock, penetrating to 
a depth of one m^tre. The mason divers 
generally remained down about two 
boDXB, and they were armed with a 
bnmie pcmiaid (steel being corroded by 
sea water) agamst sharks and gigantic 
cephalopoda which haont that region. 
The holes having been bored, thick iron 
bars were introduced and cemented, 
penetrating the rock on the one hand, 
and the beton on tiie other. The tower 
built on the f oandatioa thus acquired 
was finished the 14th September, 1877. 
It rises seven metres above the water, 
and is painted with horisontal bonds of 
black and red alternately, which is 
nndexstood to indicate that ships may 
pass on either side. It has a balustrade 
on the top to afford refuge in case of 
sbipwreek, whidi wiU now, it is hoped, 
be rare. 

• Thb GkTLF SrsBiK.— It is important 
to bear in mind the distinction between 



the actual current of the Gidf Stream 
and the heated waters which are brought 
down by its agency. The range of the 
latter extends some hundreds of miles 
after what is properly termed the Grulf 
current has ceased. The waters of the 
stream of ten bring cocoa-nut and other 
tropical fruits to the shores of Europe, 
and some have at times been left in this 
manner upon our own coasts. These 
warm waters, bathing our western 
coasts, mitigate the severity of our 
dimate to a considerable degree. While 
places situate in the same latitudes, both 
to the east and to the west, are ^sen 
and comparatively uninhabitable during 
a large portion of the year, our islands, 
as a rule, enjoy a temperate climate, and 
this fact is attributed in a great measure 
to the beneficent influence of the warm 
waters brought down by the Gulf 
Stream. The peculiar verdure of the 
<< Emerald Isle," and the mildness of 
our own seasons, when Labrador and 
the regions round the Baltic are locked 
in ice, are thus believed to be the effects 
of an oceanic current which sets out 
more than four thousand miles away. 
The waters of the Qulf Stream are dis- 
tinotly traced by their colour, which is 
of a deep blue, oontrasting strongly with 
the green of the seas with which it 
eventually mingles. The difference of 
temperature between the waters of the 
stream and those of the Northern Ocean, 
leads to the melting away of icebergs 
brought down from the Arctic regions 
on the breaking up of the winter sea- 
son. The temperature of this stream, 
being so much higher than that of the 
surrounding seas, exercises an important 
influence on the atmosphere above. It 
carries with it a warm moist air, which, 
coming into collision with that of colder 
regions, produces strong winds and 
frequently violent tempests. The neigh- 
bourhood of the Gulf Stream is well 
known to sailors as peculiarly the region 
of storms ; and in their passage across 
the ocean they avoid it as much as pos- 
sible for this reason. Whenever from 
any cause the current is of greater 
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▼olame andforoe than usual, these storms 
are proportionately increased. — ^From 
** The World of Wonders:' 

The Epfbots op Chbismanitt. — ^The 
effects, then, of the work of Christ are 
even to the unbeliever indisputable and 
historical. It expelled cruelty, it 
curbed passion ; it branded suicide, it 
punished and repressed an execrable 
infanticide, it drove the shameless im- 
purities of heathendom into a congenial 
darkness. There was hardly a (dass 
whose wrongs it did not remedy. It 
rescued the gladiator ; it freed the slave ; 
it protected the captive ; it nursed the 
sick; it sheltered the orphan; it ele- 
vated the woman ; it shrouded as with a 
halo of sacred innocence the tender years 
of the child. In every region of life its 
ameliorating influence was felt. — Far* 
rar'8 '' Life of Christ:' 

TnrB-siDB Rbminiscbncbb.— At last, 
the poor old Loyal Standard Associa- 
tion of I^orth Shields, at the dose of a 
reign of over half a century, and after 
distributing many thousands of pounds 
amongst shipwrecked seamen, widows 
and orphans of mariners, and old tars* 
members of it, is wound up. The 
residue of its property has to go to the 
hammer. Time works wonderful changes 
in districts. It has done so in ours. At 
the time the Loyal Standard came into 
existence the circumstances of the sea- 
men of the Tyne had to go through a 
sad and heavy ordeal. After the dose 
of the French wars, and the finish up 
of the transport service, which had made 
Shields shipowners extremely rich, men 
who .had been released &om French 
prisons, or discharged from the royal 
navy, crowded into our northern sea- 
ports out of employment, many of them 
being extremely destitute. A long and 
bitter strike followed, and a small fleet 
of war vessels had to come down to the 
Tyne to protect the trade and put down 
the riotous seamen. The sea-ports were 
gfarzisoned by horse soldiers. Little 
mercy was shown the se^men^ or a^iv 



class of labouring peojde, under the 
then rule of the Tories. They wrought 
the old combination laws, and the gaols 
were crowded virith xmionist leaders. 
Out of this state of things came the 
Loyal Standard Associations of North 
and South Shields. Their annual dinners 
and processions to churdi at Christmas 
will be well remembered by old Shields 
men, as these processions were red-letter 
days with the youth of the time. The 
class of Tyne seamen who were mem- 
bers of these associations in their pros- 
perity — and they were a gallant and 
noble race — ^have nearly all died oat. 
Steam has superseded sail largely in the 
coasting trade, and with the decay and 
rapid disappearance of the collier brigs 
came the downfall of the Loyal Stain- 
dard. Lately, few have been left but 
old men and widows. The South 
Shields Association holds on, but the 
North Shields Association now belongs 
to the past. Happily for the reputation, 
of our river, the interest in the social 
welfare of sailors on the Tyne has not 
ceased. The Tyne Sailors' Homey to a 
large extent due to the sailor Duke 
Algernon, of Northumberland— a name 
cherished with hearty warmth by sea- 
faring people — ^meets the altered eon- 
ditiou of afffdxs on our river. The Tyne 
Sailors* Widows' and Orphans' Fund 
likewise affords ready aid in the sad 
hour of bereavement to many a hapless 
home. The area of distress in that di- 
rection is likely to be very considerable 
tlus •wvalber^'^NeweaMtle Chroniele. 

[Our contemporary, whilst paying a 
just tribute to the usefulness of the Tyno 
Sailors' Widows' and Orphans' Fimd» 
appears to be ignorant of the work done 
by the Shifwbbokbd Mabinebs? Soozbit. 
The receipts from the Tyne from all 
sources during the years 1876, 77, and 
'78 were less than tha amount disbursed 
during the same period by £2,866, 
while the amount expended in relief in 
North Shields alone, during the year 
1878, amounted to £1,289 8s., of which 
no less than £548 18s. 9d. was distri- 
buted in arniiMl grants to' widows, 'all 
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natires of North Shields, Onllecooate, 
and neigfahoorhood.] 

VaLTTB of ▲ BmB*B LlBBAST.^Not 

many months ago a legal geatilexiian 
coming to our shares fram a South 
A.tn«* ri<»Mi State for the transaction of 
Rome pnblio biudness, found in the 
librarj of the ship, which had been 
placed there by this Society, Bcnar's 
** Way of Peace,'' and the Bible. In his 
houB of leisure he read and re-read 
these books, and was led to see the 
truth, and to beliere in Christ. While 
here he transUted the little book (which 
had deeply interested him), into his own 
langoage, and aeoured its publication 
by the Tract Society. It is now cirou* 
lated amoug his own countrymen, largely 
through hie own personal effort, with 
wQodsrfuI eYidenoes of its usefulness. — 
New York StUhn* Magazine. 

Bbatbst Bswabdbd. — On Monday 
e?«idttg a large number of the masters 
(d the Lambton sorow steamers and a 
few friends met at the of&ces of Mr. 
Hanly Thomas Morton, High-street, 
Studerland, for the purpose of making 
a presentation to the three seamen who 
bravely launched and manned a boat on 
Satorday evening, Kovember 16, 1878, 
for the purpose of saying the life of 
Captain Beed, of the m, «Drnid,' of 
Sondedaiidy who was washed overboard 
when the vessel was just off the south 
eatranee, with a cargo of cattle, from 
Toiming. At the request of those 
present, Mr. W. GibsoA. occupied the 
chair, and expressed the ploasure he 
had once more in taking part in another 
ekpfessicii of sympathy and admiration 
of masters in the l4imbtoii employ. 
This was not the fittt by many good 
wodm that he had had tlM pleasure of 
joining and assisting them in, for on 
many occasions, at the earnest request 
of some, he had commenced a subserip- 
tioufor the benefit of the widow and 
f stheilefts. He had ever found them 

eager to throw in their mite with a 
willing heart, and when requested by 



Oaptains Bichard Benson, John (George 
Eidd, and John Todd, two days after 
the sad loss of their late friend, Captain 
Beed, to get up a testimonial to the 
three brave, noble-hearted tars who 
attempted to rescue him from the jaws 
of death, he found them as ready and 
willing as ever. 'They were present 
thct evening to acknowledge in a sub- 
stantial way an act of heroism on the 
part of the three men of Sunderland, 
who, when the late Captain Beed, who 
was almost in sight of his own home,wa8 
washed overboard, with no thought of 
their own safety, bravely manned and 
launched a boat on the dark winter night 
to seek the lost one. Unfortunately, the 
effbrt was of no avail ; the greedy sea 
had swallowed up its prey ; yet, though 
the effort was fruitless, the will was 
there. Captain Warren, in addressmg 
the men, said that he had great satis- 
faction in presenting to them a silver 
watch, from the estabHshment of 
Messrs. Qowland Brothers, of Sunder'- 
land, on bdialf of his fellow ship- 
masters in the Lambton {employ. The 
two recipients present, John Warner 
and James Mayne, feelingly acknow- 
ledged tiie testimonial they had just 
received. John Hunman, being now chief 
mate of the s.8. 'Druid,' which vessel 
was not in port, his watch awaits his 
arrival. — Neweastle Daily Chroniele^ 
March 4, 1879. 

Tbb ' Co mi ' i T UTio w ' AJtn hbb Cap- 
T0BB8.*~By a singular combination of 
oinmmstanoes, there now lies in Ports- 
mouth Harbour, not as a captive but as 
a guest, a vessel which shotdd have a 
great intesest for Englishmen. NeLson 
and Trafalgar still live belore our eyes 
in the brave old ' Victory,' and a few 
dismantled hulks recall other episodes 
of the old French ware ; and near them 
now ridos at anchor the * Constitution,* 
the American frigate which inflicted 
iqMm us at least three of the very few 
naval defeats in our history, in no 
instance, howevbr, were these defeats 
matters to be ashamed of, and a few 
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partioHlan regardliig iliem may not be 
QnioLteresting. The * CoiuAitation ' was 
originaUy intended for a H^guxi sMp, 
of about 1,750 tons meanrement ; bat 
it ^ras determined to finish her as a 
frigate, and she was ultimateLy lannehed 
as such, with. 1,630 tons measuzement, 
in 1798, She was officially deseribed as 
a 44*gan frigate, bat her zeal armament 
was earefnliy concealed, and she Was 
ptaoticaUy as large and as strong as the 
generality of BritLsh setenty* fours* - 
When at sea,«he monnied fiftywaix g^nas. 
On the main deck wens thirty twenty* 
four, pounders, ten feet long, and weigh- 
leg 54 owt., and eta. the quarter-deck and 
forecastle twenty-lour 32-poande« car- 
rona^es, and two long IS^pounders. 
Her crew consisted of 475 men all told, 
all carefully selected men. In fact,, the 
foriy^our gun frigate was a "lin»«f* 
battiie ship ** in diiE^g^se» On the morn- 
ing of the lOth of August, 1812, the 
'Constitution 'encountered the British 
38*-gMn (Ifihpounder) frigate * Guersi^,' 
Captain Daores, which was<on her way 
to ^alifax to refit. The ^auezridre' 
herself, ^ad had a remarkable history* 
She was originally a 40.gWL frigaite ia 
the Frenph Navy, and had been cap- 
tared in 1BD6 by Captain (afterwards 
Qir Thomas) Lavje in the 'Blaaohe^' 
which had herself also been taken from 
the French. The ' Guerri^ * was as 
usual added to the British nayal foroo^ 
and, as we have said, in 1812 was con- 
fronted with ad American foe. Her 
c^w^ deducting seven Americans on 
board, was 244 men, and with these she 
had to engage the best Tsssel in the 
enemy's tiavy, with a picked crew of 
afcnosi two to one. Captain Baeres, 
howevwy did not shrink from the odds^ 
and the ^Gneczi^'' oemmenced the 
aotikm at half -past four in the nuniiing 
b^ a broadside,: which, owing to the 
inferiority of the powder, fell short. 
The * Constitution,' on the ceoitfearyj 
was admiraUy equipped, and soom soo- 
oeeded in breaking her «ntageiiist'B 
miaen^snast, which fell over the larH 
board quarter, and by dragging in the 



water brought the ship to tiie wind in 
such a position that she was almost at 
the mercy of the- Americans, who at- 
tempted to board, but were repulsed. 
The Teasels f eU clear of eaoih o&ier, 
when the * Gtierriere's ' only r emaining 
masts fell, and loUing heavily, she be- 
came unmanageabIe,sndCaptain DaoreB, 
who was painfully wounded, finding 
further resistance uaeleas, survendered. 
The British loss .anumnted to twenty- - 
one killed and fifty- nine wounded. 
Amongst the lattev was the master's 
mote, WilliaM J. Snow, father of Otsj^ 
tain Parker Snow, who is still living, 
amd who, in 1854, while in oonunaad of 
aamaUveMBl On qieoial servioe at the 
Gape de Verdes, was a guest on. board 
the <Constltiition/ then in the same 
wnfters. A great deal wwi> very nature 
ally made of their victory by the Ame- 
ricans, though, oonsiderfngthe^qiarity 
in strength, it was nothing so very 
remarkable. The « Constlbati«n,' how- 
ever, again proved Imt prowess in De* 
ceniber of the same year, when she 
captured the ^Java,' formerly tin 
Etenoh frigate ' Benomni6e,* which had 
been taken off UJodagaeoar. The* Java' 
was deeply laden, with a wretched 
crew, and altogether uinflt for aotieo. 
It is needless io go dnto the details d 
the oonfliet ( sufioe it to say that, after 
-four hours' action, in which ti&e < Java' 
lest twenty-one UUed and 103 woonded, 
she became the prise of the < Oonstita- 
tion.* On examiDatioi}t, however, she 
was found to be so mneh injured tint it 
was dtotermiaed to dertroy her, and she 
was btont. .Twe years afterwarda the 
<'£ldMtiluHoa ' combed her viofeorions 
career hythe capture o( the>^Pyane' 
and th» 'Zjevant,} twi^ lighdy^«nied 
GOrvettoB. W:i{hthis exploit her' stir- 
ling history ended. She is interesting 
now as a ^pe of the weoMresseb whieh 
have almost eutfarely' passed away; and 
her retention in the Amtikiean Navy in 
full oomiwlsmon is a praotioal proof lof 
the extent to widoh that naty is infteior 
to Idiose ol the • KoropMm l*owerB.<^ 
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BmrASD OF Vaiottb.— An intereefcing 
scene oooiiired lately on board the 
Marino Society's training-ship ^War- 
spite,' at Woolwich. The officers and 
boys haying been mastered in the 
schoobxwm, Mr. George Ward, on be- 
half of the oomndttee, presented the 
Royal Jlumane Society's testimonial on 
vellnm to a boy named Thomas Baker, 
aged 14, who plunged into the water 
from one of the ' Warspite's ' boats in 
Jnne last and with great difficulty suc- 
ceeded in rescuing a drowning child 
named Alfred Taylor. At the conclu- 
sion of the ceremony the boys greeted 
their shipmate, who had received so 
<^i«tiT»g"^bft<^ mx honour, with three 
ringiag cheers. So successfully has 
8wimming-*-that important branch of a 
sailor's training— been taught on board 
the 'Warspite,' that Captain GiUett, 
B.K., the superintendent, reports that 
no less than 129 boys have learnt to 
swim this season, a report which pos- 
sesses double value in these tunes of 
terrible disaster.by drowning-, 

Tk9 Hao^^bs of New ZBAi(Anj>.--A 
singular Ulustratien of letuning good! or 
evilisto be found in the fuet that at 
about the saine time when the ^English 
papers, misled by on inaccarate telegram, 
vere oharging .^e Maeries with murder 
and cannibalism, they wene really per* 
fonning acts of kindness o^ anatm^lor 
which qU civilized nations teoognite 
that gratitude is due. In October last, 
the * City of Auckland,' with a large 
nmnber of emigrants t>n board, was 
wrecked- on the -west ooast of No(rth 
Island, New Zealand. The (passengers 
snd crew were all saved^ aAd' they were 
^ded on a part of the coast mainly 
frequented by Maories. Nothing: todd 
exceed the kindnesib WhSeh t&^ Sfiaories 
showed to the emigrants. tTnder simi- 
lar circumstances attempt to make gain 
®^t of' wreckage are" not unknown 

amon^ dyilized races. The Haories, 
however, have not attained to this level 

oi dvilization. The kindness they 

showed was of a purely unselfish, dis- 



interested character. They added 
another to the many proofs they have 
already given of their natural inclina- 
tion to noble and generous deeds. 

A Messaois fbox the Sea, — A bottle 
was picked up by a boy named Moylo 
on the beach at Falmouth. On break* 
ing the bottle a piece of paper was 
found in it, bearing the following in 
penofl:—" Monday, 7, 1878. Brig 
* Casper* foundered eighty-five rnUes 
S* of Scilly. She is sinking. Lord 
have mercy upon us." No month is 
given, but the 7th of October was on a 
Monday. 

Ah AxsEioiir's View of Exaxjom's 
Waeliex Fosinov. — An American 
gentleman, who la^ly obtaime4 % 
ticket and paid a lengtiiened visit to 
the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, said 
to a friend on; his reitum i^*' X hai^ 
seen the arsenals on the continent ox 
Europe and thosef in my own country, 
but I have been astonishe^— Inde^ I 
may say appalled— at what I- have seen 
at Woolwich, Ton ought to make no 
difficulty about showing it to foreigners. 
You have only to a^mit' them freely ; 
let them see your preparations, and.^ 
country in the world wUl think of 
fighting you.*'* » . . 

Ox the 24th'in8iant the Italian battue 
*Stefano Padre* went' ashore in a heavy . 
sea on Newton rocka. The roeke^t 
apparatus was successful in sf^ying seven 
of the crew, three others bein^ drowi^i^d 
from the bo'at of the bar^e capsizing, 
and one being washed /ashore, ^e 
exertions of the coastguard to save tha 
qpeware thusdescriSed 1^'an eye* wit- 
ness ; — " Gre'aib' credit is due to Kr. 
Williams, chief officer of tUe coastguard, 
and the men under his charge, for the 
daring fmd bravery tl^ey. exhibited, a^ 
they for six hours were in the water 
waist high, and were frequently washed 
off the rocks^ Mr.' Williams, a the 
imminent peril of his own life, nished 
into the sea, and saved one of his own 
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brigade men. Joseph Whiles, one of 
the coastgfnard men, deserves especial 
mention for his bravery. It was only 
after many entreaties to go home to the 
station he reluctantly left by the advice 
of Dr. KagiU, of Embleton, the Admir- 
alty surgeon and ag^ent, who remained 
on the spot all the time, and attended 
to the soffering men." Mr. WilHam 
Fringle, Hon. Agent of the Ship- 
wmfi c iuBA ) MAzmrsBs' Sooxbty, also ren- 
dered gieat assistance in rescuring the 
crew of the nnfoHunate barqne. Acts 
such as the above are of constant 
ooonrrenoe aronnd onr coasts. 

EsGAPB FBOK A TTbeok. — The Mel' 
bMrne Argus publishes the following 
despatch from Brisbane, dated the 80th 
of October:— "The ketch •Sarah 



Cooper,' which has arrived' at Mary- 
borough, brought William Rose, A.B. , 
and four kanakas, from one of the miss- 
ing boats of the * Onward.' When they 
ftrst left the wreck there were nine 
kanakas. They made Hook Island, in 
Whit-Sunday Passage, where four of 
the islanders landed to search for water, 
but they were lost. Rose waited for 
them eleven days, and then made for 
the coast without them. He then had 
on board 12 lb. of damaged biscuits and 
two gallons of water. The boat was 
very leaky. For twelve days they had 
but two tablespoonfuls of water each. 
When the captain of the ketch sighted 
them they had been twenty-one days out, 
and were very much exhausted. One of 
the islanders died on board on the 17tih, 
and was buried at L. Island." 



COLLECTIONS, LEGACIES, MEETINGS, SEKMONS, &c. 

Far the 8hipwr$ekid Mariners* Society. 



Blaxeney. — Congregational 
ooll.in BristonChuroh after 
Harvest Thanksgiving ser- 
vice, per Rev. 0. Korris.. £4 

Cong. coU. in Langham 
Church, per Bey. J. M. 

RandaU 3 10 1 

Bltth.— Coll. in Congrega- 

tionalChurch 1 12 

Weekly News 10 

Caldioott. — Cong. coll. in 

Caldicott Church, per Rev. 

E. T. Williams, Vicar .. 2 

Ij02n>0K.— Her Most Gracious 

Majesty the Queen (annual) 25 

Worshipful Company of 

Saddlers 20 

Hrs.Ann Turner 100 

Mrs. B. Wood 20 6 

Trustees of Wm. Thorn- 
gate, Esq., per Henry , 
Compign6, Esq. (annual) 70 
Worshipful Company of 

€k>ld8miths..... 60 

Collection on board the 
S.8. * Aconcagna,' per Oapt. 
Conlan ,..•« 4 17 6 



Contribution from Ma- 
sonic Lodge, St. Andrew, 
No.618 10 6 

SsLEiBE-— Cong.coU.afterser- 

mon ly Rev. Ludovio Moir 1 d 

South Shiblds. — ^Tyne Mis- 
sion Ship, cong. coU. after 
sermon by Rev. Septimus 
Streeten (Hon. Agent). ... 1 11 9 

Stiffext ikdWbels. — Collec- 
ticmbyMasterCJjeeWamer 18 O 
Cong. colL after sermon 
byRev. R. B.Brereton.. 2 4 

WBSTON-SuPBIfc-MABE. — CoU. 

in Congregational Chapel 
sehool, after a leotnre oy 

Rev. F. Hastings 1 9 11 

Yabmoxjth (Isle of Wiaht) .— 
Cong.colLinParishChurch 1 12 2 
The following Legacies 
have been announced or re- 
ceived:—* 

Mrs. Charlotte Hodaon 

Baker, of Acton 19 19 

E. Ward, EsqL:,of Stamford 10 
LivBSFOozi. — We were present a week 
ago at a most interesting meeting, held 
in the lecture-room of the Liverpool 
Sailors' Home, when, before a company 
numbering some 150 sisdlors, and a 
sprinkling of the general public, who 
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a<;teiided by invitation of Mr. Hanmer, 
the framed testimonial of the Smp- 
TFBEOKBD Mabikbbs' SoonsTT was pre- 
sented to Oaptaan K. 8. Wilson, of the 
steamship 'City of London/ and the 
sHver medal of that sodety to Mr. 
James Oannel, second oiBoer of the 
steams, for their heroio condoot in res- 
cuing the orew of the ' County of Fi»- 
tou' under oiionmstanoes of extveme 
peril, on Christmas Day, 1878. Pombb 
containing each £2 in gold were also 
laid on the taUe to be f orwaxded to eaoh 
of the orew of the 'City of London' 
who took part in the rescue, and Cap- 
tain Wilson was fnrUier honoured, at 
the same meeting, by being presented 
with the silver medal of the Liverpool 
Shipwreck Humane Sodety, in reoog- 
nition of his gallant conduct. We refer 
to the oireumstanoe to call attention to 
the -work being done by the SHiPWBBOXxn 
Mabinebs' Sooiett, the claims of which 
were urged upon the seamen presMit 
by Mr. H. A Bright, Mr. Clarke Aspi- 
nail (Borough Coroner), and other geup 
tlemen who assisted at the presentation. 
This society not only spends a portion 
of its funds in rewarding gallant and 
humane actions by seamen, but is doing 
much to encourage habits of thrift on 
the part of a class of men, who, with 
all their good qualities, are, as a rule, 
not too provident. For the small sub- 
scription of 38. eaoh per annum, paid 
either by seamen or fishermen eaoh 
member is entitled to a lump sum,if ship- 
wrecked, varying according to the 
length of time the recipient has been a 
member from £1 lOs. to £6 7s. 6d., for 
loss of effects ; provided he lias lost 
so much, and in case of death of a 
member, either by accident or from 
natural causes, the widow, or parents, 
if dependent, will receive from £3 to 
£25, according to oircomstanoes, i.^. 
age, number of children, fto. By an 
additional payment of a second 3s. 
per annum, either by the seamen 
themsdvesy or the shipowner in 
whose service they may be en^ 
ployed, an e^bra sum of £2 ia secured 



lor loss of effects in case of ahipwiock^ 
and an extra sum of £6 to the widow or 
parents in case of death. In addition 
to these advantages* the society relieves, 
or sends home, at its own e3q»ense,'all 
ahipwrecked and distressed seamen^ 
whether members or not. It does not 
speak well for the character for thrift 
of the sailors of this port that* of no less 
than 109 sbipwiedked mariners who 
have been sent to their homes from 
Liverpool by the society during this 
year alone, only^twenty-six were mem- 
bers. Some 12,000 widows, ozphaas, 
and shipwrecked men were relieved by 
it last year ; and, in addition to those 
we have enumerated^ the society offers 
other advantages to members, and seeks 
in various ways to encourage provident 
habits among our seafaring population« 

Of course the small subscription which 
it asks from eaoh seanuui, to entitle him 
to the benafits of membership, does not 
ufftoe to defray its expenses, and espe- 
cially when, in addition to its other 
objects, is added that of which so pleas- 
ing and interesting an example waa 
afforded the other day— the recognition 
of heroic exertions in saving life, which 
entails upon it considerable additional 
ouday. Nor does it meet with that sup- 
port which so admirable an institution 
deserves. Although its list of honorary 
subscribers is a long one, during the 
last finawaal year of the society its ex- 
penditure exceeded its income by £1, 16U 
In consequence of this, the statement of 
the latest advantages which the com* 
mittee have added to their Hst, is ac- 
companied in their prospectus with the 
somewhat ominous words, " as long as 
the state of the funds will permit." 
That so useful a society should be thus 
hampered for want of funds is creditable 
neither to our sailors, to our shipowners 
and others who make their wealth by 
shipping, nor yet to the general public. 
The subscriptions and donations from 
Liverpool during last year, we see from 
the society's report* fell short of £300, 

It may be some inducement to the 
public to subscribe nuu^ liberally to the 
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SsOFWIffiOKED HiAttZBrBBS* BOOttTT if 16^ 

tniiided that, ite it relieVM the neoessitiefi 
of, and sends to tiior homes free of cost, 
or, if foreigners, to their eonsnls, aH 
shipwr^bked distrsbsed stefaring' meti, 
whether members or not, the dnt^ is 
taken off the riiotdders of the pubUo 
of snppori^g any individnals of this 
class who appeal to them for help. 
iRie Sodety has );000 agents throughout 
the kingdom, and no port is without 
one ; so that shipwrecked sailors need 
only be diieoted to the local agent, 
Wherever they may be cast, to be tempo- 
rarily provided for; and any men who, 
notwithstanding a knowledge of this 
fact, are found tramping about the 
country in the gaib of shipwrecked sea^ 
meti, may be set down, without much 
!^ear of mistake, as impostors. 

The Liverpool secretary of the society 
l4 Mr. Thomas Hanmer, of the Sailors' 
Home. We regret to hear from this 
genHeman that, notwithstanding the 
lecturing which Messrs. Bright, As* 
pinali, E. Paxbyshire, K.P. J. Simpson, 
C'IS.. HcAuliffe, and Bev. A. Fitt, gave 
to the sailors who assembled to see the 
presentation yesterday week as to the 
necessity of provident habits, only one 
man came fdrwatd to join the sodety at 
tihe dose of the meeting. Pezfaaps the 
strike may have had something to do 
with the apparently fruitless character 
of the meeting, or it may be that our 
sailors do not ISks to be lectured. It is 
however, tmdotAytedly the duty of ship- 



pwMcsi oaptaias, and all ^rho have to do 
with, sailors, to impress upon their men 
the advantages ol membership, and it ia 
no less the daty of the public, who owe 
so much to seamen, to support more 
Hberally than hitherto the Shxfwbbokbd 

ElBHBBlCKN AlTD ICaJONEBB* BoTAL 

BbneVoubbTv Soc!estt, as also the local 
kindred iosfcittttian—- whidi is purely 
charitable ^^ the Liverpool Shipwreck 
and Humane Society. — TheArgm, 

As a pendant to the foregoing, we 
would remark that several shipowners, 
pttrtieulaiiy on the Tymb, having prao* 
tieal expecienoe of the baiefiits daily 
derived by the families of seamen who 
have subscribed to the Society, are in* 
dudng their men to join for their own 
sakes. Some firms who have subscribed 
to the Supplemental Fund will not ship 
a crew who are not members of the 
Society, aa none but the families of sob- 
scribing members can benefit by the 
Snpplemental Fund. Kuch can be done 
by moral suasion hi induoing the cap> 
tains and officers to subscribe themsdlvea 
in the first instance, and then iofluencuig^ 
theirmen to do likewise^ The owners 
we allude to insist upon their officeea 
joining the Society, and we know caaes 
where they have advanced money topaj 
for the tickets and medals for l^e men. 
We earnestly appeal to all officers in 
the mercantile marine to take a moate 
Uvely interest in this matter, even 
though they may never be ina position to 
bo recipients of the bounty of theSodetgn 



REWARDS FOR SAVING LIFE AT SEA- 



Thb following rewards have been 
granted by the SaiPWBBcszD Mabinebs* 
Socmnr during the past quarter : — 

December '20th.— Captain the Hon. 
Francis Maude, R.N., Vice-President, 
hi the chair. 

• An appfllcation for a reward for es^ 
txbUshing a communication between 
the ship and the shore at great persontd 
riidc, by swimming on shore, with a line 
dtfiing a heavy sea, was read^m W. 
L. Harrison, third officer ol the * Assy. 



rian,' when, after hearing a letter froHi 
the owners of the vessel verifying his 
statement, it was proposed from the 
chair and unanimously resolved, that £8 
be presented to Mr. Harrison, as ama^ 
<A the Committee's appreciation of hla 
gallant and successful eflbrts to eave the 
Uvea of his comrades. 

An application f6r a reward from the 
Bamsgate Agent, for the master and 
erew of iiie fishing-smaek * Begaid,* 
fov saving the Hves of the master and 
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crew of the schooner < Leader/ was also 
read. It appeared that during a heavy 
gale of wind atW.K. W., about fifty miles 
from land and with a heavy .sea running^ 
the sehoofier lieitig <ni her heam*ietidBi 
the smack launched her boat, and two 
of the orewy at th& rieik of their lives, 
Yohmteered to fetch the crew of the 
schooner from tiieir perilous position, 
which they accomplished,' and by great 
exertion got them on board the smack, 
Bnd landed in safety at Bsmsgate. 
The Gommittee, after thoroughly going 
into the merits of the cdM, unazdmously 
resolved that £4 should be presented to 
H. 0. J. Anning, master ; £3 each to 
Mr. Bateman and T. Mitchell, who 
had volunteered to go in the boat ; £2 to 
A. Wenbom, and £1 to Frank Ovenden, 
boy; and the Secretary was institicted 
to forward this amount, and at the same 
time to express i3ie Oommlttee's appre* 
oiation of tiieir gallant conduct. 

December 27th.~An application for 
a reward for the master and crew of 
the * Senator,' for saving the lives of the 
erew, six in nuanber, of the herring- 
boat, * Escape,' was read from the Eye* 
month Agent. It appeared that the 
*Eficape,' of Eyemouth, while beating 
north, and when about fifteen miles 
off Berwick, was caught by a heavy 
squall and upset. The crew, with great 
presence of mind,- fastened the oars and 
boathooks together and lashed themto the 
upper side of the boat, which was above 
water, and remained dinging to these 
for a c<msidera])le time^ till they were 
observed by the'«ohooner, 'Senator,' of 
Kirkwall, who bore down upon the boat, 
aad, with gt^at difficulty and danger, 
rescued the creir, and landed them at 
North Sunderland. After discussing 
the merits o^ the case, it was proposed 
by Oapt. Vincent Budd, Deputy Chair- 
man, and tuumimously agreed to, that 
£8 should be presented to Thomas 
Wards, master of the < Senator,' £2 each 
to ThosL aad Jas. Scatter, who manned 
the boat, and £2 to- James Fairbaimi 
of the ' Escape,' who, i^ough one of the 
tescued ones, did great se^rvice by hie 



coolness and counsel, and by swimming 
from the capsized boat to the ship's 
boat, and helping the Scatters to the 
wreck. 

January 24thk—^Ca|y(7. ViheeBt Budd 
in the chair. 

The Secretary read a letter from the 
Liverpool Agent, in reply to his asking 
for full particulaM of the rescue of the 
crew of the * County of Pictou ' by the 
crew of the ' C5ty of London,' brought 
before the Board by Captain Deacon. 
It appeared that on Ohristmas-day the 
•City of London' hove in sight of tiie 
•County of Pictou,' a Kova Scotian 
ship, which had been exposed to the 
fury of the gale of the preceding even- 
ing, and was entirely dismantled and gra. 
dually sinking, the pumps being choked 
and the ballast rendered liseless, the diief 
officer being drowned, and three of the 
crew severely injured; that for nearly 
two hours the ' City of London ' steamed 
round the disabled ship for a favourable 
chance of rescuing those on board, and 
finally lowered a boat in charge of half, 
a-dozen men, which, with great ^ffi- 
culty, reached the * County of Pictou,' 
and in two trips rescued the whole of 
the men, to the number of fourteen. 
Each man had a rope fastened rotmd hiis 
waist, and in this way got into the boat, 
the three disabled men being the first. 
It was proposed by Admiral Sir Claude 
Buckle, seconded by Admiral IVevost, 
and unanimously resolved, that the 
framed testimonial of the Society be 
presented to Captain Robert Stafford 
Wilfion ; the silver medal to the second 
officer, Mr. Jan&es Cannell, who was in 
charge of <3&e boat ; and £2 each to the 
five men who accompanied him, viz. D. 
Anglesia, Lewis Felicia, €teorge Woods, 
Joseph Newman, and Joseph AUison, for 
their gallant conduct on this occasion. 
Audit was further resolved that the 
Seoretairy be instructsd to request the 
Honorary Agent to present these re- 
wards publicly, if possible, at the SaQors' 
Home, with a view to encottragihg 
others to follow so good an example, 
should neoessity arise. 
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BEWARDS FOR SAVING LIFE ON THE COASTS. 



Tbx following are thfi rewards granted 
hj the Royal Natioi\Bl Lifeboat Institu- 
tion during the past quarter : — 

Jan. 2nd.— Thomas Chapman, Esq., 
F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. 

The Second Service dasp of the Insti- 
tution was voted to the Bev. Owen 
Xiloy d WiUiams, of Bodf ean, Carnarvon- 
shire, in acknowledgment of his long 
co-pperation and intrepid services in the 
Abevsooh and Fortinllaen lifeboats. 
Rewards amounting to £180 were also 
granted to the crews of dlAerent life- 
boats for recent services. The Camsore 
lifeboat saved the crew of six men be- 
longing to the dandy ' Fairy,' of Wex- 
ford, which had been disabled and 
waterlogged near the Tuskar Bock, 
during a fresh wind from the north-east 
and a rough sea. The men had taken 
refuge on the rock, .and much difficulty 
and danger were experienced in ap- 
proaching and taking them off. The 
Caistor No. 2 lifeboat, the Godsend, 
rescued the crew of six men from the 
brig *Helita,' of Blyth, which had 
stranded on the beach at Winterton, and 
which was filled by the heavy seas as 
the flood tide made. Ten beach-men 
who had gone on board to try and save 
the vessel were also rescued by the life- 
boat. The Piley lifeboat was afloat in 
most severe weather on the .26th ult. in 
reply to signals of distress, with the 
view of succouring the crew of the 
stranded schooner * Dolphin,' of Kragero, 
but before she reached the wreck the 
crew had been saved by the rocket ap- 
paratus. There was a tremendous sea 
running at the time, and while the boat 
was out it broke right up to the diff^, 
rendering it impossible for her to land ; 
so with the greatest difficulty she was 
rowed outside the breakers, and had to 
wait there three hours, until the turn of 



the tide, when she was fortunately 
enabled to make the shore in aaiety^ the 
crew, however, being nearly frozen to 
death, the coxswain stating that he had 
never before been out in such serere 
weather. The silver medal of the Insti- 
tution and £1 were awarded to James 
Mackay, of Hidtown, Melness, N.B., 
for swimming at great risk to a boat 
which had been swamped, while at- 
tempting to cross the bar of Tongue, 
Sutherland, during a fresh gale and 
heavy sea, on November 16th, and res- 
cuing two boys, who would otherwise 
inevitably have perished. Payments 
amounting to £4,520 were made on 
different lifeboat establishments. 

Feb. 6th.— Hr. Thomas Chapman, 
F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. 

Bewards amounting to £i23 were 
granted to the crews of lifeboats for 
services rendered during the past month. 
The Albert Edward lifeboat, which is 
stationed at Clacton-on-Sea, and is one 
of the two boats presented by the Free- 
masons of England, as a thankoffaring 
for the safe return of their Grand 
Master, his Boyal Highness the Prince 
of Wides, from his tour through India, 
had been instrumental under trying 
circumstances in saving the master and 
orewof thirteen men from theship ' Hebe,' 
of Fredrikstadt, which had gone ashore 
on the Swin Middle Sand, while the 
wind was blowing yeiy stong from the 
eastward. The Prince of Wales has 
since expressed his great pleasure and 
satisfaction with this good service per^ 
formed by the lifeboat named after him- 
self. The Dundalk lifeboat saved the 
crew of five men of the schooner < Fanny 
Bailey, ' of that port, whioh was wreaked 
on the Bar in a strong south-east gale 
and heavy sea ; much skill and courage 
were displayed by the coxswain and 
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crew in the performance of that Bervice. 
The Ballywalter lifeboat went out three 
times to the stranded ship 'Lough 
Sunart/ of Glasgow, and saved twenty 
of the passengers and thirty-five of the 
crew. The Withemsea lifeboat gal- 
lantly rescued five fishermen, forming 
the crew of the dandy * Excelsior/ of 
Grimsby. The Bhyl, Montrose) Staithes, 
and numerous other lifeboats had also 
recently been out to the assistance of 
distressed vessels, and, altogether, dur- 
ing the month of January, the lifeboats 
of the Institution were instrumental in 
saving 156 lives from different ships in 
distress, besides lielping to rescue four 
vessels from destruction. The silver 
medal of the Institution was voted to 
Mr. William West, chief boatman of 
Her Majesty's coastguard, at Dym- 
church, and £7 lOs. to himself and 
boat's crew, for g^allantly saving five of 
the crew of the schooner * Marie Louise,' 
of Gottenburg, which was wrecked at 
Dymchurch, during & g^e from the 
east-south-east, on January 8th. The 
silver medal and £1 were also granted 
to gunner Henry Stevens, of the 10th 
Brigade, Boyal Artillery, for swimming 
out twice at very great risk to the brig- 
autine ' Princess Boyal,' with the view 
of saving some of her crew, on that 
vessel being wrecked at Camden Fort on 
the night of December 24th. Other 
rewards were also granted to the crews 
of shore boats for saving life from 
wrecks on our coasts. 

March 6th»-*Mr. Thomas Chapman, 
F.RS., V.P., in the chair. 

Bewards amounting to £220 were 
granted to the crews of lifeboats for 
services rendered during the past month. 
The Brighstone Grange (Isle of Wight) 
boat. had performed a most difficult and 
dangerous service in rescuing fourteen 
men from the barque 'Alpheus Mar- 
shall,* of Digby, N.S., which was 
wrecked at Ai^erfield in a south-west 
wind and very heavy sea. The ship- 
wrecked men were taken one by one 
from the boom, the rescue occupying 
nearly two hours, during which time the 



lifeboat itself was almost under water 
and the men nearly washed out. They 
also had a, narrow escape while landing 
through the surf, a huge sea swinging 
the boat round and throwing the twenty- 
seven men into the sea, but happily all 
were saved, with the assistance of those 
on shore. The Bamsgate lifeboat was 
instrumental in saving from the ketch 
'Bichard Wilson,' of London, which 
was wrecked on the Goodwin Sands, the 
master, his wife, two children, and crew 
of three men. On a subsequent occa- 
sion, the Bamsgate lifeboat, in conjunc- 
tion with the harbour steamer, saved the 
brigantine 'Fraternity,' of Kragero, 
Norway, and her crew of six men, which 
vessel had stranded on the Goodwin 
Sands. The Caistor small lifeboat 
saved twelve men from the smack < Wil- 
liam,' of London, which was wrecked on 
the Scroby Sands. At the time the sea 
was breaking completely over the wreck, 
and it was at great risk that the lifeboat 
was enabled in the darkness to accom- 
plish the rescue. The Harwich lifeboat 
was instrumental, under hazardous cir- 
cumstances, in rescuing from tiie barque 
*Pasithea,' of Liverpool, which had 
gone on the Long Sands during a strong 
wind and heavy sea, the crew of thirteen 
men and ten smacksmen, who had gone 
on board to try and save the ship ; two 
men had a very narrow escape, for they 
fell into the sea between the ship and 
the lifeboat, while trying to reach tiie 
boat. The thanks of the Institution 
were presented to Mr. F. S. Perry and 
three other telegraph clerks, for wading 
into the sea to save the crew of four men 
of the French lugger * Ange,' which was 
wrecked on Porthcumow Sands, Corn- 
wall, during a S.S.E. gale and heavy 
sea on February 1st. A reward of £10 
was also granted to Mr. Denis Connor, 
chief officer of Her Majesty's coastg^Uard 
at Bosslare,Ireland, and his boat's crew, 
for putting off in their boat and saving 
twelve men from the barque * Helen,' of 
Liverpool, which had stranded near 
Bosslare in a strong soutih-enst wind 
and high sea, on January 2lBt. 
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EEUEF TO FISHJERMEN AND MARINERS, THEIR 
WIDOWS, ORPHANS, &o. 

Leave thy fatherless chii-dren. I will preserve them alive; and let 

THY WIDOWS trust IN ME."— JEREMIAH XLIX. 11. 



Statement of Relief afforded ly the " Shipvorecked Ma/riners* Society** to FisTiermen 
and MarmerSf to assist to restore their Boai? or Clothes^ and to the WidowSf OrpTums, 
and Aged Parents of the Browned, ^c. between the 1st DecemleTf 1878, and 2Sth 
Felyruary, 1879. 



tables M stands for mariner, whether of the Royal Navy, Transport, 
Eipprentico ; P fisherman j PB pilot and boat- 
The ftgnrds following signify the amoont of 



NoTK.— In the follomni 
or Merchant Service; MM master mariner; A apprentice 
man; W widow; O orphan; AP a^ed parent. """ 
relief, and Agency where it was given. 



37 M, 7 MM, 1 

A, 11 W, 8 O, 

LAP 180 

7M, 1MM,4 F, 

2W, 1 AP ... 52 7 

IMM 2 2 

2M,3W,70... 32 1 

2M 5 

1M,1 AP 9 12 

1 M,IW,4 0... 21 7 

IMM 4 15 

IM 1 12 

IM 3 10 

1 W 5 10 

2M, 28F 34 7 

1M,1MM 5 

IM 1 12 

IPB 5 

IM 2 12 

IM 2 7 

IM 1 10 

IM, IF 6 15 

1M,2MM,1W, 

10, lAP ... 40 8 

IMM 4 10 

5F 10 10 

1W,10 9 15 

1 W, 3 10 18 

3 6 2 

1 M, 1 PB, 1 W 61 7 
3 M, 8 MM, 1 F 19 12 
28F,3W,10... 44 4 

IM, IMM 5 10 

1MM,2PB ... 7 17 
1W,2 12 7 

4F, IW 16.17 

4M, 1W,10... 15 8 

2M,1MM 6 12 

IM 2 17 

IM 4 

IM, 2 10 12 

2 F, 5 PB, 2 

W 16 7 

IW 9 5 



d. 



5 London, 



Aberdeen. 
6 Abery^twith 
3 Amlwch. 
Anstruther. 
6 Appledore. 
6 Arbroath, 
Ard/rossoM. 
6 Ayr. 
Banff. 
Bangor (17.) 
6 Ba/rra. 
Ba/rrow, 
6 Beauma/ris 
OBeer. 
6 Belfast 
6 Bembridge. 
Berudck 
Blakeney. 

9 Blyth. 
Boston. 
Brae. 
Brawnton. 
dBrightUngsea. 
6 Brighton, 
6 Bristol, 
6 Brixham, 
6 Buchie, 
OBvde. 
6 Bwrghead. 
6 Bv/mham ^ 
Deepdale. > 
6 Burravoe, 
9 Cardiff. 
6 Cwrdigo/n, 
6 Cha/rlestovm. 
Chester. 
6 Colchester, 

6 Cove Bay, 
C(yive8, 



6 F, 1 AP 16 17 11 CuUm, 



£ 8. 

1M,1W,30... 18 8 

2W, 10 18 

IW 8 10 

IMM 1 10 

1 W,2 12 

IMM 3 2 

IM, 2W,60... 29 2 

3M 7 

2W,40 11 6 

1 M, 2 MM, 1 F, 

3 W, 7 58 13 

7PB 18 7 

3M,2MM,3PB 29 13 

1 MM 1 10 

1 W 11 15 



10 
22 

11 



6 

7 
2 

3 

4 10 

5 15 

6 15 



1 F, 1 W, 2 O. 
1MM,1W... 
1 M, 1 W, 2 O... 

IF 

lAP 

lAP 

1 M, 1 MM, 2 F 
4M,1MM,3W,60 40 2 

IM 3 15 

2W, 6 14 3 

2AP 5 10 

IM 2 7 

2M, IMM 16 12 

4M,1MM,2W, 

9 61 6 

6M,2MM,3W, 

2 0, 1 AP ... 48 2 

IMM 3 2 

6M,3MM,2W, 

7 93 11 

IMM, IPB ... 6 17 

IF 6 

1 M, 9 W, 5 O, 

2AP 126 7 

IM, IF 3 15 

2M, IMM 7 7 

IPB 4 

4M,1W, 2 0... 22 7 
2M, 1MM,8W44 5 

IF 3 16 

2F 6 



9 CullercocUs. 
ODeal, 
Vevoran. 
Doitglas, 
Dover. 
6 Dublin, 
6 Dundee, 
DwrvneU 
DwMiose. 

9 Exmouth, 
3 Eyemouth, 
Falmouth, 
Fareham. 
Faversham. 
OFeoAm, 
e Filey, 
6 Fishguard, 
Fla/mborottgh 
Folkestone. 
Framilode. 
Fraserburgh. 
6 Glasgow, 
Gloucester, 
9 Ooole, 
GVonton. 
6 Qravesend, 
6 Oreenock, 

Ghrvmshy, 

6 Ouwnsey, 
6 Sarrington. 

8 Uwrtlopool. 
6 Uwryoich. 
R&ylake. 

QHuVL 

6 HiMistanton, 
6 Ufra,combe, 
Inverness, 
6 Ipsioich, 
Jersey, 
OJohnCyOroaia 
Johnshaven, 
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£ 1. 

6 M, 2 F, 1 W, 

2 28 2 

UM.2MM,8F, 

6 W, 16 O, 6 

AP 116 10 

IW 16 2 

6 M, 1 MH, 4 

W, 7 71 15 

lAP 4 10 

2AP 8 10 

IF, IW 12 5 

IM 1 12 

IM 1 12 

1M,1 W 11 10 

IM 2 15 

8W,7 13 16 

1W,4 0... 11 10 

IM 4 10 

2 M, 1 F, 1 PB 15 5 

IMM 2 5 

4F 6 17 

IMM 4 

2M,1MM, 2F, 

3W, 7 42 6 

4M,.2MM,1W, 

2 .^ 28 10 

IF 4 

1 PB, 1 W, 2 O 16 17 

1W,20 10 17 

2M,2MM.2W, 

2 0,3AP ... 62 8 
39 M, 4 MM, 2 

P, 10W,17O268 4 

3F,8PB 8 9 

IF 1 10 

1F,1PB 4 

IW 9 5 

5 M, 1 MM, 4 

W,3 40 

IPB 8 10 

1MM,4W,60, 

lAP 69 14 

1M,1MM, IW, 

70 32 13 

1M,1W,20... 27 12 

2M,1MM 6 2 

IMM, IF 7 

2AP 3 6 

IF 2 

IW 8 10 

1M,2AP 10 



2 MM 



6 15 



d. 

6 Leith. 



9 Lerwick, 
6 LimekUiui, 

9 Liverpool, 

Looe, 

Lossiemouth, 

Lowestoft, 

6Lydd. 

6 Lymington, 

Lynn. 

Maldon. 

3 Maryport, 
Mevagissey 
Middle8h(yro\ 
MiUbrook. 

MiUon, 
Minehead, 
Mistley, 

4 Montrose. 

NewcMile, 
Newlyn. 
6 Neujport (M), 
6 Newport (P). 

9NewQuwy(W) 

9 N. Shields. 
6 JV. Vist 
Ollaberry. 
Parkgate. 
Peel. 

Penzance. 

Perth. 

1 Plymouth. 

9 Pohuan, 
6 PortVinorwic 
6 PortinllcLen. 
Portsoy. 
Bamsgate. 
Bearvick. 
ORhyl. 
OBohin Hood's 

Bay. 
Rochester. 



£ 8. 

1 MM, 1 W, 1 O 17 
2M,1MM,2W, 

10 34 

IW 10 

1MM,1F,2W, 

2AP 54 2 

IF, IPB 8 

4M, 2W 41 5 

IMM 3 

2F 4 10 

1W,50 13 6 

2M 3 6 

1M,2AP 7 7 

IF 1 10 

IM, 2W, 10... 16 7 
56M,1MM,1A, 

8 PB, 11 W, 

110 336 1 

2 W 19 5 

1 M, 6 F, 2 W, 

8 85 4 

IW 7 5 

IW 9 5 

IM 2 10 

1W,5 6 15 

IM, IW 6 

2F 7 

20 M, 2 MM, 1 

PB, 9 W. 9 

lAP ...*. 186 7 

IW 7 15 

IMM 4 16 

IMM 2 6 

1 W 10 10 

1 W,2 8 12 

1 W,10 10 

IMM 3 2 

IW, 80 6 2 

IW 6 

1 MM, 1 P 4 15 

4 F, 1 W, 5 O... 20 11 
3M,1PB,4W,40 64 1 
1M,1MM,1W, 

3 23 11 

1M,2MM,1W, 

10 13 10 

1 W, 2 4 10 

1 M, 1 W, 2 .. 19 2 

IM 2 

IMM, IW 11 5 

IM, IMM 7 

1 M, 1 P, 2 W, 

40 47 12 



d. 
Rye. 

Salcombe. 
Sandwich. 

6 Scarhonmgh. 
ScilVy. 
Seaham, 
OSeUyy. 
Selsey. 
3 Sewnen Cove. 
Sherringham 
6 Shoreham. 
Sidmouth. 
6 Southamripton. 



7 8. SUeUs. 
Southwold. 

StoAthes. 
Stepney. 
OStiffke^^WeUs 
Stockton. 
Stenehaven. 
Stomoway. 
Strom/ness. 



6 Svnderh^. 
Swansea. 
Teignmouth. 
Thurso. 
Top sham. 
6 Torquay. 
Troon. 
6 Truro. 
6 Voe. 

Warkworth. 
Watchet. 
9 Wlialsay. 
3 Whitby. 

3 WMteha/ven. 

Whitstable. 
Wigtown. 
6 Wishcch. 
Wivenlioe. 
Woodhridge. 
Workington. 

6 Yarmouth. 



SuMMAEY OF Eelibf DURING THE PAST QuABTSB. — ^Widows, 1,370 j Orphans, 1,918 ; 
Aged Parents, 34; Master Mariners, 78; Mariners and Apprentices, 303; Fisher- 
men, ISO; Pilots and Boatmen, 41; Shipwrecked persons — Subscribers, 353, 
and Non-Subscribers, 498; in all, 4,730 persons relieved, at an expense, in- 
dnaive of that in the succeeding tables, of £8,084 2b. Id. 
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iUELIEP TO SHIPWEECKED CREWS. 



"There is sor row on the sea."— Je remiah xlix. as. 

Ths Crew^ of the following Vessels, wrecked on various parts of the Co€Ut 
or foundered at sea, have been boarded, lodged, clothed, and forwarded to 
their homes by the Secretary at the Central Office and Honorary Agents of 
the ** Shipwrecked Mariners' Society," between the Ist December, 1878, 
and 28th February, 1879. 



VeflMl'g Name. 


Port. 


Amoui 
of relie 


It 
f. 

d. 

6 

6 




6 












6 

6 




6 






Vessel's Name. 


Port. 


Amount 
of relief. 


Alice Davies 


Guernsey 

Jersey 

Harwich 

GreenocJc 

France 

Hartlepool 

Whitby 

Leith 

S. Shields 

N. Brunswick 

Swansea 

N. Shields 

Nova Scotia 
Bristol 
Bangor 
Whitby 
S. Shields 
London 
Whitstable 

Banff 
Gravesend 
N. Shields 
S. Shields 

Wales 
Liverpool 
N. Shields 

Nova Scotia 

Newcastle 

Fraserburgh 


£s. 
8 


2 

1 2 
1 16 

1 10 

6 10 

2 » 
12 
16 

7 10 
2 10 

4 
6 

5 
2 15 

4 

9 

1 
10 

2 8 

1 

8 15 
2 7 

1 5 

5 6 

1 10 
6 
8 6 

2 5 

4 

1 6 
12 10 


ChaiiengA , 


Hull 
Sunderland 
Beaumaria 
Yarmouth 
Sunderland 

Yarmouth 

Goole 

Blyth 
Wisbech 

Truro 
Swansea 

Androssan . 
Grimsby 

Brixham 
Liverpool 

DundiBlk 
Lowestoft 

Glasgow 
Portsmouth 
Newcastle 

Holland 
N. Shields 

Llanellv 

Berwick 

Liverpool 

Glasgow 


£s. d. 

10 


Anglo-Saxon 


Coronella 


12 6 


Anra 


Charlotte 


1 14 


Alma 


Devon ... . 


16 


Atalanta 


Day Star 


2 6 


Amelie 




8 15 


Ann Taylor 


Darlington 


6 8 


AUlBon 


DaonUess 

Dunsyre 


1 16 


Admiral 


5 


Albion 


Diadem .. . , 


5 15 


•Africa 


Escape 


8 12 6 


A Heaman ... ...... 


Eurania 


17 


ArfTo 


£inma 


2 16 


Alpha 


Elizabeth 


4 


Abeona 


Erycina 


16 


AlpheuB MarghaU ... 


Euphrosyne 


8 


Augusta 


Eunice 


1 18 


Amy and Catherine. . . 


Excelsior 


4 


Brothers; 


Ebonora 


1 16 


Ben Loch 


VflrflATiAndA 


2 7 6 


Brftf^nnfft , 


Fumess Abbev. 


11 6 


Briton's Pride 


FAnnv Bailev 


17 


Charlotte 


ii™et^.. ..:.:::;:: 


17 6 


Cliffe 


GlDsev Queen ....... 


8 17 


Cassiopea 


George Andrews 

General Caulfteld ... 
Hannah 


4 


Cowan « 

Cambria 


7 18 
6 6 


Crimea 


H. A. Brightman 

Henry 


9 4 6 


Cleopas 


8 2 6 


Countess of Kellie ... 


Hermann 


2 18 


tCounty of Pictou ... 


Helen 


8 5 


Commissariat 


Hellespont 


7 15 


Christian 


Harlequin 


5 19 6 



* This barque was lost at Tripoli during a gale 
on the 13th January, the captaia, his wife, daughter, 
a ad five of the crew were drowned. 

t Several of the crew of the Nova Scotian ship 
' County or Pictou/ hpve been landed at Liverpool, 
and bring details of the abandonment of their 
vessel under melancholy circnmstanees. The 
vessel, in ballast, left Barrow ou the 18th of 
December, bound to Sandv Hook for orders. On 
Ctiristmas-eve she experienced the full fory of the 
gale which had bf en blowlqg for some time, and 
heavy seas broke over her. One of these was 
observed approaching the vessel, and the chief 
ofllcer called to the two men at the wheel to warn 
them. He himself made au attempt to reach the 
rie^ina, bat before he could do so the sea broke 
over tne deck and washed him into the water, and 
he was drowned. The two men were washed away 
from the wheel, one of them to the fore part of 
the vessel, where he was found badly braised. 
By this sea the cabin and almost everything on 
deck were swept away, and three others of the 
crew were severely iujaied, one having hip lee 
broken, while the other two were also rendereu 
quiie helpless. The vessel was so strained that 
she admitted water freelv. The pumps were 
worked, but they became ehoked with the ballast, 
and rendered useless. The vesstl was gradually 



sinking, and distress signals were exhibited. On 
the foUowing afternoon, Christmas-day, the Liver- 
pool steamer ' City of London ' hove in sight, and 
Dore down to the assistance of the crew. The 
wind was still blowing with hurricane force. For 
fally two hours the 'City of London' steamed 
round the disabled ship ftur a fsvourable chance 
of rescuing those on board, and finally lowered a 
boat in charge of about half a dozen men. With 
the greatest difficulty the 'County of Pictou* was 
reached ; but the utmost caution was necessary to 
prevent the boat being swamped by the aide of 
the vessel. Two trips of the boat were made 
before the whole of the men, to the number of 
fourteen, were saved. Each man had a rope 
fastened round his waist, and in this way the 
whdle of the crew got into the boat, the three 
disabled sailors being the first. Notliing eould 
exceed the bravery of the captain and crew of 
the ' City of London,' who risked their lives under 
such circumstances, a fact of which the ship- 
wrecked men speak in high terms. The 'City of 
London' then proceeded on her course and landed 
the crew at Havre, where the three injured men 
were placed m a hospital. The 'County of 
Pictoa^ was a vessel of 683 tons, having been 
built in Nova Scotia in 1865. She was owned by 
Mr. J. W.Carmieh4el,of New Glasgow, Unit^dStates. 
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Vessel's Name. 


Port. 


Amoun 
of Belie 


t 
f. 

a. 

6 









6 









6 
6 




11 



6 




6 



6 




YessePs Name. 


Port. 


Amount 
of relief. 


Hibemla 


Sligo 

Yarmouth 

BedBaylshmd 

Fowey 

New Quay 

London 

Hull 

Liverpool 

Whitehaven 

Middiesbro' 
London 

Folkestone 
Arbroath 
Salcombe 
St. John's 

Ardrossan 

Sunderland 

Glasgow 

Newcastle 

N. Shields 

Swansea 

Liverpool 

Douglas (LH.) 

MidiUesbro' 

Bye 
N. Shields 
Sunderland 

Faversham 

London 

DubUn 

Fleetwood 

Goole 

London 
N. Shields 

France 


£.s. 
2 10 
8 6 
1 10 

1 10 
5 2 

21 6 

16 

4 6 
8 

2 2 

5 12 

1 4 

7 8 

8 8 
12 
12 

10 

1 1 
1 18 
1 16 
1 

18 

6 

6 10 
8 8 

1 6 
1 10 

5 

1 10 

2 16 

5 6 

8 10 
1 12 
1 10 

10 

1 

7 2 

6 19 

2 


Norman 

Northam 


Newcastle 

Hartlepool 

Scarborough 

Whitehaven 

Sunderhmd 

London 

Blyth 

Liverpool 

Sunderland 

Newcastle 

Jersey 

I^ynn 

Grangemouth 

London 

Faversham 

London 

Newcastle 
Liverpool 

London 
Aberdeen 

London 
N. Shields 

Exeter 

London 
Fleetwood 

Cardiff 

Whitetable 

Fleetwood 

Hull 

Brixham 
Workington 

New"^tle 
Italy 


£ 8. d. 

6 5 


Henry Polly 


9 16 6 


Hertha 


Olive Branch 


8 14 6 


Hafod 


tOtway 


2 6 


lotegrity 


Olaa 


11 2 6 


Ituua 




10 


lyy 


Peace 


10 6 


j4ie ::::;::;;::::;::;:::; 


Front and Loss 

Pho9bus 


4 12 


John Peile 


110 




PHndora 


11 


Jane 


Pansy 


8 


Jsmaica . 


Pwllhili 


10 


Kate 


Pocahontas ..... 


4 10 


Kflwdan .... 




12 


Lutus 


Queen * 


8 12 


Lady Louisa 

La Plata 


g^Qgg 


ISO 




8 7 6 


*TAng1aTtdR 


Beoompeuse 


2 19 6 


Lady'Ufford 


iBichard WiUson ... 
Banger 


2 9 6 




16 


T/ioh flunart 


Snsumah 


15 


LoDgbiTst 


Sootswood 


6 17 6 


Tiftnrelstina ... . ... . 


S.C.Butler 


12 18 6 


tLeader 


Spy 


7 10 


LiTiflmirt . . 


Sardinia 


20 5 6 


Lady Fane 


Savannah ... rr 


1 15 6 


Maria 


Semper Fidelis 


4 


May Flower 


Schiehallion 


14 6 


Margaret 

Merda 


S. A. Dickinson 

Tevere 


6 
7 


Marinns 


True «. .. . .. 


11 6 
6 10 


^^mhioness of Lon- 


itlTtilitv 


donderry 


Urbiuo 


19 




Unique 


10 


Martha Miller 


William and Mary ... 
Withfllmlna 


10 


Maggie E. Seed 


10 


Mystery 


Willie Goodyear 

Widdington 


17 


MiS^„..:.:::...:.;:::.:; 


4 10 


Nuphar 


Zea GatHrina 


18 


KouveUe Soci^td 







* The Hon. Ageut at Cromarty reports, 2ud ol 
December: The weather was very stormy, and 
this pilot-beat swamped under ship's quarter, and 
two of the men, then baling her out, had a rery 
narrow escape with their hves, by bavins eaught 
hold of the tow-rope, u the boat broke auift from 
the vessel 

t The Agent at Falmouth reports the 20th of 
December, that this vessel was bound from Loudon 
to Svaasea with metals, run into at 8.80 a.m. on 
Sniidav by as. *Ben Ledi,' of North Shields, and 
aaak immediately, carryinji down one hand; re- 
mainder of crew, some without clothing, sot on 
hoard steamer, and were landed at Falmouth 
nmeday. 

t The Hon. Agent at Holyhead reporto, ISth of 
Janoary, that the ' Otway ' was from Ipswich to 
Belfut, with patent manure. The vessel is a total 
wreck at fihosoolyn, Anglesea. One man lost his 
life, master and two hands saved, came on shore 
nearly naked and badly bruised. Master remains 
at wreck, to see if he can recover something. Tins 
has been a very sad ease. Anothor account says : 
llie achooner * Ot»ay ' (Monay, master), of White- 
haven, bound from Ipswich to Belfast, laden with 
coprolite, was wrecked yesterday at Khosooljn, 
near Holyhead, during a very dense fog. The 
crew, oonsistuu; of the captaiu and three men, 
sighted no lights site.: leiving the Comish coast. 
She experienced very heavy weather for several 
days, and before she became wrecked had lost her 
topouat laUs aud lower rigging. Her wheel uIm 
got oat of order, aud the vessel became unman- 
ageable. The sea broke over her, and got into 



the hold. She was driven ou the rocks, aud has 
become a total wreck. The crew g't on the 
rocks, but one man, who was shipped at Ipswich, 
was subsequently washed away and drowned. 
His name is not known, but he was a native of 
Foxhall, Essex. The coastguards of Holyhead 
and fihosneigr immediately proceeded to the 
scene of the disaster, but could ronder no 
assistance. 

§ The Hon. Agent at Bamsgate reporte, 15th of 
February, that the crow of this vessel had a very 
narrow escape of their lives. Thiry wero very 
gallantly rescued from their perilous condition by 
the Bamsgate lifeboat, and landed here in an 
almost destitute condition, having lost all except- 
in^ what they stood in. They were taken to uie 
Sailors' Home, and supplied with warm provisions ; 
the captain's wife ana children, who wen on 
board, were provided with warm clothing, whilst 
the crew had some lent to them while their own 
wen being dried. All the men wen induced to 
joia the Society before leaving Bamsgate. 

B The Prawle Hon. Agent nporte, 8th of 
January, that the schooner ^Utility,'^came onshon 
at Prawle, at 8.20 a.m. on 8rd January. iSre- 
meadous sea from south-west. Cnw, ftve in 
number, saved by apparatus. Gnat difficulty was 
experienced bv Mr. 0. Blacken, in getting them 
trom the wreck, the shon being very shallow, and 
rocks full of holes. The coastguard had to work up 
to their necks in water, to prevent the cnw from 
being dashed to pieces, the night being very 
dark. Great credit due to coastguard. 
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WHO IS TO BLAME ? 

Let ns suppose a vessel foundering at sea. We know the vessel to be ex- 
ceedingly rotten, and so leaky that it is filling fast — ^that it must shortly go 
down. On shore the utmost effort is made. The life-boat, with capad^ to 
hold every person on the sinking ship, is launched. The mariners pull along- 
side the rotten, sinking vessel. The captain of the life-boat begs eveiy person 
on board immediately to let go the old rotten ship and trust himself in his 
hands in tiie life-boat, with the certainty of being brought safe to shore. The 
people on board resolutely refuse the invitation. One says, " The old vessel 
is not so bad ; she only requires painting," &c. Another says, *' Away with 
both you and your life-boat ! we have a carpenter of our own, whose business 
it is to mend the old ship. Who do you think is going to leave this fine old 
ship, and trust to that poor-looking boat ? " The vessel fills and sinks. And 
now tell me, if every fool-hardy despiser on board goes down, who is to blame I 
Plainly themselves. The life-boat wets sent to them, and they refused, 

Man is that rotten ship — ^fallen, ruined by sin, filling fuller and fuller of 
sins, until he sinks into perdition. Christ Jesus is the life-boat God so loved 
this poor, ruined, sinking world that He sent the life-boat, ** That whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life." Did the world 
believe God ? Oh no, they rejected even such love, so great salvation. They 
murdered the Son of God. The death of Jesus was the offering of Himself, 
tiie atoning sacrifice for sin, God raised Him from the dead ; and the kisen 
Christ becomes the life-boat of everv soul that trusts in Him. 

But, my reader, may I ask you a home question. Where are you — ^in the 
life-boat, or in the old ship ? Are you in Christ, or trusting to the self- 
righteousness of old human nature ? Are you one of the redeemed f Can you 
say that you '^ have redemption through His blood, even the forgiveness of 
sins " ? (CoL i. 14.) Or are you still in and of that world, which is guilty 
of rejecting and murdering the Son of God ? 

Perhaps you do not care for these things. Are you filling up the mea- 
sure of your iniquity ? You know when Uie old ship gets full it sinks, and 
when your last sin on earth shall be filled up and you sink into endless 
perdition, you will remember who is to blame. 

But are you trusting to outward forms and ceremonies of religion ? Now 
what good will this outside paint do? The ship is sinking, and if you stay 
on it, you will go down with the very paint-brush in your hand. Oh, my 
friend ! all the baptisms, and sacraments, and ordinances that man can 
perform will never keep one ruined sinner from sinking into hell ! Woe be 
to your poor soul if you trust in them. 

Do you say there are so many opinions— how am I to tell who is right? 
Whoever points you to Christ, the life-boat, is right; and whoever keeps 
you in the old ship is wrong. Do you not see that ? 

Are you trying — ^no matter how — to tnend the old ship — that is, your 
fallen human nature, called in scripture " the fiesh " ? Then you may be 
quite certain, sooner or later, if you continue in that condition you will, as 
the old ship, go down. Think where I Oh the bottomless pit — and who is to 
blame f 

Oh, give up the vain attempt to mend the old ship. Own yourself a lost, 
undone, ruined sinner^— believe the grace of God in sending you Christ the 
life-boat — trust Him with all your heart— confess Him with your lips and life. 
You cannot be in both. If you are in the old ship, no matter how self- 
righteous, you are sinking fast : there is not a moment to be lost. It is indeed 
^eat presuitaption for any one in the old ship to say, he knows he is safe. 
But if you are in Christ, the life-boat, you cannot be too sure. He never did 
and never will lose one. C. S. 
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THE ROYAL NAVY— ANCIENT AND MODERN.- 

{Continued from page 66.) 
Y daybreak on the morning of the 2nd of June, 1666, the 
four days' battle ofif Dunkirk was resumed, but previous to 
this a council of war had been held by candlelight on board 
the head-quarter ship, wherein the Duke of Albemarle de- 
livered this opinion : ** That if we had dreaded the number of 
the ememy yesterday we should have fled, but though we are 
inferior to them in ships, we are in all things else superior. Force gives 
them courage. Let us, if we need it, borrow resolution from what we have 
formerly performed. Let the enemy feel that though our fleet be divided 
(referring to the absence of the White Squadron), our spirit is entire. At 
the worst it will be more honourable to die here on our own element than 
be made spectacles to the Dutch. To be overcome is the foitune of 
war, but to fly is the fashion of cowards. So let us teach the world 
that EngKshmen would rather be acquainted with death than fear.'* 

These noble words elicited a burst of applause ; every captain repaired 
to his ship, and the action was at once renewed, mih, if possible, increased 
fury, a few hours* pause only occurring by the intervention of a calm, till 
about noon, when a breeze sprang up. Van Tromp, before the wind, 
rashly bore into the midst of the English fleet, and being raked on a]] 
sides, had a narrow escape, and had once more, as on Ihe precediig day, 

• From " British Battles on Land and Sea," by James Grant ; Carsell 4 Co., 
and other sources. 
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to sbifl) his flag. Admiral Yander Hulst, who bore np to his assistance, 
was killed by a musket shot, and had not De Euyter, with sixteen newly- 
arriyed ships, borne in to his assistance, the great Van' Tromp had been 
then taken or sunk. He and De Ruyter, though rivals in glory' and 
enemies from faction, exerted themselves in emulation of each other ; but 
by this reinforcement of the Dutch, Albemarle found himself overmatched, 
and their historians state that three of his ships were burned by their own 
crews and abandoned. Hard pressed now, he bore in for the coast of 
England. With sixteen of his least shattered ships he covered this re- 
treat, kept the enemy in check, and made a running fight of it. The 
Dutch continued to follow, but at such a distance that the firing gradually 
ceased till the afternoon, when just as they were coming within range 
again, a fleet of twenty-five sail was discovered to the southward, crowding 
all sail towards them, and with hearty cheers that rang over the sea the 
retreating English hailed the succouring White Squadron under Prince 
Bupert. Albemarle now instantly hauled to the wind, the more readily 
and speedily to effect a junction. In performing this manpuvre the ' Koyal 
Prince,' 100 guns, under Sir George Asycue, Admiral of the White, was 
stranded on the shoals near the Galloper sandbank, where she was sur- 
rounded by the Dutch and set on fire, Sir George and all her crew being 
taken prisoners. 

This capture of an English admiral caused great exultation among the 
Dutch. Nightfall of the Srd saw the Dutch Fleet in triumph surrounding 
the flaming * Prince Koyal,' but on the morning of the 4th, Albemarle and 
Bupert, now united, stood towards them, with all their sails set, the trumpets 
sounding and drums beatiag in every ship, the seamen waving in defiance 
their hats, and the officers their plumed beavers with equal valour, and on 
more equal terms the fight began once again, and after long cannonading 
the fleets came to closer quarters, and then the roar of matchlocks and 
pistols began. On this morning the Dutch fleet mustered 88 fighting ships, 
1,P fire-ships, and- 10 yachts. Both parties were anxious to end this most 
protracted battle, and fought with incredible ardour. The sh%) of the 
Dutch Captain Uytenhoff was set on fire and burned to the water's edge, 
those of Van Tromp and Sweers were quite disabled, and so wrecked 
aloft and Bhattered below that they had to be towed out of the engagement. 
The * Dom Van Utrecht * struck her flag to the Duke of Albemarle, but 
was afterwttfds relieved. Several of the English vessels were terribly cut 
up, and fell into the hands of the enemy. Kear-Admiral Sir William 
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Minnes having received, like Sir William Berkeley, a masket shot in his 
throat, coald not be persuaded to have it dressed or to leave the deck, but 
held his fingers to the wound to stop the blood for more than half an honr, 
till another masket ball struck him in the neck, and falling, he expired Bt 
his post. The action continued till seven in the evening, when, fortunately 
for the survivors, the intervention of a dense fog put an end to it. The 
Dutch put o£f to sea, and the English ships crept into their own harbours. 
It is impossible to say if victory lay with either, yet both claimed it. A 
day of thanksgiving was appointed in London, where bonfires were lighted 
and great rejoicings made. Echard states that the English lost only nine 
men-of-war, and the Dutch fifteen, mth 21 captains and above 5,000 sea- 
men killed. The Dutch say the English lost during this four days* combat 
23 large men-of-war, besides many others, with 6,000 men killed and 2,600 
taken prisoners by the Dutch, who lost not above six capital ships, with 
about 2,300 men, among whom were Evertzen, Admiral of Zealand ; Vander 
Hulst, Yice-Admiral of Amsterdam; and Stackhoven, Bear-Admiral cf 
West Friesland. 

That the Duke of Albemarle was defeated, or that the result was equal 
to a reverse, we cannot doubt, to judge from the gloomy tone which we find 
adopted by Evelyn and Pepys in their diaries at this time. Concemingi;hia 
four dAjfi* battle, the Grand Pensionary of Holland, John de Witt, remarked 
to Sir William Temple : '^ If the English were beaten, their defeat did them 
more honour than all their former victories. Our own fieet could never 
have been brought on after the first day's fight, and I believe that none but 
theirs could ; and all the Dutch had discovered was that Englishmen might 
be killed, and English ships burned, but that English courage was invin- 
cible." 

While the English ships were being refitted, the Dutch fieet in three 
J|lTia4rons, to the number of eighty sail of men-of-war and twenty-three fire- 
ships, under De Ruyter, John Evertzen, brother of the admiral slain in the 
four days' battle, and Van Tromp, left the coast of Holland and appeared 
off the mouth of the Thames, as if to menace and insult the English. This 
was about the 6th July, 1666. On the 25th the English fleet hove in 
sight, under the orders of the Duke of Albemarle and Prince Rupert, who 
were both on board of the same ship. All their officers, if not men of biith 
and family, were seamen of acknowledged skill and bravery. 

The fleet, which consisted of eighty men-of-war and nineteen fire-ships, 
was divided, as ueual, into three squadrons, bearing respectively the red, 
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the white, and the blue colours which had been adopted when the crosses 
of England and Scotland were first interlaced in 1606. The first squadron 
was led by the Duke and Prince Bupert ; the second by Sir Thomas Allen, 
who defeated the Dutch in the Bay of Cadiz ; the third by Sir Jeremiah 
Smith. Under these served Sir Joseph Jordan, who had fought with 
bravery in many battles ; Sir Kobert Holmes, who when Bear- Admiral had 
the privilege of hoisting the Union Jack at his main; Sir Thomas Tiddi- 
man ; Sir Edward Spragge, a name well known in naval history ; and 
Captains Utbert and John Kempthome, afterwards knighted for burning an 
Algerian fleet. 

On the approach of this armament the Dutch drew off, as if intending to 
bear away for the coast of Holland, but were overtaken by the English 
fleet near the north-eastern extremity of the coast of Kent, at the bold pro- 
montory known as the North Foreland, which Evelyn tells us was then 
surmounted by a pharos of brick, having on its summit an iron cradle, in 
which a man attended to a great fire of sea-coal when the nights were dark. 
There Sir Thomas Allen, with the White Squadron, began the battle about 
noon, by attacking the squadron of Admiral John Evertzen, who was 
killed, together witk his Yice-Admiral De Yries and his Bear-Admiral 
Koenders. The fall of these and several other officers caused the squadron 
to be routed, and the ' Zealand,' carrying the flag of Yice-Admiral Blankart, 
was taken and burnt, together with the ' Sueck,' another Dutch ship of 
fifty guns. 

By one o'clock the Duke and Prince Bupert made a furious attack on 
De Buyter, and after a three hours' engagement with cannon and match- 
lock, in which they were very roughly handled, they were compelled to 
leave their ship and go on board of another. 

Albemarle resolved that he would not be taken alive, and took precau- 
tions accordingly ; but there was no necessity for the desperate resource he 
nursed in secret, for after shifting their flags he and Bupert, encouraged by 
the success of the White Squadron, redoubled their fury with the Bed 
against that of De Buyter, each ship singling out ah adversary and lying 
alongside of her almost muzzle to muzzle. In this conflict a Dutch fire- 
ship was sunk, and the * Guelderland,* sixty-six guns, one of De Buyter's 
seconds, so mauled as to be unfit for further service ; her bulwarks and 
masts were torn away and her guns silenced. The captain of an English 
fire-ship attempted to grapple with her, but miscarried, and was forced to 
set his perilous craft in fiames too soon. Another Dutch ship was burned 
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by ilie English, and her crew having to throw themselves overboardi were 
drowned. Captain Buth Maximilian, another of De Bnyter's seeonds, was 
killed, and two others, the captsdns Nyhoff and Hogenhorck, lay bleeding 
on their decks mortally wounded. 

Discouraged by these and other losses, De Bnyter*s squadron began to 
make sail, his Vice- Admiral, Van Nes, alone remaining by him, though very 
much disabled and wrecked aloft. Being at length deserted by all but eight 
ships, this brave seaman was compelled to make all the sail he could and 
follow the rest. Prior to this Van Tromp, who, says the historian of the 
United Provinces, ** commanded the jrear-guard of the Dutch and fought 
like a madman rather than a wise commander," had engaged with great 
spirit and bravery the Blue Squadron, under Sir Jeremiah Smith. He had 
broken through it and gained a few advantages, but indiscreetly permitted 
himself to be drawn to such a distance frotn the rest of the fleet, that it 
was no longer in his power to assist De Buyter, who, on finding himself 
pursued by the^Bed Squadron, the bow chasers of which were never a moment 
idle, could not help exclaiming in the extreme bitterness of his heart : 
" My God, what a wretch I am ! Ampng so mt^y thousand bullets, is 
there not one to end my wretched life ? '' His son-in-law, De Witt, who 
was on board his ship, urged him to bring to, and render his life a dear 
purchase to the victors ; but De Buyter deemed it more noble to serve his 
country by the preservation of her fleet by skill and management, than to 
seek revenge in death, and it was not long before he reached the shallows- 
on the Dutch shore, which, in those days of indifferent maps and charts^, 
rendered the task of pursuit too perilous for Bupert and Albemarle to think, 
of attempting. 

In the protracted struggle with Van Tromp, his Bear- Admiral Hoen was 
killed, and the Vice- Admiral Van Meppel had his ship knocked almost to- 
pieces, whilst 100 of his men were killed and wounded. The Dutcb 
Admirals De Buyter and Van Tromp accused each other of being the* 
authors of this defeat, and the loss they sustained was, according ta 
Eehard, twenty ships burnt or sunk, 4,000 seamen killed, and 8,000 
wounded. The loss on the side of the English was found to be small. 
The * Kesolution,* the guns of which were all brass, under Capt. Haiman, 
was burned by a fire-ship, and about 300 men were killed ; among them 
was Capt. John Parker, of the * Yarmouth.' It is worthy of remark that 
it is in the year of this last encounter that we first find gratuities given to 
captains of the English Navy who might be wounded in the service* 
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England was now incontestably the mistress of the sea. The Duteli 
were insalted in their own ports and harbours, and all Holland became 
filled with melancholy and consternation. Skill and valotir seemed to 
avail them no mora As if farther to humble them, on the 9th Angnst 160 
merchant vessels lying in the Ylie, or passage from the Zayder Zee into 
the German Ocean, between the islands of Schilling and Ylieland, were 
bnrned by Sir Robert Holmes, who two days afterwards landed eleven 
companies of infantry on the first-named isle, and marched to Bandaris, a 
large village, which he gave to the flames, destroying 1>000 honses, with 
the loss of only six men. 

While these events were occurring, the fleet of the Dnke de Beanfort, 
which was to have assisted the Dutch, at last made its appearance off the 
English coast, but only to creep into Dieppe without achieving anything. 

{To he continued.) 



SHIPWRECKED FISHERMEN AND MARINERS' ROYAL 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

The Fortieth Anniversary of this most excellent Charity was held at the City 
Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, on Wednesday, the 14th May, under the 
Presidency of the Earl of Abebdkbn, Vice-President. 

Amongst those present were : — 

His Excellency the Hon. John Welsh (United States Minister), Sir C. 
Farquhar Shand, Chief Justice of Mauritius ; the Hon. and Rev. E. Carr Glynn, 
Admiral Sir J. Walter Tarleton, KC.B. ; Admiral Fishboume, C.B., Captains, 
R.N ., the Hon. Francis Maude (Chairman of Committee), H. A. Moriarty, 
C.B., W. G. Annesley, E. Littlehales, and A. Morrell; Captains Vincent 
Budd (Deputy Chairman of Committee), J. J. Holdsworth, Selby, and Thomas 
Tribe (Sec. Royal Alfred Aged Merchant Seamen's Institution) ; Messrs. 
Thos. R. Woodrow, R.N. ; John Macgregor (Rob Roy), John Kemp- Welch, 
Wm. Toller, J. Holt Skinner, T. A. Denny, Robt. Williams, jun. (Treasurer), 
J. H. Lydall (Hon. Solicitor), Henry Newman, Leslie J. Lean, Lovell Pennell, 
Henry Mackintosh, E. B.. Scott, S. Hicks, Hughes, Jones A. Sydney, C. R. 
Ransford, Thos. Balding (Sec. Sailors' Home), Hobday, Rev. E. W. Matthews 
(Sec. British and Foreign Sailors' Society), and a number of ladies. 

The Rev. E. Cabb Glynn having opened the meeting with prayer. 

The Chairman said : Ladies and gentlemen, — Owing to the official engage- 
ments of the President of this Society, the Duke of Marlborough, I have been 
invited to occupy the chau: on this occasion, and certainly it is a great privilege 
and a great pleasure to take part in the proceedings of a meeting in support 
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of the great Christian and benevolent work of this valtable oM Society. For it 
is an old Society, and perhaps that is a merit which the pnbHc are apt not 
sufficiently to appreciate ; perhaps they forget that such a work a^ yours, witli 
whiph you are acquainted and are perfectly firm) upon, exists, or they are^ 
unacquainted with the principles which characterise the activities of the Society 
which we desire to promote on this occasion ; and in that view X am naturally 
very anxious that whatever is said to-day should be of a thoroughly practical; 
character, and such as will stimulate us in our exertions on behalf of the 
Society, and help others who may not be personally interested in the work to- 
join in the promotion of the efforts of the Society. Therefore I feel that I 
shall be acting on the safe side if I alptain at this stage of the meeting from 
making any general observations about the work of the Society, because such 
observations of a general character are sometimes apt, except in skilfal hands, 
to become common-place. Therefore I will without further preface, ask the 
Secretary to read some of the letters of apology which have been received, and 
afterwards to read the report. 

Letters of apology had been received from the President, the Lord-Lieut of 
Ireland, the Rev. Canon Baynes, the Duke of Buceleuoh, the Earl of Shafbih 
bury, Lord William Lennox, the Lord Mayor, Admiral the Hon. Arthur 
Buncombe, Admiral Prevost, Thomas Brassey, Esq., M*P. ; Samuel Morley, 
Esq., M:.P. ; William Grantham, Esq., M.P., &c. 

The Secretaby (Mr. Edward C. Lean) then read the report, which was as 
follows : — 

Your Committee, in presenting the fortieth report of their labours to their 
benevolent supporters and the public generally, feel, when considering the 
almost unprecedented disasters of the past year, and the numerous calls made 
upon those who were able and willing to assist in relieving the distress occasioned 
thereby, that they have much to be thankful for, and desire to ascribe praise to 
the Almighty Disposer of events, that it has pleased Him to enable them to con- 
tinue the great work of helping in their adversity those whom He, in His 
Pr6videlice, has called upon to suffer from disasters on the sea, although 
to do this in the same hberal and prompt manner that your bounty has 
hitherto enabled them to, they h^ve, owing to the diminution of the income by 
upwards of ^£3,000, been compelled to draw on the funded property to the ex- 
tent of ^2,500. This has been a cause of great anxiety to them, as the dividends 
arising from this property are set apart for the purpose of giving small annual 
grants to the aged widows of seamen, and to those who have young children 
to support, and are not at present sufficient for this purpose by nei»:ly 
^5,000, which deficiency has to be made up from the current income ; they 
trust, therefore, by your benevolence during the present year, not only to 
replace this amount, but to add to the fund, that tiie widows (the number of 
whom is yearly increasing) may not have to plead in vain for help in their 
hard straggle against poverty. Your Committee were enabled, through your 
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liberality, to relieve last year 8,542 shipwrecked persons, by elotliiiig and 
forwarding them to their homes, and in the case of fishermen, helping them ta 
repair the damage done to their boai» by the violence of the storm. Foreigners , 
as well as natives, are alike participators of your bounty, the foreigner being 
sent to the nearest consul of his nation ; thus your Society represents the 
nation's kindness to the stranger cast destitute on our shores. This work iff 
carried on by means of Hon. Agents, stationed on every part of the coasts of 
the United Kingdom, so that wherever a man may be cast on shore, he has a 
£riend at hand to help him in his necessity, and is thus saved from the- 
casual, and often reluctantly-given charity of strangers, and the country i» 
freed from the painful sight of shipwrecked men begging their way home, 
which was of frequent occurrence before the foundation of your Soqiety ixk 
1889, and also from being imposed upon by ** turnpike sailors." 

7,490 widows and orphans were likewise relieved in the time of their 
greatest need, when those to whom they looked for support were, in God's 
Providence, taken from them, and 2,400 are receiving small annual 
allowances. 

Your Committee feel that they have nothing new to report, as theirs is air 
unobtrusive work, visiting the fatherless and widow in their distress, and 
helping the shipwrecked man in his hour of need, but they would remind yoir 
that it is a daily tcorhy and as such requires continued and steady support^ 
and they would only refer to the dreadful disaster on the Thames, and others 
nearly equally terrible, which have occurred during the past year, and which 
naturally awakened so much sympathy, to suggest that the sufferers by similar 
losses, though, happily, on a smaller scale, are daily relieved by your Society. 
Your Committee feel persuaded that you wil^ with them, consider 
it a great feature in the good work done by your Society that it has so en- 
couraged provident habits among seamen, that upwards of 50,000 annually 
show that they are trying to help themselves by voluntarily subscribing 3s. a. 
year, and here they would mention another branch of your Society's operations* 
the *' Mariners* National Mutual Pension and Widows' Fund," to which they 
would specially invite the attention of sailors, as a means of securing to them- 
selves, after the age of 60 or when permanently disabled, a pension of from <£d 
to ^45 per annum, and their widows from ^1 upwards. The payments are 
calculated on a most liberal scale, as the fond is worked by your Society free 
of expense. 

During the past year 1 gold, 9 silver medals, a handsome sextant, and j925 
have been awarded for saving 51 lives on the high seas or abroad under 
difficult and dangerous circumstances, making a total of 37 gold, and 275 silver 
medals, besides testimonials, and ^2,297 7s. 4d. for saving 6,094 lives since 
1851. 

Your Committee have great pleasure in drawing your attention to the "Royal 
Alfred Aged Merchant Seamen's Institution," established through the medium 
of your Society, at Belvedere-on-Thames, and opened for the reception of 
deistitute Aged Merchant Seamen in 1867. There are now 97 poor men 
housed within its walls, and 120 (who have relatives) are receiving the out- 
Pension, but many have to be refused for want of funds ; for this Institution 
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joa have 15 nominations and 75 votes, which are given to yonr oldest and 
most neoesaitoas members. 

Nearly 10»000 copies of the Society's Quarterly Magazine, " Th$ 8hipwrechid 
Mariner" still continue to be issued annually, with, it is hoped, much benefit 
to the Charity of which it has been the organ for the last quarter of a century. 

Your Committee thankfully acknowledge the following Donations and Sub- 
scriptions of i920 and upwards : — 

Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, ^626 (Annual), 

£ B. d. £b. d. 

Mrs. B, Wood. 80 MrB. Ann Jomet 26 O 

Governors and Directors of the Lon- Saddlers' Company 20 9 

don Assnrance Gorporation .^ 25 Mrs. Ann Tamer 100 O 

Trosteesof the late Wm. Thomga^, Dandee Town Oonncil 40 o 

Esq., per Henry Oompign6,JSsq. Dandee Harbonr Trustees 61 

annual, 70 Dublin Fort and Docks Board 25 

The Misses Brooke 60 BelftMt Harbour Commissioners 80 

A Lady at Bastings ^ 60 Trustees of Clyde Navigation 60 

Thomas Bfadberxy, Bsq. Xthe late) 21 1 Mrs. Ooxoln, of Cluny 81 O 

Messrs. Williams. Deacon & Oa Aberdeen Harbour Board .^ 21 u 

(Bankers to the Society.) 96 St. George's Iiodfre. Aberdeen, per 

HuU Trini^ House 20 Mr. Fraser, W.M 21 

The following Legacies were announced or received during the past year^ 
viz. : John Hdgate, Esq., ^£200 j Mrs. Mary Beckwith, ^6700 ; Dr. Edmund 
Lambert, ^25 ; William Thomas, Esq. (including interest), £461 8s. 8d. ; 
P. T. Staples, Esq., £10 10s. ; Miss Caroline Richards, £19 19s. ; Admiral 
Sir William Bowles, KC.B. (second moiety), £90 12b. ; Dowager Baroness- 
Truro (further payment per Court of Chancery), £.302 7s. 4d. ; Mrs. Sophia 
Lewes (balance), £51 3s. 6d. ; Captain Edgar Forman, £10 ; Admiral Sir Geo. 
Back, F.R.S., £90 ; Miss H. B. Withers, £44 9s. 6d. ; Miss Isabella Douglas^ 
^19 19s. ; William Paton, Esq., £40 ; Miss Mary Ogle, £50 ; Samuel Tingle, 
Esq., £600 ; Mrs. Matilda Martha Clubley, £100 ; Edward Jones, Esq., 1,000 
dollars; Miss Alice Atkinson, £19 19s. 

Your Travelling Secretaries, Messrs. James Baucks, Lindon Saunders, 
0. K. MoAulifife, and S. H. Miller, still continue to perform their oneron» 
duties in the most efficient manner, visiting the Hon. Agents, of whom there 
^6 upwards of 1,000, reviving declining agencies, and establishing new onea 
where necessary, holding pnblio meetings, and making the Society generally 
Itnown throughout the country, besides adding considerably to its funds. Mn 
Lovell Pennell, your Visiting Secretary for London, is also most untiring in 
his efforts to increase the income, and Captain Ivey, whose duty it is to visit 
amongst sailors, and persuade them to help themselves and their families by 
Hubscribmg the -small amount of 3s. per annum, has met with much encou- 
ragement. 

Your Committee regret to have to record the loss by death of one of their 
number, Admiral Sur W. H. Hall, K.C.B., who had for twenty-six years 
worked with them in the cause of Sailors, and the following ladies and gentle- 
men who have acted as Hon. Agents, viz. : Mr. John Roberts, Hoylake ; T. 
Beddows, Esq., Runcorn ; R. C. Weatherill, Esq., Bideford ; Mrs. Major Wood; 
Osmington ; Kev. Frederick Fanshawe, Uokfield ; Miss Richards, Chitterne,. 
Thomas Appelbee, Esq., Evesham ; Capt. Hugh Brown, Portaferry ; Mr. John 
FuUarton, Irvine ; Captain James Harvey, Perth ; and Mr. John Howard, for 
Stiffkey and Wells. 
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Your Committee wottld again cordially acknowledge tbeir obligations to the 
Hon. Agents, Lady and Gentlemen Collectors, also the Clergy and Ministers 
of varions denominations who have advocated the cause of the Charity from 
their pnlpits ; the Superintendents of the Training Ships, the varidus Sailors' 
Societies, the Scottish Board of Fisheries, whose Agents act for the Society, 
as well as the Officers of the Coastguard and Customs, and the Railway and 
Steam Packet Companies, who still continue to promote its objects. 

Your Committee, whilst concluding with the earnest prayer that the Divine 
blessing may still continue to rest on their labours, would press upon their 
friends the necessity for increased and steady support, especially in Annual 
Subscriptions. 

(Signed on belalf of the Committee), 

FRANCIS MAUDE, Captain R.N. 
Chairman. 

The Chairman : His Excellency, the United States Minister, will be kind 
enough to move the £rst resolution. 

The Hon. John Welsh (the United States Minister) said : My Lord, I have 
the honour to propose — 

** That the report now read be adopted and entered on the minutes, and 
that it be printed and circulated under the direction of the Committee." 
In doing so I would beg leave to say a very few words. No one could 
have listened to this report without having excited in him a lively feeling 
of gratitude, that there are those good men who are willing to undertake 
such labours and to | carry tliem on so effectually. It seems tome that we 
are surrounded by so [many objects asking for. our care and Consideration, 
that it must be very difficult in a city like this, or in a nation like this, to so 
organise and direct the efforts as to make them effectual But by the 
direction of Providence and the good sense of men, there seems to be 
in every department of benevolence, oi^^anisations equal to the emer- 
gencies they are called upon to act in. There is certainly nothing which 
appeals to our feelings more than that which is connected with the 
dangers and perils of approaching your rock-bound shore. The immense 
commerce of England draws to it so many vessels from all parts of the world, 
in all states of the weather, that it can hardly be otherwise. That many 
calamities should occur, and that you should have at every point around this 
great island, persons watching for the opportunity of rescuing those in peril is 
one of the most beautiful features that can be presented to the human mind. 
At the moment when hope is lost, when the world seems to fade before the 
eyes, your hands are stretched out to those who otherwise would be lost, ajid 
they are cared for and sent to their homes. There is no more beautiful form 
in which to display that love which man ought to bear towards his brother, 
and I am glad to find that there is nothing lacking, in the way of effort, on the 
part of those whose consciences are so enlightened as to make them feel that 
others have claims upon them. I would that anything that I could say could 
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extend that feeling throogji this great qommnnity. .Unfiortanately in all 
conuttoniiies there is a certain proportion, and it is a very large proportion, 
oftentuaes, who seem to be perfectly willing that others should do good, bnt 
who deny themselves the greatest loznry that is known npon earth, and keep 
themselves at a distance from every efifort, who shut out from themselves all 
those humanising influences which purify the heart and elevate it wh«n it is 
voluntarily brought into contact with suffering and distress of every kind. It 
is somewhat remarkable that the great and constant effort which is going on 
here does not penetrate all classes of society, making them equal to all the 
peculiar circumstances they have to grapple with, and to all the distress which 
may prevail ; but it is encouraging to know that every year progress is being 
made, and to hope that in the fiiture, the day may come when men will recog- 
nise that they have claims existing upon them, which, if they will but yield to, 
will bring back upon them ample rewards in the happiest and most productive 
shape, in their influence upon their own character. You have heard the 
report, and it is quite unnecessary that I should go into the details. It presents 
the details of the labours in which this Society are engaged ; they are enormous 
and important, and worthy of your most earnest consideration, and they seem 
to me to be productive of a great deal of good. I come, as you are aware, 
from a great nation on the other side of the Atlantic. We are very much 
alike, being, in fact, children of this great people — we are very much alike in 
our desires to do good, and in our efforts to do good. We have a very extended 
coast, and yet we have stations at short intervals with aill the apparatus for 
saving shipwrecked people. These are in the hands of the Government, and 
the men are provided by the Government; those employed are constantly 
on the watch, night and day, and the results they achieve every year 
are wonderful when accumulated and presented in a body. It is a very 
pleasing thing tojliknow that even a great Government can look down to 
details of this kind, and that they are constantly on the watch to protect 
those who are exposed to danger. You are quite aware, too, that our 
people are somewhat of an inventive turn, and they do not confine their 
attention, by any means, to one particular class of objects. In the past year a 
gentleman in Massachusetts has invented a projectile which promises to be of 
great use, in the future, in dealing with the aid afforded in cases of shipwreck. 
He came here a few months ago with one of his projectiles, and experiments 
were made under the supervision of youjr own people at Woolwich. This is a 
projectile of a peculiar kind. He passes a rope into what might be represented 
by an elongated shell with a pointed front; the cord is coiled into it and the 
shell, as we may term it, is put point £ront into the gun ; the cord is, of 
course, very long ; a portion is hid in the shell and attached to its side ; when 
it is fired the shell reverses its portion, and instead of going end foremost^ it 
comes out with the pointed end foremost, and it is said it can be thrown with 
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the most perfect accuracy. The experiment made here was pronoiinced to be 
most entirely snccessful, and, farther, that--which the inventor did not expect-- 
it is said to open np a new featare in the art of gunnery, and that this mode of 
throwing a shell ensures greater accnfacy as well as a greater distance. I was 
glad to see from the report that the efforts of this geQtIeman, for the sake of 
hnmanity, were sncoessfol, and also that it was a triumph in the art of warfeu'e, 
in which I affTnot particularly interested, but which this great nation seems 
to me to have a fondness for. (Laughter.) We had hoped ourselves, on the 
other side of the world, that great questions between nations were^ in future, 
to be settled by arbitration ; perhaps where the partis are equally intelligent 
it may be hoped for, but where they are not, it seems as if projectiles were to 
be used, and if so, this may come into plaf. I am happy to see you all, to be 
herewith you to-day, and hear what you are doing, because every effort of this 
kind seems to stimulate ourselves, and it is very sure we cannot be stimulated 
to use our influence, so apt to rest at ourselves, upon good works, without 
finding our labours well repaid, if it be merely in the influence upon one's own 
heart. (Cheers.) 

The Chairman : The resolution will be seconded by Admiral Fishboume. 

Admiral Ftshbourne : My lords, ladies, and gentlemen, — I have much 
pleasure in seconding the adoption of the report which has been so ably and 
kindly proposed by his Excellency, the Minister for the United States. I am 
glad he has been establishing not only our relationship to one another, but 
also our brotherhood in doing good. Whatever we may think about Free Trade 
or Protection, we can all be brothers in that — doing all the good we can, and 
avoiding all the evil we can ; and as the United States Minister has justly 
said, we have an excellent and positive reward, not only in the consciousness 
of having done our duty, but rendering ourselves more or less acceptable to 
G-od, because it is done to Him who has done so much for us. Of the many 
large institutions before the public at the present moment, I do not know that 
any so commends itself to the sailor — certainly that is my own feeling with 
regard to it — although, perhaps, I cannot sympathise entirely with it, in looking 
at it from my own experience, because I have not been shipwrecked, yet when 
one does look back upon one's past history, upon the providence which they say 
watches over sailors, and the risks they run, I find that this Society commenda 
itself sufficiently, at all events, to a sailor's mind. It commends itself to my 
own mind also, because it is so catholic. No distinction here is known. It is 
simply the need; whoever is in need is met in his exigency. In this respect it 
is like God — man's necessity is God's opportunity ; and when we look upon 
these sailors, in truth, they are given to us by God : it is His providence that 
helps them out of the deep and gives them back, and says, '^ Take care of them/' 
and more than that, '* Watch over them ;" their heart is in that plastic state they 
will be ready to receive the good news of salvation through Christ Jesus. And 
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this Society seeks to do that 9a well. It does not do things in a perfanctory 
way ; it does not simply relieve their wants and hand them over in a dry way : 
it seeks to lead them to the knowledge of the trath as it is in Jesas. This is 
one of the things for which we ihiok God has given them to' iis, and it is a 
privilege we ought to avail onrselves of. One reason why this report should 
be circalated is, that larger funds should be obtained to meet this great nationa\ 
this great Christian duty, this great Christian privUege, which God offers to u&. 
God bears with us, recollect, but if we do not do it deliverance will come from 
another quarter; if we do not do the work, He will bring in others to do it. I 
think the report ought to be circulated, because there are several points in it 
which are most important. You see the encouragement it gives to provident 
habits amongst sailors, because 50,000 of tliem have subscribed. People do 
not credit sailors with having provident habits — ^it was not so in days gone by. 
I have been glad to watch the change in this respect from what it was when I 
was serving, both in the Navy and in the Merchant Service ; and I have no 
doubt that this Society exercises an immense influence in that respect, in 
encouraging them to provident habits. Then there is a point that ought to be 
recognised distinctly — ^that is the sad circumstance that the funded property 
has been drawn upon, and not drawn from the public, but drawn from these 
poor widows and children who have been living upon it. We ought to feel it 
as a burden laid upon our finances to seek to restore that funded property back, 
and to restore to those poor women and children this small subsistence. It is 
only small, but still it ought to be restored to them. More than that, you see 
the report speaks of the smallness of the number who have received this aid. 
Well, it ought to be extended — ^not only restored to its original position, but 
increased and extended. There is another point, too, which ought to be cir- 
culatedj and that is the rewards for saving life. You know that this is a thing 
that everybody ought to feel a desire to do — ^yet there are dangers attaching to it ; 
and when you consider that if they are married men, or have children, they are 
incurring great risks, they ought to receive a proportionate encouragement. 
This Society gives medals and gratuities, and has an immense effect in bringing 
about that saving of life. Then there are other points that might be Mrly 
remarked uppn. But last of all, and most effectual and essential of all, is the 
distinct recognitxDn of thanks to God for His past mercies. If we are to 
expect Uessmgs in the future, we must be thankful for the past, and recognise 
God's hand in it. I do think this is the more important, because there is a 
disposition at the present time to think too much about machinery, and too 
little about God, to think that we can do all, and even to push that good Scotch 
proverb out of its place, '' A man can do all things he thinks he can." God 
being our helper, we can, but we ought to recognise Him. That is an 
additional reason why tliis report should be circulated. I will not occupy you 
further than by seconding the resolution already proposed. (Cheers.) 
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The resolation was then pat to the meeting, and was oarried nnanimoiislj* 

The Chairman : The next resolation will be moved by Captain Moriarty. 

Captain Moriarty : My lord, ladies, and gentlemen^ — ^The resolation I have 
the honoor to propose is in the first place an acknowledgment to Almighty 
God for the amount of good that has been done by this Society during the 
past year. The figures you have heard read are evidence both that rescued 
seamen and widows and orphans have reason to be thankful to this Society for 
the assistance they have received in the time when it was utterly impossible 
for them to help themselves. The work of this Society extends to the most 
remote comers of the United Kingdom; there is no part of the United Kingdom 
at which there are not agents close at hand to relieve the shipwrecked mariner, 
and who also look equally after the fishermen and their widows and their 
children. The funds^ as we have heard, have greatly fallen off, but at the same 
time when we compare what has happened to ourselves in this respect with what 
has occurred in other societies, we have reason to be thankful. There is no 
charitable institution in the world, I believe, that has not suffered during the last 
two years ; people's incomes have been decreased, and their property has been 
depreciated from various causes, and therefore this Society, along with many 
others, has suffered to some extent. One good w^rk which has been effected 
is, that we are told that we have put a stop to the progress of begging seamen 
throughout the country, I think that is a very important thing. I have my- 
self in days gone by been asked to reheve a sailor at the door, and when I 
have said I would give him five shillings if he would tell me where the *' main 
bow line " was made fast, he could not stand that, but said it was nonsense. 
No doubt this Society has helped to get rid of those impostors. But the work 
of the Society has been carried on in an unobtrusive manner which does not 
procure for it subscriptions commensurate with its importance. I believe that 
one half of the people in the wq/rld scarcely know of the existence of the 
Society. It is a matter which affects all nations, for a man from any part of 
the world who is shipwrecked upon any part of the c^ast receives assistance. 
The second part of my resolution refers to the manner in which the operations 
of the Society are conducted. A large number of gentlemen devote themselves 
almost exclusively to the working of this benevolent Society. A large portion 
of their time is occupied, and if it were not for the attention they have given 
a laxge proportion of the funds would have to go to meet expenses. The 
resolution is — 

'' That this meeting desires to express its gratitude to Almighty God for 
having enabled the Society, through the liberality of its supporters, to confer 
such great benefits during the past year on shipwrecked seamen and fisher- 
men cast upon our shores, and the bereaved widows and orphans of the lost, 
and also to acknowledge the benevolent labours of the Committee, who meet 
weekly to dispense its funds." 
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The Ghaibmjln : This resolation will be seponded by Sir C. F; Shand, the 
Chief Jiiuitice of the Manritias. 

Sir C. F. Shand : My Lord Aberdeen, ladies and gentlemen— I rise with 
very great pleasure to second the resolation that has. been, moved, No. 2. on 
our list Whatever the peculiar phase of a man's religious relief may be, 
there are very few of us ^o do not acknowledge the blessing of a Supreme 
Being. The first part of the resolution is that we ofEer to that Supreme Being 
our thanks for the blessing which has appeared to rest upon us during the past 
year. I come to what many may regard as the more practical part, because 
it is not speculative^ namely that we should thank the Committee, who are 
among ourselves and have a material existence, whom we know and therefore 
whom we see working from day to day in premoting the good work we have in 
hand. It is an old saying, '' God helps those who kelp themselves," and we 
find that is not a feeling confined to Christianity. We have all, I dare say, 
read the apologue of the country clown in the old Grecian days, whose cart 
stuck in a mt, and who implored the only god he knew anything about in 
those times to come to his assistance. Well, Hercules answered, as the 
apologue tells us, " God helps those who help themselves." In our way of 
expressing it, " Be good enough to put your own shoulder to the wheel." I 
think that is a very good practice, and I am going to say a word or two about 
putting the shoulder to the wheel. In the part of the world in which I have 
lived for a good many years your Society is weU known. I live in a part of 
the world which is in what is caHed technically '* the hurricane zone.'' We 
have a good many shipwrecks there. In that particular radius we have 
usually every four or &ve years very blowy weather indeed, and the consequence 
is that many people are shipwrecked, and the kindly helping hand of the .Creole 
population is at all times extended. Not only in the country where I live, 
where the great majority are of French origin, we have reason to be proud of 
such a kindly-hearted population, but wherever these French descendants are 
dispersed they are anxious to help with ourselves and do their duty. And this 
Society comes to their aid in all those eases, and I hope I may be allowed to 
say that people at a distance of a thousand or many thousands of miles have 
tendered you the warmest thanks for all this important apparatus and assistance 
in their efforts. And wherever we go we hear of youx continual exertions. 
(Applause.) 

The Chairman : I now beg to put to the meeting the resolution, which has 
been proposed and seoonded. 

The resolution wlust unanimously adopted. 

The Chaibman : The next resolution wiU be moved by Mr. Eobert Williams. 

Mr. Williams : My lord, ladies, and gentlemeo, — ^The resolution which has 
been given me to move is — 

'' That this meeting desires to record its deep and heartfelt regret for the 
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loss the Society has sustained by the death of oae of their number, Admiral 
Sir W. H. Hall, K.C.B., who had for twenty-sis years worked with them ia 
the canse of sailors, and the following ladies and gentlemen who have acted as 
Honorary Agents, viz. : Mr. John Roberts, Hoylake ; T. Beddows, Esq., 
Runcorn ; R. 0. Weatherill, Esq., Bideford ; Mrs. Major Wood, Osmington ; 
Rev. Frederick Fanshawe, Uckfield; Miss Richards, Ghitteme; Thomas 
Appelbee, Esq., Evesham; Captain Hugh Brown, Portaferry; Mr. John 
Fullerton, Irvine ; Captain James Harvey, Perth ; and Mr. John Howard, 
Stiflfkey and Wells." 

In a great Society like this, my lord, which has a large number of Honorary 
Agents, such a resolution as this must often be necessary to be put for your 
adoption. But this year for the second time this resolution seems to carry 
with it a deeper tone of regret than usual, in that you have lost, and it caUs 
upon you to record the regret which every member of the Society must feel for 
the loss of one who, for twenty-six years or twenty-seven years nearly, I 
believe, has worked heartily in the management of the Society as one of its 
Committee, Admiral Sir William Hall, who has not only worked in the 
Society, but who was always ready to devote some part of that leisure which a 
long career in his Queen's service had earned for him in this and other good 
works. But, my lord, there are several thoughts which must be stirred up by 
such a resolution as this. Besides the sense of regret and sadness for those who 
are gone, must come afeeling of sympathy with those on whom the loss most 
heavily falls, and to whom it comes most home ; with that must come a feeling 
of thankfulness that those who have gone before us have been so long our 
helpers in the work, and thankfulness for the good they hanre been permitted 
while with us to accomplish. But after that must come feelings of another 
kind, and those are that such a resolution as this reminds us that the Society 
is this year short of so many workers ; and that a Society such as this, 
reaching as it does all round our coasts, with constant needs, and whose only 
limit is the support which is given to this Society — a Society which is 
constantly called upon to exercise the feelings with which it was established — 
now in cases in which perhaps twenty or thirty men at once are cast destitute 
of everything upon our shores, now perhaps relieving the need of one or two 
fishermen whose boats have been wrecked in a sudden storm, need none tiie 
less real because it is only one or two. Such a Society is in constant need of 
workers, and therefore a resolution such as tbis reminds us, and the gaps in 
the workers remind us, that we have a duty incumbent upon us to support the 
Society more than we have done before, and get others to help us in the work 
in which we are engaged. With these thoughts I have pleasure in moving 
the resolution. 

The Chairman ; The resolution will be seconded by J. Holt Skinner, Esq. 

Mr. Seinneb : I have much pleasure in seconding the resolution, and as I 
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am obliged to leave the room immediately I will marely endorse what the 
preceding speaker has jast remarked. 

The Chairman : The ' resolution having been read and proposed and se- 
conded, I have simply the honour of putting it to the meeting. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman : Admiral Sir Walter Tarleton will move the next resolu- 
tion. 

Six Walter Tarleton : The resolution I have been requested to move is but 
a formal one, and needs no remarks from me, particularly as a Committee- 
man myself. It is : — 

" That the following members of the Committee, going out by rotation 
agreeably to the Rules, be re-elected, viz. :— Capt. J. J. Holdsworth, Rear- 
- Admiral Hon. Fras. Egerton, M.P., Capt. John Steele, Vice-Admiral Prevost, 
Capt. Jno. Fenwick, T. A. Denny, Esq., and Lord Alfred Paget, and also 
that Admiral Fishboume be elected a member of the Board.'' 
I will merely say that the sympathy which the Committee receive from 
a meeting like this is a great encouragement to them to persevere in the 
work they have undertaken to perform, and they will, with God's blessing 
endeavour to carry it out. 

The Chairman : Mr. John MacQregor will second the resolution. 

Mr. MacGregor: My Lord, — This meeting, like all the meetings of this 
Society, has a very serious defect, which I am afraid cannot be cured, namely 
that our sympathies have to be appealed to by what is in print, and what is 
said and what is written, and we have nothing to show. Now we are all much 
more moved by sight than by printed words or by eloquent speeches. Look 
at the childrens' benevolent institutions, and see them at their great annual 
meetings at the present time. See a gpreat platform filled with a thousand 
children rescued, and consider what the sight of a thousand children would be, 
and if the sight is not sufficient, you have only to listen to their songs. Take 
any other institution of that kind. Now we cannot do all this, nor ought this 
to be a. matter of over -much anxiety to those who are taught to believe that 
faith is the evidence of things not seen. But supposing it were proposed 
that we should have a procession, and that procession included 3,500 sailors 
saved this year, what a wonderful effect would be produced all over London 
People would ask, '' Who are these ? " and they would help them. After that^ 
suppose another procession of 7,400 widows and children who had been 
reUeved ; why, the effect of that would be mighty too. We must remember 
that we cannot appeal to the eye, which is often very useful Another 
defect is this, not everyone knows what it is to be shipwrecked, and 
no pictures and no descriptions, however splendid and however accurate, 
can give the idea of a shipwrecked seaman, and nobody knows the pleasure 
of helping one unless he has helped himself. The other day I had to 
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present a yonng lad who had saved a life in a shipwreck with a handsome 
medal. This hoy, a sailor, was shipwrecked off a very steep part of the coast 
of Australia. The vessel in which he was sailmg was wrecked in a dark 
night and in a storm of snow, and this fellow with great difficulty, heing a 
good swimmer, got to shore, when he thought he saw upon a floating mass 
something. He thought it was a woman, and he actually plunged into the 
water again and swam out to that woman and hrought her to the shore ; he 
climhed up a rock, and made his way in the dark to some friendly house, and 
brought some person to his assistance and the woman was saved, and we 
were glad to give him a medal. A few days ago after this, I should say, he 
.had gone oif in another Australian ship, as boldly as if he had never been 
shipwrecked. One of the speakers spoils of catholicity as being a particular 
feature in this Society. And we did not stop him in this. This reminds me 
that when I was a little boy on the north-west coast of Ireland there was a 
very stormy day, and a number of sailors who could not go out began to con- 
verse, and very soon they quarrelled with one another, and they almost got to 
blows. One who was a little more self-possessed than the others happened to 
say, *' Ay ! why there's a ship in the breakers there, that there is." These 
sailors who had been quarrelling together rushed off to the life-boat; they 
manned it at once, and I myself fortunately got in with them. .i.They saved 
the people from the wreck, and when we came back again they went off all as 
happy as possible, because they had a great object before them. If we have 
enthusiasm, and we can look up to GKkI for help and look only to others for 
sympathy, we shall feel that this Society is upon its proper foundation and 
|{dll have its proper reward. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

The next resolution was moved by Captain the Hon. Fbanois Mauds, as 
follows:— My Lord, as I have a few words to say upon this subject and 
upon a very long text, if I may so call it, I had better read it : — 

" That this meeting feels deeply indebted to the Honorary Agents of 
the Society who have so zealously and efficiently carried out its merciful 
mission around the coasts of the United Kingdom; to the Lady and 
Gentlemen Collectors; to the Honorary Solicitor and Auditors; to the 
Clergy and Ministers who have from their pulpits advocated the cause of 
the poor castaway or his Widow and Orphans ; to the various Sailors' Societies, 
whose Agents or Missionaries enrol members from amongst the Seamen and 
Fishermen ; to the Officers of the Coast Guard and Customs for the aid 
so cheerfully and benevolently rendered by them ; to the Scottish Board 
of Fisheries, whose Officers act ex effido as Honorary Agents ; and also 
to the Directors of those Eailway and Steam Packet Companies who 
benevolently grant a free transit to shipwrecked petsons bearing the Society's 
pass." 
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I do not know why it is, but I think the Secretary, or the Committee, must 
have given me this text because they know very well that I shall say as little 
as possible upon the subject, otherwise I should keep you here all the evening, 
At the back of the cards of admission you will find a whole history of what we 
have done and are doing. I had last night, at a late hour, taken down a few 
notes and intended to speak on them, but the previous speakers have already 
snatched the bread from my mouth ; they have dealt with the sul^ect so ably 
that there are but very few crumbs left for me to pick up and dispose of. Two 
of the speakers talked of the coast being watched very carefully : yes, so it is, 
and it has always been watched — centuries ago it was watched, but in a different 
waj. It was watched by wreckers, who drew the ships by the display of false 
signals to the shore and then plundered them. Now^ for the last forty years 
at all events, it has been watched in a different way. I have had the pleasure 
of having been " nurse tender," if I may call it so to the Society — I have known 
it ever since it started, and I must say that very wonderful changes have 
taken place. Eegging shipwrecked mariners abounded in former days. If any 
are in existence stHl, they are nothing but impostors; they can be only 
impostors, and what is more, they are liable to punishment, and I hope ladies 
and gentlemen living in the country will see that done. As you have heard, 
we have a thousand honorary agents ; we have them all round the coast ; no 
one can be shipwrecked without their knowing of the fact; and what do they 
do with them ? they send them either home or to the nearest port; if necessary 
they clothe them, feed them, pay the doctors* fees — in short, provide for them 
in every way, whether they are members of the Society or not. If they are 
foreigners we send them to their nearest Consuls, and they repay us. Still the 
great thing is that we see that it is done, I have heard people reading the 
newspapers say, " Oh, dear, what a dreadful accident: so many people wrecked 
on what is said to be a barren coast ; what wiU become of them ? " and then I 
do not know that they think any more about them; they only know the 
accident has happened. We know all about them ; our agents know what does 
become of them. They are sent, as I say, to their homes, or to the nearest 
port, or if they come up to London we do not send them to the destitute 
Sailors' Asylum, where they are only kept in exiEttence, but we send them to 
the Sailors' Home and pay 15s. a week for their board, while they are there, 
and send them away, everyone with a trifle of money in their pockets. As 
Chairman of the Committee, I could enlarge for a considerable time. As to 
the rewards for saving Hfe, I wish to make that clear to the minds of all who 
are present, because it sounds as if we were the only rewarders, whereas there 
is another Society that undertakes to give rewards for all lives saved upon our 
coasts. It is the deep sea and the shores of our colonies that we undertake. Bound 
our own coast this work is done by the National lifeboat Society. It was an ar- 
rangement made when we first started, that they should change their name to 
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'^The National Lifeboat/' and that we should take the name of "The Ship- 
wrecked Mariners' Society." We go hand in hand with a distinct object, and I 
wish that clearly to be kept in mind — ^we do not reward the saving of life around 
onr own immediate coasts. Something has been said about the drawing upon 
our capital : I hope that it is clearly understood. The interest upon the 
capital is set apart for giving annual grants to the widows and orphans. Widows 
and orphans — ^that is another branch ; I will tell you how we deal with them. 
The annual subscription of each individual is 3s., and I may say in passing that 
we receive nearly j68,000 ayearfcom the subscriptions of the men alone ; what a 
beautiful feature that is! Well, if they pay a second 3s. they — as often as 
they are wrecked— are entitled to certain privileges. If a man pays 6s. and be 
wrecked to-morrow, he gets £2 in addition'to the ^1 10s., our usual scale of pay; 
if, on the other hand, he pays his 6s. and he dies, the widow gets ^6 over and 
• above the scale that the widow of the person who pays 3s. would receive. 
I think that is a great feature in our Society. When we adopted it and had 
carried it out two or three years, I began to be somewhat alarmed at the number 
of applications and demands upon us, and was a&aid that we should be obliged 
to lower our scale. I am happy to find that it is founded on a true calculation ; 
we are rather gainers by the additional 3s. than losers, and I trust our scale 
will never be lowered. I do not think I need trouble you with anything more. 
I have only touched on the main points. The speakers who have come before 
me have prevented [my making a more prolonged speech, and I know my 
Mend, the Deputy- Chairman, Captain Budd, will wish to say something about 
finance. 

Captain Budd : My lord, ladies and gentlemen, — The resolution that has 
been read expresses more than any words of mine can do, but having been a 
member of the Finance Committee for fifteen years, I can bear testimony 
to the good work done by all who are therein mentioned, particularly the 
honorary agents, whose labours must be great indeed. For instance, for several 
months in the year, the average number of letters and cards received from 
them daily is about 200. My lord, I have much pleasure in seconding this 
resolution. 

The Chaibman : The resolution, which is somewhat lengthy, has been read. 
I need merely put it to the approval of the meeting. 

It was carried unanimously. 

Captain Maude: As his lordship can have nothing to say to the next 
resolution, I beg to ask Mr. Denny to propose it. 

Mr. T. A. Denny : My Lord Aberdeen, ladies and gentlemen, —I haye a 
pleasing duty to perform, and I am glad I have the pleasure of making this 
proposal to the meeting-r-it will meet with universal acceptance. The only 
thing wanting on our Committee is that we have not that qualification 
Mr.MacGregor spoke about— we have not all been shipwrecked. Short of that 
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you will find in onr committee-room sympathy with all the su£Eerings of the 
people we have to relieve. Now, Lord Aberdeen, you are quite used and 
largely accustomed to taking part in public meetings. I may say by way of 
observation, and I think I speak the feeling of every member of this committee, 
and of everyone in this room, when I say how rejoiced we are to see your 
lordship in the fore-front of the philanthropic and religious gatherings that 
are taking place. May God grant you life, and health, and determination to 
go on in the good way in which you have begun ! We want such men in these 
days ; we want men in the position of your lordship to take the place you do 
You are so much accustomed to taking the chair at public meetings, that you 
will, perhaps, be astonished at seeing so small a constituency interested in a 
great work like this. Well, I can only think that the members have such 
immense confidence in the Committee, and in Captain Maude especially, that 
they do not think it necessary at all to come and look into their affairs. I 
may say — ^without saying anything for the Committee generally, because I am 
a member myself— my friend Captain Maude, now sitting on the right of the 
President, is a most punctual and excellent chairman, a man of marvellous 
powers of dispatch, he has wonderful powers of happy dispatch, he can get 
through the business of a meeting almost while another man would be thinking 
about it, and is as regular as the clock in his attendance, and won't waste a 
minute over the Committee work. Therefore I can only think the constituency 
at large is well aware of the way in which their,' affairs are managed, other- 
wise they would come to these annual meetings. In fact, I believe if they 
were not imposed, we might do without them altogether ; that, it appears, 
camiot be done. It is pleasing to see such happy faces, even though the con- 
stituency is small, and to see such men as Lord Aberdeen taking part in 
meetings like this. I have very great pleasure in proposing : — 

" That the best thanks of this meeting be given to the Bight Hon. the Earl 
of Aberdeen, for so kindly presiding on this occasion.*' 

Mr. William Tollek : My Lord, — ^As the President has been prevented by 
official duties from taking the chair, I am sure this meeting must be deeply 
thankful to your lordship for taking it in the able manner you have done. I 
have great pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

The resolution was carried by acclamation. 

Lord Aberdeen : Mr. Denny and Mr. Toller, ladies and gentlemen, — I 
beg to thank you most heartily for the kindly words that have been spoken in 
proposing this vote, and for the mannner in which it has been received. I 
have felt it a great pleasure to be here to-day, especially because I think my 
hope expressed at the beginning of the meeting as to the practical character 
of the proceedings has quite been venfied. We have had a considerable 
Tuanber of addresses, none very long, all effective, and all containing infor- 
mation, and which certainly ought to promote an increased interest in the 
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work of the Sooiety. And thongh, as Mr. Denny has remarked, the visible 
constitaenoy . is not large» it is large enough if jeach member present is 
prepaied to use his own exertions to secure further Support. If that is only 
one amongst other consequences^ this meeting will aot have been without 
cfiTect. I hope some ctf ihe speedies may be reported for our use. I dare say 
they will appear through this valuable medium, TA» SJUpwreeked Mariner, 
which is one of my earliest recollections aa a boy. I am glad to see that the 
CiHnmittee have not done what is done sometimes with weli-known periodicals, 
changed the outside to make it more novel and attractive. It occurs to me to 
suggest that by circulating this valuable medium, an increased acquaintance 
with the Society and an increased interest in its work might be gained among 
the Christian public. If anyone would like to look at the rewards medals 
they are upon the taUe. The meeting will be concluded by the pronouncmg 
of the Benediction^ 

The Hon. and Beiv. E. Oabb ' Gli^n ; pronounced the Benediction, and 
the proceedings terminated. 



CAPTAIN COOK. 

I. — ^Eaely Like and F|est Voyage Round the Would. 
Among the notables classed as ^t niea who have risen/' James Cook deserves 
a very honourable place, — ^he deserves, in fact, a good position among historic 
worthies of any dass. It matters little from what social platform men take 
their start ; they must, if they are to attain a niche in the temple of honour, 
rise. 

James Cook rose from a very humble position, for liis father was only a 
farm labourer, who lived in a small village called Marten, in Yorkshire.* 
The father, however, was a worthy after his sort — an honest and industrious 
man^ who gained his employer's respect and rose to be under-steward. 
James had to go early to work and, as many elder children do, hdlp to get 
bread for the younger. He had some little instruction from the village 
schoolmaster in leisure hours, the employer paid the cost, and the world 
has been benefited by the kindness. He learnt to read and write and some- 
thing of what the people of the North never neglect— arithmetic. 

James was to rise from the rank of labourers and learn a trade ; he was 
apprenticed, at the age of thirteen, to a shopkeeper at Snaith, a fishing-place 
some miles from Whitby. Allured by the beauties of the sea, he determined 
to be a sailor ! The master saw good reason to favour the desire, and gave up 
the indentures. Cook apprenticed himself for seven years to a firm at Whitby 
who had vessels in the coal trade. This term was served with greatest satis- 
faction to tihe shipowners, who kept their eye on James. Good sailors always 

* Capt. Cook was born 3rd November, 1728. 
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make their mark somehow ; and who can expeot * good luok " nnleBs he etiivw 
for it, or, at all events^ striveB to deserre it ? 

Navigating the east ooast of England seems to have afforded an efficient 
training for one who was to he employed in exploring new and intricate coasts. 
Cook was in the coal trade between the North and London till 1753, when he 
might have had command of one of the caUiers belonging to the firm to which 
he was apprenticed, but he minded to enter the Navy, and in his twenty-seventh 
year he joined the ' Eagle' dO-gnn ship. His old masters recommended him 
to^the captain^ who> in his tum, reported so well of Cook that he. obtained a 
warrant as master in 17^9, and sailed for North America in the ' Mercury/ 
Captain Palliseir commanding. 

Our fleet was required to co-operate with General Wolfe in the attack on 
Quebec. There was no reliable chart of the St Lawrence river. Cook nnder- 
took the task, which was done after dark, under very difficult cireumstanoes, 
even at risk of life. The task, however, was perfoimed, and no survey of that 
river has since been required, so accurate was Cook's work. He ^as not known 
before as a skilled draughtsman; the occasion came, and he rose to it as a 
good scholar in the school of perseverance. After that he surveyed parts of the 
coast of Newfoundland; and learnt geometry and astronomy; observed the 
eclipse of the sun in 1766 ; aixd contributed a paper to the Eoyal Sode^s 
TraosactionB. Cook resigned, the post of Marine Surveyor of Newfound^ 
land, and returned home in 1767. (He had married Elizabeth Batts, of 
Barking, in 176^.) 

FiBST Voyage. 

The British, French^ and Russian governments determined to send out 
scientific expeditions to the South Seas to observe the transit of Venus, which 
was to occur in 1709. (For note on transit of Venus, see end of this paper.) 
James Cook was recommended to the king to command the British expedition. 
He was raised to the rank of lieutenant, and having some option in the choice 
of a vessd,1he chose, not a frigate, but one of good burden capacity, built for 
the coal-trade, and adapted to sail near shore. She was called the ' Endea- 
vour;' she had eighty-four seamen, and carried ten carriage and twelve 
swivel guns. 

Cook was accompanied by three scientific gentlemen-^Mr. Joseph Banks ; Dr. 
Solander, a pupil of the great Linnseus; and Mr. Green, the astronomer. 

Otaheite was the spot fixed upon for observing the transit, but Cook was 
ordered to explore the Southern Ocean, and therefore the expedition had a 
two-fold object. 

Cook received his commission on 25th May, 1768, and the ^ Endeavour 
sailed from Deptford on 30th July. The voyagers touched Madeira, on 
13th September, where the scientific men made notes on the natural products 
of the island, and the vessel received a good supply of refreshments. It is 
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notable that here and throughout the voyage, abundant observations were 
taken on the variations of the compass, on the ocean currents, and on the trade 
winds, &c. 

On the 8th November the 'Endeavour' reached the coast of Brazil, and 
entered Bio Janeiro on 13th. The Governor of this place was ignorant and 
suspicious. Cook tried to explain to this stupid Portuguese the object of his 
voyage: '*0f the transit of Venus, however, he could form no other conception 
than that it was the passing of the North Star through the South Pole." 

The voyagers reached Terra del Fuego in January, 1769, and here they bad 
^ome sad experience. An exploring party ascended a mountain, and two of 
them lost their lives. The longitude of Gape Horn was carefully ascertained 
by Cook and Green^ and the former laid down special directions to fature 
sailors for sailing round Cape Horn. They left the Cape on 26th January^ and 
sailed westward, and did ubt discover land till 4th April, when they reached 
139** W., and on 13th April entered Port Koyal Bay, Otaheite. The journal 
says : " We were immediately surrounded by the natives in their canoes, who 
gave us cocoa-nuts, fruit resembling apples, bread-fruit, and some small fishes, 
in exchange for beads and other trifles. They had with them a pig, which 
they would not part with for anything but a hatchet.*' 

The natives of Otaheite received Cook and his companions in a very respect, 
ful manner, and soon became so familiar as to rob our countrymen at every 
favourable opportunity. For this they got a little punished, but did not resent 
'With any degree of ferocity. A fort and an observatory were erected, and 
while the work was in progress the natives would steal a nail or tool if they 
could, and when the astronomical instruments were landed,^ they stole a 
quadrant, but returned it after much trouble to the voyagers. Some persons 
of rank once attended divine service at the fort and exhibited a decorous 
manner, but would receive no instruction as to its import. We have not space 
to enlarge on the various adventures of the voyagers with the Tahitians. 
The great object of the visit was to observe the transit of Venus on 
3rd June, 1769. All the previous night the observing party were extremely 
anxious about the weather, and were " up every half-hour." " At daybreak 
they got up, and had the satisfaction to see the sunrise without a doud." The 
observation was satisfactory. (Anyone who would see a complete account 
may consult Transactions of Royal Society, vol. 61., part ii., page 397, &c.) 
Cook took part in the actual observations. 

Otaheite was shortly after circumnavigated by Lieut. Cook and Mr. Banks, 
and they particularly describe a burial place, or Morai, of enormous size, it 
being 267 feet long and 87 feet wide, and built of stone. Mr. Banks traced a 
river, and found marks of volcanic action. The climate of the island is 
pleasant, and though within the tropics, the summer temperature is about 
equal to that of the Isle of Wight. 
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Cook left Otaheite on ISth July, taking with him a native named Tnpia as 
interpreter, and visited several islands near Otaheite. 

He then entered on the second part of his programme, and sailed south in 
search of a continent, on 15th Angnst. On the 30th a comet was observed, and 
Tupia said the appearance of this wonld create war among some of the islanders. 
After sailing southward and westward there were certain appearances of an 
approach to land on 5th October, and the next day land was seen from the 
mast-head ; it was supposed to be ** the unknown Southern continent.'' It 
proved to be what we call New Zealand (the Northern island — New Ulster). 
On the 8th a landing was effected, and Cook found that it was the 
land discovered by Tasman in 1642.* The natives showed no friendliness, and 
some unfortunate conflicts resulted. No provisions could be obtained at 
'' Poverty Bay." Cook sailed northward, and gave names to various capes and 
bays. On November 1st, about forty-five canoes approached the * Endeavour,' 
bat the people were hostile and insolent. Cook ordered muskets to be fired over 
them — not at them — and they fied. 

On 8tli November Cook found himself in lat. 86^ 47 ' S., and on the next day 
another landing was effected, and a transit of Mercury was observed by 
Mr. Green, and Cook ascertained the sun's altitude. The inlet is still called 
Mercury Bay. The * Endeavour ' sailed round by the north and west and 
south by the west coast to Queen Charlotte's Sound. Our navigator learnt 
that there was an open channel running eastward (he concluded he had been 
sailing round an island). He passed through the channel, ever since called 
Cook Strait, and for the first time proved New Ulster to be an island. Here 
we leave the voyagers for the present. 

[Note on Transit of Venus. — ^The planets Venus and Mercury are 
sitnated between the sun and the earth, and occasionally appear to us to pass 
over the body of the sun from west to east : this appearance is called a transit. 
We speak more particularly of the transit of Venus, which always occurs in 
Jmie or December, and at very irregular intervals ; the intervals are these : 
S yeais, 122, 8, 105, 8, 122, &c. There was a transit in 1761, 1769, 1874; the 
next will be on 6th December, 1882, and after that 122 years will elapse, and 
there will be a transit on 8th June, 2004. The observations of the transits in 
1761 and 1769 were so important that they enabled astronomers to fix the 
distance of the sun from the earth. Some littie correction has since been 
made, and the reader will judge how delicate this was, for it amounted to one- 
twelve hundredth of a degree in the sun's parallax, and Sir John Herschel 
observes : '' This error corresponds to the apparent breadth of a human hair at 
125 feet, or of a sovereign at 8 miles oS — and this error has been detected and 
the correction applied." We find now that the sun is about 92,000,000, not 
95,000,000 miles distant.] S. H. M. 



* Abel Janseen Tasman, a Dutch navigator, discovered New Zealand on 
18th December, 1612. 
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The Tbacks of Seven Stobmb. 

Albeaby we have spoken of the law of storiaB, and given some illustrations of 
their passage over the British Isles and the N.W. of £ar<^ ; but as we are 
now in possession of an account of certain storms in November and December^ 

1878, and in January of this year, we propose to detail what we have learnt 
about them. 

In this account we are aided by the MontMy Weather Beview, Januaiy, 

1879, issued by the authority of the United States Government. This Beview 
is accompanied by charts, one being devoted to ocean storm tracks. The lines 
drawn on the chart represent as nearly as possible the course of the centre of 
the storms over the American continent and over the Atlantic Ocean. 

We then have further information from the Daily Weather Reports issued 
by the Meteorological Office, London (the work of this office has already been 
briefly described in The Shipwbeceed MABmsB, YoL zxv. p. 193), as to the 
course and effects of these storms over the British Isles and the continent of 
Europe. 

1. A storm appears to have originated ojff the W. of Spain in lat 40° and 
long. 20"" W. On 28rd Novemberit moved in a N.£. direction. It was felt S. 
of Ireland and W. of France on ^4th, and storm warnings were then hoisted 
on parts of our coasts. On 25th the depression lay over N.E. coast oi England^ 
and passed to Norway on 26th a.m., and thence to Gulf of Bothnia ; it swung 
round towards the south. Winds were strong and variable, and weather 
unsettled to end of month. 

2. This originated in Gulf of Mexico on 26th December, and passed over 
the southern States to the Atlantic. The centre was over lat. dS"" and long. 70'' 
W. on 27th ; that is, at the rate of 1,400 miles in twenty-four hours. The stoim 
was encountered by the steamer 'Anchoria ' on the 28th, in lat 45° 46^ long*49'' 
13' W. The barometer was down to 28*6 inches. The steamer ^Austrian ' felt the 
severity of the storm on 29th and dOth, and reported the barometer down to 
27-8 inches at 6ja.m. on 30th, in lat.i53° and 25° W. At the Monach Lighthouse, 
Inverness, the pressure fell on 29th and 30th^ and on 31st was down to 28'5 
inches, wind south ; but at I p.m. the wind "flew round like a shot " to north, 
and the barometer rose. It appears that a storm-area had passed to the east- 
ward by the north of Newfoundland on December 25th. This was encountered 
by steamer * MacGregor * on 27th in lat' 51° and long. 81° W. ; reports, "wind 
blew with terrific force, causing a tremendous sea ; lost four lifeboats, 190 head 
of cattle, and 500 head of sheep." It is probable this area joined (2) on 29th, 
north-west of Ireland. A great depression was felt to the N.W. of our islands, 
and on 30th December in N. of Scotiand the barometer was below 29 inches. 
All the west coasts were warned. The storm centre passed to W* of Norway 
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on Slst. Heavy seas were reported. The effects of this stoim were very 
distinctly marked. The weather was unsettled until 2nd and 3rd January, 
but it brought high temperature, and caused a temporary cessation of frost. 
The disturbance was soon followed by another. 

3. Which probably formed in the south-west quadrant of storm 2, and 
developed into a severe one on 2nd Jauaary. It had begun in lat. 40° and 
long. 40° W., or mid-Atlantic, passed to lat. 60° a^d long. 35° W. Barometer 
indications on Srd January were pronounced *' very complex ; " for while the 
depression just described in storm 2 had passed to the GuK of Bothnia, there 
was one over England and another approaching &om the S. W. The centre of 
storm 3 passed over to Denmark. The one approaching from the S.W. was a 
continuation of low pressure area No. 2, or a branch of it, which struck off at 
lat. 53° long. 30° and passed off over Bay of Biscay and over France, causiag a 
very heavy sea in the Bay. This produced a N.W., N., and N.E. wind over these 
islands, and then an anti-c^olona was formed to^the northward of our islands. 

4. Was that which passed the Bay of Biscay ; then there approached from 
mid- Atlantic the storm-area — 

5. Which came up in the rear of the above-named anti-cyclone, pressing the 
centre of the. latter to the neighbourhood of the Baltic, and on the 9th had its 
own centre between Toulon and Lyons, where the barometer fell to nearly 29 
inches. All round our coasts it was stonny, the wind blowing, as described in 
a former article, " with the hands of the watch " over this country, but the 
reverse over France. 

6. Originated west of the Boeky Mountains on 6th January, lat 40° and 
long. 115° W., swung round by the north of the Gulf of Mexico, crossing the 
States, and passing near Philadelphia to ocean, thence to south of Newfound- 
land and to the north-east, between Scandinavia and Iceland, and was spent, 
as it were, in its approach to the Icelandic depression (see last article). This 
storm-centre seems to have travelled over 7,000 miles between the 6th and 
15th. The inffaence of this storm appears to have been felt on the British 
coasts by the 12th January, when the barometer began to foil in the W., and 
on the 13th a depression to the N.W. of Scotland was evident as the report 
said, " depressions are moving northwards along our extreme western coasts." 
It must be remembered that the effects of a storm are felt fax from its centre, 
and that in proportion to its violence. A portion of this storm area passed from 
lat 55"" and long 20° W. and formed the track. 

7. Which moved south<>eastward. Our coasts were warned on the evening 
of the 15th. There was a severe gale at Scilly on 16th, where the sea was high, 
as also N.W. of France and Bay of Biscay. This depression passed to the 
south of France, and " became nearly filled up in its passage." Some subsi- 
diary depressions followed, but their origin has not been traced to any great 
storm-area passing over the Atlantic in January, 1879. S. H. M. 
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THE ANTECEDENTS OF TUDOR SEAMANSHIP. 

English sailors were first great under the Tudors, The fame of their seafaring 
began in the reign of Henry "VTI. with the voyages of those Bristol merchants, 
under the Cabots, who discovered North America. The fame of their sea- 
fighting began in the reign of Henry VUL with the employment of a national 
navy, under Sir Edward Howard, against the French. 

But from the time when our Anglo-Saxon forefathers first visited these 
shores, we may trace, both in sea-fighting and in seafaring, an almost steady 
growth of skill and courage. The earliest indications of skill and courage 
belong, indeed, to a period lasting for centuries, perhaps thousands of years, 
before the Anglo-Saxon settlement. 

The very first inhabitants of our island must have been sailors, expert 
enough to make and guide the crafts which brought them firorti their older 
continental homes These may have been very rude and very fra^e ; but, if 
so, there is evidence that the primitive knowledge was soon improved upon. 
In various parts of England and Scotland, so deep underground, and so far 
from the present limits of the sea that long ages must have elapsed since they 
were used, boats have been discovered, very similar to the cauoes still bmlt by 
the North American Indians and the natives of the Pacific Islands, and 
adapted for trading and fishing expeditions. Some are only five or six feet 
long, and hardly able to hold more than a single man ; others are five or six 
times as large, and with room enough for a little company of voyagers, most of 
them shaped, as if by fire, out of solid blocks of oak ; a few are made of 
separate pieces, fastened by wooden pins ; and one, considerably larger than 
the others, and probably of a much later date, has copper instead of wooden 
nails. 

All but the smallest bear resemblance to the vessels in which the Celts of 
Gaul, aided, as we are told, by the Celts of Britain, attempted to withstand the 
conquering force of Julius Csssar ; and CsBsar s honest praise, corroborated by 
the discoveries of archseologists, gives us a tolerably clear insight into the 
maritime condition of the Celtic races near the beginning of the Christian era. 
*' In agility and a ready command of oars," he says, " we had the advantage ; 
but in other respects, considering the situation of the coast and the assaults of 
storms, all things ran very much in their favour. For neither could our ships 
injure them in their prows, so great was their strength and firmness ; nor could 
we easily throw in our darts, because of their height above us, for which 
reason also we found it extremely difficult to grapple with the enemy and 
bring them to a close fight. Add to this, that, when the sea began to rage, 
and they were forced to submit to the winds, they could both weather the 
storm better and more securely trust themselves among the shallows, because 
they feared nothing from the rocks and cliffs upon the ebbing of the tide." 
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These oaken galleys, slow-going and not very manageable, flat-bottomed and 
with high prows and sterns, supplied with leather sails and iron cables, were 
the chief causes of trouble to Caesar in his naval fighting with the Celtic races. 
The Celts were also famed for the long slender boats, akin to the modern pin- 
nsu;e, provided with light blue sails and keels of the same colour, so as to be 
hardly distinguishable, at a little distance, from the sea and sky, in which, 
during war-time, they darted noiselessly upon the enemy and glided swiftly 
from place to place, seeking and giving information. And for peaceful avoca- 
tions they had vessels of size intermediate between the galleys and the boats, 
made partly of wood and partly of wicker covered with ox-hide, and provided 
with a few oars and a single sail a-piece, in which mercliants conveyed their 
goods from one home-port to another, or across the narrow seas that separated 
Gaul from Britain and Britain from Hibemia. 

The Britons appear to have made no progress in maritime affairs after the 
Boman conquest. They learnt nothing from their rulers, who, indeed, found 
it more convenient for warfare in the northern seas to copy the Celtic fashions 
than to use their own style of shipping ; and, under the weakening influences of 
a foreign civilization, they lost much of their ancient skill. Yet for centuries 
it does not seem that Teutonic and Scandinavian shipping was much superior 
to that of the Celtic nations, which it was the chief means of mastering. 
Braver hearts and stouter hands guided them ; but the Norse and Anglo-Saxon 
boats were as small and as ill-constructed as those of the Britons. In some 
respects perhaps they were even ruder. 

Not much larger, it is probable, were the vessels in which the Teutonic 
conquerors of Britain arrived. Hengist and Horsa are said to have come, in 
449, with three long ships or keels ; Ella and his sons, in 477, with three 
others ; Oerdic and Cymic, in 495, with five ; Port and his two sons, in 501, 
with two ; and the leaders of the West Saxons, in 514, with three. But we 
have no ground for supposing that any Anglo-Saxon wave-traverser before the 
time of Alfred the Great, whether styled a ship or a keel, a hulk or a boat, 
was of more than fifty tons' burthen, or had room for more than half a hundred 
men. All appear to have been built after the same fashion, with planks laid 
one over the other, and stretching from prow to stern. Both prow and stem 
rose high above the middle part of the vessel, the former, or sometimes both, 
being adorned with a rude figure-head, and the lat«&r being provided with a 
long broad ]oar, to be used by the captain or pilot in directing the course of 
the voyage. Bowers were placed at the sides, and with a favourable wind the 
progress was greatly aided by a large square sail suspended from a yard at the 
top of a single slender mast. The keels, apparently, were longer and nar- 
rower, lighter and swifter than the ships, while the hulks were broader and 
more compact, being intended for the transport of stores and merchandize, and 
the boats were adapted for river-transit and passage between the larger -crafts. 
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We find no mention, however, of vessels too laige to be rowed by one or two 
dozen men, or to be poshed by hand from the shore when they were required 
to be used. 

It was in vessels of this sort that the people we call Anglo-Saxons came to 
onr shores daring the fourth and fifth centuries, and the vessels in which they 
were attacked during the ninth and ten tenth centuries by their rougher kins- 
men, known as Danes, were of the same description. King Alfred has the 
credit of effecting the first great improvement in English shipping. In 897 he 
caused long ships to be built. They were twice as long as the others. Some 
had sixty oars, some had more. They were swiffcer, steadier, and higher than 
the rest, shapen neither like the Frisian nor like the Danish, but as seemed to 
him most useful. 

Alfred's zeal in naval matters was inherited by several of his successors. 
Athelstan not only obtained such a victory over the Danes in 937^ that they 
gave no further trouble to the English for half a century, but he was able, in 
938, to invade Scotland by sea, and in 939 to send a fleet to the King of 
France for the purpose of resisting his rebellious nobles and the King of 
Ghermany. Yet more fistmous was Athelstan's son Edgar, of whom it is said 
that, in 973, '* he led all his ship-forces to Chester, and there came to meet him 
six kings, and they all plighted their troth to him that they would be his 
fellow-workers by sea and land." 

Even Ethelred the Unready has a place in naval history. He collected a 
fleet, in 1009, of nearly eight hundred vessels, " so many as never before 
had been among the EngUsh nation in any king's days." The levying of ship- 
money by which this was effected, being continued by Canute and his sons, 
enabled them to make further improvement in English shipping, and to leave 
it in a state from which there appears to have been little fresh advance for 
nearly a century and a half. 

The ship-money was abolished by Edward the Confessor; but when 
William the Norman conquered England, he found and kept in forve certain 
provisions for naval service. The burgesses of Dover, for instance, were bound 
to provide twenty ships, carrying twenty-one men each, for fifteen days each 
year, in return for exemption from sac and soc, and from toll throughout all 
England ; the people of Sandwich rendered simOar service for similar privi- 
leges. Every time the king sent ships to sea, the burgesses of Lewes liad to 
contribute twenty shillings towards the wages of the crews. Warwick had to 
find four seamen, or pay four pounds in lieu, and twenty burgesses of Oxford 
had to attend the king on each expedition, or, in default, twenty pounds were 
to be paid for substitutes. Lands were^eld in the Hundred of MaldoU, i& 
Essex, on agreement to supply wood for building the king's ships; and 
Gloucester had to famish iron for nails to be used in making the same. Of 
like sort were many other imposts, some of which continue, in modified forms, 
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to the present day, the most important of all being thd scheme of service by 
which the Cinque Forts were enabled to take an influential part in English 
maritime history throughout the Middle Ages. In this way the State had at 
command a fleet of fifty-seven ships, with aggregate crews of 1,197 persons, 
114 being officers paid at the rate of sixpence per day, and the rest being 
entitled to a daily pay of threepence. The entire annual cost to the Cinque 
Ports was estimated at ^983 6s., which must be multiplied by nine or ten for 
the difference in value of cuerency between the twelfth and the nineteenth 
centuries. At a later date the number of ships was slightly augmented, and 
at a still later date, when much larger and costlier vessels began to be used, 
only two, three, or four were exacted ; but the entire expense of the service 
in men and money was steadily kept on a par with that of the origmal 
institution.^ 

Ships of all sorts, whether built for the sovereign or prepared lor private use, 
were held to be^ in theory and fact, the property of the crown, The king 
could send any wherever he chose, and in the most summary manner could 
forbid their going to any objectionable place^ or even going out of port at alL 
" Know for certain," we read in a mandate of King John's, addressed in 1208 
to the mariners of Wales, prohibiting their departure from their homes until 
they were otherwise instrnoted, '^ that if ye act contrary to this, we will cause 
you and the masters of your vessels to be hanged, and aU your goods to be 
seized for ouz use." Commerce suffered by this course, but it was chiefly by 
the pursuit of commerce that English shipping prospevad under the 
Plantagenets. 

In each generation there was an increase of the number of tough littie 
vessels constructed lor trading round the coast or across the narrow seas ; 
though able now and then, and under adventurous captains, to go as far north- 
ward as Denmark and even Iceland, or in a southern {direction towards Spain 
and Italy. In peace time and in war time the English sailor of the middle 
ages had bold and hardy work to do, adding as much in those days as his 
successors have done in later times to the bold and hardy character of the 
whole nation of Englishmen. 

A period of important work was inaugurated by Bichard I. Of this his 
Grusading zeal was the immediate cause. In April, 1190, in obedience to his 
orders, a fleet of more than one hundred vessels quitted Dartmouth for the 
Holy Land, a longer and more perilous voyage than appears ever before to 
have been undertaken by Englishmen ; and the story of its progress gives 
interesting evidence of the character and capabihties of English shipping in 
those days. Four months, including the time necessary to repair the damage 
caused by a violent storm in the Bay of Biscay, were spent in sailing to Mar- 
seilles, and another month was required for the voyage to Messina, where 
King Philip of France awaited the coming of his brother crusader, Bichard of 
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England. Here they haltdd for the winter, the time heing considered nnsea- 
sonahle for farther voyaging, and also being needed for retrieving the losses 
incident to the five months' tedious passage from Dartmouth. At the end of 
two months, after many delays, the fleet reached Acre, there to wait for a 
year, while its crews followed Bichard in his famous crusading enterprise on 
land. 

King John, praiseworthy for little else in English history, did good service 
by turning to account the enterprise occasioned by his brother's crusading 
zeal, itself necessarily shortlived, in establishing an efficient maritime force* for 
fighting vessels nearer home. He placed on an improved footing the old 
arrangements for naval service from the Cinque Ports. He established a dock- 
yard at Portsmouth, and set the fashion of using it for the construction of 
stout ships, exdasively the property of the Crown. He paid especial atten- 
tion to the economical and satisfactory fitting out of all ships intended for 
warlike purposes, saw that they were efficiently manned, and put wise and 
brave officers in charge of them. 

The greatest of these officers was Hubert de Burgh, whom King John made 
Justiciary of England in 1215. He was also for many years Constable of 
Dover Castle. His best work was done under the ungracious rule of 
Henry lO.'s governors. Hearing, in August, 1217, that a French fleet of 
eighty great ships, with a large number of galleys and smaller vessels, was on 
its way for the invasion of England, he promptly summoned a council to con- 
sider how the attack was to be resisted. *' If these people land," he is reported 
to have said, " England is lost. Let us therefore boldly meet them, and God 
wiU be with us ! " The other members of the council were not so zealous. 
" We are not sea soldiers, or pirates, or fishermen," they exclaimed ; '' go thou 
and die ! " To do that for his country, if need were, De Burgh was resolved. 
Without an hoar's delay he ordered out sixteen Cinque Ports' galleys, large 
and well manned, which happened to be then at Dover, with about twenty 
smaller ships, and placed himself at the head of the little armament. He met 
the invading fleet off the North Foreland, and, having tlie wind in his favour, 
suddenly bore down upon its rear, caused grapnels to be thrown into the 
ships which were first approached, and so made it impossible for them to 
escape. The French, disconcerted by this bold manoeuvre, were soon over- 
come by the vigorous fighting of their opponents. The English sailors, having 
no arms to use, threw unslaked Hme into the air, that it might be blown by the 
wind into the enemy's eyes, and thus might blind them. Others deftly cut 
the rigging and haulyards, and so caused the sails to fall down, " like a net 
upon ensnared small birds." The cross-bowmen and archers plied their 
weapons with deadly effect ; and before long more than half of the French 
ships were captured. Fifteen managed to escape, and about as many were 
sunk during the contest. By his promptitude, and tact, and valour, Hubert de 
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Borgh secured a victory onparalleled in the previous naval history of 
England. 

Among the seamen of the Tador period, fighting for fighting's sake was at 
any rate only a secondary inducement, and that if fighting came it was mainly 
in consequence of the growth of maritime enterprise, which has issued in the 
establishment of our vast colonial empire, and the independent empires that 
have sprung and are springing therefrom, all contributing in a very notable 
way to the growth in wealth and influence and character of England itself. 
— Abridged from English Seamen under the Tudors, by H. R. Fox Bourne. 



PKOGEESS OF BBITISH SHIPPING. 

NoTWiTBSTANDiNo the gloomy forebodings that reach us on all sides as to the 
decay of trade, and the prognostics of those who Mn would contribute a 
chapter to the *' Decline and Fall of the British Empire/' we find, by the 
tibles recently issued by the Board of Trade, showing the progress of British 
merchant shipping, cause for gratulation rather than alarm at the position 
this great nation holds in the carrying trade of the world, notwithstanding the 
unprecedented depression which has existed, and continues to exist, in the 
manufactures and commerce of the kingdom. 

It appears by the tables which have been presented to Parliament, that 
since 1840 there has been a steady increase in the tonnage of British sailing 
and steam vessels engaged in foreign trade annually entered or cleared at 
home ports. 

The tonnage of the Merchant Navy of the British Empire at the end of 
last year was 8,329,421 tons, of which 6,492,120 belonged to Great Britain. 
Such an enormous aggregate is unexampled in the history of the world. 
Compared with other kingdoms, we find that it is nearly double that of the 
United States, more than seven times that of the German Empire, eight times 
that of Italy and France, and much more than that of all these countries put 
together. The comparison with steam tonnage is even more favourable, for 
though the United States hold their position, Germany and France are no- 
where. So great is our progress during the past year, we find that no less 
than 464,511 tons have been added to our Merchant Navy. 

With these significant facts before us, it is clear that our position as a 
maritime nation is fax and away beyond that of any of our competitors. 
Another interesting fact must not be lost sight of : while there are 23,843 
foreigners in our Merchant Service, it is manned by no less than 172,242 
British subjects. 
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THE LIFE-BOAT. 

Bt Db. LoiraicuiB, Aberdeen. 

'*-! am come that they mighbhave life."--'John z. 10. 
Thtbblv our Lifeboat, laonohed in man's dark night 
From Heaven's bright threshold of anolouded light, 
By Hell's rude tempests, shattered, torn, and riven. 
Thy life for man's was nobly, freely given. 

" The Sea," by Rev. Dp. Daltoit. 



Had waves ay gently swelled, 
And ne'er been tempest-tost, 

No brawny arm had e'er propelled 
The Lifeboat to the lost : 
So had our 'Sire obeyed 
The word of truth, and stood, 

God's only Son had never paid 
Our ransom with His blood. 

Boats that would life preserve 
Must diverse points combine ;— 

Give strength of frame with grace of 
curve, 
And buoyance 'neath the brine : 
So He that saves the soul 
Sank 'neath our sins as Man, 

But rose as God from death's control, ' 
To perfect Mercy's plan. 

With strong and steady pull 

Against the raging blast. 
The Boat must bear from battered hull 

Those lashed to bending mast : 

Thus, Jesus, on the steep. 

Beheld His toilwom band ; 
Then walked as Lord the foaming deep, 

And sped the boat to land. 

Aek Ihey,*' What brings chat Boat, 
Thro* stormy wind and wave f " 

The tempest bears the joyous note, 
" She comes your lives to save !" 
Ah, thus the Father's love 
Gave Jesus to the cross, 

Ihat He might waft our souls above, 
Bestonng Eden's loss. 



The crew, 'mid grQwing storm, 
All drop into the Boat, 

Then leave their bark's dismembered 
form. 
And landward gladly float : 
Thus from the fence of lies. 
And compact formed with Death, 

The sinking soul to Jesus flies, 
And grasps His skirt by faith. 

Now, freed from death's alarms. 
They spread the trusty oar. 

Then watch the wave, and strain their 
arms. 
And pull in hope for shore : 
So love to Christ constrains 
The souls that life receive, 

To use the means His grace ordains. 
Lest they His Spirit grieve. 

When wind and wave in strife 

O'er bark disabled rave, 
Who flrst will launch the Boat of life. 

But those she went to save ? 

So those who clay have trod, 

And now as freemen fare. 
As zealous workers with their God, 

Will break the captive's snare. 

When on the crowded beach 
The Boat her bosom rears. 

Then Gratitude, out-growing speech 
Prolongs her hearty cheers : 
So when the Star of day 
The dark from souls has driven, 

The golden harps, in louder lay. 
Proclaim the joy of Heaven ! 
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ANTIC03TA. 

Anticosta Is a large island cm the lower St. Lawrence. Its whole history, 
from the day it was dboovered by Jacques Cartier, in 1684, to the present, is 
a reeord of human suffering. The Indians called the island Natiscotee — the 
country of 'the waHing^-and under tiie modem corruption of Anticosta it has 
added to its terible renown. In 1680 Anticosta was granted in fief to Louis 
Jolliet, the discoverer and pioneer of the West, and he built a port at Pointe 
des Angalis, where be ruled the island. £[is garrison consisted of six vassals, 
armed with muskets, and it is needless to say, that like Csinsv Julius Cse^ar, 
and Miles Staadish, he knew the name of each of his soldiers. Jolliet was 
taken prisoner by the English under Admiral Fhipps, in 1690, but released on 
the fedlure of that expedition-^ which paid the tribute of one ship to the rocks 
of Anticosta — ^to take Quebec. 

The Government provision depdts along the coasts have been the salvation 
of many a castaway, while the strand has been the lone grave of more. From 
the 1st of December to the 1st of April the lights in the gulf are put out, 
and the darkness of winter broods over the waters. 

The sufferings of the passengers and crew of the French ship ' La Renommee ' 
on this island form a most dreadful record in the history of mankind. 
The vessel, of 300 tons burden, with fifty-four souls on board, and laden wiih 
fare consigned to the Pacauds, the King's treasurers sailed from Bochelle, 
Captain De Freneuse in command, on the 3rd of November, 1736. She was 
a staunch new frigate, well provided, and carrying fourteen guns. Father 
Emanuel Orespel, a Recollet, was a passenger. He arrived in New France 
in 1724, and was going home on a visit, intending to come back on the 
' Renommee ' on the return voyage. He wrote a vivid account of his ship- 
wreck and sufferings to his brother, and firom his letter, which the chronicler 
Bibaud preserved, this narrative is taken. All went well until the 14th of 
November, when the ship encountered contrary winds, and while standing 
towards the south point of Anticosta, and in the act of wearing, was struck by 
a tremendous sea and as suddenly struck ground, and found herself on the 
breakers near the mouth of the FftviQon River, below EUis Bay. The cap- 
tain ordered them to lower the boats, and twenty persons jumped into the long 
boat as she was swinging firom the davits, but the tackling broke and ten were 
thrown into the sea. A sea at this time struck and broke the ship's rudder, 
whereupon Captain De Freneuse had the mizen-mast cut away. The long- 
boat had been righted and shoved off for shore, leaving the captain, with 
twenty-three men, on tiie wreck. As they approached the shore — ^the rudder 
had been injured in the accident, and an oiBOioer was steering with a broken 
oar — ^they heard the ominous roar of the breakers. It was night, and a heavy 
sea yifBs running. They were soon caught with the ragmg surf and dashed 
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with great violeiice on a small island at the month of the Pavilion^ whioh they 
saw the rising tide wonld snbmerga However, they reached the mainland 
more dead than alive from cold and bmises^ and huddling together under a 
pine tree passed the night in intense suffering, snow falling to the depth of two 
feet with a biting north wind. At daylight the jolly-boat, with six men, landed, 
and later on Captain De Freneuse, with the rest of the crew, also escaped, the 
Captain hauling down his flag and weeping to see so fine a craft given over to 
the waves. Some provisions, carpenter's tools, some canvas and several 
muskets, with powder and ball, were saved. The next day the snow was six 
feet deep. A council was held, at which all hands were present, their common 
misfortune having made ail equal. They knew that a French seal-fishing party 
would pass the winter at Mingan, fifty-two leagues distant on the north shore, 
and it was proposed that a detachment should start for there in boats, secure 
aid and return forthj^th for those left behind. Ships from Quebec for France 
in those days carried only two months* provisions, and they found they had 
only been able to save provisions for forty days, and those in a damaged con- 
dition. As the winter in Antioosta lasts six months, it was dear that unless 
help could be obtained from Mingan they would have to face a horrible death. 
But while all volunteered for the relief expedition none were willing to remain 
behind, and a deadlock ensued. At this crisis Father Crespel celebrated mass 
and preached a sermon urging self-denial. Yielding to his solicitations, tweniy- 
four men agreed to remain at the FaviUon; and Freneuse and the friar were 
appointed to lead the expedition. The mizen mast of the ' Eenommee ' — the 
vessel itself had broken up piecemeal — ^had come ashore and been used up in 
mending the long boat. The ice was troublesome and the cold unparalleled, so 
that they could scarcely make headway, indeed, on the 2nd December, they 
had only made nine leagues. That afternoon the long boat lost sight of the 
jolly boat, and soon after was driven ashore. Landing, this party, which in- 
cluded De Freneuse and Father Crespel, built a fire on the diffiEi to attract 
the attention of those in the missing boat, but without avail. On the 7th 
December they set out again, but after battling vainly with the ice three hours 
were oompelLed to seek the shore, realizing to their horror that farther pro- 
gress was impossiUe. They placed their provision in a hut built of piae 
l^ranehef, and so situated that no one could enter it without being seen by his 
oomra4esv who camped in rude huts round about. Each man was served with 
four ounoas of flour per diem, and in addition two pounds of flour and such fox 
and seal ^meat as they could obtain was made into a general mess, Father 
Crespel cKviding it into equal parts. A spoonful of dried peas varied this 
scant bill of fare once a week. For water they melted the snow, which was 
now eight feet deep on the level Ophthalmia, caused by the smoke of the huts, 
the glaring of the snow and the intense cold, soon set in among them, and was 
foUowed apace by diabetes and scurvy. On December 24th Father Crespel 
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succeeded in thawing a few drops of wine w Lich he had religionslj preaejred, 
and celebrated midnight mass in one of the hats. *' It was an affecting sight/' 
he writes, *^ to the castaways appealing to the mercy of the Divine Son. It 
WM8 a chapel without ornaments, and my congregation was filthy and ragged, 
but more heartfelt prayers were never wafted to the throne of grace.'' On 
New Year's Day, 17S7, they were appalled on finding that their boat had been 
carried out to sea during the night, and for five days the camp gave itself up 
to lamentation. That afternoon two of the party while in search of foxes 
came upon a deserted wigwam and a canoe containing the fat of a seal. This 
cheered them greatly, for it was proof that Indians were not far off. On 
January the 23rd the master-carpenter died, and the legs of many of the 
survivors began to swell. On February 16th De Freneuse gave up his intrepid 
soul ; then Jerome, Bosseman, and Girad, sailors ; and then the master-gunner. 
As they died the strongest left sorrowfully lifted the dead body, andwithfseble 
steps carried it to the door of the hut and buried it in the snow, for they had 
not strength to carry it further or give it a Christian sepulture. On the 0th 
of March, while they were all in one hut — ^they huddled together for warmth — 
a fierce snowstorm arose and buried them, and for three days they remained 
in this tomb; five more dying. They were too weak to dig through the 
snow, and hence could not reach their storehouse nor bring in firewood. 
On the fourth day Baaile and Foncault managed to cut a passage out, 
and reached the provisions, but on their return their feet were frozen 
and soon mortified, dropping off at the ankles. The next day, being still 
without a fire, Lieutenant Vailiant died of cold while laying on his pine- 
branch litter. On the 19th of March four died, including De SenneviUe 
and Vailiant the younger, a lad of sixteen. The rags were torn off their bodies 
and used as lint to cover the wasting sores of the living. De Senneville had 
been a page to La Dauphine and an officer in the Mousquetaires. Three oniy 
remained— Father Grespel, the seaman Leger, and Furst— and they determined 
to go into the interior in the hope of meeting with Indians. They yoked them- 
selves, walking skeletons, to the canoe they found on Epiphany, but they could 
not drag it over the frozen snow. They killed a fox, however, and cooked it, 
falling upon it so ravenously even while it was roasting on the embers that 
they were ill for two days. On Apsil 1st an Indian came upon them, much 
to his amazement, but went away, promising to return with help. Two days 
passed and there was no sign of him, and they gave themselves up to death. 
Father Grespel began to recite the litany for the dead, and was thus engaged 
when he was startled by the report of a musket, and on staggering to the door 
saw an Indian carrying off the canoe. The Mar, who spoke several Indian 
jargons, crawled up to them and in tears entreated him to help them. The In- 
dian had a ehild with him, and Father Grespel seized it, and pointing his musket 
at the Indian, declared he would hold the boy as a hostage until help came. 
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On (Ms the Indian put them into the oanoe, and, the sea belief open in chan 
nels, conveyed them up the coast a few miles, when he landed them, and pick- 
ing up the child fled into the interior. Father Crespel flred his mnsket in the 
air, and it was answered by a shot He and Ledger made their' way slowly 
into the bush, while Furst lay down and said he would wait for death. They 
came to an Indian camp, the chief recdving them kindly and explaining that 
the Indian had deserted them because he thought from their appearance they 
were spirits, not men, Furst was brought in also. On the first of May the 
Indians conveyed them to Mingan, and M. Yolante, the chief of that post, at 
once fitted out an expedition for the Pavilion, Father Crespel accompanying it 
On reaching the mouth of the rivier they fired a volley and instantly four 
emaciated objects emerged from the woods and knelt on the strand, extending 
their hands towards the boat. These were all that remained of the party of 
twenty-four, and two of them died immediately-*-Teii^y, and Breton, while 
being helped to a glass of brandy, and TouriUet from joy. The sufiering of 
this party had also been terrible. They had eaten their shoes and even de- 
voured their far breeches. A stone cross, which stands to this day, was 
erected over a common grave into which the remains were thrust. A few 
miles from the Pavilion the dead bodies of the men who had accompanied the 
Be Freneuse party in the jolly-boat were found decomposed on the strand. 
Hence, of the fifty-*four men on board the ^ BeiumuBLee,' only five survived the 
shipwreck and the sufferings of that winter. 

In 1828 the passengers and «rew of the ' Gramous,' from Quebec for the Cove 
of dork, experienced even a more deplorable fate on thia island. They were 
wrecked, forty souls in all, near the last point. Some were drowned, it is 
believed, while the rest set out for Fox Cove, where there had been a provision 
depot. It had been removed, however, and tibe castaways £ound only an empty 
hut and an iron pot. Of their sufferings there is no record, for none lived to 
tell the tale, but the government schooner on its visit in the spring gathered 
the main facts. The beams of the hut were shambled like a butcher's stall 
with human carcasses ; the pot, containing humian flesh and bon^s hung over 
an extinct fire, while round about lay the skeletons of the guests of this infernal 
feast. One skeleton was found in a hammock, and by its aide a bag containing 
forty-eight sovereigns and a note in pencil, signed, ** B. HasriAgton '' — one of 
the passengers — ^requesting that the money, if found, should be sent to '' Mazy 
Haningt<m, Barrack Street, Cove, as it was the property of her son/' Two 
skeletons were also found in the woods, where it is supposed the living 
men went to avoid the scenes in the hut. These are but two of the hundreds 
of wrecks this desolate shore has witnessed. As a rule the yesael goes to 
pieces among the breakers and the crew are washed ashore. The light-house 
man scanning the shore and the sea from his eyrie sees wreckage^ beating up 
with the surf and dark objects lying on the strand* He knows from this that 
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his domain has been the sodne of a tragedy daring the night^ and hastens 
along the beach to give the mutilated bodies a grave. H^e and there, hovr- 
ever, there is a tale of heroism worthy of a nobler scene. In Augast, 1809, 
the family of Edward Pope, keeper of the Ellis Bay light-house, was stricken 
down by typhoid fever, and to add to his misfortunes the revolving apQaratua 
of the light broke. The Government steamer had gone and Pope had no 
means of communicating with the Marine Department at Qaebec or elsewhere. 
The light revolved, or flashed, as the technical phrase is, every minute and a 
half; and if it flashed no more it would probably be mistaken by the passing 
vessels in that region of fog for the stationary light at the west point of the 
island, and thus lead to dire loss of life. Pope found that with a little exertion 
he could turn it and make it flash, and at once determined to flU the place of 
the automatic gear. Accordingly, this humble hero sat in the turret with his 
watch by his side turning the light regularly at the allotted time every night, 
from 7 p. m., until 7 a. m., £rom the middle of August until the 1st of December, 
and firom the 1st of April until the end of June, when the Government steamer 
came to his relief with a new apparatus. All through the first season Pope's 
daughter and grand-children were ill unto death, with nobody save him to 
to nurse them. He waited on them tenderly during the day, but as night fell 
on the iron-bound coast he hastened to his vigil in the turret, doing his duty 
to the Canadian Government and to humanity with unflinching devotion. In 
the second season, his daughter, who had lived through the fever, took turns 
with him in the light room. This man may have saved a thousand lives. He 
died iu 1872, and his deed has never until this day been chronicled, for of the' 
heroes of Anticosta, as of the long roll of her viotims, the world Imows nothing 



THE FIRST, HAYEN OF SHIPS. 

It is poeisible that before the days of Jacob, China, India, and Japan had 
already begun to use theii^ rivers and seas as the great highways of their com- 
merce. But the first record of a sea-port is given to us in the Bible, the 
earliest of whose subjects were the Phoenicians, the descendants of Canaan, 
the youngest son of Noah, and whose first-bom was named Sidon (Gen. x. 15). 
Hence this ancient seaport is of spedai historic interest, as being the first 
mentioned in the Scriptures as a haven of ships. It is possible that Sidon 
himself, making his way thither wi^ others of his race, stood upon the bold 
promontory that here looks out upon the Mediterranean, and laid the founda- 
tion of the future city. The small boats which were used in fishing were 
doubtless made secure from the waves and storms, not so much by finding a 
safe and land-locked anchorage, as by being drawn up on the beach. And it 
is evident, by various classical allual(ms, that even when their vessels had 
assumed much larger proportions than simple fishing boats, they were still 
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made safe in the same way during the storms of winter. The city of Sidon, 
whose history thus goes back almost to the earliest notices of our race after the 
flood, soon grew in numbers and strength, and became the centre of civilisation 
and commerce, the germ of a nation that for ages took the lead in arts and 
sciences, and in vast commercial enterprises. Out of it sprang the Phceni- 
cians, whose ships visited the shores of every country of the old world, and 
whose colonies laid the foundation of new empires along the coasts of the 
Great Sea. It is now generally conceded that the date of the maritime en- 
terprises which rendered the Phoenicians famous in antiquity must be 
fixed between the years 1700 and 1100 before Christ. Tyre was their eldest 
daughter. They settled in Cyprus, Crete, and Rhodes. They occupied Malta 
and Sardinia. They colonized Gradira (the modem Cadiz of Spain), and Utica 
and Carthage, on the coast of Africa. About 1250 b.o. they founded estab- 
lishments upon the western coast of Africa. Homer asserts that at the Trojan 
War, 1194 B.G., the Phoenioians furnished the belligerents with many articles 
of luxury and convenience, and the sacred record informs us that their ships 
brought gold to Solomon from Ophir in 1000 b.o. They brought the timber 
for their vessels from the forests of Lebanon, whose lofty peaks seemed to 
overshadow them, and they supplied themselves with cordage and sails and 
maritime stores from Egypt and Cyprus. They sent forth vast navies, which 
swept the seas, both for the purposes of civilization and war, of commerce and 
piracy, of trade and slavery. They excelled in arts and manufactures. Out 
of the trillian sheU (the Murex regius) they made a splendid dye. They 
were the first makers of glass, and understood the art of imitating precious 
stones. They made drinking-vessels of silver and gold, and costly robes, fit 
for a present to a queen, of which Homer makes mention in his description of 
the heroine of his story. They were the first to apply astronomy to the science 
of navigation, and they taught the world the methods of alphabetical writing. 
At what period Tyre superseded Sidon is not known. It had become a 
flourishing mart before 600 b.c. ; for Ezekiel, who lived at that time, has left 
a glowing and picturesque description of its wealth, which must have proceeded 
from a long-established commerce. He enumerates among the articles used 
in building the Tyrian ships, the fir-trees of Senir, the cedars of Lebanon, 
the oaks of Bashan, the ivory of the Indies, the linen of Egypt, and the purple 
of the Isles of Elishah. He mentions, as brought to the great emporium from 
Syria, Damascus, Greece, and Arabia, silver, tin, lead, and vessels of brass, 
slaves, horses, mules, carpets, ebony, ivory, pearls, and silk, wheat, balm, 
honey, oil, and grain, wine, wool, and iron. 

About 600 B.C. the Phoenicians appear to have performed a voyage which, 
if authentic, may justly be r^[arded as the most important in their annals, — a 
circumnavigation of Africa. The extent of this unknown region, and the 
peculiar aspects of men and nature there, had already drawn toward it in a 
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partioQlar degree the attention of the ancient world. The manner in which 
its coasts converged south of the Mediterranean and the Red Seas, suggested 
the idea of a peninsula, the circumnavigation of which might he effected even 
by the limited resources of the early naval powers. The first attempt in this 
direction originated in a quarter which had been accustomed from its agricul- 
tural avocations to hold itself aloof from every species of maritime enterprise. 
It was undertaken by order of Neoho, king of Egypt, the Pharaoh Necho of 
the scriptures, and is recorded by Herodotus as follows : — " When Necho had 
desisted from his attempts to join the Bed Sea with the Mediterranean by 
means of a canal at the Isthmus of Suez, he despatched some vessels, under 
the guidance of Phoenician pilots, with orders to sail down the Red Sea and 
follow the coast of Africa ; they were to return to Egypt by the Pillars of 
Hercules and the Mediterranean. The Phoenicians, therefore, taldng their 
course by way of the Red Sea, sailed onward to the Southern Ocean. Upon 
the approach of autumn they landed in Libya, and planted com in the place 
where they first went ashore. When this was ripe they cut it down, and set 
sail again. Having in this manner consumed two years, in the third they 
passed the Pillars of Herculeb and returned to Egypt. This story may be 
believed by others, but to me it appears incredible, for they affirm that when 
they sailed round Libya they had the sun on their right hand." 

In the time of Herodotus, the Greeks were unacquainted with the phenome- 
non of a shadow falling to the south, one which the Phoenicians would 
naturally have witnessed had they actually passed the Cape of Good Hope, 
for the Bunwonld have been on their right hand, or in the north, and would 
thus have projected shadows to the south. As this story was not one likely to 
have been invented in the time of Necho, it is the strongest proof that could 
be adduced of the reality of the voyage. Bartholomew Diaz has the credit of 
having discovered and having been the first to double the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1486. It is dear that if the daims of the Phoenician pilots are to be 
regarded, Diaz was preceded in this path at least twenty centuries. Sidon, 
though it became the prey again and] again of mighty conquerors, retained 
an existence amid all its varied fortunes. It was taken by Shalmaneser the 
Assyrian, and by Nebuchadnezzar the Babylonian, as foretold by Jeremiah. 
Then it fell into the hands of Darius Nothus the Persian, and of Alexander 
the Great. Subsequently the Bomans became its masters, under whose rule 
it was existing when Christ appeared on the earth. Some of its people had the 
advantage of the Saviour's teaching, and once the great Apostle of the Gentiles 
touched at Sidon to visit his friends and be refreshed. Centuries after it fell 
into the hands of the Saracens, from which it was rescued by the Crusaders, 
under Baldwin^ in the year 1111. It was held by the Christians until 1187, 
when it was surrendered to Saladin after the disastrous battle of Hattin, when 
it was partially dismantled. Ten years afterwards it was again entered by 
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the Christian forces, and the city was rebuilt, but again taken by the Moslems 
Afterwards it fell into the hands of King Louis of France, who restored and 
strengthened its fortifications. Since then it has had a varying fortune, at one 
lime rising to eminence and importance under the stimulus of some wise and 
popular ruler, and then declining in its trade and influence, as other cities 
have risen and flourished along the coast. Beyrout has now largely supplanted 
its commerce, and its wealth and power has passed away. 

It is still a beautiful and picturesque town, flUed with many substantial 
houses, having a population of some 10,000 souls, but there is little of the 
bustle and confasion of a large metropolis. Its merchants are gone ; its vast 
commerce has declined; its navies that swept the seas are seen no mote ; it is 
no longer a haven for ships of all nations. But though dcEtpoiled and cast 
down from her high eminence, Sidon still holds on to life with a strange 
vitality. Through her long and sad decline she still lives, amid the ruins of 
her ancient greatness and glory, the silent witness of the rise and fall of 
mighty empires, and of changes which have been passing over the world daring 
four millenniums of its history. 
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It is annoimoed in the Gazette that the 
Queen has been pleased to confer the 
Albert Medal of the Second Class on 
Captain Alexander Christie, of the fish- 
ing smack * Ei^pert,' of Stonehaven, for 
the following serrice : On January 24th, 
1879, the fishing boat * Expert,' of 
Stonehaven, was run down by the 
steamer ' Countess of Durham,' when 
off Dunnottar Castle, Kincardineshire. 
The * Expert ' at once sank, and three 
members of the crew were drowned. 
The master, Captain Christie, succeeded 
in obtaining a buoy, by which he sup- 
pori^d himself, and a boat put off to his 
assistance. Captain Christie, although 
he had been in the water a quarter of an 
hour, and the cold was so great that tiie 
spray turned, to ice, refused to be take« 
into the boat until one of his cre^, 
George Main,, wlio was lying some two 
or three boats* lengths off in a state Of 
insensibility, ha4 been picked up. 



The eternal God is pleaaed at seaeons 
to suffer Sfitaj^ to attapk His; saijxts, that 



the manifestation, and wisdom, and 
grace given in supporting the soul 
under sndi pressure, thaj prove to tliem 
that Divine strength alone sustains. 

HoEETBLE Death oy a SrowAWi^Y.— ^ 
The body of a man, apparently about 
thirty years of age, rigid in death, was 
found in the hold of the stetoifihip 
* Canada,' of the National liinie, recent)^. 
When the vessel was one day out from 
London, the captain, anticipating stormy 
weather, gave orders for the hatches to 
be battened down, and in the noise that 
foUowed the man's efforts to escape, if 
he had made any, were not heard. 
When the lumpers were discharging the 
cargo they remarked the body of a man 
l^jdng on his right side on the top of the 
ba^ of wool. When teinoved to ^% 
upper deck it was discovered that the 
body was that of a youthful, good-loolp- 
ing man. He was dressed in the garb 
of a mechanic. The' expression of the 
face and the weH^pteseeved eondltloatff 
the body showed that he' was not -long 
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dead. The slow, lingering tortures lie 
-was necessarily subjected to had stamped 
their terrible expression on his features. 
The eyes were wide open and staring, 
and the mouth was firmly set, while the 
hands were clenched, as if he had been 
a\iraiting and anticipating death as a 
relief to his sufferings. In the hip 
pocket of his pantaloons was found an 
xuaopened box of sardines. One shilling 
in silver and threepence halfpenny was 
the extent of his ready cash. Among 
his papers was found a Post Office order, 
dated March 29th, on the Boston Post 
Office for £1, !From numerous memo- 
randa it was ascertained that his name 
was John Battersby, of No. 25, Mitchell- 
street, Manchester, England. He had 
a letter of recommendation certifying 
to his good character from his brother- 
in-lawy G^eorge Bennion, also a pledge 
of the Blue Ribbon Total Abstinence 
Band, and a pocket edition of the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew. His body 
was removed to the Morgue. — New York 
Serald, May 7. 

Bemabkablb Voyage op the Sobew- 
8TEAMEB * Stbathhobe.' — This fine 
steamer, which arrived at Greenock 
lately, has just completed one of the 
mostremarkable and expeditious voyages 
on record. The * Strathmore ' is an iron 
vessel of 1,383 tons, and was built by 
Messrs. Bailston, Dixon, and Co., 
Middlesbro'-on-Tees, last year. She is 
owned in Glasgow by Messrs. Burrill 
and Sons, and is commanded by Captain 
Bowell. The ' Strathmore ' left London, 
on the 10th July last, for China and 
Japan, with a full cargo of general 
merchandise, and, after calling at 
Penang, Singapore, Hong Kong, and 
Yokohama, arrived at Hiogo (Japan) on 
the 22nd September. After discharging 
and loading a fuU cargo, she sailed for 
Hong Kong on the 8th October, and 
arrived on the loth. After again dis- 
charging and taking in fresh cargo and 
591 passengers, she left on the 8th No- 
vember for Singapore, Penang, and 
Calcutta, where she airived on 19th No- 



vember. She again left the Hooghly for 
Colombo on Ist December and arrived 
on the 10th; left again on the 17th, 
arrived back at Calcutta the day before 
Cn^ristmas. Leaving Calcutta again on 
12th January, she proceeded to Bombay, 
where she arrived on the 22nd, and left 
on 29th for Calcutta, arriving there on 
9th February. Leaving Calcutta she 
proceeded to Marseilles vid Aden, where 
she coaled, and arrived in France on the 
8th April. Leaving Marseilles she pro- 
ceeded to Girgenti, and arrived on the 
18th ; left again on the 24th, and arrived 
at Messina on 26th ; left following day 
and reached Palermo on 27th ; left on 
28th and arrived at Malaga on 3rd May; 
left the same day and reached Aquilas 
on 4th ; left on 6th for Gibraltar, thence 
to Lisbon, and sailed for Greenock and 
Glasgow with a full general cargo, and 
arrived in the Clyde on the 16th (Friday), 
During this time the steamer loaded and 
discharged seven full cargoes, besides 
part cargoes at the various ports of call. 
On the voyage out from London the 
steamer passed through a typhoon in the 
China seas, experienced a cyclone on the 
voyage from Calcutta to Colombo, and 
met with strong head winds from Port 
Said home. The completion of such a 
voyage in a few days over ten months is 
most remarkable, and speaks highly for 
the energetic management and seaman- 
ship of Captain Bowell. Had freights 
been more easily procured, even greater 
work could have been done; but the 
general stagnation of the shipping busi- 
ness at Calcutta caused considerable 
detention. We believe the steamer has 
grossed £20,000 on the round. — Glasgow 
Serald, 

"Wbkck Raising. — His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Edinburgh, attended 
by Captain Clarke, Equerry-in-Waiting, 
recently honoured Mr. Thomas A. 
Dillon, of Dublin, with a visit at 
the "Westminster Palace Hotel, to 
inspect his proposed system of raising 
sunken vessels. His Royal Highness 
was received by Colonel Sarsfield Greene, 
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O.B., RH.A., and Captain Godrington, 
B.N. The First Lord of the Admiralty 
having to attend a Cabinet Council, was 
unavoidably absent; the Admiralty, 
therefore, was represented by Admiral 
Sir Houston Stewart, K.C.B., Controller 
of the Navy, and Mr. N. Bamaby, C.B. , 
Director of Naval Construction. The 
French Government was represented by 
the Count de Montebello, Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary ; the Marquis de la Ferro- 
naye, Military Attachi; M. Shilling, 
Naval Attach^ ; and MM. de Kergolay 
and de Savigny, secretaries to the French 
Embassy. On the part of the Dutch 
Grovemment, there were present the 
Count de Bylandt, Ambassador; and 
Mr. May, Consul-Q^neral. There were 
also present Mr. Gray, of the Board of 
Trade, Major 0*Gormaii, M.P., Mr. 
Edge, M.P., Dr. Siemens, F.R.S., Mr. 
G. Ijindo, Mr. Robert P. Spice, the 
President, and Mr. Perry F. Nursey, 
the Secretary of the Society of Engi- 
neers. For several years past Mr. Dil- 
lon (whose invention for the mechanical 
registration of deeds we recently noticed) 
has been engaged in developing his sys- 
tem of raising wrecks, which he proposes 
to effect by the aid of compressed air, 
without the use of divers, and without 
having any recourse to any arrangement 
for laying hoiJ of the sunken vessel. 
His method is to surround the vessel to 
be raised by air-tight casing of woven 
material, which he calls his bell, and 
which is to be floated and lowered over 
the wreck. By a supply of compressed 
air he proposes to displace the water 
from the interior of the bell and the 
wreck at the same time. When a suffi- 
cient quantity of water has been thus 
displaced the bell, according to the ex- 
periments, rises to the surface, and with 
it rises the ship also, although in no way 
sopported or attached to the bell. This 
latest development of his system was 
fully explained to his Koyal and distin- 
guished visitors by Mr. Dillon, who 
illustrated the principles of his inven- 
tion by means of models, which demon- 
strated the above points. On taking 



their leave, his Royal Highness and the 
other visitors expressed themselves 
pleased with the ingenuity of Mr. Dil- 
lon's proposition, which the inventor 
suggested should be applied without loss 
of time to the raising of the * Vanguard.' 

Pbevention ot Sea Sickness. — ^Nume- 
rous ideas have been brought forward 
from time to time for the prevention of 
the mal dti mevj but none have held their 
ground. A gentleman, however, now 
comes forward, and claims to satisfy this 
long-felt want. He has patented a con- 
trivance in accordance with the prin- 
ciple that, to encounter every movement 
of the sea with success, the ball-and- 
socket, or universal joint, must be 
resorted to. A further problem, how- 
ever, presents itself for solution, viz. to 
neutralise the natural oscillation result- 
ing from this arrangement. The 
inventor has constructed a cot, which 
has been severely tested in rough seas, 
and the results prove that its action 
completely succeeds in accomplishing 
the end desired. The mechanical 
arrangement is very simple, and, the 
working being automatic, we are 
informed that it cannot vary or bo 
thrown out of gear. The modiM operandi 
is thus: Given a support for the 
socket, which may be a self-supporting 
framework, a ball plays in this socket, 
and attached to it is a perpendicular 
bar or cylinder. On this bar, above the 
ball, is pivoted a horizontal bar, the 
other end of which is also pivoted to 
another ball. Above this arrangement 
on the perpendicular bar are attached 
the arms carrying the cot or couch, 
which swings under the point of sus- 
pension. When in action the two balls 
work harmoniously in every direction, 
and thus sustain the cot in a parallel 
line. The suspension of the cot being 
above the bearing point, combined with 
the working of the joints and an 
ingenious application of the principle 
of parallel motion, together oounter- 
balance the tendency to oscillate, and 
thu^ th^ ppt is kept steady and in a 
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hdrizontal position at all times. The 
space occupied is comparatiyely unini- 
portant, bdng 2 ft. 6 in. athwart ships 
for the cot at rest, and requiring 3 in. 
for every ten degrees of roll of the 
vessel — ^in other words, 3 ft. for a rough 
sea. The Invention is due to Mr. 
Frederick Gardner, who has placed a 
cot with Messrs. Edmiston, 14, Cockspur- 
street, for the public to inspect. — Field. 

Dbath 07 AT)irraATi Suttb. — One of 
the veteran officers of the battle of 
Trafalgar has just passed away from 
this world. We refer to Admiral 
Spencer Smyth, who died on Thursday 
afternoon last, in the eighty-eighth 
year of his age. There are only six 
officers now alive who fought in that 
memorable battle of October 2 Ist, 1806. 
Admiral Spencer Smyth entered the 
Navy in 1803 ; served as midshipman of 
H.M.S. 'Defiance,' which first engaged 
the 100-gnn ship * Prince of Asturias,' 
bearing the flag of Admiral Qravina, 
the Spanish Clommander-in-Ghi^, till 
she bore up ; then attacked the French 
74, *D'Aigle,' and stove in her 
quarter-gallery, driving the men from 
the after lower deck guns. Boarders 
were called from the * Defiance,' falUng 
in on the upper works. Mr. J. Spratt, 
passed mate, who trained the boarders, 
ran down the steps, calling out, " You 
that can swim, follow me." He got on 
' L' Aigle's ' rudder, and by its chains on 
to her lower deck, and thence to her 
quarter-deck. Admiral Smyth subse- 
quently assisted at the destruction of 
three French frigates under the bat- 
teries of Sable d'Olorme. When on the 
coast of Spain he disarmed the batteries 
of Ferrol and Oorunna, and assisted in 
fitting out fifteen Spanish war ships 
and despatching them to Cadiz. In 1810 
he joined the 'Northumberland,' and 
contributed to the capture of two French 
privateers; and in 1812 was present, in 
company with the ' Growler,' gun brig, 
at the gallant destruction, near L'Orient, 
of the 40-gun frigaties * L'Arienne ' and 
' L'Andromaque ' and the 20-gnn brig 



' Mamelouck,* whose muted fire, con- 
jointly with that of a heavy battery, 
killed five and wounded twenty-eight of 
the 'Northumberland's' people. For 
brave conduct in this affidr he was 
promoted to be lieutenant. He was 
employed in the 'Mercuiius' in the 
North Sea and Baltic; and, in the 
' Venerable,' assisted in the capture of 
Le Jason and the frigates ' Iphig^e ' 
and 'Alcmene'; and commanded the 
boats at the landing of the troops during 
the operations against Martinique and 
Guadaloupe ; in the ' Koohfort,' ' Albion,' 
in charge of telegraph station at Ports- 
mouth, and in 'the 'Victory 'in 1825. 
In 1827 he was appointed to the ' Dart- 
mouth,' and waa wounded in boarding a 
fire-ship at the battle of Navarino. He 
was promoted Commander in 1835, 
filled an appointment in the Coastguard 
at Great Tarmouth in 1851, became 
Captain, and in 1870 retired Bear- 
Admiral, and in 1873 retired Vice, and 
on 26th September, 1878, promoted 
retired Admiral. The deceased officer 
also filled tlie position of pier-master at 
this port for several years. — The Yar^ 
mouth Independent, April 5th. 

The HfiBAiJ>BY of thb Sba.— At the 
Boyal United Service In^tution,White- 
hall. Admiral Sir Astley Cooper Key, 
K.C.B., presiding, Mr. J. B. Laughton, 
lecturer on Naval History at the Boyal 
Naval College, recently read a paper 
on this subject, illustrating the lecture 
with historical anecdotes of much in- 
terest. He stated that in their earlier 
use at sea flags appear to have been 
merely signals, or rather the means of 
emphasiziag signals. A bit of cloth on 
the end of a staff waved up or down, 
right or left, could be seen from a dis- 
tance and give effect to some simple 
telegraphic code. Difference of colour 
was afterwards called in to assist. 
Among the later Greeks a red flag is 
said to have been the signal for battle ; 
but the emblem of nationality or party 
was, till a comparatively late period, a 
carved image or ornament in wood or 
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metal, partaking thufi rather of the na- 
ture of a figure-head than of a ^flag. 
Thns ihe Samian ships- are desoribed as 
marked by the figure of the wild boar, 
which the Eginetans, on defeating them, 
sawed off and deposited in their temple 
of Minerva ; and the Latin word rostra, 
which has passed down into modem 
langnages, reminds us that the Bomans, 
in the same way, carried off the beaks or 
figure-heads of captured ships as the 
trophy of war. On shore the usage was 
similar. The standard of the Boman 
legion was, as is well known, the solid 
figure of an eagle. It was not till the 
time of the Empire that flags began to 
accompany the eagle, and gradually, as 
being better seen from a distance, to 
supersede it. But at that time, when 
the whole known world was Boman, the 
art of naval war died out and any flags 
carried by ships then or for long after 
were probably as mere ornaments, em- 
blems of religion or superstition, of per- 
sonal vanil^ or party triumph. In their 
modem accepted use, the origin of flags 
comes out of the dark ages followingthe 
break-up of the Empire, — ^how or when 
it is impossible to determine. The 
gaudy colours caught the fancy of the 
rude tribes from the north, and with a 
f orcetiU then unknown gradually shaped 
themselves into aHke the pomp of war 
or the pageantry of civil life. They 
were adopted by kings and leaders as 
personal distinctions, and were worn by 
them or their followers both as liveries 
and flags. It was long, however, before 
the use hardened down into anything 
more than this. In our earlier glimpses 
of military organization, every chieftain 
or knight, whether serving in the field 
or on board a ship, had his own dis- 
ianguishing flag, which, as cognizances 
were reduced to order and restricted by 
the laws of heraldry, was of the same 
colour and bore the same device as his 
suxcoat or his shield. If several knights 
were embarked in one ship, that ship 
carried the flags of aU-**emblem8 of in- 
dividual presence rather than of nation- 
ality; and though when engaged in 



any aotive sarvioe she would seem to 
have carried also the flag of the leader 
or admiral, her own particDlar flag bore 
the emblem of her patron saint, depend- 
ing thus on the caprice, or piety, or 
superstition of her owner. In addition 
to these, she wore the flag of her port — 
a usage which, as far as merchant ahips 
are concerned, still holds among us in 
the form of what are known as '' honse 
flags," though now and for centimes 
past strictly subordinated io that of 
carrying the national emaign. The 
earliest forms of national flags were the 
cognizances of the chieftains orkingS) 
as the white horse of the Saxons (l^e 
present Kentish sign), the raven of the 
Banes, and later the leopard or lions of 
the Norman Kings of England, the lions 
being quartered with the lilies of France 
when Edward III. laid claim to the 
French crown. He. exhibited sketches 
of the various flags of all nations, and 
gave at length their various histories, 
legends, and uses, and at the conclusion 
a cordial vote of thanks was accorded 
him. 

SoENB AX Sba..— A report from Ply- 
mouth gives the story of a wreck whidi, 
though not peduHar,. is striking. It is 
rare that, in the bright month of May, 
wrecks occur in Mount's Bay, but very 
seldom indeed has so thrilling an inci- 
dent in sea life been reported as that 
which is sent by a correspondent. On 
Saturday, during, a strong south wind, 
the French brig * Ponthieu ' went ashore 
near Penzance. The workers of the 
Marazion rocket apparatus succeeded in 
throwing a line over her, but the crew, 
being ignorant of how to work the 
apparatus, fastened the line on board 
instead of hauling it ki. One of the 
crew, however, hauled himself ashore by 
the line. The. Penzance Ufeboat was 
then got out, but on her arrival along- 
side, the crew, although in imminent 
peril, took no. notice, the obtain appa- 
rently forbidding them to leave, or even 
throw a line to the lifeboat. Wind and 
sea rapidly inorsaaing, and the vessel 
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being fall in th6 breakers, it was seen 
that it must soon break up. In vain 
the lifeboat's crew entreated, they were 
warned off, and had to leare ; but see- 
ing the loss of life that must ensue, the 
lifeboat*s coxswain determined to re- 
turn, and this time was so far successful 
that five of the crew jumped off and 
were picked up. The captain still re- 
mained obstinate, and at length a Coast- 
guardsman named Gould volunteered 
for the perilous duty of going out to the 
wreck along the rocket-line, taking with 
him a letter from the French Consul, 
luging the captain to leave. In the 
presence of hundreds of intensely excited 
spectators, Gould steadily made his way, 
heing often under the water for several 
seconds and imminently in danger of 
being washed off. The captain was 
watching him from the bridge, but 
when under the bows would lend no aid, 
and, the furious sea breaking over him, 
Gould was washed away, and it was 
feared he must perish. Happily, how- 
ever, he regained the rope, and, more 
dead than alive, was washed and 
^gged ashore. Meanwhile the ves- 
sel was fast breaking up, the masts 
fell over the side, the stem, on which 
the captain was standing, was broken 
off, and it was supposed he had sunk, 
but presently he was seeii among the 
wreckage, and mounted to the foreyai^, 
the sail of which somewhat sheltered 
^. The Coastguard fired two more 
sockets, and, one line falling close to the 
captain, he seized it, but even then 
seemed irresolute whether to save him- 
self or perish with the ship. After a 
q^uarter of an hour, however, the love of 
life constrained him to fasten the rope 
*roTmd him, and he was dragged ashore, 
mthin an hour nothing was to be seen 
of the vessel but a few floating spars. 
The cheers which greeted the captain's 
'oscue were by no means so hearty as 
tiioee which had welcomed the return of 
Gould, whose life had been risked in 
attempting to save him. 

A Female CEuseE.— The San Fran- 



ciB(io\CaU contains an interesting account 
of ^an Indian woman who was acciden- 
tally abandoned on San Nicolas Island, 
off tho coast of Southern California, and 
spent eighteen years alone there before 
^e was rescued. The fact of her exist- 
ence was discovered by a man who went 
from the mainland to hunt for otters, 
and who found footprints sunk deeply 
in the ground. He was unable to f oUow 
up these indications till nearly three 
years, when one of a party who accom- 
panied him came suddenly upon the 
object of their search. She was in a 
small circular enclosure made of brush- 
wood, about five feet high and six feet 
in diameter, with a smaU opening on one 
side. She was clothed with a garment 
made of skins of the shag, a species of 
.duck that can neither walk nor fly. 
This garment reached almost to her 
ankles when she stood erect. She was 
sitting cross-legged, skinning seal- 
blubber with a rude knife made of a 
piece of hoop-iron driven into a piece of 
wood. There was no covereng on her 
head, except a thick matted mass of hair, 
of yellowish-brown colour, probably 
owing to exposure to the sun and the 
weather. It was short, as if ,the ends 
had rotted off. There were some wild 
dogs on the island, a few of which kept 
near her, and seemed to regard her as a 
mistress. She had lived on a plant 
resembling cabbage, called by CaHfor- 
nians palo aanto^ and a root known by the 
name of coreomite, also blubber of the 
various kinds of seals, &c. She had a 
rude apparatus for catching shell-fish) 
and strong fishing-Hnes made of seal 
sinews, which seemed to indicate that 
she fished in the ocean. The expression 
of her face was pleasing, ;her features 
were regular, her complexion much 
fairer and her form more symmetrical 
than that of the Indian women on the 
adjoining mainland. Some suspect that 
she belonged to a tribe much further 
north. She could not understand any- 
thing said to her in any of the Indian 
dialects of South California, but she [jjiad 
a wonderful capacity for conversing by 
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signs. She retained all her teeth, but 
they were worn low, sapposed to be duo 
to her chewing tough and hard articles 
of food. Her age appeared to be about 
fifty years. She bowed to all who came 
near her, greeting them with a smile. 
She freely accompanied her discoverers 
to their vessel, but her conduct at once 
convinced them that she retained the 
virtue of female modesty. She showed 
singular dexterity in making water- 
vessels from grass and asphaltum, a 
substance which is plentiful both on the 
island and the mainland. She seemed 
to recognise various appliances of civili- 
sation. She died aboat seven weeks 
after reaching the mainland, partly 
from the effects of a fall, and partly from 
dysentery, brought on by eating fruits 
and vegetables. Padre Gonzalaz, the 
superior of the mission of Santa Barbara, 
has, sent her dress of shag-skins, her 
basket, and implements, to Bome, to the 
Museum of the Propaganda. 

The Loss of the * Clyde.' — Th« 
account furnished by Colonel Davies, of 
the Grenadier Guards, who was in 
charge of the troops on board the 
transport * Clyde ' when the vessel was 
lost, recalls forcibly to mind the loss of 
the 'Birkenhead' under circumstances 
which, weather alone excepted, were 
very similar. The vessels ran aground 
near the same spot, they were both 
loaded with soldiers and military stores, 
and both foundered. But there the 
similarity ends ; for the gallant fellows 
on beard the 'Birkenhead' perished, 
while every life on board the * Clyde ' 
was saved. How this was managed is 
told in simple language by Colonel 
Davies. The ship ran aground at half- 
past four in the morning, and Colonel 
Davies was promptly informed by the 
officer of the watch. The other officers 
were at once summoned, the assembly 
was sounded, and " the men fell in with 
the greatest order and regularity.** 
Sentries were then posted over the boats 
and spirit room, and within half an hour 
the work of disembarkation was com- 



menced. Breakfast was prepared for 
all without hurry or confusion ; the sick 
were got ready, together with stores of 
tea, preserved meats, biscuits, and water, 
and soon despatched for shore in the 
two lifeboats ; then when the boats re- 
turned the soldiers were sent off in relays 
from ship to land, apparently with 
clockwork regularity. Shortly after one 
o'clock the last soldier having entered 
the boats, the colonel with a brother 
officer, also left the ^p, which was then 
sinking fast, although she did not dis- 
appear until nightfall. How nearly the 
fate of the * Clyde ' might have resembled 
that of the * Birkenhead ' is evident from 
a remark of Colonel Davies, that "if 
the wind had freshened or veered to the 
west, within half an hour nobody would 
have been able to land." 



Seabibds and Vise. — It is well known 
that sea birds eat fish, but few people 
have any idea of the quantity they con- 
sume. According to the report of a 
commission appointed to inquire into 
the herring fishery, Scotch gannets con- 
sume more than 1,110,000,000 herrings 
per annum. It is also calculated that 
codfish and its congeners consume about 
20,400,000,000 per annum. Compared 
with these birds and fishes, man makes 
a poor figure in taking the herring. 
Upon an average the number of herrings 
caught by fishermen is estimated at 
843,250,800 per annum, a very thin show 
compared with the long figures given 
above. Yet there are 7,000 boats now 
fishing for herrings in the Scottish seas 
with nets which could be made to reach 
in a continuous line for nearly 12,000 
miles, and cover a superficial area of 70 
square miles. Kotwithstanding this and 
also the fact that the power of capture 
has been increased, the results have not 
proved satisfactory, and the take of her- 
ring has been much below what its 
should be. Herrings are known to be 
extremely prolific, but judging fiom the 
figures given they are principally con- 
sumed by fishes and birds. 
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An On. Well in the Ooean. —Anyone 
in want of oil is inyited to proceed to 
the PaoifiCi where, according to an au- 
thority, they will find an oil-well at sea 
in thirty fathoms of water on the Cali- 
fornia Coast, off Santa Barbara, which 
sends forth a constant stream of oil, 
running to waste. Eeflecting the light 
of the sun in all the colours of the rain- 
bow, it produces a singular and beauti- 
ful effect. 

Vanoouveb Islajtd. — Califomia pos- 
sesses other ports of importance, but as 
regards English naval interests in the 
Pacific, Esquimalt, Vancouver Island 
B.C., which has a fine land-locked har- 
bour of deep water, dock, and naval 
hospital, deserves the notice of the 
reader. It is often the rendezvous for 
seven or eight of Her Majesty's vessels, 
from the Admiral's flag-ship to the tiQiest 
steam gun-boat. Victoria, the capital, 
is three miles off, and has a pretty little 
harbour itself, not^ however, adapted for 
large vessels. Formerly the colonies of 
Vancouver Island and British Columbia, 
the mainland, were separate and distinct 
colonies ; they are now identified under 
the latter name. Their value never 
warranted the full paraphenuUia of a 
double colonial government— two gov- 
ernors, colonial secretaries, treasurers, 
attorney-generals, &o.; for these coun- 
tries, charming and interesting to the 
tourist and artist, will only attract 
population slowly. The resources of 
British Columbia, in gold, timber, coal, 
fisheries, &c., are considerable; but the 



long winters on the mainland, and the 
small quantity of open land, are great 
drawbacks. Approaching Vancouver 
Island from the sea, the ** inside 
channel" is entered through the great 
opening to the Straits of Fuca, which 
Cook missed and Vancouver discovered. 
To the eastward are the rocks and light 
of Cape Flattery, while the rather low 
termination of Vancouver Island, thick 
with timber, is seen to the westward. 
The scene in the Straits is often lively 
with steamers and shipping, great men 
of -war, sometimes of foreign nationali- 
ties ; coast packet boats, proceeding not 
merely to Vancouver Island, but to the 
ports of Washington Territory, on the 
American side ; timber (called ' * lumber ** 
always on that side of the world) 
vessels ; colliers proceeding to Nanaimo 
or Bellingham Bay to the coal mines ; 
coasting and trading schooners ; and 
Indian canoes, some of them big enough 
to accommodate sixty or more persons, 
and carrying a good amount of sail. 
The Straits have many beauties; and 
as, approaching the entrance of Esqui- 
malt Harbour, the Olympian range of 
mountains, snow-covered and rugged, 
loom in the distance, the scene is grandly 
beautiful ; while in the channel, rocky 
islets and islands, covered with pines 
and arbutus, abound. Outside the 
Straits two lighthouses are placed, to 
warn the unwary voyager by night. 
Often those lighthouses maybe noted 
apparently upside down! Mirage is 
common enough in the Straits of Fuca. 
^The Sea, 



COLLECTIONS, LEGACIES, 

For the Shipwrecked 

Abebdeen. — Proceeds of Ser- 
mon in Mariners' Church, 
by Rev. Dr. Longmuir . . £3 16 

Ghuech Lawfobd, Rugby. — 
Proceeds of Sermon in 
Church, Lawford Church, 
by Rev. D. Wauchope . . 4 17 11 

GuiLDFOBD. — Proceeds of two 
Lectures, by Capt. C. D. 
Campbell, H.M.I.N.,Hon, 



MEETINGS, 8EEM0NS, &c. 

Mariner^ Society. 
Agt. at Ripley and 
Famham 3 3 

Hamblb. — ^Proceeds of Ser- 
mon in Hamble Church, 
by Rev. J. H. Canceller . . 6 2 6^ 

KiBKWALii. — Proceeds of Ser- 
mon in St. Andrew's 
Parish Church, by Rev. 
OHver Scott 5 6 

Lythau. — Proceeds of two 
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Sermonfiin HeskethGhiiroh, 
by Rev. R. O'Brien .... 

Petebhbad. — Portion of pro- 
ceeds of a Saturday Evening 
Entertainment, per Mr. J. 
N. Meurioe 

Steanbaeb. — ^Proceeds of Ser- 
mon in Stranraer Oliurch, 
by Rev. H. P. Charlton . . 11 

Steomness. — ^Proceeds of Ser- 
mon in Stromness Free 
Church 4 



1 6 6 



3 3 







Captain James Cocks, Pem- 
broke 100 

Dublin Port and Docks 

Board 25 

Harbour Commissioners of 

Belfast 21 

J. B. W. 50 

Mr. Gordon, of Qunie 20 

The following legacies have been 
announced or received : — 

Thomas Bradberry, Esq.... £300 

Capt. Oeo. Blane, R. N 200 



KEWAEDS FOE SAVING LIFE ON THE COASTS. 



The following are the rewards granted 
by the Royal National Lifeboat Institu* 
tion during the past quarter : — 

April 3rd. — Mr. Thomas Chapman, 
F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. The silver 
medal of the Institution, and its thanks 
inscribed on vellum, were voted to Mat- 
thew Kyle, coxswain, and to George 
Kyle, assistant coxswain of the Holy 
Island lifeboats, in acknowledgment of 
their general gallant services in those 
boats, and particularly on the occasion 
of the rescue of the crew of nine men of 
the steamship ' Darlington,* of Dundee, 
which was wrecked on a dangerous reef 
of rocks on the north-east comer of the 
island dunng a dense fog and heavy 
swell on the 20th ult. 

Rewards, amounting to £235, were 
also granted to the crews of different 
lifeboats for services rendered during 
the storms of the past month. The 
Whitby lifeboat, under circumstances of 
great difficulty and danger, was enabled 
to save the crew of seventeen men from 
the steamship * J. H. Lorentzen,' of 
London, which was wrecked on the rocks 
off Whitby in a strong gale and heavy 
sea. The Montrose and Anstruther 
lifeboats were the means of rescuing 
f ourjof the crew of the brig *Diamenten,' 
of Arendal, which ultimately became a 
total wreck about three miles to the 



eastward of Anstruther. The Ramsgate 
Harbour steamer *Aid' and lifeboat 
* Bradford' proceeded to the Kentish 
Knock L'ghtahip, which is about twenty, 
six miles distant from Ramsgate, the 
weather at the time being very cold, 
and the wind blowing a fresh gale from 
the east, accompanied by a heavy sea, 
and brought safely ashore nine of the 
crew of the wrecked barque * Lina,' of 
Tonsberg. The Caister lifeboat * Covent 
Garden' was instrumental, under very 
gallant circumstances, in saving the 
crew of seven men of the brig * Cito,' of 
Arendal, which had stranded on the 
Hasborough Sands. The lifeboat was 
the only one on that coast which could 
get off to the wreck, the sea being very 
heavy indeed, and all the way to the 
sands the waves broke over the boat 
with great force ; the weather was also 
very cold at the time. A large screw 
steamer was lying by the wreck, but the 
wind and sea were so heavy that she 
could not render any assistance. Re- 
wards were granted to the crews of 
shore boats for saving life from wrecks 
on our coasts, and payments amounting 
to £3,100 were made on some of the 268 
lifeboat establishments of the Institu- 
tion. 

May Ist.— Mr. Thomas Chapman, 
F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. The minutes 
of the previous meeting having been 
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read, a considerable sum in rewards was 
grranted to the crews of lifeboats for 
recent seivices. The Palling lifeboat 
TV'as taken along the coast on her car- 
riag-e to Waxham, on the Norwegian 
barque * Christiania * stranding there 
during a strong gale from the east. 
She 'was then launched, and proceeded 
through a very heavy sea to the barque, 
from which she was with difficulty 
enabled to save the crew of twelve men 
only a short time before the vessel went 
to pieces. Much credit is due to the 
lifeboat-men, who received from the 
Institution a double reward for their 
promptitude and bravery on that occa- 
sion. The lifeboat 'George Moore,' 
stationed at Porthdinllaen, NorthWales, 
proceeded to the steamship * Baroi,* of 
Newcastle, in reply to signals of dis- 
tress, and brought safely ashore the 
crew of six men, while a strong gale 
trojD. the E.N.E. was blowing, accom- 
panied by a heavy sea, the weather being 
also very cold at the time. The Peter- 
head lifeboat went out in a rough sea, 
and rescued the crew of five men and 
six passengers from the schooner ' Sun- 
shine,' of Wick, which had stranded on 
the rocks at Sootstonhead. The Cromer 
and Ballycotton lifeboats were respeo- 
tively the means of rendering important 
service to the distressed Danish sloop 
* Hesperus,' and the schooner * Mary 
Iiloyd,* of Portmadoc. The Yarmouth 
surf lifeboat was enabled to save the 
crew of sixteen men and a pilot from the 
barque 'Guiseppina N.,' of Genoa, 
which was wrecked on Yarmouth beach. 
On account of the heavy seas breaking 
over the wreck, it was only with diffi- 
culty that the rescue was accomplished, 
and the men were landed in an exhausted 
condition. The sum of £3 was presented 
to a boat* 8 crew for saving a man from 
a water-logged boat in Qalway Bay 
during squally weather on March 28th. 
Other rewards were granted to the crews 
of shore boats for saving life from 
wrecks on our coasts, and payments 
amounting to £1,300 were made on dif- 
ferent lifeboat estabHshments. 



June 6th. — Mr. Thomas Chapman, 
F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. The minutes 
of the previous meeting having been 
read, a considerable sum in rewards was 
granted to the crews of lifeboats for 
recent services. The Penzance lifeboat, 
with great difficulty, three oars having 
been broken in the service, saved five 
men from the brig *Ponthieu,' of 
Vannes, which was wrecked on Perran 
Beach, during a strong S.W. wind and 
heavy sea. One man was saved by 
means of the rocket apparatus. The 
captain, a Frenchman, positively de- 
clined to leave the vessel, and, after re- 
maining some time trying to induce him 
to come on board, the boat proceeded to 
Penzance with the shipwrecked sailors. 
She afterwards put off again, with the 
view of saving the master, if practica- 
ble, but before her arrival he had been 
rescued with much difficulty by the 
rocket apparatus on the vessel breaking 
up. An attempt to reach the vessel and 
induce the captain to leave was made by 
commissioned boatman Gould, of H.M.'s 
Coastg^uard, who was one of those in 
charge of the rocket apparatus ; he suc- 
ceeded in getting along the rope to the 
brig, but in attempting to board her he 
was washed away by the heavy sea, and 
was hauled ashore in a most exhausted 
state. The Porthdinllaen^ lifeboat had 
been instrumental, in a strong gale 
from the N.N.E. and a heavy sea, in 
saving the crew of three men from the 
schooner * Jane and Ann,' of Llande- 
tahaifam, which was dragging her 
anchor in Porthdinllaen Bay. The sum 
of £2 was presented to John Parsons, of 
Clevedon, Somerset, for putting off in a 
smallboat during very cold and stormy 
weather, and saving, under perilous 
circumstances, the engineer of the steam- 
tug * Elf,* which caught fire and had to 
be abandoned by her crew off Clevedon 
on April 10th. Other rewards were 
granted to the crews of shore-boats for 
saving life from wrecks on our coasts, 
and payments amounting to £1,676 were 
made on different lifeboat establish- 
ments. 
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BELIEF TO FISHERMEN AND MARINERS, THEIR 
WIDOWS, ORPHANS, &c. 



LEAVB thy fatherless children. I WILL PRESERVE THEM ALIVE; AND LET 
THY WIDOWS TRUST IN ME."— JEREMIAH XLIX. 11. 



Statement of Belief afforded ly the " ShvpvyrecJced MaHners* Society" to Fishermen 
cmd Ma/rvners, to assist to restore their Boais or Olothes, and to the Widows, Orphans, 
and Aged Parents of the Drowned,^c, between the 1st March, and Blst May 1879. 



NoTB.— 'In the following tables M stands for mariner, whether of the Royal Navy, Transport, 
or Merchant Seryioe; MSi master mariner; A apprentice ; F fisherman; PB pilot and boat* 

man; W widow; O orphan; AP aged parent. The figures following signify the amount of 
relief, and Agency where it was given. 

£ s. d. £ 8. d. 

10M,3MM, 17 IM 1 10 OBurravoe. 

W, 240, 2 AP 232 16 3 London. 7 M, 1 MM, 3 W, 

3M, 4W, 12 0, 6 41 IS 9 Cardiff. 

1 AP 69 7 6 Aherde&n. 2 M,l MM, 1 W 10 15 Ca/rdigam,. 

3M 9 2 QAherystwith 1 PB 2 5 Castletotvn\ 

lAP 9 15 OAUhwrgh. I.ofM. ) 

1W,20 9 7 eAmlwch. 1 M, 1 MM 12 7 6 CloveUy, 

1 W, 3 14 8 9 Anstruther. 4 M, 1 MM 12 4 6 Colchester. 

2M,1MM,1W, 1W,40 12 Co»fc. 

5 O 30 18 9 Arbroath. 12 F, 5 PB 40 19 Cove Bay. 

IM 4 15 OBanff. IW 10 10 Crail. 

2MM 4 5 OBangor{W.) 5F 8 7 6 CuUm. 

IW 9 15 OBarlochan. 14 PB, 2 W 30 18 10 Deal. 

33F 47 13 6Barm. 1M,2W,60... 35 13 dDinasCross. 

IW 15 5 OBorrou;. 1M,9PB,5W, 

20 7 10 OBew. 170,2AP... 57 1 9 Dover. 

1F,1W 9 5 OBideford. 2 M, 3 AP 18 17 6 Dtmdee. 

2W,60 3112 SBlaheney, IM 4 7 6 Edinburgh. 

3 W, 15 ...... 43 14 9 BVyth. 4 F, 1 W, 1 O... 11 17 3 Eywnouth. 

IM 5 5 OBoston. 1 M, 3 PB 15 12 6 Falmouth. 

2AP 1115 Braimton, 1 MM 5 Fav&rsham. 

1PB,1W 12 OBridgwater. 2F 4 13 Filey. 

IM 4 15 Bridlvngton. 1 M, 1 MM 8 15 Fishgua/rd. 

3AP 8 5 OBristol IM 115 Folkestone, 

1 AP 4 OBrixham. 3 W, 2 14 Fowey. 

9F,3PB,8W, IMM 3 5 FramiU>ds. 

8 34 8 dBucUe. 1 AP 8 16 Qairmouth. 
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£ 8. 

1 W,10 16 

1 MM 3 2 

1 W, 2 7 lb 

1 M, IW 11 12 

2M 6 7 

5 F, 3W, 11 O. 48 8 

2 M, 1 PB, 1 W, 

5 O 24 1 

4 M, 4 F, 3 W, 

6 45 15 

1 F, 1 W 16 5 

2MM,1PB,2W, 

1 O, 3AP ... 52 16 

1 O 10 

1 MM 3 

1 M 2 10 

2 W 19 5 

1 MM 3 15 

1 MM 4 

1 W,40 14 

3 M, 1 F, 1 W, 

40 35 7 

4F, 2 AP 14 17 

IMM 4 5 

IM 3 5 

7M, 3MM 58 3 

1 M, 1 F, 1 W, 

30 11 15 

2W 15 6 

4M, IMM 15 17 

1 M, 1 MM, 3 W, 

6 32 2 

6M, 2MM 24 15 

IM 4 7 

8 F, 2 W, 1 O, 

1 AP 42 1 

IW 10 10 

IPB 4 5 

4M 13 12 

3 M, 1 W, 3 O . 25 13 

IF 2 10 

15 M, 3 MM, IF, 

2 PB, 5 W, 

10 0, 1AP...134 4 

IF 1 10 

IMM 4 7 

IMM 2 12 

1W,10 11 17 

3W, 5 50 10 

2W, 7 33 15 

IMM 3 10 



d. 

Olasgow. 

6 Goole, 

Orangemouth 

6 Qravesend. 

6 Greenock, 

9 Orimshy. 

3 Guernsey, 

Hot/rtlepooL 
Hc^lake. 

Hull. 

Inverheithing 
Inverness. 
JohnsJiaven. 
Kinea/rdme, 
Kvnsale, 
KirTccald/y. 
Knottingley. 

6 Leith, 
6 Lerwick, 
Limekihis. 
Limerick. 
9 Lvuerpool, 

Lowestoft, 
Lyme Regis. 
6 Lynn, 

6 Maryport. 
Middlesboro*. 
6 Milford, 

8 Montrose. 
Mousehole. 
Newhaven. 
6 Newport (M). 
9N&U}QwiylW) 
N, Berwick. 



N, Shields. 
N. Uist. 
6 Pentewan. 
6 Penzance. 
6 Pet&rhead. 
Plymouth, 
Polruan, 
Portinllaen, 



£ 8. 

IMM 1 17 

1 W, 10 7 10 

IW 4 5 

1 W, 3 12 5 

2AP 5 10 

1 M 2 15 

1 MM, 3 W, 3 O 20 7 

1 MM 3 15 

IMM, 2 16 10 

IW, 2 8 5 

IM, 1 A 5 10 

1 W 11 

1 PB, 2 W, 1 . 19 15 
1 MM, 1 W, 2 16 9 

IM 3 

IF 3 

IW, 50 12 18 

•2AP 10 10 

3M, IW, 2 0... 13 
25M,10PB,9W, 

15 0, 2 AP ..276 10 

2M 7 10 

IF, IW, 10... 21 8 
IM, IW, 10... 10 17 

IW, 3 14 8 

34M,3MM,17W, 

25 325 1 

IM 1 18 

1 MM, 1 W, 1 8 13 

3 W, 8 31 17 

3M, 1MM,1W, 

10 20 1 

IMM 4 12 

IW 6 5 

IMM 1 12 

2F 5 10 

lA 2 

2M 1 

2AP 4 

IF, IPB, lA, 

IW, lAP ... 27 15 
IMM, 1 W 14 15 

1 W, 4 6 10 

2 M, 1 W, 1 O . 10 17 
1 F, 1 A, 1 W... 7 13 

2M 5 14 

8 M, 2 MM, 3 F, 

1W,10, 2AP 51 4 
IM 2 



6 Portsmouth. 
PwUheli. 
Queenstown. 
Ramsay y I.M. 
Renwick. 
Rohin Hood's 

Bay. 
6 Rochester, 
St. Andrevfs. 
St. Ives (0.) 
St. Margaret's 

Hope. 
Salcomhe, 
Scarborough, 
Scilly. 
6 Seaha/m. 
Selsey, 
Sherldag. 
9 Shoreham, 
Sohjo. 
Southampton, 

8 8. Shields, 
Southwold, 
3 Stmthes. 

6 SUffkey. 

9 St^'omness. 

6 Simderlaiid. 
Sioa/nage, 
9 Swansea. 
6 Teignmouth. 

3 Thv/rso. 
6 Topsham, 
Troon, 
6 Truro. 
Voe. 

Warkworth. 
Weymouth. 
WhalsoAf, 

Whithy, 
WhitehoA^en. 
WUthorn. 
6 WhitstaUe, 
9 WisUch. 
6 Wivenhoe. 

6 Ya/rmouth. 
Youghal, 



SUMMAET OP Rblief dubinq THE PAST QuABTEB. — Widows, 146; Orphans, 269, 
Aged Parents, 34; Master Mariners, 48; Mariners and Apprentices, 191; Fisher- 
men, 102 ; Pilots and Boatmen, 48 ; Shipwrecked persons — Subscribers, 187, 
and Non-Sabsoribers, 268; in all, 1,288 persons relieved, at an expense, in- 
dnsiye of that in the snoceeding tables, of JB3|951 lls. 9d I 
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EELIEP TO SHIPWEECKED CREWS. 



' There is sorrow on the sea."— Jeremiah xlix. ss. 



The Crews of the following Vessels, wrecked on various parU of the Coast 
or foundered atsea, have been boarded, lodged, clothed, and forwarded to 
their homes by the Secretary at the Cental Office and Honorary Agents of 
the ''Shipwrecked Mariners' Society,*' between the 1st March, 1878, 
and 31«t May, 1879. 



Vessel's Name. 


Port. 


Amount 
of reUef. 


VesseFs Name. 


Port 


Amount 
oJ reUef. 


Alpha 


N. Shields 

Hartlepool 

Colchester 

Boness 

Holland 

Nova Scotia 

Denmark 

Whitby 

BaiTow 

HuU 

Quebec 

N. Shields 

S. Shields 

N. Shields 

Sunderland 

Guernsey 

London 

S. Shields 

London 

Sunderland 

Wick 

Aberdeen 

Dundee 

Holland 

Genoa 

N. Shields 

Hull 

Aberyswith 

Deal 

Cardiff 

Maryport 

Yarmouth 

Carnarvon 

Arbroath 

Colchester 

NewcasUe 

Nova Scotia 

Dublin 

Bideford 

Nova Scotia 


£s. d. 
4 10 
4 10 
9 16 7 

1 10 
14 
16 

16 
4 

2 2 
2 
110 
12 
2 16 
2 

17 
7 16 
16 
6 
2 16 
9 

2 9 6 
116 

3 12 6 
10 
16 

16 

1 15 
116 6 
19 6 

4 10 

1 12 

2 

18 
2 2 
3 
16 6 
2 3 
6 
16 
12 


IriB 


I^ynn 

Aberyswith 

Liverpool 

Dublin 

Folkestone 

Dublin 

Ahmd 

Sunderland 

Sunderland 

N. Shields 

London 

Goole 

Sunderland 

Vendore 

Liverpool 

Newfoundland 

Newcastle 

Bridgwater 

Greenock 

Newhaven 

London 

Sunderland 

Sunderland 

New Quay 

Arbroath 

Liveipool 

Poole 
Liverpool 

Goole 
Hull 

Giimsby 

Shields 

HuU 

Sunderland 

Sunderland 
Newcastle 


£8. d. 
19 6 


Aberfeldy 


Jane Rowland 


12 


Ann 


Joshua 


17 


Arab 


John "Rlackw. 


18 


Astrea 


fKewaden 


6 14 


Adeline Hawkesberry 


Koodoo 


7 


Apollo 


Krona 


110 


Alpha 


Lorentzen 


5 6 


Buccleugh 


Lord Raglan ...... ....^ 


15 


Bravo 


Lord Lyons 


3 18 6 


Batavia 


Lady Clair 


110 


BenLede 


Mystery 


6 


Carron 


Mecca 


2 16 


Caldera 


MftgHftllnf^ 


8 6 


Crown 




7 8 6 


Choice Fruit 


MiOdek 


3 10 


Charleii Chopper 


Maggie 


8 9 6 


Commodore 


Moderator 


2 12 6 


Clyde 


Martaban 


8 6 


Cyi^acuse 


Merchant 


1 16 


I>iinTobiii CaRtle ...... 


Mesopotamia 


1 10 


Dmiinore 


Nelson 


2 10 6 


1)ji*>1<nfft011 .. 


jNile 


15 


THnA Adrfana ....^, ■,-,■, 


Nive 


6 2 6 


Due Sorelle 


Qcean 


1 10 


"KiinfiroBViie 


Olga J.„. 


110 


England's Glory 

£llen Beatrice 


0»1e«iis 


4 12 6 


Fennie 


15 6 


]Pl()fi^ ,,, , 


Queen of the South... 
Ralph Crape 


9 6 


Koain .,,...... 


10 


lYatemity 


Robert Kiddey 


6 8 


Falcon .. •• 


Recompence 


14 


"Fire Brick 


Reliance 


17 


Oothenburs • 


Royal Diadem 


6 


Q^Qmrn 


Robert Dickenson ... 
Romeo 


4 6 6 


TTArlflniiiii 


1 10 


H&tfcie Goudev 


Silistria 


10 


Hope ••• • 


St.Bede 


110 


ITAnnv Return 


2 16 


Home 


Swaledale 


10 



* The Hon. Agent at Bristol reports, S8nd May, 
that theMaster states that, at 11.30 p.m. of the 18th 
instant,beiiig foggy , he fell m with the 'NorthBishop/ 
that he tried to stay his vessel, but that she missed 
stays, and was drifted on the rocks. He then, 
wiin a man and a boy, got on to the rock, and 
remained until 8 p.m. of the 21st, with no other 
sustenance than three gull's eggs, when they were 
rescued by the 8.8. ' Serem,' Captain G. MilU and 
brought to the Sailort' Home, and forwarded." 

t The Hon. Age&t at Nora ShlelOi reporti, the 



6th March, that *< this brig was in collision with 
s.s. * Aberfoyle.' of Leith, and that one man was 
drowned, and the crew lost everything." 

X The Hon. Agent at Sdlly reports, Sid May, 
that "this steamer struck on a rdef, and 
foundered in a few minutes. All the crew were 
lost except three, who were landed here this morn- 
ing from the s.s. ' BecoTeiv,' of Liverpool, Just in 
time to get on boaid the '^Qneen of the Bay ' for 
Pensanoe." 
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Yeasel's Name. 


Port. 


Amount 1 
ofreUer 


VeBflel'B Name. 


Port. 


Amount 
olreUef. 


St. Helena ^ 


Banff 
London 

Kova Scotia 
Bordeaux 
Bommouth 


£b. d. 
2 16 
6 15 
2 18 
14 6 
2 10 
16 6 


Urbino 


HuU 

Yarmouth 

Woodbridge 

Whitehaven 

Arbroath 

Salcombe 


£ 8. d- 
9 


gat. mida . 


Venus 


2 4 6 


Sutherland 


12 6 


Thos. C. Kenny 


Whitehayen 


7 


Tabaflco ... , 


Ysnsquiza 


16 


Truelove 


Zora 


16 



§ The Standard reported on the 22ad April 
that :-'* Fifteen of the crew of the London barque 
* St. Hilda ' have arrived at Liverpool, and report 
the foundering of their vessel wnilst oa a voyaze 
from Bristol to St. John's, New Brunswick. The 
vessel left Bristol in ballast, and after being four 
days out was dismasted, and had to put into 
Queenatown. The repairs being completed, she 
again sailed for her destination, and for three 
weeks encountered a succession of heavy sales with 
strong seas. The vessel was so strained that she 
sprang a leak, and for two days and two nights the 
crew kept at the pumps, but the inrush of water 
was so great, that the vessel could not be freed. 
Fortunately, when the ' St. Hilda ' was twenty- 



four days out, she was fallen in with by the 
Norwegian barque, 'Andreas Reis,' which bore 
down to the assistance of the crew. There was a 
very heavy sea running at the time, but the men 
got safely away from the ' St. Hilda.* The rescue 
was most timely, as the vessel had not been aban- 
doned above an hoar and a half before she foundered, 
going down head foremost with a loud report Tiie 
crew, 18 in number, were subsequently landed at 
Sligo, from which plac» they were brought to 
Liverpool. The ' St. Hilda ' was a vessel or 1,001 
tons, built at Bath, United States, in 1838, 8nd 
was owned by Q. Lidgett, of London. The men 
were taken care of by the Shipwrecked Mariners* 
Society. 



A SABBATH BY THE SEA. 



A 6SATDBB znusic mingles with the bells- 
Voices not Bilver-toned bid men to prayer, 

A solemn undersong the chorus swells : 
The morning sun arises, brightly fair. 

And the wild waves leap up as if in praise. 

And fla«h their brightness for the king of days. 

It is the Sabbath over all the world 
Which knows the music of a Saviour's name; 

Where'er Ghrist's peaceful banner is unfurled 
And fair and dark tribes kneel before His 
fiame. 

Best spreads her shining garments, but no rest 

Lies on the ocean's ever-troubled breast. 

In the deep stillness of God's house to-day, 
Where sick are healed by the physician's 
balm, 

solemn sea, thy moumftil murmurs stray. 
As if thou singest too thy holy psalm ; 



And so we come and give our thoughts to 

Thee,— 
Bear them upon Thy waters, awful sea. 

And tell to those who hear no Sabbath bell. 
That Grod is with them even in the storm, 

That He their far-off treasures keepeth well. 
And their home nests are snug, and safo, 
and warm ; 

And by the tempest's might and water's roar 

Grod shall encircle them till storms are o'er. 

Teach us thy lessons, mighty, restless sea. 
That we be patient even while we pray, 

Bager, and strong, and busy, like to thee. 
Yet calm and fearless on this restful day. 

Knowing thy Master will His children bless. 

And make them happy in His tenderness. 

MlBIAWffB PASiriirQHJLM. 
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A WOED IN SEASON, HOW GOOD IT IS. 

"How were yoa first brought to know the Lord?" I asked one day of a 
young woman, who was in great bodily suffering, and with no prospect of 
recovery. 

'^ It was a godly man's prayer for me that first touched my heart, and made 
me think," was the answer she made ; and then went on to say : — " I was 
living as servant in a clergyman's house, and though I went in to prayers 
morning and evening, and thought it quite right and proper, I never 
thought about my soul or its eternal welfare — never prayed for myself. 
After a time another clergyman came to stay with my master and mistress, 
and the first morning he was there, and each morning while he stayed he took 
morning prayers, and, before closing, he prayed for my master and my mistress, 
and then for me. Many clergymen had stayed there before, and I was used 
to hearing my master and mistress prayed for, but to my knowledge I had 
never been prayed for in my life before, and he prayed for me as though he 
really wanted me to be blessed and saved. I went about my work as usual, 
but I could not forget it. It seemed so strange that anyone should do for me 
what I had never done for myself — ask for my salvation. Next morning it was 
the same ; again that man of God prayed for me. How I listened to every 
word ! He seemed to think the Lord was interested even in me, and I won- 
dered if he could be right. It evidently struck my master, for at evening 
prayers he, too, prayed for me ; he had never done so before, nor did he after 
that visit of the clergyman's. Three days passed so, and now I was terribly 
anxious to know how I could be saved. Now I was crying to God to let me 
see how I might be saved. I did not like to speak to my master or mistress, 
still less to their stranger guest, and I longed for Sunday and chnrch-time. 
The strange clergyman occupied my master's pulpit. I listened eagerly for 
every word of the sermon. The text was, ' God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish 
but have everlasting life.' He showed our lost condition by nature, God's 
great love, the work of Christ by which we can be saved, and the simplicity of 
what our part is — we have nothing to do but to believe it all, and trust the 
blood of Jesus. He spoke of salvation as God's gift, which we must have as 
a gift, or not at all. I saw then how I might be saved, but I was not sure if I 
trusted enough in Jesus, if I believed aright, and I came home still miserable. 
I was putting the tea on the table, when the clergyman who had preached 
came into the diniog-room. Perhaps he noticed that I had been crying ; I do 
not know ; but he asked me very kindly if I had understood the sermon. I 
said, ' Yes.' Then he asked me, ' If I had this gift of everlasting life ? ' and 
I said, * I was afraid I had not.' * Did I want to have it ? ' he asked ; and 
now I could not keep back the tears any more : * I want it more than any- 
thing ! ' I said ; * I would give everything to know I had it. * Come into 
the study with me,' he said. I said something about my work, but he said, 
' I will speak to your mistress ; ' and I followed him into the study. He 
prayed first very earnestly, asking the Lord to open my eyes, to show me 
how simple a thing it is to trust Jesus. And then he read me two or 
three Scriptures, such as, ' Him that cometh unto Me I will in no wise cast 
out ; ' and showed me it is the One we come to who saves, the One we believe 
in who gives everlasting life, and not the greatness of our fedth, the strength 
of our belief, that gains it for us. That God delights to give it to every soul 
who wants it. I left the study knowing that God had given it to me, and 
ever since then I have never had a doubt. It is five years since, and I have 
had sickness and sorrow, but the Lord has been with me in it all ; and oh ! I 
shall bless Him for ever and ever, that He put it into His servant's heart to 
pray for me, only the servant of the house, whom he had never seen before. 
But for that I might be dying without Christ now." — " Sow ye beside 
all waters" 
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THE ROYAL NAVY— ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

{ConHnued from page 118.) 
[FTEB the great sea battles off Lowestoft, Dankirk, and else- 
where, the fleet began to be neglected, and the streets of the 
seaport towns were filled with idle seamen, unpaid and starving ; 
Y&rj few ships, and ^hese of inferior size, were kept afloat for 
&erviee. De Royter, Holland's greatest admiral, and De Witt, 
her greatest statesman, deemed that now the time had come to 
deal England a deadly home-throst, and in the month of June, 1667, they 
sent to sea a fleet of at least seventy sail. In the month prior to this a 
Dutch sqnadron had entered the Firth of Forth under Admiral Van Ghent, 
while the troops were in the west country under Dalzell and Claverhouse. 
He entered the Forth on the 1st of May, and exchanged shots with a small 
fort on Burntisland, where there was a Scottish garrison, among whom 
Van Ghent threw 500 cannon-'balls ; but he was gone by the 80th of the 
same month, when an English squadron of seventeen sail, under Sir 
Jeremiah Smith, came to anchor in the roads of Leith. 

The expedition of Van Ghent to the North was only a feint to draw the 
attention of the English Government from their own shores, off which, 
immediately on his forming a junction with De Buyter, the united Dutch 
fleet appeared; and then scenes ensued which the writers of English 
history seem disposed to notice as briefly and hurriedly as possible. On 

* From << British Battles on Land and Sea,*' by James Grant ; Casiell & Co., 
ftnd other wurees. 
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the 7th of Jme De Euyter was at the mouihr of the Thames, which he 
completely hlocked up. He then sent seventeen of his lightest ships, with 
four harqnes and as many fireships, up the river, nnder the orders of Van 
Ghent and Cornelius De Witt, hrether of the Pensionary, and one of the 
deputies of the .States-General on hoard the fleet. The warnings of the 
Duke^ had caused ere this a fort to he ereoted at Sheemess, a chain or 
hoom to he thrown across the Medway at the Stake&>guns ix> he mounted 
on proper hatteries, and the preparation of a competent numher of fire- 
ships; On the first alarm old Monk, the Duke of Albemiarle, with some of 
the foot-guards, hastened to the mouth of the Medway, where they erected 
hatteries and moored ships to guard the boom, in front of which and in the 
narrowest part of the river, he sunk five vessels to bar the way, thns 
"causing* an' insuperable obstrhcfion to the Dutch, who were compelled to 
fall back with the ebb-tide, but only for a time. A distant firing was kept 
up for- some hotirs between 'an eight-gun batteiy, the- ships guarding the 
boom, and the Dutchv who could not proeeed, as the sunken vessels ad^ 
mitfeed the .passage of but one ship at a time* On tlds Gapi. John Bracked 
capta'b'of a small Mgate in the squadron of the Maese, .passed the chain, 
and grappling with an English friga;te took her. by boaidiiig« The chain 
was now broken or east loose by a body of seamen, who. landed .under a fire 
^m some troops on stk&re, and broke the- iiaff iowhieh it was Secured. 
Four ships were' now set in flames, Uke/Mathias,' the^ Unity,* and two 
others, all Eecently taken from the Butch ; the * Boyal.Charles,' 100 gunB, 
was aibandoned by her crew and taken. The fortifications, at Sheemess 
were stormed and destroyed, with naval stores to the value of 400,000 
livres, according to the Dutch historians. Still advaneing with seven 
vessels and some fire-ships up the river to Upnor Oastle, De Witt and De 
Buyter, who took a personal share in iMs perilous enfterprise, fixed the 
^ Boyal Oak,' the / Boyal Ijondo&,'> and: the < Qraofr. James,' three fisst-raie 
men-of-war. Though Lediavd and others state that; they ware roughly 
handled by Major Scott, who commanded wAter iroops.in> the oastle,, .and by 
Sir Edward Spzaggefirom the opposite bank, they landed some seamen and 
seized all the artillery and ammunitioii they could find. A &ir wind 
springing up, De Buyter resolved to drop down the river .witii it, iakiog 
with him the hull of the ' Boyal Oharles,' which liad been twiee aet on ^e 
by her own crew. The English, offieem aad men, as the subseqnenttriol 
proved, seem to have become bewildered, or to have lost their presence of 
mind. Captain Douglas, of the ' Boyal Oak,' was one jfioUe exception. 
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When his ship was set on fire and he was desired to qnit her, he replied, 
" It shall never be said that a Dooglas quitted his post without orders/' 
and so he perished with his ship. 

The Dutch got oot to sea again with the loss of 150 men, and two of 
their vessels, which ran aground and were burned by their crews. Their 
fleet still lay off the mouth of the Thames, and London speedily felt the 
miseries of a blockade. •* Fuel," says Macaulay, ** was scarcely to be 
procured.*' 

Tilbury Fort, the place where Elizabeth had hurled foul scorn at 
Parma and Spain, was insulted by the invaders. The roar of foreign guns 
was heard for the first and last time by the citizens of London. In the 
Council it was seriously proposed that if the enemy advanced the town 
should be abandoned. Great multitudes of people assembled in the streets, 
crying out that England was bought and sold. The houses and carriages 
of the Ministers were attacked by the populace, and it seemed likely 
that the Government would have to deal at once with an invasion and 
with an insurrection. Leaving Admiral Van Nes with a squadron to 
block up the Thames, De Buyter sailed for Portsmouth, with designs 
against the shipping there, but measures being concerted for its defence 
by the Earl of Macclesfield and Captain Elliot, led him to menace 
Torbay and Harwich, after which he again returned to the Thames, and 
the terror of his presence was so great, that in fear of his forcing a passage 
to London Bridge, thirteen ships were sunk in the river at Woolwich, and 
four at Blackwall, and platforms furnished with artillery were raised in 
various commanding positions at the bends or reaches of the stream. The 
whole coast of England was now in a state of ferment and consternation, 
and on the night of the 17th June it reached a culminating point, when a 
casual fire caused by '' some chipps and combustible matter" in Deptford 
caused an uproar in London, it being given out that the Dutch fleet was 
come up, had landed their men, and fired the Tower. Prince Bupert 
commanded at Woolwich, and bodies of cavalry and infantry, under General 
the Earl of Middleton, watched the river. On the 28th June the ' Boyal 
Oak ' and ' James ' were yet smoking in the Medway. People began to 
secrete their valuables, and many thought of flight. For this purpose, 
Mr. Pepys tells us, he had a girdle made for i3 aiding £800 in gold about his 
person. The enemy came up the Thames as far as the Hope, where Sir 
Edward Spragge lay at anchor with an English squadron, and a sharp 
engagement ensued* A fire-ship grappled with a Dutchman, they were soon 
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both sheeted with flamesi and bnmed down together so close to another 
Dutch ship, that she also took fire and blew up. A third was ran aground 
and set in flames, and two other fire-ships were destroyed. After a sharp 
engagement the English squadron withdrew to OraTesend, under the cannon 
of Tilbury, leaving the Dutch anchored at the Hope. On the following 
day Sir Edward Spragge, after being reinforced by some additional fire- 
ships, attacked the Dutch again, and after a short engagement De Buyter 
sailed down the river to the west coast of England, and then returned home 
content that he had ** thus insulted the great mistress of the sea/' To 
him, to De Witt, and Van Ghent, on the 24th August, the States-General 
presented golden cups, on which was engraven '* The action of Chatham," 
to perpetuate to their families the memory of so great, or rather stupen- 
dous an enterprise. A treaty of peace was concluded between England and 
Holland in the month before these cups were given, but severe punishment 
was inflicted on many English naval officers for alleged misconduct during 
the invasion and blockade oi 'he Thames. 

In 1672, Charles and Louis King of France as allies made war on 
Holland, and a body of Enf^lish and Scottish troops, under the Duke of 
Monmouth, joined the Frei^wh army. With seventy-five sail and many 
fire-ships De Buyter put to b.a and stationed himself between DovjBr and 
Calais to prevent the intended junction of the French and English fleets. 
The Duke of York could only muster forty sail at the Nore, yet with these 
he contrived to join the French fleet under Jean, the Count D'Estr^es, 
Vice- Admiral of France. When the Duke of York resolved to take upon 
himself the command of the fleet, he chiefly depended on Sir Edward 
Spragge for assembling and preparing it, and it was on board Sir Edward's 
ship that he, the Earl of Sandwich, and other officers of rank, dined before 
putting to sea. Several detachments of English troops were on board to 
serve as marines. 

Cornelius De Witt, whose maxim it had ever been to give the navy a 
preference above the army, hoped to strike the first successful blow. 
Animated by the same idea, his compatriot and firm adherent De Buyter 
had put to sea with seventy-five large ships and forty frigates and fire-ships 
and steered for the Channel. The van was led by Adrian Brankhart, Yice- 
Admiral of Zealand ; De Buyter led the centre, and Yan Ghent the rear 
Ignorant that a junction had been effected between the Duke of York and 
the Comte d'Estrees, they were ftiU of high hope to take signal vengeance 
on the English for an attempt they had recently made on the Dutch Smyrna 
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fleet. The precise strength of the allied fleets is donbtftil, some actually 
stating it at 140 sail of all sorts. The Duke led the Bed sqnadron ; 
D'Estrees led the French, and acted as Admiral of the White 'squadron ; 
Lord Sandwich was on the left, or larboard, as Admiral of the Bine. On 
the 19th of May they first discovered the Datch armament under canvas 
about twenty-four miles E.S.E. of the Gunfleet, and cleared away for 
action, but a sudden thickness of the weather caused them to lose sight of 
each other. On this occurring, the English and French fleets, to get fresh 
lyater, put into Sole Bay, or Southwold Bay. There the two fleets lay 
quietly for nine days, till De Euyter, on hearing from a captain of a collier 
the situation and employment of the allies, resolved to become the 
aggressor. 

In the midst of the protracted jollity on board the Duke of York's ships, 
as if to verify the warning given by the Earl of Sandwich, about daybreak 
a sudden alarm came that the Dutch were in sight. The drums beat to 
quarters, boats were shoved off in every direction from the Duke's ship, 
an^ every man hastened to his post ; ior if surprised in the bay, the fire- 
ships njight soon have caused the destruction of every vessel there. In the 
hurry » confusion, and haste to get out many slipped their cables, others 
got their anchors over the bow, but all put to sea and ranged themselves in 
order of battle. 

Leading the van, with the Ribbon of the Garter above his buff coat, and 
determined to conquer or die, yet tempering his courage with such fine 
prudence that the whole fleet owed its safety to hhn, the gallant Earl of 
Sandwich was first out of the bay which had so nearly proved a fatal trap 
to them, and where the ships hdd been so crowded together, and by 
achieving this he gave time to the Duke, commanding the centre squadron, 
andD'Estrdes with the White, to form line, while with all sails -set he rushed 
into battle with the Dutch. This was about seven in the morning, and 
seldom has any action in our annals been more obstinately contested. 
' He engaged the squadron of Van Ghent, and ere long the Duke assailed 
that of De Ruyter, wliite Van Brankhart grappled with fhe French or White 
squadi-on under D'Estrees, whbse crews did not fight with the courage 
required of them. Though Pere Daniel and other French writers deny the 
circumstance, the French were very plainly accused of •• sheering off.** 
Sandwich, in the * Boyal James,' 100 guns, was first assailed by the 'Great 
Holland,' commanded by Captain Jan Brackel, the same intrepid officer who 
forced the passage of the Medway ; next came a fire-ship, and then the 
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whole squadron of Van Ghent. Braokel got to windward of the Earl, and 
then bearing down grappled with his ship amid a cloud of smoke and the 
roar of guns and matchlocks. 

Yan Ghent was soon slain by a cannon-ball. Another man-of-war and 
three fire-ships all tried to grapple with the * Royal James/ but so tremen- 
dous was her fire that she sunk everyone of them, and the sea around her 
was full of Dutchmen drowning or swimming for their lives. At length he 
cut the grapplings of Brackel's ship, which, according to the Dutch 
improbable) account, had only 800 men and 62 guns, and forged ahead cf 
her ; but still he could not work to windward. &e had reduced the * Great 
Holland ' to a mere wreck, and, after an hour and a half s conflict, had 
killed or wounded almost all her officers and two-thirds of her men. A shot 
sevei^ly injured Brackel ; and it is skted thatlihree seamen from the 'Boyal 
James * who had the temerity to rt^ii 'up to his mainmasi-head to uiudiip 
his pennant, remained prisoners in liis hands when the grapplings wera 
cast off. 

Sandwich presented himself wherever dangOT was thickest, and after five 
hours' combat he might have drawn out of it with honour, as his ship was 
torn to pieces with shot. Of the 1,000 men on board 600 lay dead on thW 
decks, by their very corpses encumbering the action of the guns, and the 
blood was trickHng from the shot-holes and lee scuppers. At length 
another fire-ship, shrouded in smoke, and thus enabled to approach unseen » 
grappled with the * Boyal James,' and she was instantly set on fire. On 
seeing this the Earl retired to his cabin, where he was followed by his 
captain, Sir Richard Haddock, who found him with a handkerchief before 
his eyes, and warned him of their danger. ** I see how things go/' said 
he, *< and am resolved to perish with my ship." She soon blew up, and he, 
with many other gallant officers and men, was destroyed. Some who sought 
to esc^e in the barge, by overcrowding upset her, and all were drowned. 
The author of « De Ruyter-s Life " says that Lord Sandwich was " valiant, 
wise, circumspect, cautious, and candid in deeds as well as in words." 
With him there perished his son. Captain Charles Montague. Sir Richard 
Haddock was taken oat of the sea with his thigh broken. 

Meanwhile the Dnke of York with the Red squadron had been for hours 
engaged with the Dutch centre under De Ruyter, and had been so heavily 
cannonaded that he had to leave his ship the ' Prince,' 100 guns, by one of 
the stem windows, and row amid the enemy's fire to the ' St. Michael,* 90 
gans (the maintopmast of which, with his standard, had been shot away), 
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and as it was soon reported that she was in a sinking state, he had to go on 
hoard the '. Loyal London.' 

The fall of Van Ghent, and the forions attack of that part of Lord 
Sandwich's sqnadron whieh came too late to his rescne, gave it an oppor- 
tunity for assisting the Bed squadron under the Dake, who on being aban- 
doned by the French, after the Sieor Babiniere had a thigh shot off, was in 
imxninent danger of being overborne by the united squadrons of the Admiral 
and Adrian Brankhart. '' Both fleets were intermixed pell-mell with one 
another," states a Dutch historian. '' Neyer was such slaughter seen in 
any engagement before as at this time, according to De Buyter's own con- 
fession." In this part of the action Cornelius Evertzen — one of a brave 
family of seamen^ Admiral of Zealand — was killed, and the vessels of Pe 
Buyter with Allemande, another flag officer, had a narrow escape from the 
English fire-ships. The former was wounded, 150 of his men were killed, 
and his ship, by boats ahead, was towed out of action in a half-sinking 
state, and ultimately was got with great difficulty to Zealand. 

When the squadron of the dead Van Ghent, which after his fall had 
drawn a little way out of fire, came agam into the action (the French still 
held aloof), the Duke had to encounter alone the whole force of the Dutch 
fleet, a mighty odds on which he had never reckoned ; but, notwithstanding 
this great disparity, the fight lasted with unabating fury till nine o'clock at 
night, both sides haying displayed all the skill and courage that could be 
exp0cted in men of inherent bravery and commanders of experience. 

Towards the end great havoc was made among the Dutch fire-ships, of 
which no less than six were all set ablaze by one English man-of-war ; and 
as the sun had set^ the flames that rose from them shed a light upon the 
sea, and enabled a few farewell cannon-shot to be exchanged, as the Dutch 
fleet, now in the greatest disorder, began to drift to leeward. 

Sir John Gordon, who now led the Blue squadron, having worked it to 
windward, De Buyter's ship was in great peril, as she had been laid aboard 
by a fire-ship ; but he broke the grapplings loose, and began to make sail 
with the rest of his scattered fleet, one of which, the * Westergo,' blew np 
by accident about midnight. As the Duke of York pursued them for some 
miles, England may fairly claim the victory, though it was disputed by the 
Dutch. 

The loss of men was pretty nearly equal, though that of the enemy was 
never exactly known, as its publication was forbidden by the States-General. 
Notwithstanding the pitiful share taken by the French in this action, thej 
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lost two ships of war, and Admiral do la Babiniere was killed, with many 

men. Their conduct was ascribed to secret orders issued to the Count 

D'Estrees ''not to expose His Majesty's ships too much, but to leave the 

English and Dutch fleets to efiSeet their own destruction/' and all their 

other actions during the war tended to oonflrm this suspicion. The English 

had two ships burnt, three sunk, and one taken. Their loss was about 

2,000 killed and wounded. The Dutch admit to having one ship sunk, 

another burned, and a third taken. 

Sorely mangled and scorched, and recognisable only by his Order of the 

Garter, the body of the Earl of Sandwich was found floating in the sea by 

the crew of a bomb-ketch, by whom it was brought to Harwich, and thence 

transmitted to London ; and on the 24tb of June it was solemnly interred, 

at the King's charge, in Westminster Abbey, to which the body was brought 

by water. 

{To he amiinued,) 



COLOUR-BLINDNESS, AND ITS RELATION TO RAILWAYS 
AND NAVIGATION. 

The importance of a knowledge of the effects of colour-blindness in connec- 
tion with our daily avocations has not, till lately, been sufficiently recognised ; 
and nowhere is this knowledge more essential than in the management of. 
railways and in the navigation of ships at night, where the principal colours 
employed are red and green. It ia well known that numbers of people are 
ntterly unable to distinguish between red and green, and it is to be feared 
that in the selection of signalmen and sailors this fact has been overlooked or 
ignored, and it is a matter for serious consideration whether the conflict of 
evidence which almost invariably arises during the investigation of casualties 
may not be traceable to this fact 

We are led to these remarks by the perusal of a work on *' Golour-Blind- 
ness : its Dangers and its Detection." by Doctor P. Joy Jeflries, ophthalmic 
surgeon to the Massachusetts Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary, &c. Colour- 
blindness may be produced by certain diseases of the eye or of the optic nerve, 
and may assume a temporary or permanent state, but there is an inborn loss 
of the sense of colour which is incurable. It is not our province to go into a 
scientific explanation of the nerves and fibres of the eye ; let it suffice that the 
light by which these fibres are called into activity is known to be composed of 
at least three primary colours, red, green, and violet, the sensations of which 
are produced by vibrations of greater or less wave-length. 

As in the palate, so in the eyes. Some eyes are not sensitive to the di£ferent 
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wave-lengths of different kinds of light, but are equally stimulated by all 
alike. Such persons are totally colour-blind, others are blind to red, and 
others are blind to gre^, while others again are blind to violet. 

Some people's palates are so constituted as to eidubit an absence of taste, 
or the same sensation of taste is exhibited in everything they drink. We 
were once at a boarding-house where a lady admitted she could not distinguish 
between good and bad tea, whereupon the landlady improved the occasion by 
giving her a very weak solution of tea known as hog-wash, which the lady 
pronounced excellent ; whereupon, the lady being the best paying boarder in 
the establishment, our hostess on the following evening distributed hog- wash 
to all her guests. On an objection being raised she coolly remarked that as 
the wealthiest visitor in the establishment, and consequently, in her eyes, one 
of the most refined taste, absolutely praised the beVarage» we ot^ht not to 
object. 

Doctor Joy Jeffries gives some ludicrous instances of the mistakes into 
^\llich those suffering from colour-blindness have been led. Speaking of 
Dalton, he says : ** Dalton said the colour of a florid complexion seemed dull, 
opaque, blackish blue upon a white ground. Diluted black ink on white 
pDper gave him a colour much resembling a florid complexion. It had no 
resemblance to blood, which appeared not unlike the colour called bottle-green. 
Grass appeared a very little different from red. The i&ce of a laurel leaf was 
a good match to a stick of red sealing-wax, and the back of th*e leaf answered 
to the lighter red of wafers. Green wooUcoi cloth, such as is used to cover 
tables, appeared a dull brownish red colour— a mixture of two parts mud and 
one red would come near it ; it resembled a red soil just turned up by the 
plough. A light drab woollen cloth seemed to resemble a light green." 

A very amusing account was given by Babbage of the incidents attending 
the presentation of Dalton at Court : — 

♦* Firstly, he was a Quaker, and would not wear the sword, which is an 
indispensable appendage of ordinary Court-dress. Secondly, the robe of a 
Doctor of Civil Laws was known to be objectionable on account of its colour 
— scarle1>-one forbidden to Quakers. Luckily, it was recollected that Dalton 
wds colour-blind, and that, as chemes and the leaves of a cherry tree were to 
liim of the same colour, the scarlet gown woiild present to him no extra- 
ordinary appearance. So perfect, indeed, was the colour-blindness that this 
most modest and simple of men, after having received the doctor's gown at 
Oxford, actually wore it lor several days in happy unconsciousness of the 
effect he produced in the. street.'* 

Dr. NichoU says of a boy 11 years old :— 

*' I placed a scarlet paper on the grass, and afterwards a green baize. He 
said that tlie grass and the baize were of the same colour as the paper, bat 
that they were a sbade lighter. I made him put on a pair of green spectacles, 
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which he called red glasses. He said that everf body and everything in the 
room had a reddish east when seen through them ; the border of the room 
had a blue leaf with a green edge ; this he called a blue leaf with a red border. 
A woman passed by with a basket on her arm. He told his mother that the 
woman had fowls in it, for that he saw the red feathers hanging out. These 
proved to be green leaves with which she had covered her butter. He told 
me, ' What yon call purple and pink and blue are so like each other that I 
cannot well know one from the other.' He also called the grey eyes oi his 
sister a bluish red. A blood relative of this lad was in the Navy, and pur- 
chased a blue uniform coat and waistcoat^ with red breeches to match the 
blue. I showed him a D'Oyley which was red, having a leaf of the same 
colour traced out on it, and I asked him the colour of it. He, having been 
BO often mistaken and laughed at, said, with an air of triumph, < Why, the 
groundwork is red, but the leaf is, of course, green.' " 

The Times in an able critique upon the work says : *' Among other examples 
of the same kind, we come upon a British Admiral who pamted a red tree in 
a landscape, and chose for himself a pair of green tirousers, which he thought 
were brown ; upon an architect's pupil, who copilsd a brown house in bluish 
green, with the sky rose-colour and the roses blue : upon a oolour-blind ftunily 
of Quakers, ond of them bought a green coat for himself and a scarlet merino 
clress for his wife ; upon a little boy, who did not at first observe the crimson 
blossoms of & pyrus Japaniea in full bloom, but who said, after they had been 
pointed out to him, " Oh, yes ! I see the flowers now ; but they are not so 
bright as the leaves;" and upon a post-office clerk in Prussia, who was 
perpetually wrong in his accounts with regard to the sale of stamps. Some- 
times he had too much money for the stamps sold, sometimes too little, but 
seldom oi^ never the right amount. At length it was discovered that he was 
colour-blind, and that he could not distinguish red stamps from green ones. 
Similar instances, some ludicrous, some almost tragic, might be multiplied 
indefinitely. 

iVom the investigations of Dr. Holmgren, Joy, Jeffiries, and others, it would 
appear that five per cent, of the male, and two per cent, of the female popu- 
lation of Europe are colour-blind. Professor Holmgren has devised a method 
of testing by placing belbre the person to be examined several skeins of wool 
of various colours, and Dr. Jeffiies goes further into detail, and relates his 
own experience in testing for the guidance of ophthalmic surgeons who may 
be called upon to examine persons who are responsible for the recognition of 
signals. He makes the following valuable observations and suggestions : — " One 
niale in twenty-five is colour-blind in a greater or less degree. Of this defect they 
n^ay even themselves be wholly unconscious. This blindness is red, green, 
or violet blindness. Total colour-blindness also occurs. This defect is con- 
gemtal. It' exists in varying degrees. It is largely hereditary. It may also 
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be tempoiarily or pennaoeiilly caused by disease or isjuiy. It is incurable 
when congenital. Exercising the eyes with colours, and the ears with their 
pames, helps the colour-blind to supplement their eyes, but does not change or 
increase their colour-perception. Experiment and experience show that we 
are forced to use red and green marine-signal lights to designate a vessers 
direction of motion and movements, and at least red lights on railways to design 
nate danger. Form, instead of colour, cannot be used for these purposes. There 
are many peculiar conditions under which railroad employes and mariners 
perform their duty which render coloured signals, and especially coloured 
lights, difficult to be correctly seen. These signals can never be correctly seen 
by the colour-blind. There are such among raihroad employes. There is, 
therefore, great danger from colour-blindness. Railway and marine accidents 
have occurred from it There is no protection but the elimination from the 
perionnel of railways and vessels of all persons whose position requires perfect 
colour*perception, and who fail to possess this. This can now be readily and 
speedily done. Therefore, through a law of the Legislature, orders from State 
railroad commissioners, or by the rules and regulations of the railroad cor- 
porations themselves, each and every employe should be carefully tested for 
colour-blindness by an expert competent to detect it. The test and the method 
of application should be uniform. All deficient should be removed from their 
posts of danger. Every person offering himself as an employe should be tested 
for colour-blindness, and refused if he has it. Every employ^ who has had any 
severe illness, or who has been injured, should be* tested again for colour- 
blindness before he is allowed to resume his duties. Periodic examinations of 
the whole personnel should also be required. Such regulations are generally 
in force on the European railroads. An international commission should be 
called to establish rules for the control of colour-blindness on the sea, and the 
cariying out the same examinations among pilots, masters, and crews of 
steamers and sailing vessels in the navies and the merchant marine." 

We have been often struck by the non-appreciation of beautiful scenery and 
glorious sunsets by persons of otherwise refined tastes and shrewd observation. 
This is, doubtless, to be traced to colour-blindness. It was said that Turner 
was afiected by a disease of the eye, under the influence of which he produced 
his matchless pictures. May it not have been the opposite of cdoar* 
blindness ? 

There is another matter not inseparable from this sulject which may deserve 
consideration, namely, the measuring of distances, particularly at sea, by the 
eye. The number of fatal accidents in the streets may be traced in a great 
measure to the difficulty experienced in estimating distances by the eye, and 
we fear that the deceptive influences of lights, particularly moonlight, tend 
to collisions at sea. 

We cannot conclude these remarks more fitly than by quoting the following 
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observations by the Times on| this important subject: — ^^'The requirements 
laid down by Dr. Jefiries will at first sight appear very stringent; but a 
careful perusal of the £EU$ts brought together in his pages will be sufficient to 
conyince the most sceptical that they are not really in excess of the precautions 
which would be dictated by an enlightened regard for the public safety. He 
gives a list of forty-six German, Austrian, and Hungarian railways upon 
which colour-testing is regularly employed, and he shows how much reason 
there is to believe that the calamitous loss of the ViUe du Havre steamer was 
due to the colour-blindness of a look-out man. We believe that a few English 
railways have instituted c<dour-testing of an imperfect kind ; but we are not 
aware that any action upon the subject, either as regards railroads or ships, 
has been taken by the Board of Trade, to which, in the present state of know- 
ledge, the supervision of this important matter might not unfitly be committed 
by the liegislature." C. If. M. A. 



MAN AND THE OCEAN. 

Divers, Sponge, Cobal, akd Pearl Fishino. 

What wealth has been swamped in the ocean since man first trusted himself on 
its bosom in a structure of his own creation, no human mind can conceive ; 
and yet, assisted by science, man has been enabled to explore the bottom of 
the sea for the purpose of gathering up its treasures and exploring its mys^ 
teries ; but the art of unassisted diving under the water is, of, course, limited 
to our natural constitution. Yet travellers tell us this physical effort can be 
much facilitated by practice from the earliest age. Those of this class that 
can and do stop longest under water are the native divers of Geylon, who dive 
and obtain the pearl oyster. Accustomed from their childhood to sport among 
the waves, it is not to be wondered at that they can remain under water 
longer than an ordinary man. But the labour is very painful to them, and 
firequently they have to retiun to the surface with blood oozing from nose, eare>, 
and mouth. 

There is no work, however painful or homicidal it may be, for which we 
shall not find the men. Thousands consent to bury themselves alive in the 
dark, hot, stifling galleries of mines sunk hundreds of fathoms deep, to explore 
the veins of coal or the metalliferous strata; others make Ho difficulty of 
descending beneath the waves for the purpose of collecting, on rook or sand, the 
sponge, the fantastic coral-line spar, the mother-of-pearl shells. The incessant 
repetition of a violent and unwholesome exercise, terrible dangers, maladies 
which they contract almost infallibly, and which to a greater or less extent abridge 
their days, such are the sacrifices, the martyrdom, by which these poor wretches 
earn their scanty pay. This they call *' gaining a livelihood," and the majority of 
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thenx voluntarily adopt this amphibioQs existence so antagomstic at bottom to 
the physical organisation of man« It ^onld he remarked, nevertheless, tibat 
the diver's profession is not of those which the first-comer consents to embrace. 
It h9a long remained the appanage of certain populations^ among whom it is 
generally hereditary, and who are gradually inured to it by the force of habits 
by the difficulty of finding any other employment for their strength and facul- 
ties, and by the modifications .which an abnormal kind of life slowly ejects in 
the temperament and physiological functions. It is thus that the sponge- 
fishery is exclusively practised by the Greeks and Syrians, that of coral by 
the Genoe9e and Neapolitans, that of pearls and mother-of-pearl in Asia by 
the Cingalese and Malays;, in Amiaaricaby thcf Indians and negroes* 
. , Spoils were formerly caught in tl)e Bed Se^ and along a great pajrt of the 
north coast of Africa. At present th^ fishery is principally pursued by the 
Greeks and Syrians, who make its products the staple of a regular commerce 
with the West. Operations ordinarily begin early in June and terminate in 
October, but the least favourable months are those of July and August. The 
craft sail from Tripoli and other ports in the Grecian Archipelago. Each 
vessel carries from four to six men. The sponges are found at a distance of 
a thousand to two thousand yards out at sea. The finest specimens lie at a 
depth, of tK^lve to twQi^ty fathctms. Those ociUected in shallower waters nre of 
inferior quality. . 

At tke opening of the fisheiy the Greeks and Syrians arp^ee: at Smyrna, 
Beyrout, and Rhodes, in large lateen boats, which they dismantle in order to 
equip the small craft suitable for their operations, and then disperse along the 
coast. The fishery is conducted in two wayp. For the csommoii.. kinds they 
employ three-toothed harppons, by means of which they catch hold of the 
spPDges. But this impl^nent would iujure the finer species ; and in quest. ^^ 
these skilful div]ers deBC^n4 to the bottom of the. sea, and carefully detach 
them with a strong blade. Hence the enormous difference of price between 
tho: diyers' sponges and tl^e barpooned sponges. 

The Greek divers are, as a rule, bolder and more s^ilM than the Syrians. 
While they can remain in the water longer than the Syrians, their fishing is 
generally more abundant. ■ They dive to a depth of twenty-five fathoms, 
while their rivals, for tl^emost part^ cannot descend*beyond fifteen or twenty 
fathoms at the utmost. The product of the sponge-fishery varieei, moreover, 
according to the weather and the circumstances. In 18^7 it was valued at 
an average of 2 pounds 6 ounces avoirdupois for a boat manned by five or six 
divers, and this calculation is confirmed by the most recent documents. The 
proportions of the different qualities in this total are valued approximately 
at one-third of the superfine, pmd two-thirds for the niedium and rough; 
between the two varieties the proportion varies according to locality. The 
Greeks devote themselves more particularly to the filing of the large sponges 
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called Veneiian, alihough they sell them by weight four or five times cheaper 
than the fine sponges ; but the inferiority in price is balanced by the much 
greater facility of the fishing. 

We English have introduced into European commercep within the last few 
years, a species of sponge collected on the shores of diiferent islands in the 
Caribbean Sea, which is known as the Bahama sponge. It is of a peculiarly 
attractive appearance, thanks to its fine close tissue ; but it is hard, strong, 
and without solidity. 

The coral-fishery, as an industry, is of entirely French origin. From the 
middle of the fifteenth century^ France possessed at Calle an establishment 
founded and maintained on purpose for this fishery, which was then wrought 
by a company who had obtained the pdvilege on condition of employing only 
Provencal sailors. In 1701 the company lost its monopoly, and the fishery 
was thrown open to all Frenchmen trading with Barbaxy and the Levant, 
But it was soon engrossed by the Italians, who, having become masters of 
the ancient establishment of the company, entered into the service of the 
State, on certain definite terms of payn^ent* 

In 1796, a decree of the Directory created for the coral-fishery a new 
aociety, which was forbidden to enroll any but French or naturalised sailors, 
or to equip its vessels in any but French ports. This regulation, however^ 
was not very strictly observed. In 1802, Calle was captured by the English, 
who held it until 1816, and during their occupancy of it carried on the coral- 
fishery on a very extensive scale, employing no less than four hundred boats. 
Since 1830, the coral-fishery of Calle has been re-organized by the French 
administration. The Italians who conduct it are subject, as of old, to a tax, 
from which the French sailors are exempt, but, in spite of this bit of '* pro- 
tection," the number of French boats engaged is inferior to that of the foreign. 
Coral is also fished for in the waters of Messina, on the coasts of Sardinia^ 
and those of France in the Gulf of Lyons. 

I have now to describe the maimer in which the coral-fishery is usually 
conducted. Eight men man a felucca, a small boat which when thus em- 
pbyed, takes the name of coraline. These men are always excellent divers. 
^hoy take with them a cross, whose arms are of equal length, and very 
strong ; to each arm is attached a net, shaped like a grappling. A stout rope is 
fastened to the centre of the cross, and the whole is then lowered to the bottom 
of the sea, with sufficient weight to keep it steady. The diver next descends 
to manoeuvre the apparatus, whose arms or branches he moves rapidly round, 
BO as to scrape the rooks to which the coral adheres, and entangle the latter 
^ the nets. After about thirty seconds of this work, the men on board 
the felucca haul at the rope, and pull up cross, diver, coral, and all to the 
surface. 
Xhe greatest part of the coral thus collected Is conveyed to Leghorn 
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where a certain qiiantikyis sold in the rough state for exportation, the re- 
mainder is given over to the lapidaries. 

At Leghorn there exists four great establishments for working the coral, 
besides second and third class factories ; each of the great houses employ 
from two hundred to three hundred hands, so that this industry furnishes 
support to at least a thousand females. ' 

The fishery which furnishes us with pearls and mother-of-pearl is the most 
dangerous, but also the most productive of the submarine fisheries. The 
enormous difference in their value is to be explained, in the first place, by the 
fact that the so-called mother-of-pearl, being found as a constituent principle 
in several species of testaceous molluscs, is comparatively abundant ; while 
the globulose excretions which constitute pearls are only accidental, even in 
the species in which they most frequently occur ; and it is sometimes needful 
to examine twenty to thirty shells before a pearl can be found of a regular 
form and of a certain size. 

In the second place, the order in which the layers of the nacreous substance 
are arranged in the pearl communicate really to the latter certain beautiful 
opaline lights; in a word, that peculiar aspect which the jewellers call 
" orient,*' and which they have vainly sought to imitate by fashioning and 
carefully polishing little balls of nacre. 

The formation of the pearl is always due to the presence between the 
valves of the oyster of a foreign body — a grain of sand or atom of shell, 
around which accumulates the nacreous substance secreted by the hood or 
mantle of the mollusc ; its form and size depend on the position in which the 
nucleus has accidentally been placed, either at the place where the valves are 
widest apart, or near the hinges, or among the fleshy folds of the mollusc. 
The pearl oyster is of much larger dimensions than the common oyster, being 
often more than seven inches in diameter, and from eight to ten inches thick 
They are principally caught in the Strait of Manaar, between the Island of 
Ceylon and the extremity of the Deccan ; but they also inhabit, in the Old 
World, the coast of Japan, the Persian Gulf, and the Bed Sea; and in the New 
World the Gulf of Mexico, and the coasts of Columbia, Ecuador, Chili, Peru, 
and Guiana. 

The fisheries in the Strait of Manaar originally belonged to the Butch. 
The English seized upon them in 1795, and remain their proprietors in virtue 
of the Treaty of Amiens, which definitively ceded to them the Island of 
Ceylon, 

The oyster beds of Manaar comprehend sevei'al banks, one of which occu* 
pies a length of twenty miles. Not to exhaust this bank by Working its whole 
extent at one time, the system of regulated sections has been adopted for 
many years ; the bank has been divided into seven allotments, one of which is 
thrown open to the fishers in succession every year ; so that by the tune the 
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seventh is tnronght, the shellfish of the first have had time to reproduce and 
to develop themselves. 

The fishery commences in he month of Febmary and terminates in that of 
May. As soon as dayh'gfat appears the divers begin their labonrs. They are 
divided into two sections, which alternately dive and rest They dive 
either standing upright ox crouching, but never head foKemost, as is supposed. 
They pinch the nostril, and stop their ears with cotton soaked in oil. VHien at 
the bottom they rapidly pick off all the oysters within their reach, and at a 
given signal are drawn up again by their companions. 

The greatest depth atwhidithe diver can work does not exceed eight or 
nine fathoms, nor can he remsin under water longer than half a minute* 
Those tales which represent certain divers as spending a minute or even several 
minutes under an enormous mass of water, whose pressure is more than two- 
fold that of the atmosphere, are mere fiction ; there does not exist, there never 
existed, any man capable of so extraordinary a feat When the weather is 
&vourable a robust diver will accomplish as many as fifteen or twenty descents 
in one morning, separated by intervals of from ten to fifteen minutes ; under 
adverse circumstances he will not dive more than four or five times. Many of 
these unfortunate people contract at an early age of their career a frightful 
disease, their sight grows weak, their eyes become ulcerated, all their body is 
covered with sores. Others are sometimes stricken with apoplexy on emerging 
from the water, or die of suffocation at the bottom of the sea. I say nothing 
of those who fall victims to the sharks. The shark is the terror of the pearl- 
fisher; the presence of one of those voracious fish, indicated rightly or wrongly 
on the fishing ground, suffices to scatter an entire fleet of boats without even 
ascertaining if there be any real cause for alarm. Were science to come to the 
assistance of these submarine labourers with such dresses as are worn by the 
European diver, much torture might be spared these hardy sons of the ocean,, 
and many useful lives prolonged. A. G. J. 



NOTES ON OEKNEY. 
If an excuse were needed for presenting these Notes on Orkney to the readers 
of this maritime magazine, it might be urged that those interested in our 
seafaring people could hardly fail to be interested in a brief sketch of the 
comparatively littie known Orcadian Archipelago, for here no part of tho 
country is remote from the coasts, and to a large extent the population are a 
seafBuing people, having their occupations either directiy connected with mari- 
time pursuits, or otherwise greatly dependent on them. We do not, however, 
propose so much to deal with the people of Orkney as the country they 
inhabit, and if we persuade some to visit their country, they will soon discover 
for themselves, as we have often done, the sterling good qualities they possess. 
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and pnAMiif esxpm^^e tfome oftbat heaziy'kitidifeas /aod ganial lioJiptality 
for which they, and the inhabitants of the more Nor^em iBlandii, afeo 80 
conspicuous. • ' < . 

The trayeUer. elidOiifK^cl with '' sea legs," and therisfoze aU« i» enter into all 
the pleasures- oC^ra^s^a pacfSage, should not ftil to take advantege of the admi- 
rable steainers leaYiBg Gvasnton, Leith» and Aberdieen twioe a mek, and if 
coming from London cim do no better than take ihe whole trip by water, liie 
r ftocommodation.bj'thiB London and Aberdeen steamers being of a hi^ class. 
On arrival at the Granite* City» he will be able to coatume his joomey by the 
excellent steamers of the Orkney and Shetland Company, in which not only 
will every comfort be fonnd, bat also a bountifally supplied table, genial csp- 
taias who fae thorough sailors, and not the leis pleasant oooipaniofis on ihat 
account. Those not proof agsanst-the rough usage of Keptmie and Hiei bug- 
bear of se^-siokness, may reaoh the Orkneys ;a}most all the way by land, 
crossing tho Pentlaud Firth in three or four hours between Scrabster and 
StronmesB. But what:can.he imagined more braeing t» tho relaxed newes, 
and restorative to tho general. health, than a.. sea voyage to these nozthem 
latitudes, and a few -weeks spent among the breezy hills and on the wirr«>beat 
shores of these is}^ds 2 The busy., overwroi^t lawyer; the London eiexgy- 
man, from his duties in' the crowded courts and alleys of the poor ; the doctor, 
wearied by long nigbtt duties and the £etld almosphere of the ho6pitBl>; the 
anxjous merchant, olid his hardwptked' clerks, all. languishing fer'wantbf 
fresh air ; — to these and such as these how invigorating and health^giving are 
the breves of :ocean, bTaciog the nerves, renewing the strengtdi, ondilayu^ 
in A'f^esh stock of iies^lth.and vigour to do battle. again with the duties and 
tyopbl^s of the evpiy4ay|ifeiliO whifkh they must * ret arn... The Lamttt some 
t^ since pointed put the lie^efijbs.to bo derived by iuTaUdSy.es|»eoiall7 those 
of ^ Qonsumptive tendency); by a visit /to the Orkney and Shetland Isles. 
"The weather, so trying in the South," it rqtnarks at the end of a wet sum- 
mer, " has been continuously fine in the Orcadian Archipelago, where a blue 
and serene sky bends over fields rich in root crops, heathery moorland teem- 
ing with grouse and gojden |>]ovetri and aboui^diug in snipe and woodcock." 
** To all who. wish to combine the restorative conditions of ke^ and jg^eraHy 
dry air with admirable facilities, for the enterprise of the sportsman or the 
naturalist, Orkney, or better still Shetland, in the eloping summer and early 
autumn particularly, is well worth a visit/' The time is not far distant when 
the clain^s here set forth will be more generally acknowledged, and even now 
signs are not wanting that the English tourist has found in the Orkneys 
/' firesh fields and pastures juew *' whereon to plant his ubijiuitous footstep, 
' The best time for a visit to the Orkneys are the months of July and August, 
for then the grey mists of winter have passed away^ the weaker becomes 
settled, and the islands are seen at their best, with bold headland and rocky 
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crag dkpatiiig the flwiy of tl^e vAghkyooeuk^xyt the. Boiooth. idioms ooverod 
with brinittat het^Nige ddpkig down to the everwohanging, tea ; ite wtvat^ aOw 
grey and hn^en,> urge themsehret fonrard witii sallen ro«r» and: break in 
great foantauiB of spray against the jagged rooks and fiaavning headlands ; 
and anon, smiling wiih all the placidity of an inland lake, with hues now 
opaline and now serenest bine, reflecting in their bosom the radiance of the 
summer sky, scarce make more than a thin white line, as they break with a 
dreamy cadence on the sandy shore. The air is fall of sea-birds, who with 
rapid and graceful flight give animation to the scene, and their constant cries 




VIBW OF KIKKWALL. 



harmonise well with the other sights and sounds of animated nature ; mnlti- 
tuded of porpcHses gambolling nnwieldily, flounder hither and thither, and 
occasionally a shoal of finners or whales come to the surface and blow. 

Kirkwall, the principal town of the Orkney Islands, is built close to the 
sea, viewed fifom which it has a most pleasing effect. A long row of houses 
is seen ^ingthe harbour and thickly clustered towards the centre of the 
town, and the grey tower of the old cathedral church of St. Magnus, promi- 
nent above the surrounding houses, stands like some giant Viking exacting 
hbmage from hisinf^ors. On nearer approach the streets are found to be 
very narrow, only just permitting the passage of vehicles, and, except in 
places, it is impossible for two to pass one another. 
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Tbe ettiiedral, wUeh was founded in 1187, was not oompleted till three 
hundred years later, and to the arohsdologist will be found of great interest. 
Within its yenerable walls repose the remains of King Haco (1263), and in 
1290 Qaeen Margaret (the Maid of Norway) was buried there. The Bishop's 




ST. HA0NU8 CATHEDRAL. 

Palace and the Earl's Palace, both in ruins, are hard by the cathedral, and will 
amply repay the time and trouble of a visit. Kirkwall has a fine harbour at 
the head of a land-locked bay, and a pier of considerable length for the 
accommodation of shipping. 

At Kirkwall is the principal Orcadian agency of the Shipwrecked FishermeD 
and Mariners' Society, administered by Captain Robertson, than whom, withoat 
disparagement of the other 1,100 gentlemen who act as honorary agents, it is only 
justice to say the Society possesses no more earnest and efficient helper. It is 
not that this is by any means one of the largest or most important agencies, 
but when the field of operation is compared with results they seem the more 
surprising. At Stromness is another agency, in the hands of Mr. Garriock, 
in one branch of which, namely, the enrolling of members, he is very success- 
ful. The Society also has agencies at St. Margaret's Hope, where Mr. 
Wallace acts as honorary agent, and at Holm (pronounced Ham) and Westray. 

The returns, as is frequently the case where the sea&ring population i^ 
large, indicate that considerably more is disbursed by the Society than received 
through other channels in the same place ; at Kirkwall only has the agency 
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been Belf-snpiKwtiBg, and to the vaagy of Captain fiobertaon in oondaeting it 
is due this aatisfiMtoij atate of thinga. 







YDEW OV iXBOMMaSS. 



The visitor to Orkney, though his stay be brief, will be almost sure to visit 
the Mound of Maeshowe and the standing stones of Stenness. The Mound, 




MASSEOWE. 



thoagh evidently -01 remote antiquity, has never been Batisfact(ftily aooounted 
for. Itis atumulusjmzxonnded by a trench, probably formed by removal, of 
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tkefisrthUifowxi ti^poitthevioand. Theintarioy IS'YeAbidlrbjra^ld^iiinsowpas. 
sage between 2 feet and 3 feet high and broad. AfturlMtrectlfi^ this passage for 
a distance of 54 feet a chamber some 15 feet square and 18 feet high is reached, 
with curious cells of small dimensions led into by veiy narrow passages on 
three of its sides. The walls, floors, and ceiling of this remarkable tomb or 
habitation are each formed of a single stone, and numerous runic characters 
are inscribed on them. Mr. Farrar, writing on the subject, says : *' The low 
and narrow cells, as well as the passage leading to the interior, fully justify 
the opinion that it was undoubtedly at one time a place of burial'' The 
inscriptions have been the cause of much controversy, but the opinions ex- 
pressed are so divergent one from another that the value of all is very 
questionable. There are nearly 1,000 inscriptions, forming, it is understood, 
one of the most important antiquarian collections of the kind. 

The Standing Stones of Stenness, placed on the verge Oc a beantiM sheet 
of water divided into two parts, called Stenness and Hai»fty, by a long cause- 
way and the bridge of Brogar, are considered as second only to Stoneheoge. 
The semicircle on the side near Maeshowe is composed of immense blocks of 
stone, from 12 feet to 15 feet and upwards in height : one lying on the ground 
measures 18 feet in length. Weird and " uncanny" do these huge monuments 
of an extinct superstition appear when viewed at night in the pale light of 
the moon, standing like tlie petrified outposts of some army of giants ; or what 
is more, to the purpose, recall tp mind4:he time, when the worshipper^ .of Odin 
and Thpv ga^bered aj^ound these their temples and invoked the. aid'^ of their 
gods in some plundering expedition or bloody enterprise, sealing the compact 
with fearful rite and hideous sacrifice; for here was found the sacrificial 
altar, recognised by a hole cut through it, to which the victim was fastened. In 
later times the rural lovers gave their troth by clasping hands through this 
stone. In the Transactions of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries is given an 
account of Norse marriages taking place at this stone. The couple are de- 
scribed as attending at the Temple of the Moon ** where the woman in presence 
of the man fell down en her knees and prayed the god Odin (for such was the 
name of the god whom they addressed on this occasion) that he would 
enable her to perform all the promises and obligations she had made and was 
to make to tbe ypiing.<m$n present ; after which they both went to the Temple 
of the Sim*. where the man prayed in like manner before the woman. Then 
they went to the stone of Odin, and the man being on the one side and the 
woman on ti^^^^^^^they took hold <»F each other's right hand tiirough the hole 
in it, and there swdce^ be constant and faitfafnl to each^ether.*' Sir Walter 
Scott does not regard these stones as Druidical, and uses their ezisteBceas fior- 
nishing an irresistible refutation of the opinion of such antiquaries as hold 
thit'the efo^i^ ti8batl^eallMDl<iiiditat'#ere!jpQ^^ 
Thef eusfom, he' 0ayii<,'^adLaB pritalfat iii SotAdbMa; MMiinsOmA QKfBiUm 
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aii4 a^ coiyiipioa to the myijUoloig^y.of Oiia as toDrjudioial superatitiop, and 
proYc^.hia cantexMiQa l)j the at»teme;it that the Dxuida nfexe never in Orkt^j. 
It mn^t.pot ^e supposed ijaoX to the antiquaiy oii^y; the Orkneys are a field 
of inte^st and enjoyment.. To the lover of nature in all her changing moods, 
whajt ^an be more (leh'ghfcful than to attain to the summit of some great eleva- 




THE OLD MAS CF UOY. 



tion, such as Wideford Hill, and in on« direotion tfl^ke the varied view of 
undida/fing purple" hills- and enltivated lands, the dotted houses, and the monu- 
ments of antiquity at Stefiness and Maeshowej or in another direction the 
bdundless esjpAnse of t^e broad Atlantic, whose restfess swell oomes roUIng in 
ameng tbe unyielding roeks^ Northwtirds we see an endkSs profosion ofjdotted 
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islandi, skerries, and holms. Here lying as in shade, dark wiUi their heathery 
covering, are the islands of Westray, Eday, and North Bonaldsay ; and inter- 
spersed, green and varied, are the islands of Egilsay, Shapinsay, Stronsay, and 
Sanday. Numerous points of equal interest will be found by the enterprising 
visitor, which we must leave to be discoverdd, only contenting ourselves with a 
cursozy view, and pointing to a few of the most striking objects of interest The 
clifif and rock scenery of Sandwick are very fine, the precipices being of great 
height, and the sea breaks with immense force against them^ throwing up 
clouds of spray so dense and far-reaching as to render the freshwater springs 
miles away quite salt But it is at Hoy that some of the finest rock scenezy 
will be found. Here the sea caves are numerous and of great extentj the oliff 
of stupendous height, in places exceeding 1,100 feet 

The Old Man of Hoy, at one time a part of these cliffs, has, perhaps 
thousands of years ago, become detached, but retains its upright position, and 
is a most striking object, whether viewed from the cliffs or from the sea. Its 
height is about 450 feet, and to us it appeared to cover somewhere about one- 
fourth of this space of ground at its base. 

It will thus be seen that whether the tastes of the traveller to these islands 
be antiquarian, artistic, or sporting, or if he merely seeks relaxation and 
health, or aU combined, he will come away fully satisfied with, it may be, the 
fruits of researches in some old cathedral, palace, tower, or ruin, or some new 
light may be thrown on an obscure page of history, as he investigates the 
Temnants of the Norseman's castle or the Pictish house. The artist and 
lover of nature will everywhere find something to charm and attract, and the 
invalid inhaling the sweet soft breezes, and cut off from the hurly-burly of 
busier scenes, will enjoy and profit by the rest and quiet, and all, it is believed, 
will gain by so great a change of scene and climate, and so complete a rest 
from the cares and duties inseparable from modem city social life. 

Especially has the geologist an endless field for research, for Hugh Miller 
writing of the Old Bed Sandstone in Orkney says : '* It furnishes more fossil 
fish than every other geological system in England, Scotland, and Wale's, from 
the coal measures to the chalk inclusive. It is in short the land of fish, and 
could supply with ichthyolites by the ton and by the ship-load the museums 
of the world." It was from the same fossil bed that Hugh Miller took the 
famous '* Asterolepis of Stromness," by means of which he upset the Dar- 
winian theory of development. The sportsman will find fish of all kinds to 
repay his skill, and the ornithologist will discover an endless variety of the 
feathered tribe in caves and rocks, on sea and land. 

The pleasing duty remains of returning thanks to Mr. Peace, the publisher 
of a most complete Handbook to the Orkneys, from which we have refreshed 
our memory i^ stringing together these notes, and al^ 16^ his oourtesy in 
assisting w^ the views with which they are illustrated. Ltkdom Sajondsss. 
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THE OLD SEA-CAPTAINS— THEIR COUEAGE AND 
THEIR PEAR. 

Th£7 were a noble race, those grand sea-captains who, in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, plunged, as it were, blindfold, into unknown seas, there to grope 
for the new countries which were to be at a later time the fair homes of their 
descendants. 

But they were rough men too, rougher even than their times— as adventurous 
spirits too often are — and rough, indeed, that era was. Yet, as we look back 
at them from our own more thoughtful age, we shall find that the roughness 
was often only an over-grown courage and hardihood, the almost natural 
outcome of a period when it was considered as innocent to possess slaves as 
to be the owners of land and gold, or goods of any other kind. 

The very virtues of such days could not but be deeply stained ;— for if it was 
right to own the slaves, who were hardly treated as well as we use our cattle, — 
it could scarcely be wrong, in their eyes, to trade in human flesh and blood, 
with its soul and its affections. The very laws between nation and nation were 
of the loosest kind, and the readiest redress for wrong or insult was often not 
the use of an organised army, but the unchecked and unguided use offeree, for 
revenge, self-preservation, or plunder, viz. the adventurer, the buccaneer, and 
the freebooter* To them, the exercise of their career was as lawful in the eyes 
of God and man, as in our day we regard the brave struggles of our soldiers in 
the wars of their country. 

We hardly wonder that these rough sea-captains, with their rougher crews, 
were what they were, but we do discover with surprise how much that is 
better and greater was added to a self-forgetting courage that we can never 
cease to admire ; for they had courage of more kinds than one — a courage that, 
alas ! is too much wanting now*— that grand moral courage which never 
flofiered them to be ashamed of their principles, or of letting their true colours 
float freely whether in storm or calm. 

Whence came this double courage, which is one of the rarest things to be 
found on land or sea ? It grew from these fine old sailors' fears ! They feared 
Ood, and mere, not cukamed to say io. And fearing Him they dared death in 
battles and in tempest with a thoughtful trust that was a counterpoise to the 
recklessness of fight ; and that gave, when tossed by greedy waves, the serenity 
of mind that made Master Gilbert say, when his last storm came, '' We are as 
near God on sea as on the land."* 

; ; i . _ 

* I find that this saying has also been attributed to some of the Genoese and 
other navigators: it is therefore more than probable that it had become the ordinary 
wotdsbywfiiohthey strengthened their own courage, and that of their crew in 
times ^danger.. 
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Ajy they not only feared God, but felt His presence. Thdy had, indeed, 
much to leanL of His holiness and piority which we lauuw hettef than tiiey— 
but there was, too, many a pore and tmly noble Hfeiamong these rongh seamen, 
as well as the religions fear and trust that could always own and feel Him 
near. ] . 

Let us tell of one of Drake's escapes. The * Golden Hind/, which was in a 
crazy condition, had been repaired as best he could on the Island of Celebes, 
and for some weeks following he had to make his way among shoals and 
islets, which there were then no charts to 8(how, till^at last (Jan. '9th, 1580) 
they sailed pleasantly along, belieying that they were safe in deep water ; when, 
running before a. fair wind under fulj sail, she struck upon a rock, where she 
remained inunovable. It was the first watch. Notwithstanding the. force of 
the shock, the ' Hind * had sprung no leak. Bo^tts were lowered to sound and 
try if she could be so. anchored as to draw her off intp ^cep water, but the rock 
was so abrupt that, at even a few yards' distance, no bottom was to be found. 

In this helpless condition they had to await the dawn. With the first gleam 
of light a fresh effort was made to find an anchorage. It was fruitless as that 
attempted in the darkness. No help was within reach ; but they did not 
abandon hope. There was still no leak in the ship ; the ebb tide had left tbe 
heavily laden craft in six feet of water, and she could not float in less than 
thirteen ; but tliere was still cause for hope. The strong gale blew in a direction 
which prevented her &lling over with the ebb. There was no*apathy, no 
recklessness, no despair. Drake and his crew were calm, cool, and resolute, 
as only a seaman can be at such an hour. 

Every possible effort ihust be made. The ship must be lightened. But 
another important duty was to be performed first, prahe summoned his crew 
to prayers, 

lake Saint Paul when he assured the ship's company of the scifety of all on 
board, they now felt assured of deliverance. The brave men, who knew iio 
fear but that of God, had now faith to trust to His care. Calmly they set to 
work. A quantity of meal, eight guns and three tons of cloves were thrown 
overboard ; but the ' Hind ' wad as deep in the water as before. Let us hear 
what one of her crew has said: — 

** We stuck fast firom eight o'clock of the night till four o'clodc of the next 
afternoon, being, indeed, out of all hop6 to escape the danger, but our general, 
as he had always hitherto showed himself courageous and of good confidence 
in the mercy and protection of God, so now he continued in the same, and lest 
he should seem to perish wilfully, both he and we clid oxa best endeavour to 
save ourselves, which it pleased God so to bless that, in the end, we clejared 
ourselves most happily out. of the danger.'' 

^ep: (Xfm e^rts wei;e ip^e efiect^v|9^)^y An,9Ye^,oy€ir .T^hichi}4i$gr >94 ^ 
control. The wind fell with the tide, and before the flood set in,. Tiered iuttf 
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Tovai thfif oompAas ; sodd^ly ^e abip 1^6«Ie4 to the otbar sida» a^xl| {posened 
bj the nhooki plunged uitadee^ wi^tei:, .wJad^h fi^^ her free, from danger. 

Siieh weire aome, nay» nwiy of ":t|ie mw^iejrs. of old." Wkub do we )iear 
of some of those gf to-day? . 

We seed say notihing of Que couragef of the British Navy» Imit 'vre. aroi ofibea 
told that now in no class of metn isither^ so IMtle orMPOie, i^id, geni^reiUy epea^flLg^ 
so few* instances of nkiseoodiMst. W«- heajr of c^^ptainjifter Cka^ptaiii^ eaQh of 
whom fears God as imlj $» did f'ljeoois DxfJ^ mi whp niinter. jO^x v^m for 
prayers M w«U.aa he. T>iei4 w^re-po-^^all^ ''•go^d.^o^d ^e^" Yfk^^^^Haim 
had eYexytbing agaui8t.tb«ia,jrg)igjkW9ly and ,npii9]:f^» &ikI liM^tO', or .nothing 
done to help» L«t us thfoJi Crod 4^.ihie 9ta^#of thixi^s^ is passing awej^wA 
that in our merchant nsiTy, ita ahiihownerp.and captains aro; f^ilpwing, in, [the 
steps of the Admiral^ a«d Hco; M^y Q^y's officers, ^and mucl^ is , doi^e . tp fielp 
onr.merehloitaeaiftea to asoasa thQ^triy^^ at^.fyr t)ie^,.ffnd. gply^ th^Oi i^oma-^ 
thingj^tterin th«tt?la<B^» : .,:.••: 

And of one thing let our sailors never doubt. No oth^,4a9a of In9^.^a^ so 
laige a Bfaare of our love and adm&r^tiou^ «9 tl)at vM^k ^ Sn^i^l^mfea b^stQW 
npen fiivt-diass British saamftn;. a<Mi thoee» who hard my^r fia^ ^t iipopr a 
qoarter-deck, who have iio perBonal i^i^i^t im (hipt^s M tr^idPytaire :^U .^f^n 
among the readiest^ Iho«^.'nnc9ofllti0uons« to expp-^asitlMlir f eg|ur4a|id4|yB^pi»thy 
by giving all pati8ifal& hdlf^^wid, loflen. H t^^^aoatiofi a» aelf-dam^ j^t (^od only 
BeeB)*to fiioafa» who are in the ico^t oC the JilQittle whieh is bqing. w^ged for Jack» 
against ihe enemiea wh&BH he is too l^adly and unsuspieioucf ta fight hi^QeU 



THE J^OTION OP SXPEMS;':OK, SCIENCE FOB SAtLOBS: 

Si){(:^i«(%'laflt wrote onthis ifabjeoiin.the iJulif mimbeirjofthe filnft^aacKSt 
MiRiir]&b,;i.9.oti't' The Tmok*«il^CYdn Slibrms;^ oib^ rHtdersUiaa^^ had many 
illusttufibas' of the motion of storms from'tbeiWast; OfarGi^ranfBtlaiiLtioIkinki 
m^ hdVO agedn and ag^n Waitoed'as' of 4pf roachiqg bad weatherji and notsLfew^ 
popular skits have been made on the weather prophets^ and indeed the fanner 
as well as tiie Bailor> ha^«aid that i^ AmuBricaQs:are' wekomel to keep tii^ 
cyoloii«j^'jrori^(ttneoonsdm^tionjt"« ■ : 

Oertflitdf pao^le'hav# kbk^it cwithildoitooast i0KiteMBioaai/wb^:.{hey have 
i^ead so often in the daily papers that another storm was comings aaroaa the 

^ ' i &UU ' . ' " . ' ' ■ ,".. : — :: . »;; - — — ' : • — -^-t : — : — 

*^ AutJ^^ of/'Lays and Ebympa. for. HpuKs at Sea," "Tattered Ba^pneirs,'* 
'* Light on the Lee Bow," &c. , . "^ . \ ' : 

t liymns^'bennderstood Ihat the Warnings come from 'the^^^(eu>'^tfrA;fi■(&faW, and 
not from thiB tJliited States aiithorltiesi t;hey are not objectioiiiBibfe 6h that accoont 
bTit^^ti|^^^^Jl}lpJB<otmeal afr t<|L'ih«r lolata/wpeitf-xwhioh .lihe .pM(9iMat9oa.<are 
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Atlantic in this summer of 1879, and while the fanner has apprehended the 
worst consequences to his Rowing crops, and has actually seen them swept 
away by the rain-flood, our sailors' wives and children and parents have had 
reason to entertain not less serious and watchful apprehensions. 

Yet while all these had cause to repine, they would remember that no 
human effort could stay the storms in their course. 

For centuries past storms have traversed the same tracks, and man had no 
means of warning his neighbours of their approach ; and we cannot tell how 
much worse matters might have been, how many more disasters might have 
occurred^ if we had not known of these storms till they reached our shores. 

The fact is, we have no means of estimating negative results (so called}. 
This holds good in a moral sense, too, for we take precautions against possible 
evils, but cannot tell thereby how many evils have been prevented. 

Our readers will, we hope, reslise in some measure that a great work in the 
cause of humanity is going on, and that the electric telegraph is of the highest 
value in this good cause. 

The telegraph has revolutionised the methods of meteorology and weather 
study. It has united all the great observers, and enabled them, so fu as 
fortelling weather is concerned, to work for one great purpose. 

Marine meteorology is making great strides, and has done since Mauiy 
wrote his book on the " Meteorology of the Sea," and the United States of 
America are certainly foremost in this work, and a report from the United 
States Signal Office recently published states : *'The time cannot be &r 
distant when vessels leaving any Atlantic port may be informed whether any 
notable disturbance exists at sea, and where it is likely to threaten the voyage." 

Now we may as well say, as we have intimated before, that in the present 
state of our knowledge there are obstacles in the way of laying down *' precise 
rules" as to the exact course a storm may take. If we could have warning 
sti^tions in Mid-Atlantic the difficulty of estimttting where a stprm would 
strike the European coasts would be immensely reduced, and in sailing to and 
from America the seamen might then be enabled to take a course outside 
the storms. 

We cannot, however, attempt any hasty measures, the true study of this 
science is only conmiencing, and we have yet to wait, but work while we wait, 
for those reliable rules whioh will enable the seamen to find f* a fiair wind and 
a favourable current/ 

But seamen themselves can help to this desirable result, and we hope they 
may be assisted by the use of the '* New Barometer Manual," which we expect 
will i^hortly be issued by the Meteorological Office, London. We anticipate 
the editor will as far as possible show how the sailor may study the indications 
of coming storms. We desire above all things in this^ matter that the sailor 
should be enabled to ascertain his position at sea in relation to the progress of 
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stonmi, to know whether he ie aetudUff ioiUng into a storm track or not. At 
present he is warned whenin port or in a roadstead, bat he has very little 
means of knowing what atmospheric diatorbanoes are brewing around his ship 
at sea. 

The United States Beport, referred to above, farther says : *' A ship at sea 
becomes one of the best of stations for a simultaneous system (that is, for 
charting observations). The value of the record is enhanced by the change of 
the slup's location occurring within each period of twenty-four hours. There 
is no sea-going vessel bat which carries human life, and each ought to carry 
by compulsion, if need be> meteorological instraments. The smallest craft in 
caring for its own safety, may use them enough to add to the value of the 
most extensive record. The work cannot, from its nature, be for the selfish 
good of any section." 

We are inclined to believe that the United States Office has shown as great, 
if not greater, practical results, than that of any other country, since the 
Conference on Maritime Meteorology held in London in 1874 Seamen 
especially should read the report of that Conference, published in 1876. 

The States Signal Office commenced the publication of a daily bulletin, 
exhibiting international simultaneous reports on 1st of July, 1875. The daily 
issue of a chart or wefither map embracing the area of the whole northern 
hemisphere commenced in July, 1878. '* It exhibits the co-operation for a 
single purpose of the civilized powers of the world north of the equator." This 
is a very bold and noble undertaking, and does credit to our kin across the 
ocean. 

We wish to point out that the instrumental observations advocated by the 
report quoted are not all that are required for the safety of a ship at sea ! 
they help to build up the foture edifice, but our sailors want to understand 
more of cloud indications. 

It is to be hoped the forthcoming New Barometer Manual will contain 
fiome useful and practical instruction to sailors on clouds. 

In the meantime we quote from Admiral Fitzroy's Manual, published in 
1860 : ** High upper clouds crossing the sun, moon or stars, in a direction 
different from that of the lower clouds, or the wind then felt below, foretell a 
change of wind." 

" After fine clear weather, the first signs in the sky of a coming change are 
usuaUy light streaks, curls, wisps, or mottled patches of white distant cloud, 
which increase, and are followed by^an overcasting of murky vapour that 
grows into cloudiness. This appearance, more or less oily, or watery, as wind 
or rain will prevail, is an infallible sign." S. H. M. 
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' n.— First VorrAOK— Fbom the CnicuMiTAVlOATfoK of 'Nfew Zkalakd. 
Our navigator had made his passage round the northern island early in 
February, 1770, and he then sailed eastward throttgh the straits (Cook's 
Straits), and directed his course southward along the eastern coast of what 
proved to be aiaother island, and sailed round to the western entrance of the 
straits.* Boisterous weather prevented any landinjr, and this passage occupied 
five weeks. 

The north island was called Eaheinomanwe, and the south Tovy Poenammo. 

Cook learnt little about the inhabitants, except those of the north, and 
these were almost unapproachable. They had no Cattle, and feed on fish or 
the flesh of dogs ; neither had they any fruit '* except a berry which has neither 
sweetness nor flavour." These people were warlike and lived in " perpetual 
danger,'* every village being fortified ; and they eat their enemies killed in 
battle. (We imagine that New Zealand has improved under English rule.) 

In concluding the account of this part of his labours, Cook remarks : 
*^ Thus far our navigation has ce^taifily been unfavourable to the notion of a 
southern continent." 

He set sail on 31st March and steered westward. On tiie 18th the appear- 
ance pf certain birds indicated that he was Hearing some land, and on the next 
day saw land (Point Hicks). He took a northerly course along the east coast 
of New Holland, giving names to the capes and hills, and recording their 
bearings, &c. as he proceeded ; and towards the end of April the ship entered 
a bay called Botany Bay (to which place our convicts were sent eighteen years 
after). TThe place was called Bdtany Bay from the quantity of plants which 
Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander foutid there. 

Cook could not induce the natives — ^he called all the people in those parts 
** Indians" — to accept his offers of friendship ; and though he placed in their 
huts gifts which were attractive to most South- Sea islanders, they were fouud 
days after, untouched. . . j . .: 

On one occasion two 'vaKaiit ' naiJvfes Opposed Cook's landing, ' and threw^ 
lances. Tupia's' language wais not uhddrsbocid "hy these New Hollanders, and 
no friendly impression could be made upon them. Cook says of these two 
brave defenders of'their country, ** I could Hot but admire their courage." 

On the 6th of May the * Endeavour' sailed, steering N.N.E., along the 
shore, and Cook continued' his survey. Parties of the naked natives x^ere 
occasionally seen. Land&igs Were effected to obtain food and water, but with 
very little success. 

Cook had reached lat. 16° 20' S. when he found a bay he called Trinity 
Bay, it being discovered on Trinity Sunday. He had navigated a dangerous 
coast to the extent of 1,300 miles without any aid of chart or sailing directions. 
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Tlie BftDMs giv^ lo Vl90HjBt^Q9{&^ or jhUla wer^ not HMnotiaLikof 4i9tre0S'of 
any kind ; bat sow lie appraised a point whioh be called Cape Tribulation 
(islat. ler 6'. a. and loi^g. 2W B9' W.) Tbis name was suggested by tbe 
miifbutunes wbioh befell tbe.voTagem^ 

It was on the 10t)i Jnn9 ti^ yass^l was steored .along. tbA sh^caN. by W. ; 
at tbree or Ibor leagues' duifcaqee two juslands were observod in lai ia° .3. As 
night oame on the sail, was sbfxrtenedi andl^a ship hauled, off shore £.N^. 
and N.£., .elose upon tha. wind» in order t<ii aToid the roeloi tbat appeared to 
the N. by W.. The watev deepened from fourteen to twenty-one fathoms, but 
it suddenly shaUowad to eight fathoaML< lirerybody waa (Hidered to his post. 
The water again deep«nefl, and the shoals w^re supposed to have been passed. 
It was a treachef oua ground. All e^coept " tha watch. 7 retired ; but suddenly, 
atXOo'dock, the ship stn^ck. '* In a f^w moments everybody was upon deck 
with countenances whiq^ sufficiently ei^P^nessed the hosroraol the situation." 
AU sails ware.tstoi in^ianji the boats hojsted ont Thesbiphad boenlifted 
over the ledge of a coral reef, and placed in. a. hollow with three or four 
Cftthomsof water. She ^emt with great -Yiolenae on, the rock,, and the men 
could scarcely keep npon their legs. The moonlight showed that the 
sheathing boards from the bottom of .the ship, were floating away, the 
false .keely too, was braieen o£ Puimps were set to work ; guns» ballast, and 
other beayy materM to, that oiitant of 50 . tons' weight; ware thrown overboard, 
eyeiy man exerted himself to the utmost, and was seriously impressed with 
th dftoger of the aituatioii. Not an oath was heard among them ; the habit 
of proftMieness, however strong* being instantly subdued by the dread of in- 
eomng guilt when dea& ssQmed to be soiuear." 

It would be well if all men coul4 be i^presaod -with a. sense of the awful 
iniquity of profane swearing at all seasons, and not abi^ when death, stares 
them in the face.. 

Day broke upon the acanOi.wb^n, <^ iroyagers.i^ealise^ inore cleariy the 
danger of the situflttm.. for Iptn^. .w;aa ei^t lessnas off! Tbex^e was one 
favouring circumstancenrtha wind died away to a c^JUu. But the ship leaked, 
and three pumps war^ &ti w^k^ % IctOTtb. ppe , proved useless. It was feared, 
howey^» that Ae vessel w^^uld sink m de^ water when she was drawn out. of 
this rocky basin, while the boats were not capable of carrying all the crew. 

Qpgk remsj^ks : '' To tliose only T^ho have waited in a statb.of such suspense, 
death haa approached in, all hi^ t^iTJora; and. as the diiea^dful.moment thatwas 
to deteiiinjine our fate caiae OQ,,ei^ery0|xe s^w his own, sensations. pictured in 
tbe .countenance of hup companiQii^/' . 

[We would ask the reader to reflect a moment on this, scene, and^ try to 
realise what that terror must be. It is just that condition of things, as here 
portrayad by Cook, that makas shipwreck so terrible. Hale men, full of bodily 
vigour and health, not struck instantaneoualy as by a weapon and unsensed. 
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but in fiiU consdotuness of perU and in' such despair, ^ratoliiBg, as the Bioments 
pass, for the last plunge which must carry them into a watery grave !] 

The tide flowed, exerdons of hauling off the ship were redoubled in spite of 
the terrible doubt which haunted the crew, but it was found that the leak did 
not gain on the pumps, and this inspired new confidMice. 

We cannot trace all the details of tiie liieans used for getting the ship into a 
place of safety, and it must suffice to Mty diat another night was passed with 
the ship afloat, and making only fifteen inches of water per hour. The next 
morning Cook set sail and stood for the land, and at nine passed Hope 
Idlands, and soon after found a faiarbotir— a place of refhge in whicli the ship 
Was placed, and our great navigator says : "It is remarkable that in the 
whole course of our voyage we had seen no place which, in our presait cir- 
cumstances, could have afforded us the same relief" This place was named 
" Endeavour Biver." Here the ship was refitted. It was found that a pi^ce 
of rock was broken off and remained in the hole it had made, and so prevented 
the ingress of the water to a large extent. 

While the ship was under repair, the naturalists made- good use of their 
time. The kangaroo was then first- discovered. Turtle and fish were plentiful, 
and afforded valuable refreshment- to- the voyagers, and speGLklng of the 
former, Cook says : "What we caught, as well as the fish, was always equallj 
divided among us all by weight, the meanest person on boArd having the same 
share as myself." 

The ship left her refuge on 5fh August, but did not reach the open sea tiU 
the 10th. Considerable difficulties of navigation presented themselves, as we 
trace in the names given to points and channels, as Cape Flattery, Point Look- 
out, among the rocks and shoals ; and Provident Cbannel, which afforded a 
second delivery to the ship. 

Cook threaded his way among many islands on the N.E.- of New Holland, 
amid many hair-breadth escapes, and on 2^rd August left Booby Island and 
steered W.N.W. towards New Guinea, wliioh he proved to be separate firom 
New Holland. A landing was att^pteil, but the islanders shinred great 
determination to resist it, and our ntivigafor preveilited a conflict, remarking, 
'* I should have regretted the necessity of such a xneasure, if I had been in 
want of the necessaries of life." 

He made no further delay but sailed westward, on September 3rd, till he 
touched an island called Savu, then subject to the Dutch, and procured^ 
though with difficulty, some provisions. Buffaloes were boui^t for a musket 
a -piece. Sheep, fowls, eggs, limes, and palm-syrup were also purchased. 

On September 2l8t the ship was got under sail and steered away to the 
westward, and at 4 a.m. on October dnd - she fetched the coast of Java. 
Poor Tupia was very ill^ and required firuit, and the buffiiloes wanted graas. 
A boat was sent ashore. The Indians of Java proved friendly, and supplied 
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four cocoa-nuts and a bunch of plantains for a shilling, and helped to out grass 
for the cattle. The country is described as ** one continued wood with a 
▼ery pleasant appearance/' Cook then proceeded to Batavia, where he 
found English and Dutch ships. 

The ' Endeavour ' had so many defects that it was determined to repair her 
at this port, or rather on an island called Onrust. 

The voyagers soon felt the ill-efifects of the climate. Tupia's health failed 
rapidly, and his boy Tayeto was seized with inflammation of the lungs, of 
which he died. Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander were attacked by fever, in fact, 
almost all the voyagers were sick. What was attributed to climate was no 
doubt due to the accumulation of dirt and the malaria of swamps. There was 
some suspicion about bad water, to which, no doubt^ some of the sickness was 
attributable. Does not much disease in the present day arise from impure 
water ? It is not air alone that is at fault. 

The vessel's bottom was in a worse condition than was expected, some of 
the planks being no thicker than the sole of a shoe, and yet she had sailed 
for hundreds of miles along a most dangerous coast On December 8th, the 
* Endeavour * was completely refitted, and anchored in Batavia Heads. On the 
26th the voyagers again set sail with forty sick on board. The surgeon, Tupia, 
his boy, and four others, had died at Java. Cook proceeded towards the Cape of 
Good Hope. HetouchedatPrince'sIslandon January 5th, 1771. Here he pro* 
cured a fresh supply of food and water. After leaving this island sickness 
became more fatal — *' almost every night a dead body was committed to the 
sea." Mr. Green, the astronomer, fell a victim ; twenty-three persons died on 
this passage. The Cape was reached on March 15th, and the Governor gave 
every assistance in his power, and the sick were landed and lodged in a com- 
fortable house. The ' Houghton,' Indiaman, was at the Cape, and reported 
faaving lost in India thirty or forty men by sickness, and many were then in a 
helpless condition on board. 

On April 13th the 'Endeavour' was got ready for sea again, but the sick 
had not all recovered. Cook says : ^ We proceeded in our voya^fe homeward 
without any remarkable incident ; and on the morning of the 29th we crossed 
our first meridian, having circumnavigated the globe iuthe direction from east 
to west, and consequently lost a day, for which we made an allowance at 
Batavia. At daybreak, on May Ist, we saw the island of St. Helena ; and at 
noon we anchored in the road before James's Fort." 

On May 4th Cook weighed anchor, and went to sea in company with the 
' Portland,' man of-war, and twelve sail of Indiamen. These ships outsailed 
the * Endeavour ' and were lost sight of on the 23rd. Cooke continued his . 
coarse homeward, and the boy Nicholas Young, who had first descried New 
Zealand, was the first to see, on June 10 th, Old England once more ; he saw 
the Lizard Point. The ' Endeavour ' ran up Channel, and Cook landed at 
Deal at 3 p.m. on Jane 12th S. H. M. 
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'")¥ all the lands sitnated near or within the Arctic circle, none enjoys a more 
L^mperate climate thaii the Norwegian coast Here, and nowhere else 
rhroughout the northern world, the birch and the fir-tree climb the moun- 
tain slopes to a height of 700 or 800 feet above the level of the sea, as far as 
the 70th degree of latitude ; here we find still a flourishing agriculture in the 
interior of the Malanger Fjord in 69.° On the opposite side of the Pokr 
Ocean extends the inaccessible ice belt of East Greenland ; Spiizbergen and 
Mova Zembla are not 400 miles distant from Talvig and Hammerfest, and yet 
these ports are never blocked with ice, and even' in the depth of winter remain 
:^onstantIy open to navigation. What are the causes which in this favoured 
region banish the usual rigours of the Arctic zone ? How comes it that the 
Mnter even at the North Cape (mean temperature 4- 22°) is much less severe 
than at Quebec (mean temperature -f 14"^), which is situated 26* of latitude 
nearer to the equator ? 

-* The high mountain chains which separate Norway from , Sweden and Fin- 
head, and keep off the eastern gales issuing from the Siberian wastes, while 
Its coasts lie open to the mild south-westerly winds of the Atlantic, no doubt 
account in some measure for the comparative mildness of its climate ; but 
the main cause of tills phenomenon must no. doubt be sought for in the sea. 
The beneficent and mysterious Gulf Stream sends a considerable portion of 
its waters through the wide portal between Iceland and Great Britain, towards 
the coasts of Norway. Of course its warmth diminishes as it advances to the 
north, but this is imparted to the winds that sweep over it^ and thus it not 
Inerely brings the seeds of tropical plants from Equatorial America to the 
coasts of Norway, but also the far more important advantages of a milder 
temperature. 

The soil of Norway is generally rocky and sterile, but the sea- makes up for 
the deficiencies of the land, and with the produce of their fisheries, of their 
forests, and their mines, the inhabitants are able to purchase the few foreign 
articles which they require. The Norwegian peasant is a free man on the 
scanty bit of ground which he has inherited from his fathers, and he has all 
the virtues of a freeman. His religious feelings are deep and sincere, and the 
Bible is found in every hut. His courage and his patriotism are abundantly 
proved by a history of a thousand years. Public education is admirably cared 
for, and every town has its public library. 

It is difficult to imagine a more secluded solitary life than that of the 
" bonderf ," or peasant proprietors, along the northern cpast of Norway. The 
farms, confined to small patches of more fruitful ground scattered along the 
fjords, at ^^e foot or on the sides of the naked mountains, are ^equentlj many 
miles distac*^ from their neighbours, and the stormy winter cut9 o^ all com- 
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mnnicatioii between them. Thus every fii mily, reduced to its own resources, 
forms as it were a small commonwealth, which has but little to do with the 
external world^ and is obliged to rely for its happiness on internal harmony 
and a moderate competency. Strangers seldom invade their solitude, for they 
are far from the ordinary tracks of the tourist, and yet a journey from Bron- 
theim to Hammerfest and the North Cape affords many objects of interest. 
The only mode of commdnicaiion is by sea, for the land is everywhere inter- 
sected by deep Qords, bounded by one continuous chain of precipitoas cliffs 
a&d rocks, varying from one to four thousand feet in heighti A steamer leaves 
the port of Ihrontheim every week, and conveys the traveller in five or six 
days to the remote northern terminus of his journey. 

Itmtrmerable isles of eveiy size, from a few yards in diameter to as many 
miles, stud the line of coast, and between these and the mainland the steamer 
ploughs her way. Sometimes the channel is as narrow as the bed of a 
river, at others it expands into^a mighty lake, and the ever-varying forms of 
the isles,' of the igords, and of the mountains, constantly open new and mag- 
nificent prospects to the view. One grand colossal picture follows upon 
another^ but, unfortunately, few or none show the presence of man. From 
time to time only some fishing-boat makes its appearance on the sea, or some 
wooden f^rmhousd rises on the solitary beach. 

With the sole exception of Archangel, Drontheim is the most populous and 
important town situated in so high a latitude as 63* 24'. Although the cradle 
of ancient Scandinavian history, and the residence of a long line of kings, it 
looks as if it had been biiilt but yesterday, as its wooden houses have fre- 
quently been destroyed by fire. 

The choir of its magnificent cathedral, built in the eleventh century, and 
once the resort of innumerable pilgrims who came flocking to the shrine of 
St. Olave from all Scandinavia, is the only remaining memorial of the old 
Tronyem of the Norse annalists. 

The mostly uninhabited isles along the coast are called Holme, when rising 
like steep rocks out of the water, and Yart when flat and but little elevated 
above the level of the sea. The latter are the breeding-places of numberless 
sea-fowl, whose eggs yield a welcome harvest to the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouhng mainland or of the larger islands. A well-stocked egg-vS.r is a 
valuable addition to a farm, and descends from father to son, along with the 
pasture-grounds and the herds of the paternal land. When the proprietor 
comes to plunder the nests the birds remain quiet, for they know by experience 
that only the superfluous eggs are to be removed. But not unfrequently 
strangers land, and leave not a single egg behind ; then all the birds, several 
thousands at once, rise from their nests and fill the s^ir with their doleful cries. 
If such disasters occur repeatedly they lose courage, and, abandoning the 
scei^s of their misfortunes, retire to another var. Most of the birds are sea- 
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galls, tlieir eggs are large, and of a not disagreeable taste. The island of 
LoYonnen is the favonrite breeding-place of the puffin, which is highly es- 
teemed on account of its feathers. This silly bird is very easily caught : the 
fowler lets down an iron hook, or sends a dog, trained on purpose, into 
the narrow clefts or holes of the rock where the puffins sit together. The first 
bird being pulled out, the next one bites and lays hold of his tail, and thus 
in succession, till the w)iole family, clinging together, is dragged to light. 

This rocky coast is also much frequented by the sea-eagle, who is very 
much feared over the whole province, as he not only carries away lambs 
and other small animals, but even assails and not seldom overpowers the 
Norwegian oxen. His mode of attack is very singular: the eagle darts down 
into the waves, and then rolls about with his wet plumage on the beach until 
his wings are quite covered with sand ; then he once more rises into the air, 
and hovers over his intended victim. Swooping down close to him, he claps 
his wings, flings the sand into the eyes of the unfortunate brute, and thoroughly 
scares it by repeated blows of its pinions. The blinded, ox rashes away to 
avoid the eagle's attacks, until he is completely exhausted, or tumbles down 
some precipitous cli£ 

At the northern extremity of the province of Nordland, between 68° and 
69^ N. latitude, are situated the Lofoten Islands, or Yesteraalen Oeme, which 
are separated from the mainland by the Vestfjord. This broad arm of the 
sea is remarkable both for its violent currents and whirlpools, among which 
the maelstrom has attained a world-wide celebrity, and also from its being 
the most northerly limit where the oyster has been found. But it is chiefly 
as the resort of the cod that the VestQord is of the highest importance, not 
only to Nordland, but to the whole of Norway. No less than 6,000 boats 
from all parts of the coast, manned probably by more than half of the whole 
adult male population of Nordland, annually assemble at Yaage. The banks 
of Newfoundland hardly occupy more hands than the fishing-grounds of the 
VestQord, which, after the lapse of a thousand years, continue as prolific as 
•ever, nor is there an instance JcnoYrn of its having ever disappointed the 
^Sherman's hopes. 

Hammerfest, the capital of Finmark, is the most northern town in the 
world. Half a centuiy since it had but 44 inhabitants ; at present its popu- 
lation amounts to 1,200. It may well' be supposed that no stranger has ever 
sojourned in this interesting spot, the farthest outpost of civilisation towards 
the Pole, without visiting, or at least attempting to visit, the fiar-famed North 
Cape, situated about sixty miles from Hammerfest, on the island of Magero, 
where a few Norwegians live in earthen huts, and still manage to rear a few 
heads of cattle. The V03 age to this magnificent headland, which fronts the 
sea with a steep rock-wall nearly a thousand feet high, is frequently difficult 
and precarious, nor can it be scaled without considerable futigue; bat the 
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view from the snmxuit amply rewards the trouhle, and it is no small satisfac- 
tion to stand on the briak of the most northern promontory of Europe. 

'^It is impossible," says Mr. W. Hurton, ''adequately to describe the 
emotion experienced by me as I stepped np to this dizzy verge. I only know 
that I devoutly returned thanks to the Almighty for thus permitting me to 
realise one darling dream of my boyhood. Despite the wind, which here 
blew violently and bitterly cold, I sat down, and wrapping my cloak around 
me, long contemplated the spectacle of Nature in one of her sublimest 
aspects. I was truly alone. Not a living object was in sight ; beneath my 
feet was the boundless expanse of ocean, with a sail or two on its bosom at 
an immense distance ; above me was the canopy of heaven, flecked with 
fleecy cloadlets ; the sun was luridly gleaming over a broad belt of blood-red 
mist ; the only sounds were the whistliog of the wandering winds, and the 
occasional plaintive scream of the hovering sea-fowl. The only living crea- 
ture which came near me was a bee, which hummed merrily by. What did 
the busy insect seek there ? Not a blade of grass grew, and the only vege- 
table matter on this point was a cluster of withered moss at the very edge of 
the awful precipice, and this I gathered, at considerable risk, as a memorial 
of the visit." 



THE NEW EDDY8T0NE LIGHTHOUSE. 

In No. 06 of this Journal we gave a short history of the Eddystone, from the 
founding of Winstanley's Lighthouse in 16U6 to the erection of the Pharos 
designed by John Smeaton in 1759, which, after a lapse of 120 years, still 
exists, a standing monument of the genius, the perseverance, and the ability of 
this great architect. 

Henry Winstanley laboured for four years in the construction of his work, 
and so confident was he of the strength of his structure, he expressed a wish 
to be there during a violent thunderstorm, so as to test its durability. The 
memorable hurricane of 26th November, 1703, arose, in which twelve men-of- 
war, with all their crews, numbering 2,000 souls, were lost within sight of tho 
English coast, and Winstanley and his lighthouse disappeared for ever. 

Rudyerd's building, commenced in 1706 was completed in 1709 ; it was 
bmlt of wood, and after sustaining the attacks of the sea for forty-six years, 
was totally destroyed by Are. 

John Smeaton, a native of Yorkshire, now undertook the task of erecting a 
pharos on this celebrated reef, and commenced operations on the 5th August, 
1756. like a true engineer, he devoted much time in experimenting on cements 
as well as on the quality and properties of the rock, and herein may be 
traced the secret of his success. The structure was completed on the 24;th 
August, 1759. 
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Mr. Smeaton observed the peculiar oscillation, now so apparent, when the 
sea broke over the building as well as over the adjacent rocks. It was owing 
to tliis sensible motion continuing to increase that the engineer of the Trinity 
Board, Mr. Isaac Douglass, directed his attention to the foundations, and it 
was found, while the building itself was intact, the gneiss rock, on which the 
lighthouse was built, had been seriously undermined and weakened by the 
sea. It was accordingly determine 1 by the Trinity Board to erect a new 




.3' M-'i. 



lighthf use on another portion of the ridge, and thus take Time by the fore- 
lock, lest Smeaton's structure may suddenly disappear, and no beacon remsin 
to mark this dangerous spot. 

On the 21st June the Duke of Edinburgh, as Master of the Trinity Horf e 
Corporation, who have the management of lighthouses, accompanied by tl e 
Prince of Wales, proceeded to Plymouth for the purpose of laying the fouD- 
dation of the new lighthouse, but the state of the weather compelled them io 
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{Postpone the operation. The preparatory labours had been gone through by 
Mr. Douglass, the designer of the new lighthouse, with Mr. Edmond, the 
engineer in charge of the works, and a stafif of workmen, including the crew 
of the twin-screw steamer * Hercules,' who were employed in putting the 
stones on the r6ck and pumping out the water from the work. A circle of 
brickwork has beoa built as a shelter, and inside tliis the rock is quarried out 
and grooved to receive the stones, all of which are dowelled and fitted skin to 
skin. This operation is not unattended with difficulty, as the sea constantly 
breaks over the rock with much violence. 




^ 



Thp ceremony of laying the foundation-stone, was performed on 19th August 
by the two Princes, who were now favoured by better weather. They arrived 
ia Plymouth on the previous day in the Royal yacht * Osborne,' from Ports- 
mouth. The Trinity yacht * Galatea ' took on board the two Princes at 10 
a.m., with Mr. W. H. Smith, First Lord of the Admiralty, Adpiiral the Hon, 
Sir Henry Keppel, Admiral Sir Astley Cooper Key, the Deputy-Master and 
Brethem of the Trinity House, the Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe, and other 
personages. Their Royal Highnesses, who were in naval uniform, were con- 
veyed out to the Eddystone and landed on the rock. The stone, which was 
a block of Wadebridge granite, weighing three tons and a half, was duly laid 
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in the northern cofifer-dam about three feet below the level of the sea at low 
water. The proceedings were opened with prayer by the Kev. Dr. Wilkinson 
Vicar of St. Andrews, Plymouth. The trowel was presented to the Duke of 
Edinburgh by Mr. Isaac Douglass, engineer to the Trinity Corporation. The 
handle was shaped into a Turk's-head knot, and rope's-end of poUshed gneiss 
taken from the core of the Eddystone south rock^ and the silver blade ia 
engraved on the obverse with the arms of the Worshipful Corporation of 
Trinity House, beneath which are delineated Winstanley's, Budyerd's, and 
Smeaton's Lighthouses^ as also the new structure which is being built ; lower 
down is a plan of the reef, and round the edge is the following inscription : 
" Except the Lord build the house, they labour in vain that build it." On the 
reverse of the trowel is the Royal Coat of Arms, surmounting a commemora- 
tive inscription. The trowel is enclosed in a box composed of polished oak^ 
bearing a plate with the following inscription : ** This box I mad from a 
portion of the original internal fittings of Smeaton's Lighthouse on ittx. Eddy- 
stone, 1757-1870." A white glass bottle, containing a parchment inscribed 
with the date and the circumstances of the ceremony, and the names of the 
Master, Deputy-Master, and Engineer, was deposited in the cavity under the 
stone. The two Princes, assisted by Mr. Douglass and Mr. Thomas Edmonds 
tempered the cement ; the block was slowly lowered, and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, having tried it with the plumb, pronounced the stone ** well and traly 
laid," amidst a round of cheers, re-echoed by those on board the steamboats 
and distant ships. 

The new lighthouse wiU be finished in four years ; its height will be nearly 
double that of its predecessor, namely, 132 feet, and it will be furnished with 
the electric light instead of oil. The sea and the wind are as powerful to- 
day as they were in the days of Winstanley, of Rudyerd, or of Smeaton, and^ 
notwithstanding the wonderful strides that have taken place in science and 
scientific appUances, it is a mistake to suppose that the engineers have an easy 
task before them. They will have many an anxious day and sleepless night in 
coping with the tremendous forces of Nature, and we only hope the names of 
Isaac Douglass and his coadjutors may yet be handed down to posterity with 
that of John Smeaton. 

We hail with pleasure the introduction of the electric light on the Eddy- 
stone ; though still in its infancy, it has been a success elsewhere, and we 
hope to see the day when every creek and cove will be distinguishable by its 
means. As it is, there is no more perfect provision for the safety of life and 
shipping than that adopted by the Trinity Board. When further investiga- 
tion leads to the conclusion that sound travels more surely along the path of 
an electric ray than through the ordinary atmosphere, we shall have improve- 
ments in fog signals and telephonic communication. 
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JOHN SMEATON * 
John Smeaton was bom at Austhorpe Lodge, near Leeds, 8th June, 1724 ; 
his father was a respectable attorney. Young Smeaton, not much given to 
boyish sports, was never so happy as when put in possession of any cutting 
tool, by which he could make imitations of houses, pumps, and windmills. On 
one occasion he was seen fixing something like a windmill on the top of his 
father's barn. At a proper age he was sent to the free grammar-school at 
Leeds, where he made deoided progress, but he was incessantly busy at home 
amongst his tools and model machines, when he had a spare moment. He 
actufdly constructed a miniature pumping engine, and tried its powers upon 
one of the fish-ponds in front of the house at Austhorpe, which he succeeded 
in pumping dry, and so killed all the fish, to the surprise and annoyance of 
hk father. By the time he attained his fifteenth year he succeeded in making 
a taming lathe, and at the age of eighteen he could handle his tools with the 
expertness of any smith or joiner. 

Smeaton's father designed him for his own profession — the law ; but his 
heart was in his workshop : he learned the trade of a mathematical instrument 
maker, and commenced business in Fumival's Inn Court. In 1751 we find 
him engaged on a boat in the Serpentine, performing experiments for the 
purpose of measuring the way of a ship at sea, and he afterwards made a 
cruise beyond the Nore, for the purpose of testing his nautical instruments. 
In 1759 he received the gold medal of the Royal Society for his admirable 
paper, entitled : ** An Experimental Inquiry concerning the Natural Powers 
of Water and Wind to turn Mills and other Machines depending on a Circular 
Motion.'' 

He now turned his attention to engineering* and travelled through Holland 
snd Belgium, examining the great sea sluices and other important works. 

Speaking of the Eddystone Lighthouse, Smeaton says : ^* In contemplating 
the use and benefit of such a structure as this, my ideas of what its duration 
&3Ad continued existence ought to be, were not confined within the boundary 
of one age or two, but extended themselves to look through a possible per- 
petuity." Among the engineering works undertaken by Smeaton were the 
repairs to the dams and docks in the river Calder in Yorkshire, as well as the 
improvement of the Aire navigation from Leeds to its junction with the Ouse. 
•^u old windmill still exists at Knottingley — one of his first attempts. He 
erected bridges in Perth, Coldstream, and Banff, as well as the bridge over the 
Tay ; but the most important work with which he was connected in Scotland 
was the designing and construction of the Forth and Clyde canal, which runs 
parallel with the Boman wall of Antoninus. He designed the harbour of St. 

liivea of the Engineers. By Samuel Smiles. John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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Ives, and improved that of Aberdeen. The harbours of Eyemouth and Fort- 
Patrick were constructed after his plans. 

Of lighthouses, he erected two on Spurn Point. His advice was sought on 
all matters connected with engineerin J. He mad 3 models of everything he 
designed, and invented all manner of tools. It is said that so much ** rubbish/, 
as it was termed, was found after his death, that a fire was kindled in the yard, 
and a vast quantity of papers, letters, books, plans, tools &c., were remorse- 
lessly burnt. 

To give an idea of the mighty force of the Ocean beating against the Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse, it is relet )d that when occasionally struck by a strong 




wave the sea shoots up and leaps quite over the lantern. At other times 
a tremendous wave hurls itself upon the lighthouse, as if to force it from its 
foundation. The report of the shock to one within is like that of a cannon : 
the windows rattle, the doors slam, and the building vibrates and trembles to 
its very base. And yet this great man [in raising a structure to resist the 
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immense forces of nature, as its existence to this day testifies, in the plenitude 
of his power and excusable pride, would appear to have contemned small 
thmgSy for the bridge which he erected on the Tyne, at Hexham, was swept 
away by a flood shortly after its construction. This circttmstanoe grieved him 
to the heart. 

The character of Smeaton may be understood from the maxim which 
he adopted : *' The abilities of the individual were a debt due to the common 
stock of public well-being." His tastes were simple, and in his home he was 
loved and revered. 

John Smeaton died 28th October, 1792, aged 68. His remains were interred 
in the old parish church of Whitkirk, where a monument is erected to his 
memory. 

In addition to the extracts from this Work, we are indebted to the courtesy 
of Mr. Smiles and Mr. Mdrray for the accompanying illustrations. 

C. K M. A. 
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Few people can have forgotten the woe- 
begotten tars who had never been to sea, 
who used a few years ago to perambulate 
the kingdom, begging the alms of the 
charitable. They used invariably to 
travel in detachments of three, and 
were always short of three or four arms 
and legs among them — ^the whole army 
of " shipwrecked mariners" in the king- 
dom being apparently assorted into lots 
so as to produce the most striking variety 
possible in the manner in which they 
were shorn of their limbs. They bawled 
scraps of naval ballads and respectfully 
touched their forelocks for halfpence, 
but retorted in language more forcible 
than polite the metaphorical kicks which 
unbelievers bestowed. Nor can be 
wholly unremembered the meek-eyed 
widow who was wont to call at promising- 
looking houses early in the morning, 
timidly presenting an impudently 
forged subscription book, and f alteringly 
soliciting aid on behalf of her family of 
six yotmg ones who had never existed, 
and whose father had been recently 
shipwrecked on the distant shores of 
Senegambia. And still can be remem- 
bered the commiseration which these 
tales of the sea would raise in the hearts 
of those kindly-disposed persons who 
were ever ready to listen to tales of woe, 
and were only impressed the more when 
the sad recitals came from the battered 
sailor who had lost his arms in battle, 
or the widow of one of the sons of the 
waves who had gone to the bottom with 
his ship. Some of these tales may have 
been true. It is certain many of them 
were pure fabrications. Anxious to 
assist the deserving, charitable people 
were daily rewarding impudent assur- 
ance with com and oil, and lying 
misrepresentations with loaves andfishes, 
while the really honest objects of charity 
were quite as frequently ill-treated and 
scorned. All this scandal on our system 
of relieving the poor — especially dis- 
tressed seamen and their families — has 



been abolished, and the most influential 
agency in the abolition has been The 
Shifwbecksd Eishebmen and MAsnnEBs' 
RoTAL Benevolent Socebtt, of which 
the Queen, is patron, and which is 
supported by voluntary contributioiis. 
This excellent society has, since 1839, 
effected a vast amount of good, both in 
the way of relieving the afflicted, and 
preventing the fleecing of the charitahle. 
Last year, for example, there were 
11,032 shipwrecked persons, widows and 
orphans relieved at a oost of £21,484. 
Every week shipwrecked mariners, 
whether members or not, are being con- 
veyed from the scenes of disaster round 
our coast to their homes at the expense of 
this society, and it is impossible for any 
wrecked seaman cast ashore to remain 
destitute far from his own home, as wa.s 
once but too often the case. 

Lipe-Savino Apparatus. — On the 23rd 
August a trial of a cleverly-constructed 
life-belt, invented by Mr. C. O. Weeks, 
Board of Trade Surveyor at Southamp- 
ton, was made in the Southampton 
Docks in the presence of a large num- 
ber of gentlemen connected with the 
shipping interests. The belt consists of 
small air-tight copper vessels, which are 
so influenced by a concealed brass spring 
as to cause it to encircle the body, and 
by an ingenious and simple contrivance 
it becomes attached firmly, yet com- 
fortably, to the person. There are no 
straps or tapes required, and its appli- 
cation is instantaneous. It possesses a 
buoyancy of 401b., and its design allows 
of its stowage in a great variety of ways 
and places on board any vessel, so that 
it can be always accessible. The handi- 
ness, comfort, buoyancy, moderate cost, 
and general efficiency of the belt gave 
great satisfaction to all present. 

How "Jack afloat" .behaves himself 
is shadowed forth in a Parliamentary 
return which has lately been issued from 
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the Admiralty Offioe. It famishes us 
with the criminal statistics of the Navy 
for the past year ; and upon the whole 
the story it tdls is far from unsatis* 
factory. Conaideringthenumber of men 
inservioe, we are at the outset struck by 
the fact that so few of them get led into 
evil ways. Indeed, Her Majesty's Navy 
as a school of morality will compare 
f aroorably with any institution in the 
country. Nobody in the seryioe, last 
year, for example, seems to hare been 
held guilty of that offanoe ag^ainst dift* 
cipline known as ''using profane Ian* 
guage ; " a fact which must shake the 
popular faith in the traditional belief 
that, if " Jack afloat " be not " bearded 
like thepard," his mouth is at all events 
QBually filled wich '* strange oaths." 
Murder, mamdaughter, and perjury were 
alike unknown in the Navy; and as for 
dnmkenness, only twenty-two cases 
figroie in the xetnm. Nor is the British 
tar a vain-glorious, ill-tempered bully 
given to strife, for it seems that only one 
man was tried last year for " quarrelling 
and fighting." There were no cases of 
mntiuy , and none of that veiled desertion 
entitled « absence without leave*' to 
engage the attention of the naval courts 
during 1877-78. It will be asked^then, 
what offences could contaminate a Navy 
thus demonstrably virtuous ? The only 
crime, in the legal acoeptatioe of the 
word, to which *' the mariners of Eng- 
land'* are gravely addicted is, we are 
sorry to say, stealing ; for no fewer than 
fifty .nine cases of " theft and embezzle- 
ment" among petty aSRoen, seamen, 
and boys, are registered in this return. 
Then, of crimes that are not common- 
law but disciplinary offences, that of 
which the seaman seems most frequently 
guilty is attacking his officers. For 
misconduct of this kind, of various 
degrees — ^f or either assaulting or insult- 
ing of&oers — ^the large number of one 
hundred and twenty-two men were 
brought to trial, and to that total we 
might add ninety-five who are said to 
iuive been court-martialled for " wilful 
Obedience." For improperly leaving 



the post of duty, forty-three men were 
tried; but of desertion only forty-one 
cases came before the authorities. In 
so far as it bears on the question of 
punishment the return is interesting, 
because it proves that there is almost no 
such thing in the Navy now as corporal 
punishment. The oat pore and simple 
was awarded and inflicted during 187 7- 7 8 
in only one case. It was, combhiedwith 
imprisonment, awarded in two cases, in 
one of which, however, it waa remitted. 
At the same time it must be owned that 
two himdred and seventy-three cases are 
recorded in which boys were doomed to 
he flogged with the birch or cane. The 
only form of punishment that bulks 
largely in the list is imprisonment with 
hard labour, of which one hundred and 
fifty-five cases are entered. The penalties 
of death and *' dismissal with disgrace " 
were not inflicted once during the period 
which the return covers; but we find 
entered fifty oases of ' ' imprisonment and 
dismissal, with or without disgrace." 

Bsi.vsBT.— A gallant act on the part 
of a Frenchman named Edouard Voi- 
sard, formerly a captain in the mercan- 
tile marine and belonging to Havre, 
has just been investigated by the com- 
mittee of the Royal Humane Society. 
The case was reoommended to the 
Society by the Prince of Wales, to 
whom the facts in connection with it 
were known, and who has taken much 
interest in it. On the 7th of last month, 
while the International yacht race was 
in progress at Havre, a man named 
Douglas Yates, of the celebrated yacht 
< Hildegarde,' was washed overboard 
from the bowsprit while engaged bend- 
ing the jibtopsail. Voisard was at the 
time on board the * Hermoine,' a small 
screw steamer, and on witnessing the 
occurrence, without the slightest hesi- 
tation, jumped overboard to the rescue. 
This was a task of no small difficulty ; 
for in the first place Yates could not 
swim, and, indeed, was so much injured 
in the fall that he was rapidly drown- 
ing; and, in the second place, there was 
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a chopping sea, caused by dotidy and 
equally weather, which necessitated 
considerable exertion to teach the man. 
At length, however, he was successful, 
and the poor fellow was got on board, 
but died shortly afterwards from con- 
gestion of the brain. Voisardhas been 
unanimously Toted the silver medallion. 
The same reward has been conferred on 
James Warburton for. being instru- 
mental in saving the lives of nine per- 
sons under circumstances of great 
gfallantry. On the 18th of last monl^, 
while the steamer < Albert Victor, ' which 
plies regularly on Sundays during the 
summer season between Lincohi and 
Pyewipe, was on her usual passage, she 
foundered. There were upwards of 100 
persons on board, many of whom were 
thrown into the water, but managed to 
reaeh the shore. Warbarton was a 
witness of the occurrence, and, noticing 
that probably many persons would be 
drowned, jumped in with his dothes 
on, again and again, diving each time 
to the bottom, and in this way rescued 
Mrs. - Wolstencroft and ' her daughter, 
Mrs. Matthews, Thomas Budge, Alice 
Budge, Anna Maria Kelly, John Ash* 
ton, and Mrs. Ashton. This was not 
the only reseue eflBCted by Warburton 
last month, for a few days later (on the 
27th' of July) he saved Thomas Sergeant 
and his son, who accidentally fell into 
16 ft. of water at Bracelnridge, for which 
the society has, in ad^tion to the silver 
medal, awarded him a handsome testi- 
monial, inscribed on vellum. 



Loss OF LfiFB AT Sxi.. — Out of the 
4,181 seamen in the British merchant 
service whose deaths on the high seas or 
abroad were reported to the Board of 
Trade during 1877, only about one- 
fourth, viz., 1,088 men died of disease. 
Almost as many men as died by disease 
were drowned by accident other than 
wreck, viz., 1,077 men, whilst nearly 
tone-half more than died by disease were 
drowned by shipwreck, vizi, 1,461 men. 
These, with the other fatal, aecidfints, 
make up a total of 2,878 so-called *' ac- 



cidental " deaths, as to which, m the 
absence of the bodies, no coroner in- 
quires, aeoording to the law of Edward 
III. ** what kiUedthem and untowhome 
the ships did belong.' * There were also 
18 murders and homicides, 36 suicides, 
and 161 deaths from unknown causes. 
Out of 3,680 men whose ages are given, 
no less than 3,209 died under 40 years 
of age, and only 23 deaths occurred of 
men over 60 years old. The men thns 
drowned or killed were, therefore in 
their prime. The Parliamentary retnra 
from whence these figures are derived 
does not refer to master^ or passengers, 
nor to those seamen who died in the 
United Kingdom, and is not the result 
of any medicflil or legal inquiry into the 
cause of death. It is prepared by the 
Registrar-General of Seamen from state- 
ments relative to the property and wages 
of deceased men^ made by masters of 
merchant ships to the ooUeotors of cns- 
toms or the superintendents of the mer- 
cantile marine. Whilst, nearly three- 
fourths of the deaths in the merchant 
navy are by violence, thd deaths in the 
Boyal Navy from the same causes, evea 
adding those from gun abcidents and 
the contingencies of war, beftr a very 
small proportion to the whole; The 
absence of legal inquiry into sadden 
deaths at sea is not likely to be &voar- 
able to longevity, and it is difficult to 
suppose that the return for 1877 gi^ea 
the proportions between deaths by 
disease and|by violence which might 
obtain if a modified form of coroner's 
inquest were held when the ships re- 
enter British ports. 

New Li(}Hi!H0uaB.*-A lighthouse is 
about to be constructed at Anvil Point, 
off the Dorset coast, at Swanage. The 
contract for the work has been taken by 
Mr. Clarke, of Bourixemouth. The 
dangers of the ooast have often been 
pointed out^ the Hf eboat crew stationed 
at Swanage having . been, frequently 
called out during gales. The' work has 
been reoomtnended by the National 
Lifeboat Institution. 
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Mr. John Daniel, master of the aorew 
gteamer ^ CaUfomiA,' just aniyed in tiite 
Meraey, reports that at 2 p*m. on the lith 
inst., while on his way from. Baltimore 
toLiyeipool, and daring a strong gale of < 
wind from west-north-west, wi^a 3ijkgh 
breaking sea, he sighted the )>a^ne 
' Ida/ of liondondeixy, about twa miles 
distant, lying to. The captain ^f the 
'Ida' signalled, ''I must abandon the 
veseel," to whioh Caption Daniel 
re8ponde4, " I "will wait until you can 
abandon." To this the * Ida's' niaster 
replied, '*! cannot ; no boat fit for the 
purpose. Send a boat." Consequent 
on the d^gerous sea and . violent 
pitching and labouring of th^ steamer, 
Captain Daniel found it impofsible. to 
launch a boat till the weather mode- 
rated. At 4. 30,. when the sea was not 
so dangerous, he consulted with the . 
chief officer, and decided thaian atten^ 
must be made to tak^ off the crew 
before night* Eight men prompt^ly 
volunteered to man a boat. These we^ 
John O'Neill (boatswain), John Joice 
(boatswain's m?ite), Edmund Edg» and 
John Peers (quarter-masters), Peter 
Lawler,' Greorge Brown, and Michael 
Mahony (able seamen), and John . 
O'Connor (steward). Each of the three 
mates desired ^to take charge, of the 
boatj but it was decided, to. S)9nd the 
third officer (Mr. Jones). T>pj *'CaH- 
fomia' then steamed round tha* Ida's' 
stem, and the port lifeboat was latmched 
with the c^w named and sent to the 
'Ida.' .The steamer was then run to 
leeward and hore to, so that the boat on 
leaving the * Ida * ran down before wind 
and sea and got round safely ud er the 
steamer's lee. On the first trip the boat 
l>rought seven men. The 'California' 
then steamed slowly to windward 
obliquely across the /Ida's' stem, with 
the lifeboat towing at the lee side with 
a long scope of line, the steamer's head 
I being kept safficiently from the ^nd to 
shelter the boats from the crests of the 
waves. * * This mancBuvre,' * 'remarks the 
captain, ''catised me intense anxiety, 
with 80 much isea "Up, and the 'steamer 



almost unmanageable at the slow speed 
necessary for the safety of the boat iu 
towing. In more favoun^ble ciroumr 
stances I should have hoisted her np^ 
but with the esdsting stalo of wind aaid 
sea I did not expecjt to g«b tthe boat 
safely on board again* It was neoes- 
saiy, therefore, .to oomplete the rescue ' 
of the crew before attemptin^.to lift her 
out of the water." The manosuvre was 
socoessfttl, the boat bringing safely 
away the ; rest. ol. the <, Ida's ' cnaw, six 
men; and ultimately the boat was got 
up and replaced in the ohooks. The 
* Id^ ' was tiurty-foor days out, bonid 
for St. John, New Bruaswick^ fitam 
Londonderry. 0areaptai>k'(lCr«£l^oi^ 
Bawlston) stated, that in the 'long^ 
Qontinued bad weatl^st the ' Ida ' h.ad 
become so strained .and leaky thai. 8h» 
was in a sinking state.' Tkevs' was six 
feetr qt water in the hold, and it 'wba 
evident she oould not live tiioougk tUe 
night. 

Rescue at Sba.— The Mbswbig is the 
statement of Captain- R. W. Ker, of the 
British India^ Steam Navigatioii Com- 
pany's steamer *Sirdhana,' totht agents 
at Bombay, ve^rtlkig'the pickmg tip at 
sea, of the 6th of Augnsst, during a heavy 
gale, of three European pitots and ten 
natives, the crew of a oapafizdd- pilot 
vessel : — " I have the honour to report 
to you that at 1.46 a.m. of this date t 
sighted Kenery light, bearing N. 28 E.^, 
3. 45 a.m. ; sighted Prong Light, bearifig 
N. 31 E., 4.30. Most furieius squall, 
with bUnding rain, 5.30. Squall olearmg 
a little, sighted piIot-;sohooiier on- staiv 
board bow; stopped .and recfeived Mfk 
Piper, pilot; shj|^ rolling with ieaiifdl 
violexice. Spoke the h'ghtskip^ whieh 
reported tliat the pilot-bodt had been 
seen to sink bearing' W.S.W. "• Halted 
ship to that ooui!se in tiie hope of , saving 
life. Tremendous sea mnniBg and 
blowing with tevrific violenoe in 'tk 
squalls, with torr^ts of isin. 7.3bt — 
Goiijig dead sIqw; hands alofi looking 
out. T7.45.--Observed some daik objeefiis 
I in the water on. the weatbcs bow. 
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Hauled up in that direction and saw 
fieveral men in the water. Went to 
windward of them with great diffloulty ; 
lowered port ontter, in charge of Mr. 
Brown, fourth officer, the pilot also 
going in the boat. After a short time 
the boat retnmed with six natives, part 
of the crew of the pilot-boat. They 
reported that three pilots were in the 
water to windward, and that all had life 
belts on. 8.20. — CLeaiiing a little again. 
Caught sight of the men; steamed 
to windward and cast off cutter, which 
returned in a short time with two "pilots, 
Kr. Pead and Mr. Ayant, with four 
natiTes. 9.20.-^Saw a man on the port 
bow; steamed up and cast off cutter, 
which soon returned, having rescued 
Mr. Oanoran, pilot, who was in the last 
stage of exhaustion. On Mr. Canoran 
recovering a little, he said he had seen 
two dead bodies floating close to him. 
As this accounts for the whole of the 
crew, at 10.40 gave over charge to the 
pilot and stood in for the harbour, and 
Anchored off Mazagon at 11.45.'' 

UvSBAWOBXST QioM. — It appears, 
from a return issued recently, that 
the total number of ships reported as 
defective since the commencement of 
the Merchant Shipping Act of 1876 till 
the end ol June last was 331, of which 
five were found safe, 319 unsafe, five 
improperly detained, and in the case of 
two the survey was still pending. The 
number of iron steamships reported as 
defective was 32, and they were all found 
unsafe. Two wooden steamships and 
three iron sailing ships were reported 
and found unsafe. Of the 294 wooden 
sailing vessels reported as defective, five 
were found safe, 282 unsafe, five im- 
properly detained, and in two cases the 
survey was pending. The total number 
of ships reported as overladen in the 
same period was 96, of which 77 were 
iron steamships, one an iron sailing ship, 
and 18 wooden sailing ships, and they 
were all found unsafe. Of the com- 
plaints as to the defects in vessels, 283 
were made by Qovermnent oifioers, 39 



by the crews, and nine by other persons* 
llie reports as to overlading were made 
by the Government officers, except in 
one case, when the crew complained. 

Thb BBOWNXNa Sailob.— At the close 
of a Sabbath day's service in a village 
<Jn the coast of Wales, during a terrific 
storm, a large ship was seen driving to- 
ward the rocky shore, where inevitable 
destruction awaited her and her only 
occupant. Pastor and people were as- 
sembled on the beach. Helpless hands 
were wrung with sorrow, and fervent 
prayers were offisred for the doomed 
mariner. ** Gould we not send him a mes- 
sage ? " cries someone. A trumpet was 
brought and put into the pastor's hand. 
What could he say to one who was just 
sinking into eternity? ** Look to Jesus!" 
he cries. "Oan yon hear?" "Ay, 
ay, sir ! " was heard in reply, more dis- 
tinctly than could have been expected. 
Hark, he is singing, and they catch 
here and there the words of his dying 
song— 
« Jesus, Lover of my soul. 

Let me to Thy bosom fly, 
While the nearer waters roll, 

While the tempest still is high ! 
Hide me, oh, my Saviour, hide, 

Till the storm of life is past ; 
Safe into the haven guide ; 

Oh, receive my soul at last!" 
The voice ceases ; the singer has dropped 
into the sea! His prayer has beea 
gfranted, and he has joined the company 
of the redeemed before the throne.— 
Old Jonathan, Sept., 1879. 

SuTFEBiNOS AT SxA.. — By the Gape Mail 
boat ' German,' which arrived in Fly- 
mouth Sound early on the 26th Aug., 
there arrived two French seamen, ptui 
of the crew of the bark * Jean d*Arc,' of 
Kantes, which foundered at sea on June 
30th, in lat. 40 S.,long. 18 E. She was 
of 600 tons burden, with a general 
cargo from Marseilles for Bourbon. 
Having struck on a sunken reef, she 
sank in three hours. Captain La 
Caste and crew made every effort to 
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keep the yeasel afloat, but all was on- 
availing. The crew left the ship in 
two boats daring a strong gale and high 
sea, taking only a few bifionite and a 
couple of beakers of water. Eight of 
the crew were in the long-boat and fiye 
in a smaller Vpat. To row in the heavy 
sea they lashed oars together, and made 
a " drogue " to help the boats to ride to 
the seas more easily. The weather was 
bitterly oold, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty the boats oonld be kept afloat 
by constant baling. After two days 
the small boat capsized; fortunately, 
the long-boat was to leeward, and by 
great exertions the fiye men were picked 
up, only, however, to make the long- 
boat deeper in the water and more 
difficult to keep afloat, as she now was 
constantly shipping water. Two days 
after the ''drogae line "broke md the 
boat was left to the mercy of the waves, 
but the winds and sea abating, the 



danger was not so great. A sail was 
soon afterwards improvised out of the 
captain's blanket, and the boat's head 
turned north in the hope of falling in 
with passing vesseU. Tlie daily al- 
lowance was now two biscuits and a 
pannikin of water, and what with ex- 
posure to wet, cold, and want of food, 
several men were frost-bitten. After 
thirteen daysof such suflering the barque 
* Corsica,' of Glasgow, Captain Michel, 
from Bangoon for Botterdam, with rice, 
overhauled them and took all on board. 
Ten of the less frost-bitten men re* 
covered. Three were so ill as to have 
to be landed at Ascension, where one 
man had both feet amputated. The 
others went on to Botterdam in the 
barque. The two men landed at 
Plymouth were so far recovered that 
they were able to take passage from 
Ascension in the * German.' 



COLLECTIONS, LEGACIES, MEETINGS, SERMONS, &c. 

For the Shipwrecked Mariners* Society, 



BLTrH.~Collection at the 
CentralHall,byMr. P.V. 
Pearson 3 3 

CoLDBSBEAic. — Coug. Collec- 
tion in Parish Church, 

. after special service by the 
Rev. A. Nesbitt ......... 3 

Loin>oN. — Collected on Board 
the « Warwick Castle*. .. . £10 

Collected in box at the 
Mercantile Marine Office, 
Tower-hill 17 9 

J. Holt Skinner, Esq. , in lieu . 
of Legacy 260 

Corporation of the City of 
London 210 

Wm. Dent, Esq. 50 

The Uisses Hewitt ........ 100 

Trustees of the late Miss Jane 
Hobertson 50 

Trustees of the Clyde Navi- 
gation. ••••••• 50 



The following legacies have been 

announced i-^ 

Miss Mary Emma Green 

(dutyfree) 200 

Charles Thomas, Esq 25 

Mrs. Mary GarbUtt :. 10 

Mrs. Dinah Suggit ; . 19 19 

Miss Jane Bowe, one-fourth of residue 
of her estate. 
Leg^es received : — 

Executors of late H. J. Bad- 
cliffe, Esq 620 14 5 

Mrs. Mary Beckwith 700 

Sbahak.— Collection in Par- 
ish Church, per Bev. James 
Colling 3 7 4 

SiCEATON. — Collection in Par- 
ish Church, by the Bev. J. 
B. Brodrick 2 10 3 

SoTTTHBND. — Collected in box, 
per Mrs. Dicken 12 

WBLL8,KoBTOLK.^Collection 
in Wesleyan Chapel, by 
MeeRB.GI«lM&Ma8sey .. 2 8 8 
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BELIEF TO FISHERMEN AND MARINERS, THEIR 
WIDOWS, ORPHANS, &a 



LeAVB THY PATMBRLESS OHILORBN. I WILL PReSERVe THBM ALIVE; AND LBT 
THY WIDOWS TRUST IN MB."— JeRBMIAH XLIX. 11. 



8ioi;temewt of Belief afforded, hy the " Shijpwrecked Mcwiners* Society" to Fishemm 
and Mowinm'8, to OMist to restore their Boats or Olothes, omd te the Widows, Orpkm 
and Aged Pa/rents of the Droumed,fe, hetweem the Ist Jwm, and 81«e A^vi^, 1879. 



NoTB.— In the following tables M stands for mariner, whether of the Boyal Navy, Tnuuport, 
or Merchant Service; MM master mariner; A apprentice : F ilsberman; PB pilot and boat* 
man; W widow; O orphan; AP aged parent. The tgores following signiiy the amoonl of 
relief, and Agency where It was given. 



4. M, 3 MM, 2 
W, lAP ... 

lAP 

IM 

4M,2MM...... 

3 M, 1 MM, 4 
W,7 

4M,1W 

1PB,3 W 

15 F, 1 W, 6 

IPB 

IF 

IW, 10 

IW, 4 

8 W, 4 0, 1 AP 

lAP 

2 M, 1 MM, 8 
W,70 

IM, 1MM,1W 

IF 

6F,1W,10... 

IM 

2 M, 2 W, 3 O 

1M,1MM ... 

IMM 

2M 

1W,60 



« s. d. 

88 5 London. 

4 6 Aherdeen. 

2 2 6 Aberdovey. 
16 10 AherystwUh 

90 2 eAppledore. 

27 Arbroath, 

11 7 6 Banff, 

27 6 10 Bwrra, 

10 Bea/uma/fis, 

1 10 OBeer. 

10 7 6BlaJc0ney. 

18 10 BVffth, 

38 16 Bridgwater, 

4 5 BrightUngsea 

53 6 8 Bristol. 

21 7 6 Brixham, 

12 6 Broadstairs, 

14 13 10 Buckie. 

3 BurravOe. 

19 8 9 Cardiff. 

7 17 6 CoA-digan. 

2 17 6 Carnarvon^ 
9 7' 6 Oharle^vm. 

ia.X> OClQvell^ 



8 F, 1 W 16 18 

2M 6 2 

IF 1 15 

IW, 2 13 17 

IM 8 

IW 9 16 

12 PB 18 4 

IM 2 7 

IM, IW 6 10 

IM 3 12 

IMM, IW ... 17 6 

IM, IPB 7 7 

2P,2W,6 0... 19 7 

1W,40 20 10 

1W,10 6 

1W,20 9 7 

7F 18 2 

IF 2 

1F,1 W 21 16 

IM 16 O 

1 W, 10 4 1 

1W,2 0....... 6 6 

1M,3MM 8 9 

2M,1MM 8 12 

IM, 3 w :..:;, 29 ir 

IPB » 8 

IW ^u^^,. 10 5 



8 Cockenzie. 
6 Colchester. 
Oove Bay. 
6 CrmL 
OCuldaff. 
Dartmouth. 
ODeal, 
GDinasOross. 
Dover, 
6 Dublin. 
Du/ndee. 
6 Dtmnose. 
8 Dtmrossness, 
Shneworth. 
OEmeter. 
eJ^unouth, 
6 Eyemouth. 
Falmouth. 
OFOey, 
O Fishguard. 
BFl^t, 

OFrawMs. 
6 Oerrans, 
' "6 Glasgow. 
Qravesend, 
OChmneefh 
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£ ■. 

IF 2 7 

4 M,2W,20... 27 16 

2W,40 45 11 

IM 1 10 

2W, 6 29 11 

2PB 7 2 

IF 1 17 

IPB 1 12 

1 M, 8 W, 1 O 64 1 

2W 8 6 

1 W,8 23 5 

7M 3 17 

2M,8W,90... 36 13 
1 M, 4 F, 3 W, 

20, SAP ... 68 10 

4M,2W 17 10 

IMM^IOPB, 1 

W,10 19 

IW 4 

2W,10,4AP 27 19 

IW 10 10 

1 M, 1 F, 1 W, 

8 0, 1 AP ... 82 10 

2F 6 2 

IMM 2 2 

IW 4 6 

IMM, IF 8 15 

IF 1 10 

3M,6W, 100 82 6 

IF 8 

1M,1F 1 16 

IM 4 

2W,40 24 6 

2W,40 18 6 

1 W, 1 O, 8 AP 16 6 

IMM 117 

2MM 6 

6 M, 1 MM, 3 

PB,13W,23 

0,2AP 166 17 



d. 

6 Orimshy, 

ChMTMey. 

8 Hartlepool. 
Harrington. 
3 HarwicK 

6 Hastings, 
6 Hillswiek, 
6 Hoyhike. 
6HiiU. 
Ifwemess, 
Ipsioich, 
6 Ki^keaUy. 

9 Leith, 

OL&rvoieh. 
LiverpooL 

9^LlarMy, 
LossiemotUK 
6 Lowestoft, 
ODydd. 

OLynn, 
•6 Lyiham, 
6 Mevagissey. 
MiddUsharo\ 
Miljbrd, 
MiUbrook. 
3 Montrose, 
Mosshank. 
Nrnvbiggvn. 
Newhv/rgh,F\fe 
NewoasHe, 
Newport (M), 
Nenvport (P). 
6 Sew Qmy (C) 
N€wQu(vy(W) 



9 N. Shields, 



£ n. 

8F 3 4 

2W,20 80 16 

2M,1W 11 17 

IW 3 16 

IMM 8 7 

2F,1W 12 16 

1 P, 1 W,40... 27 

1W,60 12 10 

1M,1MM 6 17 

1 P, 1 W, 1 9 13 

3PB 11 

1W,40 18 

1W,20 16 17 

IPB 1 11 

2M 6 2 

IW 7 15 

6 M, 2 PB, 12 

W,18 194 2 

2W,70 29 7 

3M,1W,10... 12 16 

IM 2 17 

8 M, 11 W, 12 

0,8AP 168 12 

fli M, 1 MM, 1 

W, 40 18 16 

1M,1W 13 7 

IM 2 

4F 7 

IW 9 6 

3M,2MM,1F» 

1 W, 2 0, 1 

AP 40 2 

IMM, lAP... 8 17 
1 M, 1 MM, 1 

W, 3 21 7 

2W 29 16 

IW 9 6 

1W,40 19 

1MM,2W,3 13 2 



d. 

2^. Uist. 

d Peterhead. 

6 Plymtmth. 

Port Dinoneio 

6 Portsoy, 

Ramsgate, 

OReawiek. 

Rochester, 

6 Rye. 

9 Scarborough. 

SciUy, 

OSeaham. 

6 Selsey. 

Shoreham. 

6 Solva. 

8outha/mpton, 

7 a. ShMds. 
6 Southwold, 
StijBfkeif. 

5 Stramness. 

eSynderUmd. 

Swamsea,' 

6 Topsham. 
Uyeasownd. 
OVoe. 

Weymouth. 



6 Whitby. 
6 Whitehaven. 

6 WhitstabU. 
Wivenhoe. 
Woodbridge. 
Workington. 
6 Yarmouth, 



SUMMABT OF BeLUV DURING TIHB PAST QUARTER.— WldowS, 2,642; OrplltoM, 1,998 

Aged Parenti, 22 ; Master Mariners, 29 ; MarinevB and ApprentioeB, 98 ; IHaher. 
men, 63 « Pilots and Boatmen, 38; Shipwrecked persons-^-Sabsoribeni, 171 
and Kon-&absorib9r8j 209; in all, 6,266 persons reliered, at an expense, in- 
clnsiTe of that in tbe snooeeding tables, of £6,805 lls. lid I 
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BELIEF TO SHIPWEEOKED CREWS. 



" There is sorrow on the sea."— Jeremiah xlix. ss. 



The Crews of the following VeneU^ wrecked on various parti of the Coast 
or foundered at sea^ have been boarded^ lodged ^ clothed, and forwarded to 
their homes by the Secretary at the Central Office and Honorary Agents of 
the << Shipwrecked Mariners' Society/' between the 1st June, 1879, and 
Slst August, 1879. 



Ydssers Kame. 


Port. 


Amount 
of relief. 


Yesstil'i Name. 


Port. , 


Amount 
of reUet 


Ann and Elizabeth... 
Albert 


Sunoom 

Island 

Dongarvon 

Liverpool 

Yannouth 

Liverpool 

Whitehaven 

LiveziK>ol 

Swansea 

B^de 

Hull 

Montrose 

Goole 

Sunderhind 

Liverpool 

London 

Dundee 

Arbroath 

Bude 

Grimsby 

Plymouth 

Hartlepool 


£s. d. 
16 
10 

8 8 

7 Id 6 
10 16 6 

6 
6 

12 6 

1 18 6 
17 
19 

12 6 
4 10 

13 10 
6 16 

1 16 

2 2 6 
6 6 

4 6 
10 
2 16 

8 
10 

5 7 6 


{Hannah Louisa 


Chepstow 

London 

Gothenberg 

Swansea 

Arbroath 

Barrow 

Swansea 

Quebec 

Padstow 

Bamsgate 

Shanghai 

Cowes 

Aberystwith 

Hartlepool 

Liverpool 

Harttepool 

Ardrossan 

Liverpool 

Whitby 

Yarmouth 

livexpool 

SunderUmd 

Nova Scotia 

Novalcotla 


£s. d. 
nil 6 
1 3 




TTaor Kelrr * '" 


8 


•Arab 


Irene 


15 


Alcayar 


Jane Rennie ,. ■• 


014 6 


Ann* , 


J. E. Fisher 


18 


A*ny , 


Jessie ... 


18 


Boyne 


Lotus 


4 5 


Beltiste 


Tiouim ... .... .. . 


8 9 


Blonde 


Louisa 


1 1 


Boat : 


Lunan 


2 5 


Burgos 


Marina 


2 6 


Cella 


Maria 


8 3 


Concord 


Mosham 


6 6 


Cordova ... 


Maisser 

Malvlna 


11 1 


Camperdown 


313 


Clyde 


North British 


8 


Darlington ,. 


Peace 


14 6 




12 1 6 


Ellen 


Kachabite . , 


1 18 


Emma 


Biver Lune ». 


23 16 




Syracuse 


3 12 


fl^Ol^m, 


Seaforth ...i.'iii... ..!.... 


8 


Flying Dutchman ... 




1 1 


Hope 


§8t. Bernard 


Oil 



* The Honorary Agent at Waterford reports, the 
89th July, that this eehooner was wrecked in 
Croyde Bay, 81st July, and that the Oqitain, who 
was owner of the vessel, was drowned, and also his 
son. 

t The Honomxj Agent at Fahnonth reports, the 
9th July, that on Tuesday morning last, near Pal- 
month, the bxinntine 'Foan^' of Plynwath, on a 
voyage from that port, which she had lc»ft the 
prerioos evening for Marseilles, went ashore on 
rocks oatside St. Anthony's lighthouse and became 
a total wreck. It appears that owing to very thick 
weather the vessel had approached nearer the coast 
Uian was calcniated, andTon the danger being dis- 
covered it was attempted to wear ner, but she 
■truck ^n a rock before this was effected and heeled 
over seawards. Two of the crew swam to the rock, 
and the others jumped for it from the vessel's bilge ; 
six, including the captain and mate, were thus 
saved, but one seaman and an apprentice lost their 
lives. After being exposed on the rock for some 
hours, the survivors were seen by men on the cliffi, 
who, by the aid of rones, got them safely on land ; 
they were afterwards Drought to the Sailors* Heme, 
Falmouth, from whence four of them were sent by 
me on to Plymouth, where they belonged, by 



rail, one of them, who was a member of thli 
excellent society, being first supplied with shoa 
and dothinga 

t The Hon. Agent at Padstow reports, the 9tli of 
August, that "on the night of the 4ikh the ketch 

* Hannah Louisa,' of Chepstow, while being towed 
from Perran beach (where she had been etranded), 
to thia port fbundoed Boddenly. when about fonr 
Bules NT W. of Trevose, leaving eightmen atrnggliBg 
in the water ; six of these wen saved, and twolost 
These six men were landed here wet, ahnoat naked, 
and without means; and I took charge of them in 
the absence of my son B. S. Langfiwd {who is oo 
a trip in America), and ek>thed, lodged, fed, sod 
sent them home, paying or becoming responsible 
for the bills." 

i The SUmdard of the S9th July reporU that, 
"yesterday afternoon eleven of the CNWof thelaxge 
British sUp 'St. Bensrds' arrived at Liverpool 
firom Rotterdam, and reported the lew of tiiejr 
vessel by which disaster the eantahi, hia son, and 
five otner men were drowned. It appeared tiiat the 

* St. Bernards ' left New York with a earn of grain 
for Antwerp on the 87th ult , and when afioot nine- 
teen days out they arrived hi the Bngtiah Channel, 
where they took on board a pilot, and sailed for 
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YesMl's Name. 


Port. 


Amount 
ofroUef. 


Yeasel'i Name. 


Port. 


Amonnt 
ofreUef. 


8. A. Hawthorne 


Bochester 
BeUast 
Holland 


£8. d. 
16 6 
10 
10 


Warrior 


Liyerpool 
N. Shields 


£i. d. 
18 


Yoornit 


Zurich 


18 8 


Wilhelmine 







Tery thick weather was eaooantered. 



kdar week a Belgian pilot was engaeed 
at Beaehy Head. The reeiel eontinaed on Ber 



conree, and about fire o'elock the followinKiai 
ihe itniek on eome zocke not far from Flm 



loming 
lihing. 
A thick fog wia still prefailing. and the land, thongh 
not far distant, could not be seen. The Tessel 
strock the rocks hearily several times^ and began 
to break op. The crew, together with the two 
]^t8, nninDenng in all twentr-one sonls, left the 
vessel in two boats and palled for the shore, guided 
by the Belgian pilot. The boat containing the 
eaptain, his son, the two pilots, the second officer, 
and five seamen, was the first to get away, closely 
followed by the second boat. Both boats kept 
within signt of each other for some time after 
leaving. The wind was very heavy at the time, 
with a strong current mnnmg. ana several tunes 
the captain's host was observed to be considerably 
t osse d about Suddenly she disappeared, and about 
half an hour afterwaida the second boat came upon 



the other craft upside down, with three men on tht 
bottom. They were found to be the Channel pilot 
and two of the seamen, and they report that the 
boat had been eapsiscd by the waves, and that the 
remainder of the crew had been drowned. Two of 
those «rho were saved found themselves beneath 
the upturned boat, and had a great struggle to free 
themselves. The captain was seen to rise near and 
attempt to swim after the boat, but a wave carried 
him away, and he disappeared.^ His son never rose 
to the surface. Two men clutched at the Channel 
pQot as he was swimming for the capsised boat, 
and he was compelled to shake them off w he would 
have been carried beneath the water himself. The 
other boat, sfter being tossed considerably about, 
landed on the beach near Flushing, to which place 
they were afterwards taken by a I>utch fiumer. 
The 'St. Bernards' was a vessel of 1,S64 tons 
register, and owned in Yarmouth, N.S., by ICr. W. 
D. Lovett The captain, who lost hia lifs, was 
named Bums." 



LOWESTOFT BEACH. 



Thb waves are all tired and gone fast asleep. 
And taking his rest ia that giant the Deep ; 
To soothe him to slumber the zephyrs oontnye ; 
There's hardly a ripple to show he's alive. 

The ships, too, look idle, and, like ohUdren'a 

toys. 
Just float on the water without any noise ; 
They stand there like phantoms, rigged oat 

ashy pale, [sail. 

Though there'a scarcely a breeae to puff out a 

Whilst Ooean is dreaming, I'll lie and dream 
too, [bright blue. 

Stretched out on the sand beneath heaven's 
And gaze afar off where the skies interlace, 
And Join with the sea in an endless embrace. 

My dreams are disturbed !^for the steamer 

thatmns 
To rescue old Neptane*s unfortunate sons. 
Now comes into view, rushing under my eyes, 
Dispelling all dreams with a sadden surprise. 

She cats the sea through— tears it up as she 

goes 
Though the wound is healed quick by the tide 

as it flows. 
And only a long line of white marks the place 
Where the gash went across that calm, lovely 

face. 

" A ship on the sands !" her whistle seems crying. 
As swiftly she speeds, her black curls all flying ; 
How gladly she hastens to cries of distress ! 
Her mission seems always to soothe and caress. 

She's reached the tall ship, thrown her arms 

round her neck ; 
There's rejoidng all round from cabin to deck : 
She's drafted her safe off from the dangerous 

sand, 
And bids her " God speed !" with a wave of the 

hand. 



Then I picked up my hat and homewards 

returned, 
Befleotlngonallfromthesteam-tagrdleained ; 
How buoyant it makes us. how easy we go. 
If only good feelings to others we show. 

O'er Life's highest waves we are carried with 

ease 
When each one endeavoun hli neighbour to 

please; 
And, propelled by the flre of heavenly zeaL 
How swiftly we run others' sorrows to hetu. 



Regardless of weather, of wind, or of tide, 
Let us hasten to trouble and keep by its side ; 
Forgetting ourselves, think much of each 

other, 
Bun hundreds of risks to rescue oar brother. 



Kind actions, kind words, are the ropes to 

throw out 
To ail on life's main who are cruising about ; 
Should any get wrong, let us guide them aright. 
Safe into the harbour before it is night. 

With the Pilot on board, what need we to fear 
Who bids us push on, and to *' be of good 

cheer." 
Thus, calmed by His presence and ruled by His 

will. 
We are nerved for the work He would have ua 

fulfil. 

Not Idle but busy to life's very dose. 
Striving only to lesseo earth's evils and woes ; 
When one loving act is accomplished, why 

then — 
Like the steamer,take breath and start off again* 

Life's voyage thus ended, its perils all o'er. 
We may sit down at ease and rest on that slkore 
Where happiness bright and unclouded will be. 
Without tempest, or wreck, or any more Sea. 
Faxtnt Clubbb. 
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" COMFORT IN THE DARK HOUR." 

' Thebb never was such affliction as mine," said a poor sufferer, resUessly 
tossing in her bed in one of the wards of a City hospital ; " I don't think there 
ever was such a racking pain." 

** Once/' was faintly nttered from the next bed. 

The first speaker paused for a moment, and then, in a still more impatient 
tone, resumed her complaint. 

" Nobody knows what I pass through ; nobody ever suffered more pain." 

" One/' was again whispered from the same Section. 

** I take it you mean yourself, poor soul ! but " — 

" Oh, not myself, not me !" exclaimed the other ; and her pale face flushed 
up to the yery temples, as if some wrong had been offered, not to herself, but 
to another. She spoke with such earnestness that her restless companion lay 
still for several seconds, and gazed intently on her feice. The cheeks were 
now wan and sunken, and the parched lips were drawn back from the month 
as if by pain ; yet there dwelt an extraordinary sweetness jn the dear grey 
eyes, and a refinement on the placid brow, such as can only be imparted by a 
heart acquaintance with Him who is '* full of grace and truth." 

'^ Oh, not myself, not me !" she repeated. 

There was a short pause, and then the following words, uttered in the same 
low tone, slowly and solemnly, broke the midnight silence of the place : — 

" ' And when they had platted a oxown of thorns they put it upon His-heAd, 
and a reed in His right hand: and they bowed the Imee before Him, and 
mocked Him, saying, * Hail, King of tbe Jews ;' and they spit upon Him and 
took the reed and smote Him on the head .... and when they were come 
unto a place called Golgotha . . . they gave Him vinegar to drink mingled 
with gall . . . and they crucified Him . . . and they that passed by reioled 
Him, waggiDg their heads .... and about the ninth hour Jesus cried with a 
loud voice, saying . . . My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ? ' " 

The voice ceased, and for several minutes not a syllable was spoken. The 
night nurse rose from her chair by the fire, and mechanically handed a oup oT 
barley water, fiavoured with lemon-juice and sugar, to the lips of both sufferers. 

** Thank you, nurse," said the last speaker ; ** They gave Him gall for His 
meat, and in His thirst they gave Hitn vinegar to drmk." 

** She is talking about Jesus Christ," said the other woman, already befidn- 
ning to toss restlessly from side to side ; " but/' added she, *' talking about %is 
sufferings can't mend ours — at least, not mine/' 

'* But it lightens hers," said the nurse. 

"I wonder how?" 

** Hush ! " and the gentle voice again took up the strain. 

** * Surely He hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows . . . He was 
wounded for our transgressions ; He was bruised for our iniquities ; the chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon Him, and with His stripes we are healed.'' 

The following day as some ladies visiting the hospital passed by the cots, 
they handed to each a few fragrant flowers. 

The gentle voice was again heard, ** ' If God so clothe the grass of the field, 
which to-day is and to-morrow is cast into the oven^ shall He not much more 
clothe you, oh ye of little fedtb.' " 

A few days passed slowly away, when on a bright Lord's day morning as the 
sun was rising, the nurse noticed the lips of the sufferer moving, and leaning 
over her she heard these words '' Going home. ' I have fought the good fight, 
I have finished my course, I have kept the &ith ; henc^orth there is laid up 
for me a crown of life, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at 
that day • . • / " Her eyes closed, and the nurse knew Suit the hand of death 
was grasping the cords of life. A moment more and all was over, the soul 
had gone to dwell in that City where " There shall be no more death, neither 
' sorrowr nor crying, neither shaU there be any more pain.*' £. 0. 
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" From the Deep, then, I call'd upon Qod— and He heard me. 
In the dread of mv need. He Toachsafed to ndne eye 
A Bock jutting out from the Grave that interred me ; 
I sprang there, I clung there, and Death passed me by I "— Schillbs. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 



The Editorship of this Magazine- hE87prlorto the issue of the last Qoarterly 
Knmher of the Year^ that for October, 1880, passed into fresh hands. 

As announced under the New Heading of " The Editob's Ck>BNSB," which 
will be found appended to the Number for October, at the end of this Annual 
Volume, several changes and improvements are being introduced into the 
Publication, all of which wifl be more fully carried out^ith the commencement 
of the coming year. 

In accordance with this thorough revision of the Magazine, and its Contents, 

it may be here repeated that, while the ** old lines" will be duly preserved as 

to outward icarm and appearance, various very nuiterial alteratioBs will be 

effected mihin :— 

Firstly.—The Type will be considerably enkrgecl, and the number of pages 

proportionately increased. 
Secondly. — The Matteb will be so selected, and so classified tmder the 
respective new ^' Headings," as to constitute the Magazine, in 
its general scope and literary character, a really interesting 
and trustworthy compendium, for future reference, as well as 
for present recreation and instruction. 
Thirdly. — ^The Tables of Relief, &c., will be . greatly condensed and 
entirely recast, so as to place before every reader, at home 
and abroad, a more suodnct and more generally appreciable 
statement of the Society's varied work and usefulness. 
It is earnestly hoped th^t the efforts being thus made may truly avail to 
Tender the Magazine more and more a power for good in the G-reat World, as 
vFell as a faithful exponent of all the different Proceedings and Operations of 
the Shipwbeoked Fishsbmem and Mabinxbs' IU^ym* Bkkbvolbnt Sogiett, 
"under whose auspices it has been so long issued. 

W. R. B., Ed. 
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THE EOYAL NAVY— ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
{Contitiued from Vol XXVL page 111,) 
Y the retirement of the Duke of York from office, the command 
of the combined flqets, amounting to about ninety sfail, devolved 
on Prince Rupert; and with a force so formidable it wag 
confidently supposed he would sweep the Dutch from the face 
of the ocean. Six companies of the Coldstream Guards were 
distributed on board the fleet, besides strong detachments from 
other regiments. Sir Edward Spragge and the Earl of Ossory commanded 
under Rupert, whose actions during the Civil War and his ocean wanderings 
during the Protectorate had won him the sobriquets of '* The Invincible Mad 
Cavalier '* and the " Royal Corsair." The Earl was on board the * St. 
Michael * with the rank of Rear-Admiral of the Blue. The French squadron 
jomed them again, under the Count d'Estr^es and Admiral Martel. 

On the 19th of May it was determined in a council of war, at which the 
King and Duke of York were present, that if the Dutch fleet could not be 
provoked to quit their own shores, it should be attacked upon them ; and 
in consequence of this resolution the combined fleets put to sea. Prince 
Rupert's squadron carried the Red flag, D'Estrees was Admiral of the 
White, and Spragge Admiral of the Blue. 
De Ruyter, who bad been flrst at sea, had been informed that the English 



• From " British Battles on Land and Sea," by James Grant ; Cassell & Co., 
and other sonrces. 
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fleet would not be ready so soon, and on the 2od of May had been off the 
month of the Thames, bnt finding a strong force there had retired to await 
the rest of his fleet at Schonwelt in Zealand, between the Band and the 
Stony Bank. There his ships were descried by Prince Bnpert, riding m 
apparent security and in good order, behind the sandbanks, on the 22nd of 
May. The shoals and shelves so protected the anchorage that Bnpert 
feared to attack him ; but having taken advantage of a mist to send in 
boats to take the sonndings about the shore, it was resolved at a council of 
war to risk all and flght the enemy. But the wind died away, then came 
a storm, and nothing could be done till the 28th of the month. 

The Dutch fleet consisted of nearly a hundred sail of all kinds, commanded 
by De Ruyter, Cornelius Van Tromp, and Adrian Bankhart. 

D*Estrees, we have said, was Admiral of the White, but to prevent his 
ships from acting as they had done at Southwold Bay, they were, whatever 
their secret orders might be, checkered in line with the English, Havmg 
the advantage of the wind, the Count began the engagement with Van 
Tromp, which soon became general, and was continued with great obstinacy. 
Sohram, vice-admiral of Van Tromp's squadron, was killed ; then fell 
Bear-Admiral Vlag, of Bankhart*s squadrcm, mth several of his captains. 
Sir Edward Spragge assailed Van Tromp with such weight and ardour, 
that during the conflict of seven hours he compelled him to shift his flag in 
succession from the ' Golden Lion,' in which more than one hundred men 
were killed and wounded, to the ' Prince on Horseback,' and thence to the 
< Amsterdam * and ' Comet,' as each ship, became riddled^ wrecked, and 
sinking, and in the end he would certainly have been killed or taken but for 
the timely intervention of De Buyter. Sir Edward had also twice to change 
his ship. The * Devenfcer,' one of their best ships, was so disabled that she 
was towed out of the line and scuttled near the Wielings, a number of 
little islands covered with seaweed. Captain Legg, of Prince Rupert's 
squadron, boarded and took a Dutch ship named < Jupiter,' but she was 
recaptured by the Dutch, who gained possession of her deck while the 
boarders were below pillaging and searching her. By that time the energy 
of Sprag^ had driven the enemy among the shoals, and that ciroumstance, 
with the darkness coming on, ended the first ^gagement^ in which he lost 
four captains and had two ships of war entirely disabled, whUe the Count 
D'Estr^es lost seven ships in all. The Dutch had eight flag-offiodrs killed, 
and lost one ship. 

On the 4th of June the fleets engaged again, when De Buyter, having 
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Mtted and increased the fleet, stood boldly oat to sea, and attacked Prinoe 
Bapert off Flashing. The ealmenade lasted foar hoats, bat iJie irregnkrity 
and impetaosity with wUch the Dateh made their att^k soon threw them 
into confnsion, and they bore away to the soath-east. 

In this battle, brief thOngh it was; Bir JSdward Spragge, specially siogliog 
oat Van Tromp, forced him twice again to change his ship ; and the risk 
he ran of being taken so provoked him against his Yice-Admiral Sweers, 
that he reported that officer to the States General. Bat he knew not the 
stordy Sir Edward Spragge, when he took leaye of Charles II., prior to 
joiniiig the fleet, had promised that he woald bring Van Tromp alive or 
dead, or lose his own life in the attempt. These admirals seem indeed to 
have had a particolar defflre to emolate and overcome each other, for they 
constantly foKght in evdry batUe from the time that Sir Edward Spragge 
sneeeeded the Earl of Sandwioh, and Van Tromp gained the command in 
the Dutch fleet. 

The third, and last, encounter between Bapert and De Bayter took place 
on the 11th of August, off the ntouth of the Tezel. Bqpert had, pre- 
vious to this, stood over to the caast of England, where he landed all his 
wounded, and had the ships entirely refitted for a hat grand trial of 
strength, and four thousand troops were placed on board under the eye of 
King Charles, who came down the river to see the Prince's armament. 
The English now mastered 60 men of war, and the French 80, but the 
Dutch were not more than 70. By what was then deemed a masterpiece 
of seamanship, De Buyter, having taken his whole fleet close on shore 
daring the night, was discovlBred to windward of the allies when day 
dawned. The French, in consequence of their good behaviour in the last 
engagement, were again, as at Southwold Bay, formed in one sqaadron, 
but th^y ill-requited this confidence on the part of the noble Bapert, for 
on being attacked by Admiral Bankhart, after a little distant, work with 
their guns, they bore away to the eastward out of range, and remained 
idle spectators of the desperate and sanguinary battle that was. now inspired 
by long years of hate, rancour, and rivalry. One French officer alone 
bore a share in this action, Bear-Admiral Martel, for which a severe 
leekoning awaited him in France, when on his return he was thrown into 
the Bastile for having exceeded his orders. While d'Estrees with his 
sqaadron was sheering off, the fight between Prince Bupert and De Buyter 
was very hot, and Bankhart perceiving that the !tVench no longer resisted, 
bore down with his squadron to re^force his leader ; upon which, the 
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Prince, finding himself overpowered by nmnbers, made a retreating fight 
of it by steering westward. Yan Tromp and Sir Edward Spragge bad, in 
the meantime, been, as nsnal, hotly engaged from nine in the morning. 
The latter had promised to abide by Prince Rupert, but as he conld not 
resist attacking Van Tromp, he laid bis foretopsail aback to stay for him, 
and having attacked his squadron continued fighting for several hours, 
apart from all the Meet. Sir Edward was at first on board the * Boyal 
Prince,' and ' Van Tromp in the ' Golden Lion,' bat after three hours of 
an artillery fight, in which the Dutch Admiral avoided coming to close 
quarters, Sir Edward was forced, by sheer dint of cannon shot, to leave 
his disabled ship for the * St. George,' as Van Tromp at the same time 
had to do for the ' Comet.' Then with a fury all the greater for the brief 
pause, the fight began again, and was continued till the < Si George ' was 
so battered that Sir Edward was compelled to leave her, and endeavour to 
carry his flag on board the ' Boyal Charles,' but before his barge had been 
rowed ten times its own length from the ship, a well-directed cannon shot 
passed through it, after passing through the < St. George.' Shattered and 
swamped as the barge was, the crew endeavoured to regain the ' St. 
George,' but before that could be achieved the gallant old Admiral was 
drowned ; his hands, according to his memoir, taking so dead a hold of 
the side of the boat, that when it came to float, he was found with his 
head and shoulders above water. 

The writers of his age are profuse in their praises of the valour of Sir 
Edward Spragge, and also of that of Van Tromp. " For these men," says 
Bishop Parker, in his history of his own times, " having mutually agreed 
to attack each other, not out of hatred but a thirst for glory, they engaged 
with all the rage, or as it were with all the sport, of war ; they came so close 
to one another that, like an army afoot, they fought at once with their guns 
and swords. Almost at every turn both their ships, though not sunk were 
yet bored through with common gun shot, neither did one ball M[ into the 
sea, but each pierced the other as if they had fought with spears." During 
these events. Prince Bupert had been maiotaining a retreating combat 
before the united squadrons of De Buyter and Bankhart, but the latter, 
considering Van Tromp in danger, altered bis course and bore up to his 
assistance, while the Prince did the same to succour the Blue Squadron. 
This made the engagement once more general. The Prince sent two fire-ships, 
under the steering of Capt.Legg,among the enemy,and the appearance of these 
perilous crafb put them to such confusion that, had the Count d'Estrees 
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once again come from the wmdward, where he lay idle, the Dutch must 
hare been defeated. The battle eontinaed, howeyer, till nightfall, when, amid 
the darkness and the smoke it ceased, Prince Bnpert bore away to the 
mouth of the Thames, as the Dutch did for their own coast. In this unde- 
cided battle, the English lost the ' Henrietta ' jaoht, which was sunk, 
Captains Bichard New, John Bice, and Merryweather, together with a yery 
great number of men, in consequenee of the ships being filled with troops, 
while the Dutch had two Vice-Admirala, three captains, and about 1,000 
men of all ranks slain. This was the last battle fought by sea in this most 
useless war. Eight years later saw the fall of the gallant Michael Adrian 
de Buyter in battle with the French, after fifty years' sea service ; and now 
he lies under an elaborately sculptured tomb of marble in the Nieuwe Eirk 
of Amsterdam, so called, though built in 1408, and he is styled in his 
somewhat boastful epitaph, *' Imensi Tremor Oceani." 



THE MOTION OF STORMS ; OE, SCIENCE FOR SAILORS.* 

I. — Clouds ; Cloud Wabnjngs. 

** Dost thoa know the bal9,noings of the cloodsj the wondroas works of Him 
which is perfect in knowledge^?" — Job xxzvii. 16, 

In all ages of the world clouds have been regarded with, special interest by 
mankind — sometimes beheld with admiration, at other times watched with 
terror. Clouds present to the eye an ever-changing variety of form, coloor, 
and motion, and by these qualities excite admiration. The oloudseape often 
adds beauty to the landscape, appealing to be built up at the teimination of 
the latter and to surmount the hanzoD. with mountain peaks, coloured with 
various hues, or &r*off brilliant aerial cities, reflecting golden rays, and seem- 
ing as fit abodes of some giant spirits. In this aepiset they are presented to 
us in the Scriptures as the emblems of power, majesty, and grandeur, thus — 
"Ascribe ye strength unto God ; His excellency is over Israel, and His strength 
is in the douds" (Ps. Ixviii. 84) ; " The Lord rideth upon a swift Qloud'' 
(Isaiah xix. 1) ; and again, *' Behold He cometh with clouds, and every eye 
shall see Him " (Rev. i. 7). 

Perhaps it is the people of the plains who are the most observant of the 
phenomena of which we now speak, for they have the more unintezrupted view 

* I retain this title, althoagh parts of some of the articles may not appear in 
accordance with its strict limitation. The chapters taken as a whole will not, I 
hope, be irrelevant to its logical sense. 
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of J&e cload-JEbmuition, and henbe have a inore lively appvecnitum of tHe charm 
of &e ohangeful yariatj of cloiuU» The pastoral people of eastom dimes- 
people who lived a quiet and oontemplatlve life^-were greatly impressed by 
aerial aspects and changes, and they read the Edgns of coming woathor. The 
indications were somewhat precise, as we find in such passages as Matt, xvi 
2 and 3 : " He answered and said nntothem^When it is evening, ye say. It will 
be fjEdr weather ; for t3ie sky is red. ' And in the morning, It will he fonl 
Weather to-day, for the s^ is red and lowering." This seems to have been an 
old-established sign, as the rebiike which follows affirms, " Ye can discern the 
face of the sky.*' (The PhariseidS and Saddacees were not rebuked for knowing 
these signs, but because they were hypocnteB. See abo Luke xii. M.) 
\ In the Scriptures we &ld reib^renoes to the morning clouds (which will 
shortly be described under the head of Hratm), as in Hosea xiii B, '^ For your 
goodness is as a morning cloud, and as tha early dew it goeth away," and in 
xiii. 3, " Therefore they shall be as the morning, cloud, and as the early dew 
that passeth away." These passages show how precise the observations were, 
how the morning cloud which is dispersed by the rising sun is clearly dis- 
tinguished from that which creates awe, as we read in 2 Sam. xxiL 12, '* And 
he made darkness psriliong round about him« dark waters, and thick clouds of 
the skies ;" and Psabu xcvii. 2, *^ Clouds and darkness are round about EQm " ; 
also in Deut. iv. 11, " And the mountain burned with fire unto the midst of 
heaven, mthdaikness, olouda, and thick darkness.'* 

The words of the sacred writers are not merely figurative, but l^ey are 
sigientifioafiy 'eoneet It is said vol Amos v: 8, *' He calleth for the waters of 
the sea, aiid poureth th«m out upon the &oe of the earth f and heore'we have, in 
l^Bief, a definition of the. process of sEiraparation from the waters of the ocean, 
and the tunung.'of the vapour into/ clouds which shed rain upon the earth. 

The saine operations are more fiilly deacribed in Job xxxvL 27-30 : " He 
maketh small the drops of water : they pour down ndn aooarding to the vapour 
thereof: which' the clouds do drop and distS upon man abundantly. Also can 
aBgr understand the spteidiogs of the alouds, or the noise of His tabernacle ?" 
-Ill ervaporation, 1ih« drops' (if they may be so called) are so small as to be in- 
visible io the huoioL eye; The valour; which is composed of these small 
drops, is produced by the marvellous ^ver-aotive energy of heat, and this 
vapour of water is almost the lightest body known, eonseijuently it rises and 
rises into the higher regions of the air till it becomes co.6led ; it is said to be 
condensed, and then the vapour beoomeS visible aaid forms the clouds. Under 
certain conditions the vapour drops are froxen, and, becooung visihle^oonatiftuta 
the clouda of greater elevation ; these will be described further on. It is these 
wondrous processes of the formation of visible vapour that Job refers to when 
he says, ^ Can any understuid the epreadings of the clouds ? " 

In order to avoid a confusion of ideas, I must remark that pmfeet vapour of 
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water is always iansible, andihat what is call ed vUibU rapoiir is In a state of 
partial condenBatioiiy that is, ia the condition of becoming water again. 

Now it is fonnd that Yaponr rises not only firom the ocean, lakes, rivers^ or 
other bodies of water, but from the soil, from the leaves of trees and plants, 
nay, from eyery blade of grass in the meadows. Bat it is not all this invisible 
vapoor that rises to the higher regions to form clouds — all the air around ns 
contams vapour— more or less according to its temperature ; the warmer the 
air is the more vapour it can hold suspended in it, and scientific men have the 
means of ascertaining at any time how much water in the state of vapour the 
air does contain ;* when it can retain no more the air is said to be Maturated. 

The motion of storms was noted at a very early period by the sacred writers, 
and, as we shall see, by other ancient writers. Job (xixvii. 0) said, '* Out of 
the south Cometh the whirlwind ; and cold out of the north." But we read in 
1 Kings xviii 41-45, that Elijah directed his servant to watch from the top 
of Carmel for a storm coming from the west, and ** he said. Behold, there 
aiiseth a little doud out of the sea, like a man's hand." And it came to pass 
. . . that fhe heaven was black with clouds and wind, and there was a great 
rain." 

Again, in Luke 3dL 54, we have it recorded that '' He said also to the people, 
When ye see a cloud rise out of the west, straightway ye say. There cometh a 
shower ; and so it is." 

These sacred records are conclusive evidence as to the direction of storms in 
northern latitudes during former years.f 

But in those early times the clouds, as vehicles of storms, were looked at 
more in regard to their influence upon the husbandman than the sailor. The 
storms were watched coming from the ocean in the west, an ocean — 

" Calm or oohTiilflecl, in foreese, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid olime 
Dark heaYing." 



* Mix together a cabic foot of saturated air at 92°, and another at 82°, they 
would have a mean temperature of 62°, bat the yaponr tenable at 92° is 15*7 grains 
(that is 15f), at 32° is 2*1 (2 1<10 grains); therefore onr2 cubic feet would contain 
IT'S grains, or an ayerageof 8'9» bat at the temperature of the mixtnre the air can 
contain only 6*2 grains, therefore the excess of 2*7 grains mast fall as rain."-^ 
Modern Meteorology ^ p. 137, Stanford s 1878. 

t It -may interest some of oar readers — and not the least sailors who may read 
this Magazine on board ship-^to refer to the following texts in which oloadu ht*^ 
mentioned . — ^Ezodas, xyi 10 ; xxir, 16. Judges v. 4. 2 Sam. zzlii. 4> Job iii. 6 
zz. 6; zzii. 14; zzvi. 8; zzz. 15; zzxyiii. 9; zzzyiii. 37. Psalm Izzyii. 17 ; ba^yiii, 
23; dy. 3. Prov. iii. 20; xyi. 15, Eccl. xiL 2. Isa. y. 6; xliv. 22 ; Ix. 8. Jer. iy. 
13 ; E9ek. i. 4, 28 ; kxtii. 7 . zzz^i. 9. Kahum i. 3. Zech. z. 1. Matt. zziv. 80. 
2 Peter ii. 17. Jude, rerse 12. 
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Being little traversed, the great deep was not at that period the great higb 
road for the iaterconrse between nations. 

In these modem times, however, we have to study atmospheric phenomena 
in the interest of those who '* go down to the sea in ships, that do business in 
great waters." The Psalmist gives a graphic description of a stormy sea in 
the verses following : /' They that go down to the sea in ships, that do business 
in great waters ; tUese see the works of the Lord, and His wonders in the 
deep. For He commandeth^ and raiseth the stormy wind, which lifteth up the 
waves thereof. They mount up to the heaven, they go down again to the 
depths : their soul is melted because of trouble. They reel to and fro, and 
stagger like a drunken man, and are at their wit's end. Then they cry unto 
the Lord in their trouble, and He bringeth them out of their distresses. He 
maketh the storm a calm, so that the waves thereof are still. Then are they 
glad because they be quiet ; so He bringeth them unto their desired haven.'* 
(Psalm oviL 23-29). 

In further illustration of what is already written, we may quote Virgil 
(Georgics, Bk.l. v. 370, &a) from which it appears that there were prognostics 
of storms in his day ; he is thus freely rendered^- 

" A tempestuous air, 

. Swift from the soathem deep, comes fraught with ill, 
The com and fruits to waste, the flocks to ohiU." 

And then he mentions the cranes taking refuge in the valleys. Aristotle, treat- 
ing of the foresight of cranes which fly very high, said, if they see the approach 
of clouds and storms, they descend to the ground. 

It appears, further, that the storms were watched for coming from the west> 
and Virgil gives a graphic picture of a storm in harvest time, thus (Georgics i. 
322, &c.);— 

" So T^rhile faroff at sea the storm*cloiid lours, 
And on the daxkened wave its fury pouTB, 
'Mid crops nnreap'd the hapless peasants staztd. 
And, shuddering, view its rapid coarse to land.' 

S.H.M. 



THE ISLE OP MAN,* 

Notwithstanding Ihe uniTcrsal depression in trade, the Isle of Man appear* 
to he increasing in prosperity and rising in general favour. Those who have 
seen Douglas, even five years ago, would scarcely recognise it to-day. New 
bnOdings are springing up everywhere^ and the Loch Esplanade— executed 
under the auspices of the Governor, from whom it takes its name — ^is now 
assuming a nohle appearance, as the deveral fine hotels, puhlic buildings, and 

* For the illustrationB accompanying this notice we are indebted to Itr. J. A. 
Browne, proprietor of the Isle of Man Times and Gvide to the Isle of Man* 
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Btatelj dvrelliDg-honses, lately built and ia oovrse of erection are presented to 
view. The shops in the new Victoria Street can vie with similar establish- 
ments in large towns, and it is a marvel how the numerous hotels and 




I 



restaurants are to find customers. But the denizens of Douglas, calculating 
from the past, anticipate an increased influx of visitors in succeeding years, 
and have wisely prepared accommodation beforehand. The visit of the Prince 
of Wales next year is looked forward to as the precursor of larger invasions 
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frtaa. the " neigliboiiring Idand " and whdn Douglas prospers eveiy town in 
the Island benefits accordingly. It is well for the Manx people that they have 
a Cbvemor who carries out the pnblic works with wisdom and spirit The 
daily mail between Douglas and Liverpool is a great boon to the pubhc, 
particularly business people. The harbour works have progressed satis- 




fEtctorily, and the Goyemor has just concluded the purchase of the Bank of 
Mona buildings, which are to be fitted up for the Oovemment offices, at a 
figure which will effect a considerable saying, if, as had been intended, a site 
had been purchased for their erection. The late Bank of Mona was a branch 
of the now memorable Cify of Glasgow Bank. It occupies a prominent positien 
in the centre of the town, 'and will be rery conveniently idtaated for the 
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ohAmbers of the Ezeentbe. When tiie new facade to the Oostom Hoobo is 
erected^ that interesting bnildmg and its smroandings will considerably 
im]»roTe the i^speaiance of the quaj. Several street improTements have been 
proposed, by his Bxeellenby, as well as extended market acoommodation. 
At Ramsey the mn^ to be desired low-water landing is likely to be erected* 







The scheme -of the Governor, to constmct a tramway from the railway 
station, along the quay and promenade, and th^iee to Port Lewaigue, where he 
suggests the low-water lan^ng pier should be erected, is likely to meet with ' 
general snpport. Port Lewaigue has good anchorage, and there wonid be at all 
imes sufficient depth of water for vessels of 18 or 20 feet dranght to land ' 
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goods and |)«B8eDgeni. The railway Bystem is now comj^iete between Do 
and BaMey, and will prove a source of attraction to smnmer. visitors, if ; 
oyerdone by an iayasion of trippera. Another scheme whiok is also f9,\ 
ably supported is the extension bf the present south pier to deep wlktel*. 

.At Peel it is proposed to enlarge the harbour, which at present is ent: 
inadequate to protect the fine fleet of fishing boats which lay np there for 
winter. Among other improvements proposed to the Insnlar Legislature is 1 
restoration of the ancient Cathedral of St. German, the rains of which, with I 
Castle, are situate on the rocky islet of St. Patrick, close to the town of Fa 
and reached by a causeway or by passing over a foot bridge at the top of 
harbour. The Cathedral was built in the fourth century, and we are t^ 
" St Patrick appointed Germanus, a Canon of Lateran, one of his disciples, | 
rule over the infant Church in Man ; and he placed the episcopal seat on I 
certain promontory, which is to this day called St. Patrick's Isle." 

The Manx fishing during the late season has been remarkably unsuocessfnl 
Quoting from the Isle of Man TimeSy we learn that " the return of the boata 
from Howth is but the precursor of hard times for the fishing population ; tho 
great majority of those who have returned state as their experience that thei 
Irish herring fishery of this year has been exceptionally bad. Many of the ' 
boats are unable to pay for the food consumed on board. Add to this the very 
indifferent Kinsale season and the home fishing of this year, as well as the 
entire failure- of the potato crop, which is generally a staple article of diet, and 
the cup of care and anxiety seems full. Were some public work started thai 
would employ a great deal of labour, it would tend to lessen the distress. The 
great Irish famine illustrates this." 

We learn, notwithstanding, that when Captain Ivey, Visiting Secretary for 
Sailors, visited Kinsale at the commencement of the fishing season, several of 
the Manx fishermen took out tickets and medals, not, of course, anticipating 
the disastrous results of their labours. 

At Port St. Mary it is proposed to build a breakwater, which will be a great 
boon to that ancient and historical locality. Indeed, it may be said that the 
Governor and the Insular Legislature are alive to the importance of every 
port on the island having its capabilities thoroughly developed; for his 
Excellency has issued the following minute, and a Committee of the Tynwald 
Court have the matter in hand :— ** That a Committee of the Court should be 
appointed to visit the various harbours and take evidence on the spot, with 
reference to the works which it may be>desirable to carry out." The Isle of 
Man possseses the finest fleet of fishing boats in the Kingdom. There are 
about 400 first-class boats, which cost complete with fishing gear about ^£700 
each, as well as a great number of smaller craft, manned by 5,600 men. Peel 
and Port St. Mary are the principal rendezvous for the fleet which fish on the 
coast of the Island. The fishin fleet consists of above 150 English 150 Irish. 
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and from 50 to 100 Scotch, with about 400 Manx boats. This is aa indnstxy 
which the lasular Legislature feels much inclined to encourage, as we hare 
seen by the minutes of tbe Govemor and the discussions in the House of Keys. 
If the contemplated harbour improTements are carried out^ it will confer a 
great boon, not only to the Island, but to the great manufiioturing towns of 
^ingland, for the Isle of Man Steam Packet Company contemplate running a 
night boat» so that the fish may be in the English markets about eighteen to 
4;wenty hours after being caught. G. K. M. A. 



THE WBECK EEGISTEE FOE 1877-78. 

From the Abstract of the Wreck Register presented by the Board of Trade, 
before the close of the Ust Session, to Parliament, it appears that the number 
of shipwrecks, casualties, and collisions on and near the coasts of the United 
Kingdom, during the twelve months from the 1st July, 1877, to the 30th June, 
1878, was 3,641, which number is happily l^s than that of the previous year 
by 528. It should, however, be clearly understood, that tlie wrecks and 
casualties treated of in the various tables contained in the RegiBter do not 
mean total losses only, but include accidents and damage of all kinds to ships 
at sea, of which only a small proportion are attended with loss of life. Thus 
of the 3,641 wrecks, casualties, and collisions on the coasts of the United 
Kingdom, only 422 cases involved total loss, and there was loss of life from 
only 126, or about 1 in 29, of the vessels thus lost or damaged. 

After deducting 422 from the casualties of the year, we find that the 
remainder is made up of 936 serious casualties and 2,283 minor disasters. 
^ Thus the Wreck Register for the period under consideration is full of infor- 
mation concerning the fearfiil storms which raged on our coasts, the shipwrecks 
which occurred, the immense destruction of valuable property, and, above all, 
the loss of hundreds of precious lives. . 

When, however, we remember the great and increasing shipping interests of 
the United Kingdom, and the certainty and violence of the storms which visit 
every year oar seas and coasts, every one must be impressed that shipwrecks, 
casualties, and collisions are inevitable; 

We may here repeat the important fact^ that the number of British vessels 
alone entering inwards and clearing outwards to and from ports of 'the United 
Kingdom in one year averages 600,000 — representing a tonnage probably of 
102,000,000. 

Since 1852 the National Lifeboat Institution has, through its Journal, 
periodically called attention to the annual record of shipwrecks on our coastp. 
The following is a list of them from 1854 to 1877-78, as detailed in the Wreck 
Register:— 1864 (last six months), 468; 1855, 1,141; 1856, l,153i; 1857,1,148; 
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1858, 1,170 ; 1860, 1,416; 1860, 1,379 ; 1861, 1,494 ; 1863, 1,488; 18^,1,664; 
1864, 1,390 ; 1866, 1666 ; 1866, 1,860 ; 1867, 3,090 ; 1668, 1,747; 1869, 2,114 ; 
1870, 1,608 ; 18T1, 1,675 ; 1873, 1,968 ; 1878, (first six ttonths) 967 ; 1878-4, 
1808 ; 1874-5, i3,590 ; 1875-6, 8,757 ; 1876-7, 4,164 ; and 1877-8, 3,641; makmg 
a total number of wrecks in twenty-four years of 46,830; flkoid, what is still more 
lamentable, the actual loss of 17,639 liyes from these very sbipwreeks. 

The loss of life during this period would undoubtedly haye been increased 
by thousands in the absence of the noble and determined services of the life- 
boats of the National Life-Boat Institution, which are ever ready, in the 
midst often of storms that are enough to appal the stoutest hearts, to succour 
the shipwrecked sailor. 

It appears that the 8,641 wrecks, casualties, and collisions reported as 
having occurred on and near the coasts of the United Kingdom during the 
year 1877-78 comprised 4,436 vessels. The number of ships in that period ifl 
fortunately less than the total of the previous year by 581. The number of 
ships is in excess of the casualties reported, because in oases of colliaion two 
or more ships are invdved in one casualty. Thus 795 were eoUisionSy and 
3,846 were wrecks and casualties other than collisions. On subdividing these 
latter casualties we find that 363 were wrecks, &c., resulting in total loss, 698 
were casualties resulting in serious damage, and 1,786 were minor aocidentB. 
During the year 1876-77 the wrecks and casualties other than collisions on and 
near our coasts numbered 3,317, or 471 more tluin the number reported during 
the twelve months now under discussion. 

The localities of the wrecks, still excluding collisions, are thus given :— East 
coasts of England and Scotland, 1,007 : south coast, 604 ; west coasts of 
England and Scotland, and coast of Ireland, 944 ; north coast of Scotland, 
106 ; and other parte, 185. Total, 3,846. 

The greatest destruction of human life happened on the south coast of 
England, on account of the 318 Hves lost by the foundering of H.M.S. 'Emy- 
dice ' o£f the Isle of Wight, on the 34th March, 1878. 

The accompanying Wreck Chart is for the past year. It will be observed 
that on it is delineated with great accuracy the site of each of these 3,641 
shipwrecks. There is also before us a similar chart, which we have had 
specially prepared, for the past two years. This represents the sites of nearly 
8,000 shipping casualties. The appearance of this latter chart is certainly 
most striking, and, we are compelled to add, very disoouraging, from the &ct 
that, while the life-boats and the rocket apparatus save every life from ship- 
wreck that it is practicable to save, the number of shipwrecks on our coasts 
every year is overwhelming, and baffles all means, not only for their preTon- 
• tion, but all efforts for their appreciable diminution. 

But we must proceed with our analysis of the past year's Wreck Begister. 
Excluding coHisions, we observe that out of the 3,846 casualties, 3,446 
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disasters occurred to. vessels belonging to this country and its dependencies, 
and that 400 disasters happened to ships which belonged to foreign nations. 
Of these 2,446 British vessels, 1,667 were employed in our own coasting trade, 
728 ih ihe (oversea) foreign and home trade, and 161 as fishing vessels. There 
were 12 casualties to ships belonging to foreign countries and states employed 
in the British coasting trade, and 323 to foreign vessels bound to or from 
Bntish ports, although not actually engaged in our coasting trade; while there 
were 66 casualties to foreign ships which were not trading to or from the 
United Kingdom. 

Again, we find that between 1861 and 1878 the number of British and foreign 
ships that came to grief on our coasts, and from which life was lost, was 2,910 
resulting in the loss of 13,900 Hves. 

It is a lamentable fact to observe that the total number of English ships 
excluding collision cases, which appear to have foundered or to have been 
otherwise totally lost on and near the coasts of the United Kingdom from 
defects in the ships or their equipments during the year, is 34; while 69 hap- 
pened through the errors, ko., of masters, officers, crews, or pilots, 138 through 
stress of weather, and 63 from other or unknown causeSi* 

The number of casualties arising from the same causes during the year^and 
resulting in serious damage, is as follows : — Through defects, 33 ; errors, 138 ; 
stress of weather, 289 ; other causes, 127 ; and the cases of minor damage 
were, throi^;h defects, 134 ; errors, 198 ; stress of weather, 1,002; and other 
causes, 231. 

The aiges of the vessels wrecked during the period under consideration are 
also thus given in the Register. Excluding foreign ships and collision cases, 
220 wrecks and casualties happened to nearly new ships, and 325 to ships from 
3 to 7 years of age. Then there are wrecks and oasualties to 608 ships from 
7 to 14 years old, and to 811 from 16 to 30 years old. Then follow ild old 
ships from 30 to 60 years old. Having passed the service of half a centory, 
we come to the very old ships, viz. 64 between 60 and 60 years old, 26 from 
60 to 70, 17 from 70 to 80, 7 from 80 to 90, 1 from 90 to 100, and 2 upwards 
of 100 years old, while the ages of 67 of the wrecks are unknown. 

Excluding collisions, 448 steamships and 2,308 sailing vessels were lost on 
our coasts last year. Of the 2,446 British ships meeting with disaster in the 
year, 1,264 did not exceed 100 tons burden, 777 were from 100 to 300 tons, 174 
were from 300 to 600 tons, and 231 were above 600 tons burden. Of the 294 
British vessels totally lost, irrespective of collisions, 28 are known to have been 
built of iron; and of this number, 27 were steamships, and 1 was a sailing 



With reference to the force. and direction of the wind, this Wreck Begister 
only gives the winds in 1^352 out of the 3,641 cases of the year. Dealing with 
these 1,362 cases only, we find that the winds that have been most fatal to 
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sbippiog on and near the coasts of the United Kingdom daring the year were 
as follows :— N. to E. inclusive, 280 ; E. by S. to S. inclusive, 188 ; S. by W. 
to W. inclusive, 600 ; and W. by N. to N. by W. inclusive, 278. Total, 1,362 

On distinguishing these last-named casualties near the coasts of the United 
Kingdom according to the force of the wind at the time at which the disaster 
occurred, 553 happened with the wind at forces 7 and 8, or a moderate to fresh 
gale, when a ship, if properly found, manned, and navigated, ought to be able 
to keep the sea with safety ; while 799 disasters happened when the force of the 
wind was 9 and upwards, that is to say, from a strong gale to a hurricane. 

The casualties to ships in our rivers and harbours continue to be still very 
numerous ; the number during the year having been 1,072, of which 29 were 
total losses, 291 were serious casualties, and 752 minor casualties. 

Of these casualties, collisions numbered 759, founderings 16, strandings 189, 
and miscellaneous 108. 

These 1,072 casualties caused the loss or damage to 1,918 vessels, of which 
1,099 were British sailing vessels, 623 British steam- vessels, 150 foreign sailing 
vessels, and 47 foreign steam- vessels. The lives lost in these casualties were 13. 

With reference to the collisions on and near our coasts during the year, 38 
of the 795 collisions were between two steamships both under way. The 
importance of this fact cannot be overrated, for it is hardly possible to conceive 
a casualty more awful in its ultimate consequences than a collision between 
two ships ; and we sincerely trust that the new Eule of the Hoad at Sea just 
issued by the Board of Trade will help materially to diminish every year in 
our seas and rivers these fearful catastrophes. 

As regards the loss of life, the Wreck Abstract shows that the number was 
892, from the various shipwrecks enumerated during the twelve months. 

Of the lives lost, 877 were lost in vessels that foundered, 181 through vessels 
in collision, 154 in vessels stranded or cast ashore, and 155 in missing vessels* 
The remaining 25 lives were lost from various causes, such as through being 
washed overboard in heavy seas, explosions, missing vessels, &c. 

Of the 126 ships from which the 892 lives were lost, 105 were British, 
involving the loss of 816 lives, and 21 were foreign, causing the loss of 76 
lives. 

While sincerely lamenting the loss of so many hundreds of lives during the 
past year, it is nevertheless satisfactory to know that the unceasing and 
successful efforts to save life from shipwreck which are now being made on the 
coasts of the United Kingdom by the National Lifeboat Institution and the 
Board of Trade, are attended by most encouraging results. Thus the Wreck 
Register for the past year reveals the important fact that by their combined 
means, in coDJunction with the successful efforts used on board the distressed 
vessels themselves, &c., as many as 4,070 lives were saved from the varions 
wrecks which took place in that period in our seas and on our coasts. 
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The saving of life from shipwreck on oar coast has dearly, after years of 
ceaseless toil and experiments, become an art, which is mercifully every year 
robbing the sea of its direst havoc. 

Besting firmly now, as of yore, on the blessing of God, the National Life* 
Boat Institation appeals with renewed confidence to the BnHaah public for 
sympathy and increasing support.— Z^/k^ot Jawmal. 



CAPTAIN COOK. 

III. — Second VoYAoa. Exploration op the Southern Ocean to Second 
Arrival at New Zealand. 

Cook's first voyage ended in June, 1771, and he had not long to wait far 
another commission, for he was appointed to the command of the ' Eesolution ' 
in the following November. This fact shows that a century ago our maritime 
affairs were conducted with remarkable promptitude. 

The primary object of the first voyage was to observe the transit of Venus, 
And then to utilise the expedition in making discoveries in the Southern 
Hemisphere, where an unknown continent was supposed to exist. But as New 
Zealand and New Holland were found to be islands, some men thought that 
Cook had not fully solved the problem of a term Austrdlis inoognUo, and it 
was soon resolved to fit out another expedition to explore the Southern Ocean.* 

The experience gained on the first voyage showed the authorities that the risks 
to a single ship were very great, and they therefore determined to equip two 
ships. The Navy Board was directed to purchase two, similar in construction 
to the ' Endeavour.' Lord Sandwich, at that time at the head of the Admiralty, 
concurred in this matter, and the * Eesolution,' 462 tons, and 'Adventure,' 
336 toaSt were purchased of Captain W. Hammond, of HulL The vessels 
were built at Whitbj by the same person who built the ' Endeavour,' and, like 
her, intended for the coal trade. 

The best attention was given to the outfit of the ships, and " Lord Sandwich 
paid an extraordinary attention to this equipment, by visiting the ships from 
tune to time." 

In Cook's account of the preparation we have full details of the extra pro- 
visions designed to aid in preserving the crews' health. 

Captain Tobias Fumeaux was appointed to the 'Adventure.' The * Eesolu- 
tion ' carried 112 officers and men and the 'Adventure ' 81, and Cook remarked : 
" I had all the reason in the world to be perfectly satisfied with the choice of 

* In 1841 Sir James Boss discovered, in latitude 70*'41 ' S., land which he named 
" Yictoria," and he describes mountain peaks of some thousands of feet in height, 
and a yolcano, Mount Erebus ; but we reserve further details of recent discovery 
for a fhture article on the Geography of the Antarctic Circle. 
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the officers. The seoond and third Lieatenants (Charles Clarke and Bioliard 
Pickersgill), the liientenant of Marines (John Edgonmbe), two of the waRant 
officers, and seyeral of the petty officers, had been with me during the former 
voyage." 

Mr. W. Hodges was appointed artist ; Mr. John B. Forster and his Mm, 
naturalists ; Messrs. W. Wales and W. Bayley, as aatronomera. 

The Board of Longitude supplied the best instruments of the time, and four 
'' watch machines :" in those days the navigators had not the advantage of 
the use of chronometers for finding longitade. 

The second voyage commenced on the 9th April, 1772, when Cook sailed 
from Deptford. There was some delay from various circumstances, and the 
voyagers took their departure from Plymouth Sound, at 6 a.m., on 13th July. 
They sailed for the Cape of Good Hope, and on 29th arrived in Ftlnchiale 
Boads in Madeirft. Here water, wine, and other refreshments were procured, 
and the ships sailed again 1st August ; touching at the Cape Verde islands, 
they sighted the Cape on 29th October. They could not get into Table Bay, 
and so " stood off and on " all the night. Cook records the remarkable appear- 
ance of the sea that night : ** The whole sea within the compass of our sight, 
became at once, as it were, illuminated ; or, what the seamen call, all on fire.''* 
Cook had a pleasant reception at the Cape ; fresh provisions were procured ; 
the scientific men made good use of their time ; and ft Swedish gentleman 
named Sharman embarked with the voyagers on November 22nd. Cook 
directed his course towards a southern land, reported to have been discovered 
by a Frenchman, Lozier Bouvet, in 1759, and which he named Cape Circum- 
cision ; but the search proved fruitless, and Cook concluded that the supposed 
land which Bouvet saw in latitude Si*" S. and longitude 11° E. "was nothing 
more than a large ice-island." 

The voyagers sodn encountered rough weather, and the Kve stock taken on 
board at the Cape was lost. The storms were so violent that the ships could 
carry no sails, and were driven to the eastward of the intended course. The 
cold, too, was such that warm clothing was needed, and the commander had 
"the fearnought jacket and trousers " served to each man. 

When latitude 54° was reached, the ships were stopped by immense fields 
of ice ; some ice was taken on board and yielded fresh water. There were 
symptoms of scurvy among the crews, and the men afifected were supplied daily 

* Cook discusses the cause of this illumination ; but the subject is too long for a 
note to this sketch. Obr readers who live inland hare occaflioutmy seem tilus ott a 
visit to the sea-shore, and can understand that it afifords light when all above is 
darkness. " How gloomy is night at sea when this phosphoric lustre is invisible. 
How vast, how formidable are its shadows I The vast ocean-night — it is a black 
infinity. Nothing, everywhere, nothing! A myriad dangers are possible, but 
unknown."-—" The Sea/* by Jules Miohelet 
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with sweet wort made from malt, which had been provided for the ships on 
starting. In latitude 55^ tiie thermometer oontiaaed below 82°. 

On 25th December Cook had reached 57"^ 50' S., that is, as far sonth as 
Aberdeen is north of the equator ; and his record runs thus : *' The air sharp 
and cold, attended with a hard frosi And although this was the middle of 
summer with us, I much question if the day was colder in any part of 
England.^ Whatever couxae our navigator took, fields of ice obstructed it. 
There were no signs of ba approach to land— no bottom at 220 &thoms. 
What an inhospitable region : nothing but an eternal sea scattered with 
ice-floes, and now and then an albatross or a stormy petrel to be seen ! * When 
Cook found himself only eighty leagues east of the supposed position of a 
^ Cape Oiroumeision/' he determined to ma for that point It was the 28th 
December. In the afternoon the ships brought to under ti>e lee of an ice island 
on which penguins were observed, and this oincnmstanoe gave some gleam of 
hope that land was near, for Cook observes : ''It is a received opinion that 
penguins never go far from luid, and that the si|^t of ^em is a sure indication 
of its vidnity. This opinion may hold good when there are no ice islands." 
The westward course was continued. The thermometer rose to 86°. A white 
petrel was shot, and a penguin weighing 11^ lbs. The end of 1772 had 
arrived ; tiie ships were among ice ; and a heavy gale sprang up, which made 
their position dangerous. 

On Januaiy 1st, 1778, the weather moderated, but was still wintry. The 
journid says : '* In the afternoon we were favoured with a sight of the moon, 
whose face we had seen but once since we left the Cape of Good Hope. By 
this a judgment may be formed of the sort of weather we had had since we left 
that ]^ace.'' The ships were now in the Icmgitude assigned to Cape Circum- 
cision, but were ninety-five leagues south of the latitude it was said to lie in ; 
ooBsequ^itly if Bouvet had zeaUy seen land, it could not have extended 800 
miles to the south, for the voyagers could see fourteen or fifteen leagues to the 
north, as the weather was th^ clear. The £Bur weather was of short duration, 
and was followed by ^ thick fog, sleet, and snow." 

As there was no land to toooh at in that £sr*off region, no water could be 
obtained except from ice, which, though it was often obstructive and danger- 
ous, afforded a good supply of fresh water. '^ The salt water which adhered 
to the ice was so triffing as not to be tasted, and aft^ it had lain on deck a 
short time, entirdy drained off, and the wat«r which tiie ice yielded was 
perfectly sweet i^d well-tasted." 

Cook still pressed southward, and on the 18th January was in latitude 68° 



• Cook wrote the word " peterel," which would appear fco indicate the meaning 
more nearly than the modern form. It signifies •• little Peter," because the bird 
appears to walk on the water. However, the Italian for little Peter is " Petrello," 
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57' S. The weather being fair, he was enabled to find his longitude by obser- 
yation ; he obtained several diatanoes between the sun and moon. It is 
remarkable how accurately he did this work. Like a truly scientific man, he 
was not satisfied with the meagre result of one or two observations, bat he 
made a number of them, and so obtained a mean which might be relied on. 
.Cook speaks very highly of the instruments supplied to him, and mentions 
especially Mr. Kendal's watch. On the 15th Januazy the mean of ax observa- 
tions made by Cook and the astronomers and officers gave the longitade 
80'' 42' 12", while by Mr. Kendal's watch it was 88'' 41' 80". This was nearly 
the same as the result of two days previous. Of course, if the difference was 
constant due allowance could be made, and tbe watch could be relied on when 
observation was impossible, 

But Cook must have another test ; and as we wish him to be understood as 
a thoroughly scientific navigator, we quote what he says : " But Mr. Wales 
and I took each of us six distances of the un and moon with the telescopes 
fixed to our sextants, which brought out the ongitude nearly the same as the 
watch. The results were as follows : by Mr. Wales 38° 85' 50", and by me 
as** 36' 45"." 

A few fine days enabled the voyagers to attend to matters of health. '' The 
eople were enabled to wash and dry their clothes and linen; a care that can 
never be enough attended to in all long voyages," 

The southern summer was fast passing away, and therefore Cook made 
another attempt to find the land reported to have been discovered by ^be 
French, before proceeding northward. At the beginning of Februazy the ships 
were in latitude 49° S., but there were no signs of land. On the 8th the ships 
parted during a thick fog. Cook fired a gun every hour till noon without any 
reply from the 'Adventure/ but had to give up the seagrch, and then stood S.E. 
On the 16th, at 8 a.m., lights were seen in the heavens like the northern lights 
of our own hemisphere. Cook called them the ''Aurora Australis." 

By the 23rd February the ' Hesolution ' had reached 62° & and 95' £., and 
here the voyagers encountered mountains of ice, and tiiey stood once more to 
the north. Then our navigator continued a course to the S.E. or E.S.E., and on 
17th March found himself in longitude 146'' E., and latitude 59'' S. There is 
little worth note, except gales of wind and the encounters with dangerous ice* 
islands, till the 25th March, when the land of New Zealand was seen from the 
mast-head at 10 a.m., and the * B«6olution' was andiored in Dusky Bay at 
noon on 26th March, after having been at sea 117 days uid sailed over 8,660 
leagues. S. H. M. 
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VISIT TO THE INTEENATIONAL CONGRESS, 

HsLD IN Pabxs, Sbpt. 16 TO Sept. 22, 1879. 

This Congrefls was held for the purpose of hrioging together those interested 
in saving life and other humane caoses, with a view to exchanging ideas on 
the subject, and examining any new appliances, or improvements on old ones, 
which might tend to this object, and was well attended, and of a very interest- 
ing nature, many valuable suggestions being made which will, no doubt, be of 
great future service. The President, ^. Edmond Tnrquet, Under-Secretary of 
State for the Ministers of Fine Arts, Sco., having invited a representative from 
the Shipwrecked Mariners' SociETf to be present, it was thought advisable by 
the Committee, with the approval of His Grace the Duke of Marlborough, 
President of the Society, to accept the invitation, not only as a good means 
of making the Society more widely known, but in order to encourage the 
formation of similar societies in France and elsewhere. The Secretary, Mr. 
Edward G. Lean, was accordingly instructed to attend on behalf of the Society. 
He was most warmly received, and being the only English representative 
present, was at the preliminary meeting, unanimously elected Vice-President of 
the Congress, which was held in one of the rooms of the Great Exhibition. 
The sittings were daily from 10 to 12, and 2 to 4, different subjects being 
taken up at each sitting, according to a carefully prepared programme, all of 
which was thoroughly gone through, but would take'too much space to enterinto 
in these pages. A lull account will be published by the French Society for 
saving life. In due course, Mr. Lean was called upon by the President to 
explain the objects of the Society he represented, and which already was much 
appreciated by many present, which he did in the following speech, kindly 
read for him in French, by M. Hussenot, General Secretary of the 
Congress : — 

" Mr. President and Gentlemen, — ^I have been deputed by our President, 
His Grace the Duke of Marlborough, Captain the Hon. Francis Maude, It.N., 
Chairman, and the General Committee, to attend this International Congress, 
for which you were kind enough to send an invitation, in order to make known 
more widely the great work carried on in Great Britain for the relief of fisher- 
men and mariners in distress, and the widows and orphans of those who perish. 
I regret very much that I am not able to address you in French, but I have 
with me circulars in French fully explaining the objects of our Society, which 
I shall be glad to place in the hands of all who wish for them. In the first 
place, I beg to thank you for the great honour you have done the Shipwrecked 
Mariners' Society by electing me to such an honourable place at your Board,and 
only regret that somebody more worthy was not here to fill it. With your per- 
mission I will now draw your attention briefly to the principal points, and leave 
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the prospectus to explain them more folly. In the first plaoe, the Society, by 
means ot Honortury Agents stationed oh every part of the cbadt of the United 
Kingdom, relie^res at once all shipwrecked persons^ by <dothing^ feeding, and 
giving them medical attendance if necessary, and forwarding them to their 
homes i£ natives, and if foreigners to the nearest Gonsnl of their nation, so that 
the Society is qoite cosmopolitan. Secondly, we assist all sailors who subscribe 
the small sum of ds. annually to replace their clothes or boats when lost by 
storm, &o., and here I would mention the great good this Society has done in 
encouraging provident habits amongst seameni as there are now upwards of 
50,000 subscribing their 8s. a year. We also assist the widows and orphans 
of those who subscribe by giving them amounts varying from £S to JB25 
(according to scale) at the death of their husbands, and a small sum annually 
whilst the children are young, and assist old and necessitous members by 
small gratuities, and lastly we give gold and silver medals and other honor- 
ary and pecuniary rewards for saving life on the high seas and abroad. By 
virtue of our Act of Parliament we established a Home for aged and disabled 
merchant seamen, gave them j65,00Q toconunence with, and thus launched them 
as a separate institution. We have aJflo an Insurance Fund, guaranteed lyy the 
Society, by which men can, by payments calculated on t^ most liberal scale, 
as it is worked by us free from expense, ensure pensions from £9 to J645 per 
annum for themselves after attaining the age of sixty^ and for their widows from 
£1 upwards. We give annually in reliejf to between 11,000 and 12,000 ship- 
wrecked men and their widows and orphans about ^622^000 ; apd as we provide 
for shipwrecked men of all nations, the Committee consider they have & claim 
on the support of the benevolent of all nations, and would strongly recommend 
the institution of similar societies to every country that values its sailors. This 
Society prevents imposition by those who pretend to have been shipwrecked, 
as all genuine cases are relieved. I am only here to represent the Suipwaeoked 
M^tBiNfiBs' Society, but would refer in conclusion to the Royal Humane 
Society and the Boyal National Lifeboat Institution, which both largely conduce 
to saving human life. Again thanking you in the name of the Committee for 
the great honour you have done us, I would refer you to our prospectus, and 
shall be happy to give every information to any gentleman who wishes for 
further particulars as to our mode of working." 

The details were listened to with great interest by all present, and many 
pledged themselves to support a similar Society, should it be established in 
France^ which the Committee are happy to hear is already contemplated, and 
the Secretary has been applied to for copies of forms, &c., with that object. 
A large number of circulars in French were distributed, ai^d accounts appeared 
in many French papers, so the Committee trust the double object has been 
accomplished, and they specially hope soon to hear of a French Shipwrecked 
Mariners' Society, and that it may not end there, but be taken up by other 
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nutionB who have the interefit of their sailors at heart. The Congress was 
brought to a close by a handsome banquet, at wliioh the Secretary, by the 
direction of the Committee, presented the President with the gold, and M.M. 
Silvestre, Riehel, Hussenot, Renard, De la Karde, Janse, and Goelzer, with 
the silyer medals of the Society in commemoration of the event ; and they in 
their torn presented him with medals of the first Congress, for the President 
His Grace the Doke of Marlborough, the Chairman, Capt the Hon. Francis 
Maude, R.N., and himself; and in addition, M. Janse, President of the Sodlety 
'* dea Sauveteurs du Loiret,'* presented him with the medal of that Society. 



OPENING OP A SAILOBS' HOME AT GRAVESEND. 

Recentlt, an institation which is calctllated to b^ of great service to the 
sailors who either embark or disembark at Gravesend, was opened in Harmer- 
street, being a branch of the " Sailors' Home." in Dock-street and Well-street, 
London Docks. The premises, which hare been thoroughly cleansed and 
painted, have been most admirably adapted for their purpose, and will at present 
accommodate about twenty men. Should the experiment succeed, and the 
Home be taken advantage of by the class for which it is specially designed, it 
will be enlarged. It will be conducted on the same principles as the Home in 
LondoU, and be under the management of Mr. Thomas Balding, the highly- 
redpected manager and secretary of the parent Home^ whose lo&um tenemt will 
be Mr. Smith. The cost of board and lodging to a Seaman is 15s. per week, 
which included a meat or fish breakfast, a dinner o^ three or four co arses,' 
with ale and porter, a tea, with meat or fish, and supper, with ale or port^, so 
that Jack won*t feed badly for 2s. -Sd. per day. At the Home there wUl be a 
bank, Where sailors can deposit thei^ money in safety, and from which remit- 
tances can be made to their friends in any part of the kingdom. Whilst the staff 
of the Home are fbrbidden to receive any gratuities. The roomd are well- 
furnished, and many good oil-paintings, principally of nautical subjects, adorn 
the walls. 

The opening ceremony, which was of a very quiet chafactei*, was preceded 
by a luncheon in the reading-room, at which Capt. the I^on. Francid Maude, 
R.N., Chairman of the Directors of the London Home, presided, being sup- 
ported by the Mayor of Gravesend (F. B. Nettlelngham, Esq.), Admiral Sir 
ClaudO H. M. Buckle, KC.B., Capt. H. S. Beamish, R.N., C.B., the Rev. F. 
A. Marsh (Christ Church), Rev. J. Scarth (Holy Trinity Church), the Rev. W. 
Guest (Milton Congregational Church), the Rev. H. Seeley (St. James's 
Church), the Rev. Auton Tien (Thames Church Mission), Capt. C. J. Rowley, 
R.N., the flev. Dan Greatorex (Hon. Chaplain to the Home in London), J. 
Elkin, ftsq., A. D, Chapmdils E*/*^., 3- HtiAsbii, fi^j: (Survi^yor to the Direc- 
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tors), Mr. H. Spain, Mr. Thomafl Balding, and Mr. J. T. Chapman (MiaBionaiy 
to the British and Foreign Sailors' Society). After luncheon, several sailors, 
both officers and men, entered the room. 

The Ohaibmam said they were there that afternoon for one object, and their 
business would be short. He did not intend to make a speech ; but as Chair- 
man of the Board in London, he wished to say a few words. Their object in 
opening this Institution was that seamen could have a place in which to board 
and lodge, on their way to and from ship. Nearly forty-five years ago he had 
united with a dear, departed Mend, Capt. B. Elliott, in opening the Saikns' 
Home in London. That child of his had greatly prospered and grown, and if 
that dear departed spirit could look down, he would be delighted. In the 
London Home they had accommodation for upwards of 5C0 men, each of 
whom could have a private cabin. For this accommodation sailors paid, as it 
was intended for men who would otherwise go to clubs or boarding-houses. 
For 15s. per week men were boarded and lodged, and the Institution paid. 
(Hear, hear.) For that ofishoot they did not ask for any money, as it was their 
intention that it should be self-supporting. (Hear, hear.) One thing, however, 
they would be glad of, and that was for the gift of periodicals after they had 
been used by ladies and gentlemen, as these would be glanced at by Jack in 
his hours of recreation, or whilst he was taking his meals. That Home was 
intended as a place of rest, or a kind of perch for the sailor, on his way home, 
or whilst looking out for a ship. He believed that many shipowners would be 
glad to know that there was such a haven for the men. Whilst he was 
speaking^ he could not help drawing a contrast between the present state of 
things, and those existing half a century before. In the year 1815, when they 
were just about to convey to India the news of the battle of Waterloo, he was 
one of the officers in charge of a press-gang sent ashore at Gcsport to impress 
sailors for the Boyal Navy. In those days, and for years after, mwchant 
seamen looked with horror on the pennant of a man-of-war; whilst now they 
had 10,000 volunteers in the merchant service. (Hear, hear.) They were now 
working hand in hand with each other, and many of the Directors of the Sailoi^' 
Home were, like himself, men-of-war's men. When they needed money, they 
w^t to the houses of the merchants, who gave it to them. He hoped the 
Mayor of Gravesend would find that that establishment did the town good. 
They were not total abstainers, but they were moderate men. They did not 
encourage the drinking of spirits, but supplied good wholesome beer, and even 
a jglass of wine if it were needed. They believed in Christian toleration and 
sobriety ; and he hoped that Institution, by the manner in which it was con- 
ducted, would be an example to others in that respect. (Applause.) 

The Matoe, after thanking the Chairman for his kind allusions to him as 
head of the town, said he looked forward to that Institution to be a great 
advantage to those for whom its benefits were designed; and that it would be 
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well oondncted they liad every gnarantee in the gentlemen who had come to 
open it, and who were connected with the parent Home. From the information 
he had received from their chaplain as to the London Home, he had been 
greatly interested, and should take the earliest opportnnity of visiting it 
(Applanse.) 

The Bev. J. Soabth said they welcomed most heartily the institation of 
that Home for the benefit of sailors. The Mayor could speak highly of the 
sailors who visited that town, very few of whom were brought before the 
magistrates for breaking the law. Speaking from his (Mr. Scarth's) fifteen 
years' experience in the town, he could see that there had been a gradual 
improvement amongst sailors, as Government had materially assisted in putting 
down crimps. (Hear, hear). Last year ^25,000 had been remitted to their 
homes by sailors arriving in the river, which showed that tliry appreciated the 
many efforts made on their behalf. 

The Chaibman said a very pleasing thing had come to his notice that day. 
As they all knew, they cashed sailors' advance notes, and by doing this they 
had lost £^0, £S0, and even £40 per month. Formerly they charged 10 per 
cent fortius. Then they reduced it to 5 per cent., advanced to 7^ per cent., 
and then reduced to 2} per cent. Now they charged nothing at all, and they 
had not had a single bad note during the month — (applause) — which showed that 
the morality of the sailors was improving daily. (Applause.) 

Sir G. Buckle said they were much obliged to the Mayor, the clergy, and 
other gentlemen present. He hoped the Institution would be a benefit to the 
town, and especially so to sailors who might be adrift in the town when waiting 
for a ship, as they could stay there, and go on board steadily and soberly. 
He had great pleasure in being present, as had also his brother directors and 
officers ; and he had no doubt that the Mayor and the other gentlemen would 
give them their assistance. (Hear, hear.) 

On the motion of the Matob, seconded by Mr. Elkin, a hearty vote of thanks 
was passed to the Chaibman, who briefly responded, observing that it was not 
generally known that there were now 50,000 members of the Shipwbeceeo 
Mabinebs' Society, who were providing against an evil day, and who paid 
from ^7,000 to ^8,000 per year. 

Mr. Cole, a sailor, here asked permission to say a few words. He said he 
and the other sailors were grateful for the kind manner in which the gentlemen 
had put forth efforts for their good, and he hoped God would reward them. 
He thanked them for the Homes they had provided, and the means given them 
for both moral and spiritual improvement. (Applause.) 

Mr. Watebs, another sailor, said those efforts were more highly appreciated 
than many people thought. Jack did not talk much ; but he was like a parrot, 
he thought a good deal. (Laughter.) All over the world Sailors' Homes were 
spoken of with great affection. In San Francisco, Melbourne, Sydney, and 
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other plilods, the London Home wad spoken of in the highest tenns, and sulora 
said that but for it Hbmes in other parts of the world would never have beea 
founded. On the part of himself and brother sailors he thanked the direotois 
and genllemen for all the efforts made on their behalf, and trusted they had 
not been made in vain. (Applause.) 

The Chatbman eicpressed his great gratification at hearing the two last 
speakers, as it showed that their efforts were appreciated. 



THE BRASSEY PRIZE OF ^625. 

The Missions to Seamen Society is anxious to help the officers of the Mer- 
cantile Marine to take an active personal interest in the spiritual welfare of 
their shipmates. It wishes to furnish them with a Manual of Suggestions, 
founded upon the experiences of lay work in the Merchant Navy. The 
Manual should explain the arrangements applicable for promoting spiritual, 
moral, and educational interests, and suitable for officers engaging in such 
duties on board various classes of ships engaged in different trades, whether 
at sea or in harbour. For this purpose, Mr. Thomas Bbasset, M.F., most 
liberally offers, through the Missions to Seamen, a prize of ^25 for the best 
Essay on — 

1. Arrangements for holding Divine Service, and for the devout observance 

of the Lord's Day on board various classes of ships— (a) in home ports, 
(b) at sea, and (c) in foreign and colonial ports. 

2. How to promote the attendance of the officers and crews at Divine 

Worship on shore — (a) in home ports, and (6) in foreign and colonial 
ports. 

3. Arrangements for week-day services, Bible classes, and adult sehoolfl, 

SuG.y on board, under a sinuiar variety of conditions. 

4. How to encourage individual prayer and reading of the Holy Scriptures 

in the forecastle. 

5. The visitation of sick, on board and in hospitals abroad. 

6. How best to keep up a supply of books, and to manage a lending 
library on board ; and to provide the crew with Bibles, prayer-books, 
and hymn-books. 

7. The enrolling of members for the Church of England Temperance 

Society, and for the Shipwrecked Mariners* SociExr. 

The adjudicators will be— The Bight Hon. the Earl of Aberdeen, President, 
Missions to Seamen ; the Right Rev. the Bishop of Dover, Vice-President ; 
Captain Henry Toynbee, F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., Committee; the Rev. R B. 
Boyer, B.A., Superintendent of Missions. 

N.B.— Writers might gather hints from the ** Missions to Seamen Helpers,** 
price 2d., and other publications of the Missions to Seamen ; from " Bible 
Classes in the Navy*' price 6d., by the Royal Naval Scripture Readers' 
Society, 4, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. ; or from " Hints to Lay Mis- 
sionersj** price Id., W. Wells Gardner, London, B.C. 
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The EsSftyB to be wriiten on only one dde of the paper, and not to exceed in 
length about fifty pages of the Missions to Seamen Eeport. 

Neither the ^jadioators nor the Missions to Seamen ftre to be oonsidered 
as nec^ssiifily approving of the opinions or statements of *' The Brassey Prize 
Esaay.** 

The Bnecessfhl Essay will be the property of the Missions to Seamen ; but 
the Prize will not be awarded unless the adjudicators are satisfied that the 
best Essay is well calculated to promote the object in view. 

Writers to distinguish their Essays by a motto, which should be written 
outside sealed envelopes, containing their names and addresses, to be sent 
with the Edsays before the Ist June^ 1880, to the Secretary, Missions to 
Seamen, 11, Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 



MISSIONS TO SEAMEN IN FOREIGN PORTS. 

The Convocation of Canterbury has just issued a well-digested report on the 
spiritual provision made for British seamen in foreign ports. It says : 
" There is indeed great reason to report on the present condition of our British 
seamen in foreign ports ; for, from our inquiries, we are assured that the 
spiritual provision made for the shipping in many ports is either altogether 
waating or very inadequate. This is the more lamentable because the oppor- 
tunities of influencing the crews are greater when in home ports^ excepting, 
perhaps, coaling ports, in which vessels remain only a short time. The crews 
of English ships commonly live on board when in foreign ports, and are very 
willing to receive, in a strange land, visits from .their own countrymen. In 
the ports of the United States, however, and in some few other harbours where 
the crews change their ships and in the interval live on shore, they are 
subjected to the severest temptations to evil from the moment they leave their 
ships. Sometimes they are robbed, and imprisoned for violence, through 
drink, or seht back from hospitals in a diseased condition, the result of their 
misconduct ; whilst the managing owners and captains of vessels must be held 
responsible for the present increased amount of the desecration of the Lord's 
Day in fordgn ports, through coaling steamers and transhipping their cargoes 
on that day, when there is no necessity for it, whence the general observance 
of the first day of the week as the Christian Sabbath, not only in harbour, but 
at sea, is not so general as it used to be before the introduction of steam. 
Much then, doubtless, is required on behalf of our seamen in foreign ports, for 
the sake of others as well as their own, so that it is our duty, on the part of 
the Church of England, to set forth not only what should be done but by whom, 
lest a great evil should continue to exist all over the world, through the 
irreligious lives of our seamen, instead of great good. In the Royal Navy 
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shortened morning prayer is said daily on board every ship, and fall service 
every Sunday, although only about one-fourth of the vessels carry chaplains. 
So likewise in times past the same rule obtained on board British merchant 
vessels bound on long voyages ; but now it is sM to think that of the 21,000 
merchant vessels, Divine worship on Sundays is held on board only a very few» 
and daily prayers are said on fiEu: fewer vessels still; also that when in port on 
Sundays, captains of ships who neglect to assemble their crews for worship 
very often will not let their men go ashore to attend Divine service because 
the dinner*hour would be interfered with, or from a not ill-grounded fear lest 
they should fail to return in due time, or do so in a drunken state. On week 
days the crews of ships when in port, according to usual custom, for two or 
three days are often so engaged with the work of unloading cargoes, painting 
and cleaning, that the evening and meal hours are the best times for listening 
to spiritual counsel The reformation that is so much needed should be begim 
on shipboard by a wise and charitable action on the part of those who take a 
real interest in the spiritual welfore of the men, providing that prayers be read 
on board on Sundays at least, the ministrations of religion welcomed in port, 
and lading or unlading on Sundays, except in cases of very urgent necessity, 
forbidden. The Missions to Seamen Society chiefly works in behalf of home 
ports, but is at present paying stipends to chaplains stationed severally at 
Lisbon, Malta, and Singapore, amounting to j6874 a year. It also supplies 
ships going to sea with Bibles, testaments, prayer-books, &c., of which it sent 
out a quarter of a million in 1877 to Alexandria, Bombay, Falkland Isles, 
Jamaica, Lisbon, Singapore, and other places, besides promoting the sale of 
Bibles, &c., abroad as well as at home." 



BRITISH AND FOEEIGN SAILORS* SOCIETY, 
SHADWELL. 
The Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress paid a State visit to the East-end 
on the 8th December, to open a bazaar at the Sailors' Institute^ ShadwelL 
His Lordship was accompanied by Mr. Sheriff Bayley and several officers of 
the Corporation, all of whom wore their official robes. The route taken by 
the Lord Mayor and his party was through Aldgate, down Leman-street, by 
the Sailors* Home, and through '' the Highway." The inhabitants along the 
route seemed well pleased to see among them the chief magistrate of the 
great City, particularly the Lady Mayoress, whose appearance at the institute 
— which was tastefully decorated — was the signal for general acclamation. 
When the Lord Mayor entered the institute the boys from the * Shaftesbury ' 
gave a salute with band and bugle, and afterwards sang the '* Star of Peace/' 
Prayer having been said, Mr. Samuda, M.P., and Bishop Claughton presented 
addresses of welcome. Mr. A. Scrutton followed with a statement as to the 
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bazaar. The proceeds would be devoted to the oarrying on more energetically 
the magazine of the institute— the Chart and Compass Sailors* Magaxine. 
The Bev. E. W. Mathews, secretaiy, in an address which seemed to stir up 
e/exy one, presented the Lady Mayoress with a handsomely-bound copy of 
the Chart and Compass^ a capital sailor's magazine, of which Mr. Mathews is 
the inde&tigable editor, and which was the present of the missionaries of the 
British and Foreign Sailors' Society. The Queen had already received a 
number of the 'm^gazine^ referring to the lamented Princess Alice. The 
Lord Mayor, in declaring, on behalf of the Lady Mayoress, the opening of 
the bazaar, expressed the pleasure it gave her ladyship and hhnself at being 
present at such an interesting ceremony. He was glad to know that a good 
practical interest had been evinced by his predecessor in office, and by the 
London Corpozation generally, in the operations of the British and Foreign 
Sailors' Society. He ventured to think that what the Corporation of London 
had done in the past could be done still, and would be continued in the future. 
The necessity of such an organisation as that society was obvious enough 
from the fact that some 4,000^000 sailors came annually to the Fort of Lon- 
don. There was, therefore, a large field for the operations of the society, 
and it was only natural, he considered, that the Corporation of the City 
should take interest in such a movement. What struck him most in listeniog 
to the report was not the amount of work done, but that so much could be 
accomplished with such limited means as those at the disposal of the society. 
He hoped^ therefore, that the bazaar would be eminently successful, and that 
the very excellent objects of the society would be materially served thereby. 
The great thing for them to aim at was to carry on their operations without 
touching on their funded money, and to endeavour to get every year, in the 
way of subscriptions, sufficient foe all their most pressing needs. By doing 
so they would not only place the institution in a safe position, but might in* 
duce philanthropists elsewhere to raise up similar establishments. So feir as 
he was individually concerned, he should be glad to be allowed to give a 
donation of ten guineas. Although London was the centre of the operations 
of this sodeiy, it struck him that London had not displayed sufficient interest 
in carrying on the very useM mission in which they were engaged. He 
hoped that in future this would not be the case. That the Corporation of the 
City took much interest in everything affecting the social welfiAre of the in- 
habitants had been, however, recently shown, in several ways, especially in 
the case of Epping Forest. Mr. Sheriff Bayley, who also spoke, contributed 
five guineas. On the motion of Mr. Ritchie, M.P., seconded by Mr. Scrutton 
(one of the members of the London School Board), the thanks of all present 
were presented to the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress and party for then: 
visit The bazaar was afterwards gone through by the civic party, and 
several purchases were made. 
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" Taavel a thousand mfles up a great liyer; mofe than another tfaoossDd 
along great lakes, and a succession of smaller lakes ; a thousand miles aoosB 
rolling prairies ; and another thousand through woods and over three great 
ranges of mountains, and you have travelled from Ocean to Ooean through 
Canada. All this country is a single Colony of tiie British Empire ; and this 
Cdony is dreaming magnificent dreams of a future, when it shall be the 
Greater foitaan, and the highway across which the fabrics and pioduoto of A^ 
shall be carried, to the Eastern as well as to the Western rides of the Athmtic. 
Mountains were once thought to be effectual barriers against railways, but Chat 
day has gone by ; and, now that trains run between San Franeisoo and New 
York, ever summits of eight thousand two hundred feet, it is not strange tiiat 
they should be expected soon to run betwen Victoria and Halifax, over a height 
oi &ree thousand seven hundred feet." 

This great work has been undertaken by tiie Dominion, and this book con- 
sists of notes made in connection with the survey. R^erring to the enormous 
difficulties encountered by the building of the New York and San Franoisoo 
line, our author asks : " How was it that nothing was attempted farther nerfli 
in British America, where a ' fertile belt' stretches west to the base of the 
Rooky Mountains, and where the mountains themselves are pierced by river- 
passes that seem to offer natural highways through to the Ooean ? The Korth- 
American Colonies were isolated A*om each other ; tiie North-west was kept 
under lock and key by the Hudson Bay Company; and though some 
ambitious speeches were made, some spirited pamphlets written, and Bnlwer 
Lytton, in introducing the Bill fer the formation of British Columbia, as a 
Province, saw in a vision a line of loyal Provinces, from tiie Atlantic to the 
Pacific, the time had not come for ' a consummation so devoutly to be 
wished.' Had the old political state of things ooatinaed in British Anneriea, 
nothing would have been done to this day. But, in 1867, the s^avate Oolonies 
of Canada, New Bmnswiok, and Nova Scotia became the Dominion of Canada ; 
in 1869 the Hudson Bay Company's rights to the North-west were bought 
up ; and, in 1871, Britieh Columbia united itself to Qie new Dominion ; and 
thus the whole munland of British America became (me polkieal State, xukiee 
the aegis of the Empire. One of the terms on which British Columbia joined 
the Dominion, was that a railway should be constructed within ten years." 

On the same day that British Columbia entered the Dominion, surveying 
parties left Victoria for various p(ants of the Bocky Mountains, and from the 

* Se(ng a Diary kept dnrijig a Journey from The Atlantic to the Pacifies with the 
Expedition of the EDgiiieer.ia-OMef. By the Bev. G. M. Grant, of Hialifax, )f .8^ 
Sampson Low & Co., London. 
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Upper Ottawa westward, ai^d all along the iin^ siirv^ja were oonmi^Qoe^, 
Their reports were laid before the Canadian Bouse of Commons in Apiil, 1872, 
In the sammer of the same year, Sandford Fleming, the Engineer-in-Chief, 
considered it necessary to travel overland, to see the main features of the 
country with his own eyes, and the writer of the book accompanied him as 
secretary. It is a goodly volume Qf 370 pages, and will richly repay perusal. 
"It is a diary/' says our author, " written as we journeyed. It is a round 
uuvamished tale, and we hope that its truthlplness may compensate for its 
defects." The illustrations are mainly from photographs, and on this account 
may be considered of special interest. 

On account of our limited space we are unable to give mapy incidents of 
this important survey ; we can only glance at chapter xil, where we find our 
explorers on the far Pacific shore : — 

October Qth. — Before any of us came on deck this morning the good * Sir 
James Douglas ' had steamed out of Buzzard's Inlet, and past the laity ^loun- 
tains that enclose the deep fiords of Home Sound and Jervis Inlet, into the 
middle of the Straits of Georgia. Our first sight was of the Island of Texada 
on our right, and the bold outline of Vancouver's Island further away on our 
left. After breakfast, divine service was held in the cabin. On those inland 
waters of the Pacific that, folding themselves round rocky mountain and 
wooded island, looked to us so lovely, we, who had come four thousand miles 
from the Atlantic, united our voices in common prayer with fellow- subjects 
who call these shores of the vaster ocean of the West their home. Again, aJl 
found that prostration before Him, who is our Father, and also King of 
Nations, not only evokes the deepest feelings of the human heart, but also 
purifies them. The tie of a common nationality, especially if the nation has 
a great history, is holy. The aim of our work was to bind our country more 
firmly together, and this thought elevated the work ; while worshipping 
together made us feel more powerfully than any amount of feasting and toast- 
ing the flag, that inhabitants of the same Dominion, subjects of the same 
Sovereign, and heirs of the same destinies, must ever be brothers. Towards 
mid-day our course took us out of the Straits of Georgia, into Bute Inlet, 
another of those wonderful fiords of unknown depth that seam this part of the 
Pacific coast. The chart makes it forty fathoms deep, with a mark over the 
figures signifying that the naval surveyors had sounded to that depth without 
finding bottom. There was not one of us who had ever seen anything like 
the inlet we steamed up this afternoon. The inlets which cut deep into this 
coast, from the Straits of Fucha northward for twelve degrees of latitude, 
probably resemble the fiords of Norway, but none of our party could speak of 
those from personal observation. 

It is a singular fact that, while there is not a single opening in the coast 
for seven hundred miles north of San Francisco, except the bad harbour of 
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Astoria at the moutli of the Oolmnbia river, the next seyen or eight hundred 
miles should be broken by innumerable inlets. The case is paralleled on the 
Atlantic side of North America. From Florida to Maine there are very few 
good ports, while north of Maine, embracing the coast of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, tbey are not unlike those on the Pacific side, except that on the 
Atlantic the indentations do not cut so deep into the land, and the shores are 
low. 

Up into the very heart of the cascade range through a natural passage, which 
could not have been formed by the ocean, for the coast is protected here from 
its erosions by Vancouver's Island, we sailed to-day for forty miles, over water 
almost as deep under our keel as the snow-capped mountains that hemmed 
the passage were high above our heads. The inlet varies in breadth from one 
to two and a half miles, and so deep is it in every part that a ship may sail 
up and down close enough to the shore, in most places, for a man to jump 
from the rocks. A mist, followed by a drizzling rain, came on early in the 
afternoon, and hid the sunmiits of the mountains, but the g)eam of scores of 
white cataracts could be seen ; and, like furrows amid the dark spruce, the 
dean sides of the rocks in long straight lines showed where avalanches had 
swept everything before them into the deep waters below. 

October 7th. — ^A magnificent view awaited those early on deck this morning. 
Nearly two hours were spent in weighing anchor, and then the steamer went 
round the harbour to enable us to see it on aU sides. Bain had fallen steadily 
through the night, and now that it had ceased, mist clouds hung about the 
great masses of rock that on all sides rose perpendicularly into the region of 
eternal snow. Here and there, rifts in the mist, as it was broken by pro- 
jecting peaks, revealed mountain sides curtained with glaciers. The only 
^und which broke the awful stillness was the muffled thunder of cataracts, 
multiplied by last night's rain, gleaming far up among the scanty pines, wash- 
ing down the slippery rocks in broad white bands, or leaping from bluff to 
bluff an hundred feet at a time, for more than a thousand feet down to the 
sea. We were at the head of Bute Inlet. The salt sea water could cut no 
deeper into the range that guards the western side of our continent. The 
mountains stood firm, except where the Homathco cuts its way through, in a 
deep gorge, sentinelled on each side by snow-clad warders. 

Thirty-one miles from the head of the inlet the scenery is described as 
fSollows : " The scene here is awfully sublime. The towering rocks, thousands 
of feet high ; ar above these again the snow-clad peaks, connected by huge 
glaciers ; and in a deep gorge beneath, a mountain torrent whirling, boiling, 
roaring, and huge boulders always in motion — ^muttering, groaning like 
troubled spirits, and ever and anon striking on the rocks, making a report 
like the booming of distant artillery. But with all this wildness, there is a 
fresh beauty of vegetation. Wherever there is a crevice in the rocks, large 
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«noQgh to hold fk few incheB of soil, trees are growing and wild flowers 
blooming.^ 

The forenoon was spent by us in coasting down the northerly side of the 
inlet until we came to camp 10. After inspecting their work we proceeded 
on our way down, Mr. Gamsby, the engineer in charge of party 10, accom- 
panying ns. He pointed out a stream, running into the inlet on the east 
side, at the month of which, on a recent yisit, he had seen hundreds of 
thousands of dead salmon strewn along the shore ; while thousands of crows, 
kites, Yultures, and eagles filled the air. In similar places, such sights must 
have, been conimon when white men first came to the country. These Pacific 
waters swarm with fish that struggle up brawling streamlets to spawn, in 
spite of rapids, cascades, rocks, and shallows. No wonder, that people, who 
have only eaten 'salmon caught inland* say that the Pacific varieties are 
inferior. They were good when they entered the river's mouth ; but, when 
caught a few hundred miles up the Praser, often the head is bruised by 
rocks and falls, and the scales, fins, and even the tail rubbed or worked 
off. No wonder that half of them perish by the way, and that none return 
to the sea. It is asserted as a fact, that everywhere in British Columbia, 
that none of the salmon entering the Fraser river, and even the smaller 
streams, ever return to the sea. 

We were struck with the beauty of Gramsby's canoe, and indeed of all the 
Indian canoes on the coast Each is a model of architectural grace, although 
the ^nes reminded us of Chinese or Japanese rather than of British models. 
The canoes aj;e generally made, out of a single large log. After scooping out 
the log, they steam it in the following priniitive manner. Filling it with 
water, they throw in heated stones, to make the water boil, and at the same 
tuQe build a bark-fire round the outside. The wood *' gives " several inches, 
until the central. part of the canoe is made broader at the top, and therequisite 
corvature given to its sides. The proper shape is secured by putting in 
stretchers like a boat's thwarts ; outside and inside are then painted ; an 
ornamental figure-head set on, and the canoe is complete. 

October Qth,— Our programme for the day was to reach Nanaimo Coal 
Mines as soon as possible, for the steamer's bunkers needed replenishing, 
and we all wished to see something of the mines, which promise to be of 
more benefit to British Columbia than all the gold-fields. When we ap- 
peared on deck about seven^ o'clock, the steamer was running down the 
Straits of Georgia, over a rippling, sun-lit sea. The lofty Beaufort range^ 
on our right; rose grandly in the clear air, every snow peak distinct :^om its 
neighbour, and the , blue sky high above the highest Victoria, and the twin 
peaks Albert Edward and Alexandra, ranging from 6,000 to. 7^000 feet in 
height, were thei most promixv^nt;. but it was the noble serrated range as a 
whole, more than separate peaks, that caught the eye. The smaller islands 
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to the left were hidden hy a fog-bank, that jpradaally lifted. Then stood ont^ 
not only islet after islet in all their varied outline, but also the long line of 
the cascade range behind. A soft warm breeze fanned ns, and every mile 
disclosed new features, of scenery, to which snow-clad mountain ranges^ 
wooded plains, and a summer sea enfolding countless promontories and 
islands, contributed their different forms of beauty. 

By noon we had left the Beauforl; range behind., and Mount Arrowsmitb 
came into view ; while far ahead on the mainland, and south of the forty-ninth 
parallel, what looked a dim white pyramid rising to the skies, or a white cloud 
resting upon, the horizon^ was pointed out to us by the captain as Mount 
Baker. Soon after we rounded into the northern horn of Nanaimo harbour, 
called Departure Bay^ and drew alongside the pier, where a lately organised 
company is shipping coal from a new seam that has been opened, three miles 
back from the point of shipment. Landing here, and leaving the steamer to 
coal^ most of us walked, by a trail to Nanaimo through the woods, along a 
channel that.connects Departure Bay with the old mines. The channel, which 
is an excellent roadstead, is between the mainland of Vancouver and a little 
island called Newcastle, on the inner side of which another excellent coal 
mine, within ten feet of navigable water, has just been opened. There are two 
seams at Newcastle, averaging three feet each, and separated by three feet of 
fire-clay, which, as the miners proceed, become thinner, the coal seams becom- 
ing thicker. Near this Newcastle mine is a quarry of light-coloured freestone 
of excellent quality, from which the mint at San Francisco has just been 
built, and which is sure to be of immense service and value in the near 
future. There is no freestone quarried on the Pacific coast, and its convenience 
for shipping makes it doubly valuable. The manager of the coal mine 
informed his visitors that they would probably ship fifty thousand tons this 
season, and that, next year, they would be in a position to ship a hundred 
thousand more, A new seam, nine feet thick, had lately been discovered, 
below the old one ; and we went down the shaft three hundred feet to see it. 
The coal was of the same excellent quality as that of the old mine, which is 
the best for gas or steam purposes on the Pacific coast. The coal measures 
which these few seams now worked represent, extend over the whole eastern 
coast of Vancouver Island, and, like those on the east of the Bocky Mountains, 
are cretaceous, or of tertiary age. 

On the 4th of April, 1792, the birthday of King George the Third, after 
whom he had named the Straits of Georgia, Captain Vancouver took formal 
possession of all the waters of Puget Sound, and of the coast north and sonth 
along which he had sailed for His Majesty, whose commission he carried. All 
the prominent capes, points, harbours, straits, mountains, bear to this day the 
names of his lieutenants or friends. Puget Sound, he named from his second 
lieutenant: Mount Baker, from his third; Cape Madge, from the first; Mount 
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Rainier, from Bear- Admiral Rainier; Cape Grey and Atkinson, Barnard, 
Jervis, and Bate Inlets, Fort Discovery, Johnstone's Channel, and a hundred 
others were alike named hy him. 

October lO^A.— Those who came early on deck had a good opportnnity of 
seeing the Pacific breaking on the iron shores of Vancouver. Away behind as 
the great ocean stretches nnbrdken to Japan and China, sleeping peaoefiilly, 
under the morning light that was shining over the mountains to the east, with 
no motion save a slow voluptuous roll of long billows that seemed gentle 
enough to be stayed by a child's hand. But to know their strength, even in a 
calm, turn and look where these same billows meet the headlands. Over the 
first they break with a heavy roar; and then, as if amazed to be resisted, they 
gather up their forces and rush with a long wild leap like white-maned war- 
horses chiffgiog, among the inner breakers, to meet the fate that a gallant ship 
would meet if it mistook the entrance to the sound. When a gale is blowing 
from the west the surf must be tremendous, for there is nothing to break the 
roll of the Pieusific for two thousand miles; but the entrances into the sound 
are wide, and one or two lighthouses would obviate all risk. 

Oar author glances at the near fhture in the following hopeful words : ** In 
a few years we shall have a railway with but one breiak from the Pacific coast 
to the extreme easterly side of Newfoundland, and from thence daily steamers 
will cross the Atlantic in a hundred hoars. Canada will be as near London 
then as Scotland and Ireland were forty years ago. It will then be easier to 
make the journey from Victoria to London than it wAs to make it from the 
north of Scotland at the beginning of the century. But it wouM be unworthy 
of our past to think only of matetial pr(^fress and national consolidation and 
security. Loftier have been the aims of our forefathers. A nation to be great 
must have great thoughts; must be inspired with lofty ideals; must have men 
and women willing to work, and wait, and war ' for an idea.' To be a light to 
the dark places of the earth; to rule inferior races mercifully and justly; to 
infuse into them a higher life; to give them the good news that makes meb 
blessed and free, believing that as the race is one, reason one, and conscience 
one, there is one Gospel for and unto all. Nothing less than this was the 
thought, deeply felt if sometimes inarticulately expressed, of our great 
ancestors in the brave days of old nd it is ours also. By the possession of 
British Columbia and Vancouver's Island we look across into the very eyes of 
four hundred millions of heaihen, a people eager to learn, acute to investigate^ 
and whom the struggle for existence in thronged centres has made tolerant, 
patient, and hardy." 
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NswFOUKDLANB of Uto yoffs bas become celebrated on tuseoimt of the 
.«nonnoiiB specimeiiB of these monBters of the deep which have been found 
near its abores. The &rtt perfect speoimenof the giant cattle ever obtained 
was captured in 1873, in a herring net^ in Logie Bay, three miles from St 
John's. Tha boc^ was 7 feet in length, and 6 feet 6 inches in circnmliorenoe. 
The long anna or tentacles were 34 feet, the eight shorter 6 feet Since 1873 
aeyeral other specimens liaYe been cast ashore^ bat all were destroyed by the 
fishennen, who of coarse did not know that they were of any impoartanoe. In 
.September, 1877^ a &e specimen was taken at Catalina, Trinity Bay, and 
bronght in a perfect condition to St John's, where it was exhibited for serextl 
days, and then porchased fox the New York Aqnanamy wheoce it attracted 
thoosands of visitom. The body of this specimen was 10 feet in len^hi the 
-tentacles 30 feet, and the shorter arms 11 feet The t^i arms had on them not 
less than 2,000 sackers. 

. This specimen is now eelipind by two which have been captored near 
the head of Notre Dame Bay; but vnfortnnately both haYe been cut op 
And destroyed by the fishermen who took them. On the 2nd ci Noyember, 
1878, a fisherman named Stephen Sbening was in a boat with two 
other men at a place called Thimble Tickle. Th^ observed, not 
far from the shore, a shapeless masa which appeared to be in motion. 
On approadbiiig nearer, they saw it was am extraordinaiy fish of 
some kind, which had been left agronnd by the ebbing tide, and was 
straggling hard to escape. In its frantic effortd, it fltmg Its hoge arms aboot 
lashingthe wat^rintofoam,andfroflQi a fannel behind the head it. spoated 
streams of water, wMeh was occaeionaily darkened by being intermixed With 
an inky finid^ Great glassy eyes stmok tenor into the hearts of the fishermen, 
and for a time they looked en in silent horror at the contortions of the hoge 
monster. It was a devil fish, whieh had been driren by a heavy gale of wind 
into the shallower water, and the tide having receded, it was powerless to 
escape^ The spouts of water were from the syphon, which is its chief organ of 
locomotion. It draws in the water, then ejects it through tiiis tube with 
immense force, and the resiction of the sorroandingmediam drives it back- 
ward with great rapidity; Throagh the same ti<be it ejects an inl^ fluid, when 
attacked or alarmed, and darkens the water all around. The fisherm^ at 
length plucked up courage as they saw it getting exhaosted, and approached 
near enough to throw the small grapnel of their boat, whose flukes having 
barbed points, sunk into its soft flesh. A stout rope had been attached to the 
grapnel, which they now carried ashore and fastened to the trunk of a tree. 
The powerful devil fish was thus made a prisoner ; and when the tide recede I 
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coxnpleielj he was left dry on the strand, and soon expired. Had the poor 
men known what an interest now attaches to these marine monsters, they conld 
have preserved it in brine and brought it to St. John's, where they could have 
sold it for MO or £S0. But they only knew of it as ** a big sqmd," and cat it 
np for dog's meat. The body was 20 feet in length, and the long arms 35 feet 
Its body was thus exactly double the size of the specimen now in New York ; 
80 that it is considerably the largest devil fish yet captured. 

A second devil fish was taken at the south ar^ of Green Bay, Notre Dame 
Bay, on the 2nd of last December^ 1878, by a fisherman named William Budgell, 
resident in Three Arms, at no great distance from the scene of the former 
occurrence. He found it on shore quite dead, and no doubt it had been forced 
in on the shore, on a high tide, by a stotrm, and so stranded. As in 
the former case, it was cut up and salted as food for dogs, or for bait. 
But by putting the pieces togeth^ it was found that the body firom the heak 
to l^e extremity of the tail was 16 feet in length, and 12 feet in cireum- 
ference at the thickest part. Only one of the shorter arms was found perfect, 
and this measured 16 feet, and was ** Ihicker than a man's thigh. " The 
longer tentacles were out up, but these are usually three times the length 
of the shorter arms, and so must have been over 46 feet. Had the tentacles, 
therefore, been stretched out, the monster would have measured 65 feet from 
the extremity of the tentacles to the tip of the tail, the body being 20 feet in 
length. The beak and portions of the head and skin have been preserved in 
salt by Budgell. 

The loss of these splendid specimens is ^^eatly to be regretted. The aboVe 
particulars may be regarded as thoroughly reliable, as they are from a most 
intelligent and trustworthy person who was on the spot soon after the occurrence, 
but unfortunately not in time to save the fish from destruction. 

The structure of the devil fish, and their mode of action when in pursuit of 
their prey, is thus describied : *' The long tentacles are thin, but tough as leather, 
and so pliable that the creature can work them with as great ease and rapidity 
as a cat works her paws. Their broadened extremities are covered with power- 
ful suckers, the largest being an inch and a half in diameter. The margins of 
these suck^fs are homy, and have sharp teeth. In the centre is a piston or 
fleshy plug, which fhe animal can retract at wOl with great rapidity, thus creat- 
ing a vacuum, and the denticulated edges sink into the flesh of the victim with 
a grip which no force could release from. Each of the eight shorter and more 
powerful arms has one side covered with these suckers. Judging by the size' 
of the Thimble Tickle specimen, compared with the proportions of the one in' 
New York, which had 2,000 suckers, great and smaU, it is inferred that the 
former must have had 2,500 or 8,000 suckers, and a very powerful homy beak, in' 
shape like that of a parrot, proportionately larger than that of the latter. A' 
hug in those huge clammy arms, with their thousands of suckers acting like 
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<^PP^g glasses, and sinking into the flesh, to say nothing of the powerful beak 
rending the victini, would produce a very uncomfortable sensation. When it 
is considered that a body twenty feet in length, and perhaps fourteen in cir- 
cumference, works these great arms, it is easy to see that the tales told in ancient 
times about these devil fish, and their ferocity and power, were not without 
some foundation in fact. 



VISIT TO PITCAIRN ISLANJ). 

Captain F. C. B. Robinson, of Her Majesty's ship 'Opal,' wrote to Rear- 
Admiral de Horsey, under date Valparaiso, August 15^ 1879, giving an account 
of a visit he had paid to Pitcaim Island. We make the following extracts 
from the report: — " In compliance with your order to call at Pitcairn Island 
on my way to Valparaiso in Her Majesty's ship under my command, to convey 
an organ, a present from Her Majesty the Queen to the Pitcaim Islanders, I 
have the honour to report that I left San Francisco on the 27th of May last, 
and anchored off Bounty Bay, Pitcaim Island, on the 2nd of July, and deli- 
vered to Mr. M'Coy, the jaagiatrate and chief ruler, the organ, which was 
safely landed the same evening. It was placed in the islanders' boat abng- 
side the * Opal,' and although only weighing about 500 lb , its height (nearly 
six feet in the case), made it an awkward and difficult thing to secure in a light 
gig in so heayy a sea. Mr. M'Goy, with a picked crew, took it on shore, and 
it was most interesting to watch the skill with which the boat was brought 
through the heavy surf; repeatedly, after starting from behind the rollers to 
come in, she had to back out again clear of the surf till the exact moment had 
arrived when, in obedience to a signal from Thursday October ChristiaD, 
perched high on a rock directing those in the boat, she dashed in during a 
quieter moment between the rollers, and was quickly hauled up high and dry 
' on the scrap of beach behind the few rocks which form the slight protection to 
t^e landing, and without as much as even a spray reaching the present, the 
safe landing of which all were watching with the greatest anxiety. To Thursday 
October Christian, the oldest man on the island, is assigned the responsible 
duty of piloting their boat over the surf when it is dangerous, bat the right 
moment for coming in appeared to be known to all, for simultaneously with 
Qhiistian's signal those around involuntarily cried out, ' Now bring her in,' 
and I observed that they appeared to watch out at sea for the right time more 
than the rollers off the beach. But familiar as these nearly amphibious people 
^re with their landing-place, and notwithstanding their courage and wonderful 
skill, serious accidents sometimes happen. Not long before our arrival their boat 
was upset in the surf; and all the thwarts torn out of her, the crew being car- 
ried by the undertow far out from the land. The place abounds with sharks, 
but they do not fear tbem, and call them ' good sharks/ as they say they some- 
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times swim side by aide with them, yet they have never touched an islander. 
Their present boat is a light gig left by the ' Comwallis/ an Englbh vessel 
wrecked there in January last year, to replace their whale boat, which was 
damaged beyond repair while saving the lives of the crew of that ship ; the gig 
appeared a nice boat, well adapted to their wants, but they said she was neither 
«o good or so safe as a whale boat Owing to the heavy rain, the narrow path 
«p the cliffs to Adamstown was so slippery, that we found even climbing up it 
difficult ; the sturdy inhabitants, however, thought little of it, for they shoul- 
dered the organ and walked it up to the top and to the church-house without 
once pausing — no light feat, considering the state of the path and that theiir 
village is 210 feet over the sea. The night had closed in before they had got it 
«p, but the fcQl moon which had just risen made the little village almost as light 
«s day. It is difficult to describe the gratitude of the islanders to Her Majesty 
for the present, or their pleasure with the form in which you placed the gift. 
The whole community assembled to see the organ unpacked and placed in the 
^arch-house, and when there their first impulse and act was the spontaneous 
bursting forth of ' God save the Queen,' and as their sweet voices sang verse 
after verse of our anthem, their earnestness and depth of feeling spoke more 
than words can convey their gratitude and loving loyalty to the Queen. This 
miimil expression ol the fulness of their simple hearts was eloquanoe they 
were unaware of, and touchingly conveyed thanks which they have tried so 
often and so hard to put into words. They appear to have feared that in 
leaving Norfolk Island they might have been thought ungrateful for that gift, 
and that having done so they incurred displeasure, and had forfeited their 
eight to be eosfidered belonging to England. A present so unexpeeted from 
the Queen removed this fear, and intensified a delight too real to be called 
aitravagant. Little change has taken place in this small community since your 
visit in September last year. They all appeared in excellent health ; at pre- 
sent their number is ninety-three, three children have been bora since then ; 
one man, an American named Butler, who bad Uved among them about two 
years, left the island in October last year, leaving a wife and twin babies 
l>ehind ; although she appears still to hope he may return, others do not con- 
aider this probable, particularly as two of the native islanders who left by the 
same vessel (trading to the Samoan Islands) have come back. The.iskndem 
appear^ dislike, but to be doubtful of their power to prevent, strangers, pai^- 
ciilarly foreigners, taking up their abode among them ; they say that foreigners 
do not care to submit to the laws of the island (professing not to consider them 
iElnglish laws), an exemption from control which brings ridicule and repi^Mch 
on the simple rules which they find sufficient for themselves and cheerfully 
submit to. Their uneasiness about this, and anxiety to know the status of 
foreigners who might come, and the authority of the magistrate over them, was 
viery marked. Mr. Ai'Goy put the case in a very apposite paaaer in aayiag. 
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' If a stranger who may be on the island wishes to marry one^ of our women, 
and she also desires it, let them do so ; bat sorely the man should take his 
wife away to his own home, and not expect to settle in his wife's, and fill to 
oyerflowing this island, none too large for its own people^' On the Srdof July I 
asked the islanders to Tisit the * Opal,' and with the exception ef three women, 
who remaiaed to take oare of the vezy youngest babie^ X think every soul 
came. Your recent visit makes it unnecessary for me to do more than allude 
to the simple piety and moral excellence of these charming isUnderB, whose 
gnilelessness and a&ctionate hospitality must win<mthehearts.of all who oome 
in contact with them ; it did so with us, and I should be sorry to lose this op- 
portonity of mentioning opinions so much in accord with those of previous 
visitors. They were in great distres^ at haying nothing they could think 
worthy to. offer for Her M^jesly's acceptance, and they brought off a model of 
one of their canoes, which they ventured to hope the Queen would deign to 
receive from them. I have caused it to be securely packed, and beg you will • 
gUve me directions as to its disposal." 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



It has been saif^geBted by "A poor 
old widow -ol a sailor who has been a 
snbfloriber since 1866, and has always 
done so," that if our Mends wotdd pay 
fbr the postage of the Hagazine when 
sending their subscription, the amount 
UroB saved to the Society would clothe 
several shipwxeoked inen. We leave 
this suggestion with our readers. 

' BnA.vBBT.~-At a meeting of the Royal 
Httmane Sodety, held at the offices, 
Tralalgax^sqnare, on the 19th Kov. » the 
treasurer, Mr. W. Hawes presiding, 
several remarkable oases of gallantry 
and determination in saying life at home 
and abroad were brought under the 
netice d the committee, and rewards of 
vadous descriptions conferred. On the 
recommendation of the JField-Marshal 
Conmianding-in-Ohief, the sooiety's 
sBver medallion was unanimously re- 
oemmended to be voted to ^uarter- 
masteivSergeant J. Falconer, Boyal 
iBngineers, who had preTiously received 
the bronze medal for saving life, for the 
following gallant conduct :— On the 601 
of SeptMuber Isit a boy named Edwin 



Ruber, while laying on the dook wall 
on QUlingfaam Pier, fell into the River. 
JCedway. The accident was witnessed 
by sevwal people, and there were imme- 
diately shouts for help. Falconer, who 
was attached to the torpedo shipr 
< Hood,' fortunately hi^pened to be in 
the boathonse alongside the pieryand^ 
hearing the cries, at once rushed out^ 
and, without staying to divest himself 
of any of his dothing, jumped into the 
river, a height <tf 14 ft* or 15 ft. from 
the pier, just as the boy. swnk. Batik 
Fakoner and the boy were imder the 
water some time, but when Falconer 
rose to the surface he had the boy in his 
arms. Hie tide was rtmniog very 
strong at the time and Falooiier waa . 
mu<^ exhausted^ haTing only just pre> 
viously returned from boating; but 
after a good deal of difficulty he reached 
the shore and placed the lad in safety. 
It was incidentally mentJoped dniihig 
the investigatioa ^at Ruber's was the 
ninth life Falconer had saved during^ 
the last few years. On the recommen- 
dation of the Ck>lonial Secretary the 
sQver medallion was also geoammwided 
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by^the committee to be Toied to Kr. J. 
EiohaEd J. Doggan, barmter-at-law, 
HamiltoiL, Ontario, for the faUowing 
act o£ gaUantrj :^0n tlie 26ih August 
amaa named Jarria waa Jmooked off 
the deck q€ a jaoht that waa eodeaYOur* 
iag to get to Hamilton in a gale of 
wind; the night was very dark, and the 
water in Bridlington Bay, where the 
aooident oocnrred, thick with aeaweed^ 
thos rendering it rery .difficult to swim 
in. Hearing cries for assistance, Hr. 
Bugg^ jumped from, his yacht, which 
WM at mooring, and swam to the aid 
of ti>e drowning mani being guided 
only by the shouts ^ help. After some 
time h« puooe^ded in reaching Jarris, 
and swam with him a distance of 100 
yaids to the nearest wharf, where he 
landed him* Mr. Buggan then heard 
that another man had fallen into the 
water, and, without losing a moment's 
time^ again went to the rescue, but un- 
fortonately without success, as he 
ooald Bot'Xeanh him in time to save his 
life. On the secommendation of the 
Loids of the Admiralty, the sUver 
msdaUion was also recommended to be 
TOted to Erederiok C. Knight, a lad, of 
^er Majesty's ship 'Beady,' for the 
fdlowing act: — On the night of the 
17th of August last Thomas Baris, a 
stoker, f eU orerboard while in a state of 
helpleas intosdeation at Jasl^ on the 
Bast India station, a place which is 
infested by sharks. Knight was on 
deck and witnessed the aooident, and, 
although hut an indifferent swimmer, at 
once jumped OTerboacd to the rescue. 
With very great difficulty he reached 
him and supported him until assistance 
oame. There was no boat down, the 
night was yery daric, with considerable 
wind and tide, and Baris would cer- 
tainly have been drowned or devoured 
m the oonditlon he was in but for 
the immediate assistance rendered by 
Kiught. The medallion was also voted 
to ThomasB' Alton for saving Alexander 
Ciwi^bKHl, who while fishing off the 
West Pier at Howth Harbour, county 
Dnbilin^leU into two fathoms of water 



on the 6th of September, the sea being 
rough and the weather bitterly cold ; to 
Augustine Salmon, chief mate of the 
< Medina,' for saring a man who was 
capsized from a boat into 18 ft. of water 
in Waterford Harbour on the 18th of 
August last; to WilUam Bloletti for 
saving a man named Milton who fell 
from the pier at Brighton while in a 
state of intoxioation and was carried 
260 yards from the pier by a stvong tide, 
the sea being very rough ; to Lieutenant 
Charles S. Greenwood, of the 10th 
Hussars, for saving G. Qoddard, a pri- 
vate in the same regiment, who was in 
imminent peril on the dlst of March 
last in the Gabul Kiver, near Jellalabad, 
Afghanistan, when it will be remem- 
bered one squadron, in crossing the river, 
was washed off the ford into the rapids 
and an officer and 46 troopers were 
drowned ; to G^rge W. Endell, a boy 
of H, for saving W, K. Smith, who 
fell into 9 ft. of water at Strat£ord-on- 
Avon, on the 15th ult. ; and to Robert 
Shaw, for saving Bridget Gosgreave, who 
fell into the water at Passage, Cork 
Harbour, on the night of the 9th ult. 

BiSASTBBS AT SsA.. — The details of 
the loss of the Spanish steamer, with 
forty lives, have been received by the 
last American mail. Captain Voss, of 
the English steamer * Louise H.', which 
arrived in Kew Orleans on the 23rd of 
October for Algiers, reported that on 
the evening of the 18th, while passing 
through Bahama Channel, he heard a 
haU coming up apparently from the sea. 
He stopped the engines, lowered a boat, 
and picked up five men clinging to a 
fraU raft, survivors of the crew and 
passengers of the Spanish steamer 
'Pajara del Oceano,' which had been 
burnt at sea. The ' Louise H.' cruised 
in the vicinity until far in the forenoon 
of the I9th, and succeeded in picking up 
in all seventeen men. It seems the 
* Pajaro del Ooeano ' left Havannah on 
October 16th for Nuevitas with a general 
cargo, including provisions and ammu- 
nition for the Spanish axmy. OnSaloc-^ 
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day moming, October 18th, when the 
vessel was in Bahama Straits, between 
Paredon and Lodas lights, an alarm of 
fire was sounded. The captain, passen- 
gers, and crew roshed from their beds 
to find that the vessel had taken fire 
amidships and was then in a sheet of 
flames. General confusion ensued, some 
of the passengers and crew running aft 
and jumping overboard in their night 
olotiies with whatever small objects they 
«ould lay their hands on to serve as life- 
buoys, while others tried to lower boats. 
The vessel burned to the water's edge, 
and sunk in less than four hours. There 
were forty-two men in the crew and 
tome seventeen or tw6nty passengers, 
including about six officers lind soldiers 
of the Spanish army. The captain, two 
mates, and one soldier were among those 
picked up by the 'Louise H.' The 
captain and five or six of the crew were 
badly burned and otherwise injured. 
When picked up they had been floating 
for eighteen hours on pieces of plank. 
Five of the crew took to a small boat, 
and are supposed to have been picked 
up. ' One boat was lowered, and some 
twenty persons, passengers and crew, 
took to it, but are supposed to have been 
lost. The *Pajaro del Oceano' was 
owned by B. Herrera, of Havannah. 
She was formerly ah American vessel, 
known as the 'Niagara,' and ran be- 
tween New York and Havannah. The 
smack * Exhibition,' of Jersey, left the 
Begnier last Friday for "Weymouth, 
laden with potatoes. On Saturday, at 
10.30 p.m., when thirty miles north- 
west of Guernsey, she was hove-to for 
changing jibs, when a gale sprung up 
and struck her, and she filled and sank. 
As 'she went down, a boat fioated off her 
towards the crew, who got into it. 
Next morning they were rescued by the 
French brig 'Jacques Cartier,' and on 
Sunday night were transferred to a 
Havre pilot boat,' which landed them at 
Fabnouth yesterday. 

• Tbb Wbeck or fHB * State op Vib- 
cmirA.'— The JfM» Twk Timet of the 



18th Inst, publishes detaUs of the wreck 
of this vessel, from whioh we take the 
following: — ''Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
July 17. — ^The news of the disaster to 
the steamship 'State of Yirginia/ 
which went ashore on the east end of 
Sable Island during a dense fog oa 
Saturday night, was brought to this 
city this evening. James W. Bobeson, • 
the purser; John D. Jack, the third 
officer, and nine members of the orew 
airived here from Port Finkerton, a 
small place on tiie Atlantie coast, by 
way of Sherbrooke and New Glasgow^, 
Their story of the wreck, which was 
attended by the loss of nine lives, is as 
follows :— 'The 'State of Virginia' left 
New York on July 10, with -54 pas- 
sengers, a crew of 72 men, 102 cattlet 
and a general cargo, in i^arge of Gap* 
tain Moodie, bound for Glasgow. 
Everything went well until Friday, 
July 1 1, when a dense fog set in, whidi 
continued until Saturday night, when^ 
at- 8 p.m., the ship grounded on a sand* 
bar off the east^em end of SaUe Islaiid. 
The sea was oomparstively calm, bat 
all efforts to get the vessel off failed, 
and on Sunday morning we commenced 
to throw over cargo to lighten the ship. 
This was unavoidable, and we fired 
minute guns, which very soon bronght 
Mr. ITDonald, the Governor of Ae 
island, with a party to our reecne. They 
sent off a surf boat and took off eleven 
women and children,- the purser, fourth 
officer, and doctor. These all landed 
safely, although there was a heavy 
surf. The boat then returned and took 
off eighteen more persons, passengers 
and crew. When about 50lt. ^m the 
shore this boat capsized, and all its 
occupants were thrown into the water. 
A terrible scene occurred, women and 
children shrieking for help whioh it was 
imposnble to render. It was four 
minutes before the boat was righted, and 
those who had clwig tenaciouBly to it 
for life got in agam ; but already nkie 
had been drowned. Their names wero 
Marie G. Moutin, Alice WiUson, Ifes. 
Mary Fedeu and two chU^en^ 4fAai. 
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Widefitrand, Kro. H'QoIne, HiBsGole- 
waan, and Mrs. Walker. The bodioa of 
Miss Coleman and Hra. Walker were 
afterwards recoYered and buried, but 
none of the others had been found when 
^re left the island. No further abtempt 
was made to land until two o'clock in 
the afternoon, whei^ the ship's boats 
were launched and two were .filled with 
passengers ; but the surf was too strong 
to get ashore with safety, and the people 
In the boats were taken on board again, 
where they* remuned Sunday night. In 
the meantime the ship had settLsd down 
in the sand and was quite easy. There 
were 3| fathoms of water on the port 
side, and 4| fathoms on the starboard. 
By six o'dook on Monday morning, the 
surf haying considerably subsided, we 
determined to land. Boats were lowered, 
and all hands got into them, the last 
boat leaying at 6.30 a.m., all landing in 
safety on the beaoh, opposite GoFenior 
M'Bonald's house, about seyen miles 
around from where the ' Virginia ^ lay. 
Mr. M'Bonald and his assistants did 
eyerything in their power for the com* 
fort and oonyenienoe of the large num- 
ber of people thus thrust upon his care. 
Sleeping aocommodation was proyided 
in barns and outbuildings^ after all the 
dwelling-houses were filled^ and a sup- 
ply of proyisions was landed fcom the 
ship. The only thing that they are likely 
to suffer from is a want of water. At 
eight o'clock on Monday eyening the 
purser, third ol&cer, aud line of the 
erew left the island in an open boat, and 
made for the nearest shorCk We en- 
countered a heayy sea during the night, 
which subsided with the coming Tues- 
day morning. During the afternoon 
we saw a barquentine, but ^e was too 
fax off for us to attract her attention, 
and soon afterwards a heayy fog set 
in, which continued until night. The . 
next morning, Wednesday, we made 
shore, and landed at Poit Pinkertonj 
about twenty miles fiom Sherbrooke, 
where we took a ooaoh for New Glasgow 
and rail for HaUiax.' The pursw and 
fourth officer were yory reticent about 



giyinginfoimationtaad the sailors abso- 
lutely refused to answer any questions 
put to them, probably acting under the 
purser's instructions. The purser says 
that the captain thought he was twenty- 
fiye miles south of Sable Island when 
the yessel struck. The yessel and cargo 
were insured. The purser and fourth 
officer speak in the highest tarms of 
the coolness and brayery of Captain 
Moodie. The most perfect order was 
maintained. There was no excitement. 
The passengers behayed remarkably 
welL The sailors knew their duty and 
performed it manfully. Sable Island 
is a small island in the Atlantic Ocean, 
lying directly in the track of yessels 
sailing between the northern piMcts of 
America and Europe, ninety miles 
south-east of Noya Scotia. It is in lati- 
tude 43*59 north, and longitude 59*47 
west. It is low and sandy, about 
twenty-iiye miles in length and one and 
a quarter in breadth, and has been the 
scene of many and melancholy ship* 
wrecks. A company of men, furnished 
with proyisions and other necessaries 
for the purpose of relieying shipwrecked 
mariners, is supported on the island by 
the Goyemment at an annual expense 
of (4,00Q. The island is coyered with 
grass and wild pease, sustaining by its 
spontaneous production about 500 
horses and many cattle. There are 
successful fisheries in its yicinity." 

A New Moxiyx Powkb. — Impobtaut 
TO Steam Shipbuildebs and Ship- 
OWNBBS. — A correspondent sends news 
that cannot fail :to be interesting to 
steamship builders and shipowners. 
He states that in the company of per- 
sons connected with iron shipbuilding 
on the Tyne a few days ago, he heard 
one gentleman who has recently be^n 
at Kiel tell of a new German principle 
of propulsion which was being deyeloped 
there. The new patent is termed a 
hydrometer, and from what could be 
gathered from the little allowed to 
escape as to the inyention, the broad 
principle seems to be the expulsion of 
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a column of water from the stem of the 
vessel in place of working a screw. ' It 
was stated that the invention was 
recently applied to an old worn-out 
steamer, and in the experimental trips 
with it a speed of six kaots an hour was 
obtained. This result, considisiliig the 
old washing* tub diaract^r of the vessel, 
was denned so far satisfactory that, my 
correspondent says, a firm at Kiel is 
now building a new steamer, about 170 
feet in length, especially suited for the 
**hydromotor," and from tibis "steamer" 
a speed of some thirteen knots an hour 
is anticipated. The success of this new 
principle will do away, it is said, with the 
immense engines, boilers, andfumaioes of 
our ordinary steamships, and thns not 
only do away with the most expennye 
portion of the ' ship, but leave a larg^ 
space available for cargo. Only a small 
engine power, it* seems, is required to 
work the new invention. If this new 
experiment succeeds, it looks as if 
we were on the ey^ of a great revolution 
of our gredt industry of iron steamship 
building, aad a great change iJB threat- 
ened in marine engineering. The idea 
of substituting the application of water 
power in the manner above indicated 
for screw or paddle^roptilsion for steam- 
ships is, I understand, no new one. 
Mechanical minds have been wotking at 
the "notion " for yciars, and somewhere 
about twenty persons have at one time 
or another lodged plans and specifica- 
tions at the British Patent OMc^, bnt 
none of the efforts so far have been pro- 
ductive of success. I have heard of one 
gentleman in South Shields who has 
been at work on the idea for some years, 
and who so far progressed as to propel 
a model steamer. This gentieman, I 
understand, is very sanguine that the 
•* notion" is right. The experiment 
now in progress at Eiel may solve the 
hitiierto insurmountable difficulties of 
Engiidt mechanical genfdses, and dorubt- 
less it will be watched with considerable 
iiiterest by the various classes interested. 



'CoLOTTB OF THB Sea.-^How few there 
toe who realize that the ocean is anght 
else than a raging mass of weltering 
waves lashed by storms, to be regarded 
oifly witii dread, and avc^ided with aver- 
sioin ! How many gain irom it but one 
or two one-sided impressions! To one 
the sea is always blue; somehow that 
idea early fixed itself in' his mind, and 
he h^ never cared to observe further, 
and revise a first partial impression. 
To another it always looks green. 
Kothing more fairly indicates the ex- 
ceedingly limited habits of observation 
of the average mind in matters out of 
its beat'th&n the excessively meagre 
notions which many hkre of the sea, 
even after repeated familiarity with it, 
as in the case of those who cannot 
plead the excuse of sea -sickness for 
their ignorance. ' How few there are 
who fully appreciate the matchless 
suggpestivehees of that Homeric pas- 
sage— '< The innumerable smiles of the 
many-voiced sea!" That line only 
totit^es on the countless aspects df 
ocean, and yet it is the finest definition 
of the sea in thb whole raaige of litera- 
ture. Take, for example, the question 
of eclonr alluded to abet^ : the seia is 
like a vast kaleidosoopei, repreisenting in 
many combinations all the colours of 
the rainbow; it is not impossible to 
imagine that if one were at a sufficient 
height abov« tiie sea, and endowed with 
the cctador^B keenness cf vision, i^e 
rotind disk ef tiie sea ndght at once 
present all tiiSse hues to him as in a 
kaleidoscope { as things are, however, 
it is not often oiie sees more than two 
or three tints at once, except during a 
siiiiset of tmusual magfnifioence, when 
the refieotions are very varied. I re- 
member a siviset during a calm pre- 
ceding a storm, when tiie sky was 
festooned with the pomp and splendour 
of every variety of doud; the hues 
and doud-f orms ifrero nearly equally 
divided from zenith to horizon in fmt 
distinct types of form and colour, and 
the cmresponding fcifiebtions on the 
sullen swell of the sea were awf^ i^ 
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tbmr dzead and Tluei«d nagnMeenoe. 
But if raolk seenes aie rare, it is not at 
all oBcommon to aee half tlie ooeaa a 
deep purple toward one-lialf of the 
lionzon, dazic-'Tiridiaii gveeu in the 
opposite diroetioxi, especially toward 
evening or at early morning, and this 
regardless of reflections, at a time when 
the snrfaoe is so'broken as to he iUled 
with looal oolonr. And, after all, it is 
the local oolonr more than the xeflee- 
tions which is meant wheci we speak of 
tiio oolour of water, although, in an 
artistio sense, both have a eignifloaiioe. 
At sea the odhmr is not only a form of 
beauty oon^<eying pleasora to the mind, 
but also has a use, like everything 
beautiful in Natwe. As a rule, light 
green incQoates shoal water, the lighter 
the tint the more diallo# tiie depth. 
The looal eolonr is aseertainiible by 
looking down rather than on the biu> 
faoe. Daric^Une water is a sign of 
great depth-^'* off soundings," as goes 
the technibal phrase^ But, If one looks 
at blue water at a distance, it in then 
found to be arery daik green ii^ien 
analysed and separated from the «e- 
fleetions, whieb it is sometimes very 
difBoult toi do, eBpeoial^ in grey, ior- 
oring wealiher, when the sea is found to 
gur^thoinipressionof asort of leaddn 
purple. gxoy< But after yeopy carefnl 
obserFfttion through a long, narrow 
tube^ in order that no conflicting raya 
of light tnight disturb the vision^ I am 
cOnyin^!^ that, even in the deepest 
water, the basal colour is somo tint of 
green. Li the Bahamas, and among 
ooral-islandsin general, where the bot- 
tom is a white sand and the water of 
little depth, it is found to be. of the 
. most brilliant, exquisite green, f angrng 
from Omezald to the lightest tints of 
malachite. It is impos^ble to over- 
state the vlvidnefts of the edlonrs In 
those waters, and abnodt as impossiUe 
to try to ;re|»roduoe th^m on canvas; 
for, l^ one who has never seen them, 
ihe artdst so dtaing as to reproduce 
those colours would be o^isidered stark 
mad« Thexedis soartadiy lees, vivid in 



West India waters, being ihe comple- 
mentary colour of green, and, wherever 
a rock near tiie surface or a dond- 
shadow obscures the green tint, red is 
immediately produced, and even the 
olondlesB sky at mid-day is alio a soft- 
rose oolour. By this means the sponge 
flsheiinen and wreckers are able to 
navigate thefr sloops about through 
the most iittricate reefs, which are in- 
dicated by purple patches as oleaxly as 
on a chart. The Bermudas present 
dmilar colours, but with leas vividness. 

Q-ALLMjn Rbbodb. ^Another case for- 
cibly illustrating ti&e good policy of 
teadung swimming ocourred on the 
Thames near Richmond recently. 
Hi; Augustas Anson, while out scul- 
ling, was fouled by a boat containing 
some inexperienced boys, and over- 
turned. Being in mid-river, and a 
poor swimmer, he was unable to ap- 
proach the bank, and was fast becoming 
exhausted, when a youth plunged into 
the river, and after great exertions and 
considerable difBouhy, through the 
eagerness of the drowning man in 
d.utching Ms deliverer (which at one 
time seamed to plaoe the lives of bo<ih 
in peril), contrived to keep himself and 
his now senseless burden afloat until a 
boat arrived and reaoned them. The 
youth, whOf on inquiry, proved to be 
Mr. A. H. BameS) of 88, Richmond- 
road, Bayswater, was loodly applauded 
by ihe orowd which had assenkbled. 

OoTmAgaous-TiAmiM.— A very interest- 
ing presentation was recently made at 
Padstow, on &e. coast of Oumwall, to 
five young ladies, the Misses Prideaux 
Brune, aaid Miss Nora O'Shaughnessy, 
in the shape of five silver medals, and 
votes inscribed on vellum, which had 
been awarded to them by the National 
lifeboat Institution, in admowledg^. 

.ment of their intrepid and detemiined 
services in proceeding in their boat 
through a rough sea, and saving, at oon- 

. siderable risk of life, an exhausted sailor 
from a boat i^ch had been oapsized 
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during squally weatlier, off Paderfoir, 
on the 9th ultimoi two ol his com- 
panions having perished belore iheir 
amyaL Samuel Bate, late assistant 
coxswain to the Fadstow lilehoat, was 
towing the ladies' boat astern of his 
fishing-smaoky when, seeing the aooident 
to the boat, they nobly requested to be 
cast off, and on that being done, he 
states. that they rowed ''like tigers" 
to the rescue, imidying that they rowed 
with the full conviction of the danger 
in the heavy sea before them ; and he 
has no doubt that the man saved would 
have perished like his companions but 
for their prompt help. The presentation 
to the ladies was made at a meeting of 
the committee of the Fadstow branch of 
the National lifeboat Institution, by 
the Bev. Richard Tyaoke, the local 
honorary secretary. The ladies wore 
their boating costumes on the oeoaaion. 
Their father, Mr. Fiideaux Brune, re- 
turned thanks on their behalf for the 
honour thus conferred on them by this 
great and national Institution, and ex- 
pressed the gratification their parents 
felt at seeing their daughters and friend 
thus decorated. He added that he and 
his wife accepted with gratefnl feelings 
the general vote of the National Life- 
boat Institution recording the event, 
which, as an interesting family dooU' 
ment, would be permanently kept in his 
house. r 

SXTFFBBINOS OT SeZFWBBOKBD SaXLOBS. 

— ^The American papers received at 
Cork 17th November give a sad story of 
shipwreck and sufBaring. The Spanish 
steamer 'Enrique' landed at New Or- 
leans on the 2nd inst. two seamen, 
G-ustav Michel, a (German, and Antonio 
Diaz, a Spaniard, tiie sole survivors of 
the American brigsntine ' Sally,' which 
was capsized in the Gulf of Mexico. 
It appears that on the 27th of October 
the 'Sally' encountered a severe gale, 
and was thrown on her beam-ends. 
The crew were unable to right her, and 
one of the masts, which had previously 
gone by the board and killed the steward. 
The captain, mate, and three of the 



. crew got away in the long boat, whiob 
wto Bubsequmtly swamped, the occu- 
pants being drowned. The men Diss 
and Michel were left on board the wredi, 
all efforts to take them off in the long 
boat having proved unavailing. They 
remained on the wiecdc five days, tiie 
only companion to their misery being a 
cat* They suffered very much from 
hunger and thirst; and were eventually 

■ obliged to kill the cat, with whose Uood 
theg allayed their thirst for a time. On 
the fifth day Michel became delirioofl, 
but in the course of that evening, when 
the men contemplated putting an end to 
their misery by drowning, the ' Enrique' 
bore down and rescued them. 

The French Government has awarded 
a gold medal to William Goiild, of Her 
Majes^'s Ooastgoard, lor his gallantry 
in Uie rescue of the crew of the Erendh 
brig ' Fonthieu,' wrecked near Fenzance, 
last May. -~— 

A Widow's GsAxisinxB.~The follow* 
ing incident^-^ffBcdng in tiie simple 
reaHty of ih.e circumstances — ^was related 
to. the writer by the Society's wortliy 
and esteemed Agent at Bamsgate, who 
has acted as its representative there for 
twen^ years. At the period of one of 
the half-yearly awaords of annual grants 
to widows, he was proceeding, as the 
bearer of the sum sent' to him from 
London for this purpose, to distribute 
the respective gratuities allotted at 
Bamsgate. As he was making his 
way up a passage to the house of one 
of the widows, he observed her looking 
out of the window. Upon entmng she 
remarked, '<I saw you and I know 
your errand. Let us first kneel down 
and thank Ck>d." They did so to- 
gether, and afterwards i^e pointed to 
the grate, in which a spark smoul- 
dered, the remains of a fire. " There is 
all the fuel I have, and I have not a 
erust of bread in the house. You have 
come just in time, and I receiTe it from 
my Father's hand, who knows and has 
met my need." How true it is tiiat 
one fact is worth many arguments. 
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COLLECTIONS, LEGACIES, MEETINGS, SERMONS, &c. 



For the Shipwrecked 

DovEBooTTBT. — ^Oong". Collec- 
tion at Harvest Festival, 
after sermon by Bev. A. 
W. Mason, Vicar of Bed- 
ham (Life Member) 6 7.9 

DuKDEE. — Donation byTown 
Council 40 

LuaaanxB, — Cong. Collection 
at the XT. P. Church after 
sermon by Rev. J. G. 
Crawford (Life Goremor) 8 5 6 

LoKDON. — ^Proceeds of oollec- 
ting-boxon the bb. "Bal- 
moral Castle " 4 13 10 

Proceeds of oolleoting-box 
on the ss. ' Orient,' Capt. ■ 
Hewison 3 8 

Lloyd's Register of British 
and Foreign Shipping. ; . . 106 

Admiral Whish 25 

Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & 
Co 25 

Messrs. Combe & Co 50 

Goyemors and Directors 
of the Royal Exchange 
Assurance Company .... 50 
The following legacies have been 

announced or received : — 

Miss Anna Nevins Kevins . . 100 

Miss Hannah Bucknill .... 19 19 

Charles Thomas, Esq 25 

KoETH Berwick. — Cong. Col- 
lection after sermon by 
Rev. J. G. Train, Buck- 
haven, at the Free Church 
(Life Member) 7 16 

PATBiNaTON. — Cong. Collec- 
tion after sermon by Rev. 
F. Sheppard , 4 7 9 

Sennbn Coyb. — ^Proceeds of 
2 collecting boxes (Lands- 
end Hotel, Mr. J. H. 
Towan) and Mrs. Grace 
Thomas, Landsend Point) 9 4 
WiTEBBiTBEA. — A musical and drama- 
tic entertainment was given in the Board 

School-room^ Withemsea, on Wednesday 

eveDiug, in aid of the funds of this great 



Mariners* Society, 

national charity. The Qhalr was taken 
by Mr. George Akrigg, who drew atten- 
tion to the great work perf ormedMaiLy 
by the Shifwebgebd Masinebs' Society. 
There were 3,64 1 wrecks' during the past 
year, and from the ihoraasing trade of 
the world it must be expected that 
oasualtieft will constantly occur. The 
Society, through its honorary agents, 
relieves, clothes, and forwards to their 
homes, all shipwrecked persons oast 
destitute on our coasts. He strongly 
commended the Society to the favourable 
consideration of the public. Humorous 
and dramatic recitals by Mr. Thos. 
Ainley, of Leeds, were the principal 
attraction of the evenings his rendering 
of the various pieces being marked l^ 
a degree of dramatic and elocutionary 
power rarely met with. The programme 
included " The Vagabond," " The Little 
Hero," **The Charity Dinner," and 
"Shamus O'Brien,*' and, in response to 
an encore, '* The Charge of the Light 
Brigade " was given with thrilling effect. 
The readings were interspersed with some 
excellent vocal and instrumental music, 
rendered by local amateurs— Mr. and 
Mrs. Coverdale, Miss Maxoh, and Mr. 
Twiddell — which was warmly apprecia- 
ted. Mr. C. K. MoAuliffe, travelling 
secretary to the Society, explained in 
detail the objects of the Society, and 
stated that the amount of relief disbursed 
in the port of Hull alone, was consider- 
ably more than the receipts from that 
locality. Li the event of a wreck, the 
coastguard officers would communicate 
with Mr. P. B, Pugh, the honorary 
agent for Withemsea and Patrington 
owing to whose exertions they were in- 
debted for the evening's entertainment. 
A vote of thanks to the lady and gentle- 
men amateurs and to Mr. Ainley was 
proposed by Mr. Pugh, and seconded 
by Mr. James Earle, after which the 
proceedings closed with the usual vote 
of thanks to the chairman. 
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REWARDS FOE SAVING LIFE AT SEA. 



TsB foHcywIng rewards Kave been griiated 
by the Shu^Wiusckkd Masinebs' Sooikpy 
during the past quarter : — 

Kovember '7.— Captain tha Hbn. 
iEranour Haode^ B.N.) Yioa-PreBldent, 
intheehair. 

A kilter WAS read from Mr. W, F. 
Cannon/ Hon. Agent at Shadwell, ap- 
pl3ring for a reward for Caption W. P. 
Biifmingham, master of the ship < Fly^ 
mooth Book,' • who had, on September 
2l8t, in lat. 40, 16 N. long. 68.05 W. 
rescued the captain and six of the crew 
of the Norwegian schooner, * Harriet 
iBifewster,* which Was in a sinking con- 
dition, the wind blowing heavT* at the 
time. 

It was proposed by Captain Steele, 
and unanimously resolved, that the 
framed testimonial of the Society be 
presented to Captain W. P.Birmingham 
for his himiane conduct on this occasion. 

An application for reward for Captain 



W. Ker, m«£fcer, and l£r. Hairy AnseU 
Brown, fourtl^ officer of the as. ' Sird- 
hana,' was then considered. 

It appeared that on t^eGth- August, 
during a heavy gale, with blinding rain, 
a pilot-boat, had sunk W.S.W. of the 
Pro^g Light, when Captain "Eiet, who 
had heard of the accident by speaking 
the lightship, lowered thep<^ cutter in 
charge of Mr. Brown, fourth officer, 
and was successful in rescuing, under 
great difficulty, thirteen men belonging 
to the pilotryeasel, two beiz^ dxoimed. 

After fnlly going^- into the merits of 
the case, it was pn^i^ed by Captain 
Mainland, seconded by Captain Deacon, 
and unanimously resolved that the 
framed testimonial should be presented 
to Captain R. W. Ker^ and ike silver 
medal to Mr. Ansell Brown, fourth 
officer, in recognition .of their humane 
and gallant services in resouixig thirteen 
of the crew of the pilolHSchooner from a 
watery grave. 



EEWAEDS FOB SAVING LIFE ON THR COASTS J 



7be following are the rewards granted 
by the Boyal KaUonal lafeboat In« 
stitutiqn dicing the pa^t' six months : ->- 

July 3rd.— ^Mr. Thomas Chapman, 
P.H.S:, V.P., in the chwr. 

. The liooe Iceboat was taken out on 
Jun&21, when it had been proposed to 
lay the foundationrstone of the Eddyr 
stone new light^Kn^^ As the weather 
was very stormy* it was feared that aom» 
accident might occur to vi^sels which 
might go to witness the proceedings; 
but the boat's services were not needed, 
as the ceremony had, on account of the 
state of the weather, to be postponed. 
The lifeboat, after beating about for 
some timO) the seas constantly breaking 



over her, and the gunwale being, twf ca 
under watdr, returned to her station. 
The Kewbiggfin lifeboat had been 
launched in a g&le of wind and very 
heavy sea to the assistance of six fishing 
cobles, which had been overtaken by a 
sudden stonn, and were in much periL 
She remained out three hoUrs, and 
eventually assisted 'the whole of the 
boats and their crews safely ashore. 
Thus a lifeboat is often indirectly the 
means, during sudd^ gales of wind, of 
saving a large number of lives, in 
addition to valuable propertyi by her 
presence amongst endangered fishing 
boats. Payments amounting to £lj^i0 
were made on some of the ^69 lifeboat 
establishments of the Institution. 



* The Kewurds for ^uly, August, and September were accidentally omitted in 

our October issue. ■• 
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August 7tli.— -Mr. TkamaB Chapman, 
F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. 

The minates of the pteyiood meeting 
having be^i read, rewards amounting to 
£118 were granted to the crews of 
different lifeboats for services rendered 
during the stormy weather experienced 
in the month of July. The Isle of 
Arran lifeboat landed the crew of two 
men from the Harioii pilot-boat, which 
had carried away her jib and gone on 
the Carlin Rock of Kildonan. The 
Montrose lifeboat -rendered assistance 
to the Butch fishing smack *Kovit 
Folmakt,* which drove on the Annat 
Sand Bank in a high sea, and continued 
to strike heavily. Fortunately the 
vessel soon afterwards beat over the 
sands, and was takian safely into harbour. 
The Porthdinllaen lifeboat brought 
ashore the master's wife and a little boy 
from the schooner * Adriot,' of Aberyst- 
with, which had hoisted a signal of dis- 
tress, while at anchor in Porthdinllaen 
Bay, one chain having parted in a violent 
gale from the N.W. and a heavy sea. 
The Kewbiggin lifeboat was launched 
to the assistance of seven of the fishing 
cobles of that place, which had been 
overtaken by a sudden gale, accom- 
panied by a heavy ground sea. The 
lifeboat remained outside for three 
hours assisting the boats as they came in 
one by one, until all were got safely 
ashore. The thanks of the Institution 
were granted to Oaptain J. Thomas, of 
the 88. * Prince of Wales,' of Liverpool, 
and £3 to the mate and two of the crew 
of that vessel, for saving two men from 
a canoe which had sunk in Bock Channel 
during a strong wind from the N.W. 
on the 6th nit. A pecuniary reward 
was also granted to the crew of a shore- 
boat for saving life on the occasion of a 
boat accident at Warren Point, on the 
coast of Down, Ireland. Payments 
amounting to nearly £4,000 were like- 
wise made on different lifeboat establish- 
ments. 

September 4tii. ^Rewards amotintiiig 
to £104 were granted to the crews of 
different lifeboats for servloes rendered 



during the stonny weather ezpexienoed 
in the month of August. The Palling 
No. 2 lifeboat saved the master, his wife, 
and the crew of fifteen men from the 
barque * Zurich,' of North Shields, which 
was wredced on the Hasborough Sands 
during a gale of wind and rough sea. 
The Swansea lifeboat, in similar weather, 
brought safely ashore the crew of six 
men from the brig ' Queen of Britain,' 
of Carnarvon, which sunk between 
Neath and Swansea. The Ramsgate 
and North Deal lifeboats proceeded to 
the help of the barque * Mia Madre E.,' 
of Gknoa, which had gone ashore on the 
inner part of the Qoodwin Sands. After 
lemaiuing by her for forty hours and 
vainly endeavouring, in conjunction with 
some steam tugs, to save the ship from 
destruction, the crew and others on 
board, numbering altogeth^ twenty-one 
men, were taken into the lifeboats and 
safely landed. The ELeetwood lifeboat 
put off in very stormy weather to the 
schooner 'Elizabeth EUen Eisher,' of 
Fleetwood, which had stranded on 
Bernard's Wharf sand-bank, and sared 
the crew of four men. The Plymouth 
and Looe lifeboats were present at the 
ceremony of laying thefoundati<m stone 
of the Eddystone new lighthouse by 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh 
on the 19th nit. A reward of £6 
was granted to the crew of a Shet* 
land fishing boat for patting off and 
rescuing the crew of three men from 
the smack 'Margaret,' of Hillswood, 
which was at anchor in a very dangerous 
position off Stenness daring a S.E. gale 
and hasy weather on the 1st July. 
Other rewards were also granted to the 
crews of shore-boats for saving life from 
wrecks on our coast, and disbursements 
to the amount of £820 were sanctioned 
on different lifeboat establishments. 

Oct. 2nd. — ^Mr. Thomas Ohapmimi 
P.R.S., V.P., in the chair. 

the minutes of the previous meeting 
having been read, rewax«ds amounting to 
£137 were granted io the crews of lile- 
boats, for services rendered daring the 
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]M month. T&^Cwdigoii lifeboat iPBB 
hmiMhed during « stomg gala £i^m 
N.W., in reply to sigiMls of dlstreM 
HhowB by the schooner 'MLen/ of 
Beaumaris, which had been partly dis- 
masted, and iras riding at one anchor in 
a most perilous position in Oardigaa 
Bay. With some difficulty, on aooonnt 
of the rery heary sea, tiie crew of three 
men were taken into the lifeboat and 
safely landed. The Blyth and New- 
Uiggin. lifeboats bad nndered most 
yaluatde assistamce to the fishing boats 
(m thai part of i^ coast, whioh had 
been overtaken by a sudden and severe 
gale from the south, aooomponM by a 
high sea. They guided most of' the 
beats safely m, and tlis Bkyi3k lifeboiEit 
also'iowisA on^ disabled coble, witir a 
Gsew of six men on board, safely inte 
hazbour, and idaTed the or^w of four 
jkna &om o^othecr boat^ whidi had- been 
didven on the Seaion >flfea .B6ok. The 
Hewlngrgin lifeboat was the meittis ci 
saying seven' men itoAi the sehooner 
< Union TV ol Amlble, wMch was 
wrecked on i^ Obh Car Bock, to &e 
mittimaid of Nearbiggiii Point. Id 
Older; to launch this lif^oat to the 
awmsihaiine of the distsefised coble, ti» 
wtnneniof the place had:te lend a hand; 
80 many of the men bi&atg:away at the 
tiine^andihey wadsdiuptb the nuddle 
to get the boak well and speedily afloat 
froni its cauria^ou Ob the occasion of 
the sfltandtiig of the steftmer 'Brcfst' 
near the Ltzeffd, the Cadgwith, lifeboat 
was lannioh^dy and wae indtruolenM, in 
two tripS) in saying forty peteons^ etotee 
of tiiettf being Utile ohUdzen. Thtee 
lYaft d^me diffioulty in getting the pas- 
seHger? into the boat on itie second tri|^v 
they b0iq|; oyezeome by f dar* l^e 
sKbrev/ med^ of the Institntiion and ite. 
tbMi)S» iofloribed^ on yi^Ilam were vetod 
to five^l9dkfli ^ilSi$tm PitdeMu BMme 
tii^Ai.lfdm) ImxB' O'dhaughaessy^ hi 
acknowledgment of tMi! intrepid and 
prompt semisee in ptnoeediag through 
a.roogh. aenijn. their. rj^wKag^boaty and' 
aantng, at oe»siAirahl» rjek of life,, an 
ai(haiieted' sailer from a boat which had' 



beim oapeiiPMi by a squall of wind off 
Brayhill, PadfTtow hatbour, on Sept. 9. 
Tki l^atiks of the Institution were alao 
pneBoitedto the Hen. J. O. P. Yereter 
and Samuel Bate, for piddng^ up, by 
means of a fislifaig smack, a boy ^o 
had been thrown laita the sea from fl 
capsized boat. The thanks of the I&sti. 
tutibn, isseribed on vellum, and £1 were 
awarded' to George Besmolde, of H.M.'8 
coastguard at GoodwinQc, and £3 to three 
ot^ermen, for their praiseworthy con- 
duet in saving the crew of three men 
hota the lonack * Jane andHargaret,' of 
Newport, which was ^wrdoked while 
making for that harik>ur durixTg a gale 
of ^gHnd'on Sept. 16. A. rev^rd of JS2o 
wa^ also granted to some fishermen and 
coastguardinien at tibb Lisard and 
OadgwUih, for their pDomptatfd laadahle 
servicea in daflng, at some risk, sizty- 
nsHe petaoas from thd wrecdM steaaier 
'Brest. 

Nov. 6thi*— Thomas Ghatmianj Esq., 
P.B.a, y;P., ki ^s diaitf. 

"Hie mdaAtes of thd^ pifovioua meeting 
Uaving been rdad,: it wHe decnded to 
ioTit^ Adiaital H.B.H. the Buke of 
Edinburgh to bieoome, £u his new official 
capacity as- A>dmiM^Superiirtendent of 
Naval Beservesj a member of the com- 
mittee of management of the Institutioii 
in succession to Adiuiial PMIlimore, 
who, likd his'predeoessbrs, had rendered 
the Lifeboat IhsHtntion most important 
service during his tenure of offiee. 
IKewards afcnounting to £80 weare granted 
to varioos crews of lifeboats for serviees 
renddrod during the paait ^onth. The 
Civil Service Hfeboat, ^Utined at Wex- 
ford, prodeeded oitt, in reply to signals 
of distBess, dnsiBg a strong gale from 
theS.N;E., and thtough a heavy croaa* 
80% to the lugger « Ltt*BratoE,' of" that 
poft, which had stradd^outherBoggor 
Bank whUe onlier'wily tothe «h^» with 
one'Of the- meu fitatlened ^ the lights 
honsd on the TUskar Btfi^ who had 
been taken HI. The man was atenee 
talDttiintath$li£»b6l^8Adlandedf 'Bxe 
laggior^fl oDtiW' hamg, snoaaedei in 
g^tiftg ihaii! Ywafs^ of tho eanda by 
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means of an aaohor andoaUe, deoided to 
remain by her. However, ahe onf or- 
tonately dragged her anohor aharUy 
afterwarda, and again went on ahore, 
but happily no lives were lost. The 
Qneeq^own lifeboat was the m^aas of 
saving the yacht * Glided Age ' and her 
crew of three men, which waf foimd st 
anohor about a mile to the north-east of 
Boberts* Head in a very dang^ous 
position. She had been dismasted and 
lost her rudder. The crew having been 
taken into the lifeboat, the anchors were 
slipped and the yacht, made last to the 
lifeboat, was brought safely ashore. The 
sum of £6 was granted to a boat's crew 
of six men for putting off at some risk 
and saving set peisons from tiie yaoht 
'Vesta,' of Queenstown, which had 
parted one of her cables and was in a 
dangerous position off Smerwick, county 
Kerry, during a gale of wind from the 
north-north-west on August 25. Vaxious 
other rewards were also granted to the 
orewB of shore boats for saving Uf e from 
wrecks on our coasts. 

Bee. 4th.— Thomas Chapman, Esq., 
P.B.S., V.P., in the chair. 

Admiral HB.H. the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, in his official capacity of Admiral 
Superintendent of Navi^ Beserves, wf^ 
nnanimously elected a member of the 
conunittee <tf management of the Insti- 
tution, llie silver medal of the Insti- 
tution, and its thanks inscribed on 
vettum, were voted to George Markweli, 
formerly coxswain of the Holy Island 
lif e)x>at, in acknowledgment of his long 
and gallant services in. saving life from 
shipwreck. Bewards amounting to 
£176 were also granted to the crews of 
diff^nt Hf eboats for services rendered 
during last monf^i's storms^ The Scar- 
borough UfeWt put off in a heavy 
northerly gale and a high sea, and saved 
the crew of two men from the distressed 
schooner 'Alert,' of Scarborough. She 
subset^uently, on the wind moderating, 



assisted to save the vessely which fortu« 
nately held by her anchors. She also 
helped to rescue the smack * Hester,' of 
Ipswich, and her crew of three men from 
a position of much peril amongst the 
faoBakers. On another oooasion theaopne 
lifeboat was launched to the help of 
eigbt Qqakdi iUbing vessels, which had 
been overtaken by a heavy gale while 
on their way to the north from the Yar- 
mouth fidiing-grounds. The boats, 
being undecked, ran great risk, bi^t 
1^PP%> ^^ the assistance of the life* 
boat, tiiey all reached the harbour in 
safety. The fishermen were so much 
impressed with the ready manner in 
which the Scarborough men manned the 
lifeboat and proceeded^ their aid, that 
they voluntarily subscribed a sum of 
money amongst themselves and pre* 
sented it to the crew of the lifeboat. 
The Gorleston lifeboat did good sctrvioe 
by saving the crew of five men from the 
smack 'Ann Wibnot,' of Lowestoft, 
which drove on the Sisoby Sands and 
became a total waceok. Th%y had been 
upwards of three hovrft ui the rigging of 
their sunken vessd, and were neariy 
exhausted when they were rescued by 
the lifeboat. The boat was repeatedly 
filled by the heavy seas; just i^ter the 
last man was saved she was struck by 
one which carried away the cable, tf 
that accident had happened a few 
minutss sooner it would probably have 
been fatal to the shipwrecked men"« 
hope of rescue. On the previous day 
this lifeboat was also the means of 
saving the smack ' Violet,' of Yarmouth, 
and her crew, after that vessel had been 
in collision with a schooner. Payments 
amounting to d&4,000 were likewise 
made on diffbr^it lifeboat establisii- 
ments, 270 being now under the manage- 
ment of the Institution. Admiryd 
Phillimore was cordially thanked by the 
meeting for his valuable co-operation 
while acting ae Admiral Superintendent 
of the Naval Beserves, 
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RELIEF TO FISHERMEN AND MARINERS, THEIR 
WIDOWS, ORPHANS, &o. 



Leave thy fatherless children. I will preserve them alive; and let 

THY WIDOWS TRUST IN MB."— JeREMIAH XUX. 11. 



Statemewt of JReh^ afforded hy the " Shipwrocked Mouriners' Sooiwy** to 9i9hmn«n 
and Mwrin&rs, to assist to restore their Boats or Clothes, and to the Widows, OrpAdni 
and Aged Parents of the Drovmed, fc, between the 1st September, cmd dOth Novefn!b9r 
1879. 



Non.— In the following tables M stands for mariner, whether of the Boyal Nayy. Transport, 
or Merchant Service; MM master mariner; A apprentice ; F fisherman; PB piilot and boat- 
man; W widow; O orphan; AP aged parent. The figures following signify the amount of 
relief, and Agency where it was given. 



£ 8. 

22M,1MM,5W 94 17 
1 M,10PB, 2W, 

2 36 7 

IF 2 5 

1 M,l MM, 1 W 10 6 
1M,2W,80... 26 18 

IW 6 

IF.IW 12 10 

21 F 26 11 

IF 1 5 

IW 8 

IF ; 4 7 

IF 4 16 

IF 115 

1W,80 16 6 

IW 11 5 

2M,1MM,1A, 
' 4W,110 .., 69 17 

IW 6 

IM. 2 

IPB, IW 11 12 

IW 3 5 

IW 6 5 

4M,1MM,1W, 

2 32 17 

IF 1 10 

24 F, 1 W, 2 O 48 18 



d. 

6 London. 

6 Aberdeen. 
Aldeburgh, 
3 Amlwch, 
9 Appledore, 
Arbroath. 
Banff. 

2 Ba/rra, 
OBeer. 
0, Belfast. 

6 Bembi'idge. 
Benbecula. 
Benoiek. 

3 Bideford. 
Blakeney. 

6 BVyth. 
Bognor, 
Bridport. 

7 Bridgwater. 

Brightlingsea, 
Bristol. 

6 Brixham. 
Broadstairs. 

8 Buckie. 



2M.. 
IM.. 



£ 
2 
3 



1 PB, 2 W, 1 16 13 

1W,10 12 10 

2M 8 17 

IM 6 6 

1M,2MM,1W,2019 15 

IMM 3 5 

1 MM, 1 W, 3 O 14 11 

IM 117 

1MM,1F,1W, 

10 17 12 

2M,3F 9 

6F,3W,30... 26 17 

2PB 1 6 

1W,10 4 1 

1W,10 9 1 

9M 26 17 

2F 4 17 

2F 6 10 

IM..... 2 17 

1F,1W,30... 10 17 

1W,40 14 

IMM 4 

2F 9 16 



Bwrghead. 
6 Bwmham. 

(peepdale). 
9 Bvmham 

(Somerset). 
Burravoe, 
6 Cardiff. 
Ca/rdig<m. 
Carnarvon. 
Christchurch 
3 CloveUy. 
6 Colchester. 

6 Corvway. 
Cove Bay. 

7 CuLlen. 
6 Deal. 

3 Dover. 
3 Dwndalk. 
eihmdee. 
6J)um/net. 
Dwmose. 
6 EastbownM. 
6 Exm4)uth. 
Falmouth. 
Faversham. 
9 PHey. 
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A f. 

1W,2 12 

IF 1 17 

lAP 8 6 

IMM 4 

1W,10 512 

4M,3 F,l W, 

30 27 9 

IM 2 13 

1W,20 13 17 

1W,2AP 13 17 

3PB 5 4 

1MM,1W 9 12 

1M,7 F,4W, 

50 44 17 

1W,30 8 6 

20M,4MM,3W 99 14 

IM 116 

IM 1 10 

7M,2MM,4W, 

10 69 12 

IM 2 

lAP 4 

2W 11 6 

im,imm: 9 4 

2W,10 13 8 

12 M, 1 MM, 6 
P,1W,40,2 

AP 86 7 

IM 3 12 

2 M, 1 MM, 5 

W,7 64 6 

1P,1W,20,2 

AP 15 10 

1M,1MM,1P, 

3 W, 11 O ... 47 8 
8 M, 1 MM, 2 

PB,1W,3 35 17 
1 MM, 2 F, 2 

AP 15 12 

IW 9 15 

3M,1MM,1W, 

40 35 10 

IP 2 5 

2W,60 11 7 

2AP 7 6 

1 MM, 18 F, 3 

W,6 57 7 

1W,30 9 12 

2W,10 19 18 

1PB,3 9 7 

2M 5 7 

IW 18 5 

1P,1W,60... 11 7 



d. 

Fishgua/rd, 

FoUtBstone, 
Fovoey, 
61Vamtlod«. 

6 Fraserhwrgh, 
9 Chrlieaiown, 
6 Chrmouth, 
6 Olasgow, 
6 Qra/tiesend, 
6 Qreenock. 

6 Qrimshy, 
3 Ouemsey, 
6 UaHlepool. 
Harwich, 
EoMtings, 

6 HuU. 
Ufractym^e, 
Invergorden 
Ipsioieh, 
6 Jersey, 
9 LeitK 



e Lerwick. 
6 Limekilns, 

Liverpool, 

Lossiemouth. 

9 Lowestojt, 

6 Lynn, 

6 Maryport. 
Mevagissey, 

MiddUsboro*, 
MiUhrooJi. 
6 Milton, 
Mistley. 

Montrose, 
6 Musselburgh. 
9 Newcastle. 
6 N&wpoi't (M), 
6 Newport {P), 
ONewQuaylW) 
6 N. Berwick. 



£ 1. 

2M,1MM,1F, 

1 FB, 4 W, 2 

AP 38 17 

2F,1PB 6 2 

IF 2 12 

4M 11 

IM 1 10 

2 M, 2 W, 1 O 19 15 

1 W,10 3 15 

2W 16 16 

1 MM 6 7 

1M,1 W 18 5 

IF, 10 8 6 

1 MM 3 15 

IMM, IF 8 10 

IW, 10 6 11 

IMM, 3F 7 12 

1 W,3 12 5 

1 M, 1 MM, 2 

W, 3 33 13 

1MM,1PB... 6 7 

IW 7 

1F,1 AP 6 

IMM 3 

2W,70 19 3 

7M,4MM;3F, 

1 PB, 7 W, 

13 0,2AP...118 6 

1 W,3 15 6 

8F 8 

IMM 4 

10 F 12 4 

2F 5 

65 M, 5 MM, 1 

A,2P,11W, 

14 0,2 AP... 298 6 

2W 20 

1W,3 12 13 

1 M, 5 F, 2 W, 

40 38 

4M,1MM 16 

2 W, 12 25 5 

IF 2 6 

IM 2 5 

2 MM, 3 F, 3 

W, 3 39 18 

IMM 3 

IM 2 7 

1 W 7 10 

IMM 4 10 

1 M, IW il 5 

IW 8 15 

4W, 90, lAP 63 16 



6 N. Shields. 
N. Uist, 
6 Parkgate. 
Peterhead. 
Plockton. 
Plymouth. 
Polruan, 
Poole. 
6 Portinlla^n. 
Portsmouth, 
Portsoy. 
Ramsgate, 
ORyde, 
3 Rye, 

6 8t. Andrews, 
Scalloway. 

9 Scwrhorov>gh, 
6 Seaham. 
Shoreham, 
Sidmouth. 
Sligo. 
9 Southampton. 



7 S. Shields. 
3 Southwold, 
Staithes. 
Stockton. 
Stom-oway. 
Stronvness. 



3 Sunderlamd, 
Swansea. 
9 Topsham. 

OVoe. 

Warkworth. 
Weymouth. 
Whalscvy. 
WhitehoA^en. 

9 Whitby. 
Whithorn. 
6 Whitstahle. 
Wick. 
Wishech. 
Woqdhridge, 
Workington. 
3 Yarmouth. 



SuuHAST OF Bblief dubino thb PAST QuABTBB.-*-WidowB, 131 ; Orphans, 194 ; 
Aged Parents, 21 ; Master Mariners, 48 ; Marmers and Apprentices, 173 ; Fisher- 
men, 149; Pilots and Boatmen, 24; Shipwrecked persons — Subscribers, 247 
and Non-Snbsoribem, 283; in bH, 1,270 persons relieyed, at an expense, in- 
clasive of that m the succeeding tables, of £3,339 148. 5d. ! 
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BEI4IEF TO SHIPWBECKBD PflSIWS. 



" ThBRE 18 BORROW ON THE 8EA."-JeREMIAH XLIX. 98, 



The Crem of the following Vessels, wrecked on various parts oj the Cooft 
or foundered at sea, have been boarded, lodged, clothed, and forward^ to 
their homes by the Secretary at the Central Office and Honorary dgeiUt of 
the ''Shipwrecked Marinerg' Society,'' between the 1st September, <md 
SOf/i November, 1878. 



Venel'g Name. 



AigyU 

Alpnonso , 

Alton Tower 

Ann Shepherd 

Alabama 

Albion 

Brothers , 

Beech 

Clyde 

CharleeOreea 

Camperdown 

Came Annie , 

Crimea 

Connteis of Fif e .... 

Cityof BmaseJs 

^Catherine Mclver . 

Dudbrook 

Duke of Wellington. 

(Saperaace 

Erith 

EsteUa 

tExhibition 

Emerald 

FiBhingBoat 

Kaah 

Foam 

Frederick William . 

Forest Belle 

Fitzroy 

Gleaner 



Port. 



A^oant 
olreUef. 



Leith 
MlddJwtero' 

Fleetwood 
Hartlepool 
Well8.Koiiro]k 
Lossiemouth 
Sunderland 
London 

Liverpool 
Plymouth 
Arbroath 
Dundee 
London 
Arbroath 

Newcastle 
Brixham 

London 

Gk>ole 

Jers^ 

Fayersham 

Grimsby 

Drogheda 

Belfast 

Guernsey 

Liverpool 

S. Shields 

Southampton 



£ s. a. 

5 6 
8 8 

10 3 
1 7 

7 10 

8 

1 % 

2 

2 12 6 

6 

1 4 

3 

2 14 

12 
10 8 

5 3 

2 16 

8 10 

4 4 

5 

1 6 
12 

3 
2 

15 

1 15 
3 8 

2 2 
2 
2 5 



Veaael'i Nante. 



G«n 

Gemima 

Guiding Star 

Harriet 

Hampshire , 

Hobah 

Hugh Streatfleld ... 

tHeimdal 

Hannah and Joseph 

Integrity 

John Ernest , 

Jeanie Blair ,.... 

Josephine 

Kate 

EAlodyno , 

Kate 

Luna , 

Marsala 

Morning Star 

Malakofl 

Manfred 

Marli 

§MeiaMaiger 

MaryHfcks 

Micmac 

Milkyway 

liable Young 

Mary Anne 

OnrQueen 

Perseverance 



Port. 



Amount 
of zeUef. 



Lowestoft 
Thurso 

Southampton 
FalmonUi 

London 

London 
Buncom 

Shields 
Carnarvon 

Gouroch 
Hartlepool 

Llin^ 

Goole 
Fleetwood 

London 

Genoa 

Sondecbaid 

Penzance 

Waripvorth 

Sunderland 

Exeter 
Scarborough 

Fraserburgh 

Liverpool 

Dundee 

Liverpool 



IS 

2 18 
31b 
1 

Old 

ii4 

112 

3 

6 a 

7 



£b. d. 
15 « 

8 

1 2 

2 
8 

3 11 

\l 

7 
2 8 
2 

?H 

8 11 
2 5 

2 12 

a 

5 
215 



* The Hon. Agent at Swanage reports, the 
28t]i Nofember tliat this vessel was wrecked on 
the Bopeli^e Ledge, ^ most dangerous reef, full 
two miles in distance from the land, and is without 
buoy or warning of any kind. There was a thick 
fog at the thne of the wreek. 

t The Falmouth Hon. Agent reports, Std 
November, that this vessel was bound from Treguier 
to Weymouth, wi$h potatoes. Gust of wind took 
the vessel whilst shifting sail in a squall, and she 
filled over the side, aud sunk in a few minutes, 
stem first. The men got on the side of the vessel, 
and the beat floated to them, into which they got, 
and were afterva^ picked up by al'toaoh brig, 
and Undeu here on 3rd November. 

X The ' Heimdal,* British steamer, ftom NicoUieff 
for Bremerhaven (grain), foundered off Terschelling 



on the 2nd December. Thirteen men, i««^\^Jing 
captain, saved and landed at Hamburg by the 
' Plover* (s). Two m^ died. HUvnainder of oeir 
(thirteen) left im another boat. Further telegianu 
from Hamburg of the 4tn DeceUitMit report' tbat the 
missing boa^ with thirteen- hattda, Imd been 
picked UD and landed |it Cnzhaven by * The. Dsaa,' 
British three-masted schooner. The two mei| lost 
are Jones, engineer steward, and WiUiamspn, fiI^ 
man. 

S The St David's Agent reports, 10th October, 
that this vessel struck on rock north of Bunsey 
Sound, ^bqut 12 o*cl^ noon. Three men 
jumped on the rock, and .were taken off by tbe 
St. I^vid's lifeboat. The vessel drifted off with 
the captain and two- other iien, and Urte lait 
night mf(NEmat.on wiib ffM^f^ of their safe^ at 
$t.A'nn's,Mrifordn(;aJ. 
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Vessel's Name. 


Port. 


Amount 
of reUef . 


Vessel's Name. 


Port. 


Amount 
ofEelief. 


Primitive 


Penzance 

Portsmouth 

Carnarvon 

Liverpool 

S. Shields 

Jersey 

Londonderry 

Kirkcaldy 

N. Shields 

Nantes 
Newcastle 

Beaumaris 

Carnarvon 

Liverpool 

Blyth 

Fraserbmgh 


£s.d. 
7 
2 16 8 

2 10 
16 

3 8 

2 15 8 

4 8 6 
4 

3 10 
12 
9 
119 
618 » 
6 
16 8 
18 6 

4 10 


Sea Spray 


Sunderland 
Lowestoft 
Ortmsby 

Montrose 

Goole 
Greenwich 

London 
Colchester 

London 

Hartlepool 

Carnarvon 

Sunderland 

Lynn 

Goole 


£. s d. 
10 11 6 


Qiieen Adelaide ... 


Shephera 


1 15 6 


Queen ol Devon ..... 


Secret 


6 


River Lnne 


Tagus 


12 6 


Soman Emnire 


Trenton 


3 15 


Rival '. 


Thomas 

Trio 


16 


Rival 


15 


Ravenscraiff ..;.... 


Telegraph 


1 10 


Robinia 


Union T 


1 16 


Reine Leodine 


Villafranca 


7 12 6 


Semiramide 


Vision 


6 


SlfllAmAndpr 


Victoria 


12 6 


Sir Svdnev 


Wolviston 


2 7 6 


sarS^T^. :::::::...:: 


Wepre Lass 

William 


16 


Superb 


6 


Shincliffe 


William and Mary ... 


12 6 


Strathbeg' 


2 2 





















LAST WORDS OP AN OLD FISHERMAN. 



My day of Mfe is going, 
And the sim is setting fSsst 

A few mord strokes, of rowing, 
Th^ into port at last! 

They tdl me, therSy 'tis cahn, 
And tkenll be no more sea ; 

Theref sheltered from all harm, 
In peace Til evex be. 

My limbs are very weary, 
How glad in be to rest. 

And end tJhis day, so dreary, 
Upon my Sayionr's breast ! 

What struggles I conld tell t 
How rough has been the sto ; 

The waves so high and stix)Bgi 
Had well-nft^ swallowed me ! 

Loufestoft. 



The windi about me roared, 
The tempest loud and wild ! 

And 'neath its lashing rage, 
I trembled lil^ a child. 

But, courage ! all is well, 
The winds begin to cease ; 

For Christ Himself draws near. 
And whispers sweetest " Vetde ! *^ 

The harbour is in sight, 
I see the lights on shore ; 

Saviour, guid^ me right, 
Sustain my failing oai ! 

I'm nearer, nearer stilf, 

I've left the open sea ; 
Tm in ** the barren ' now, 

And angeto beckon me ! 

Fanny Clubbe. 
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" NOW." 



A NIGHT of danger on the sea. 
Of sleeplessness and fear. 
Wave after wave comes ihnndeiing 
Against tbe strong stone pier ; 
Each with a terrible recou . 
And a grim and gathering might, 
As blast on blast comes howling past, 
Each wild gust wilder than the last, 
All through that awful night. 

Well for the ships in the harbour now 
Which came with the morning tide, 
With unstrained cable and anchor sure, 
How quietly they ride ! 
Well for the barque that reached at ere. 
Though watched with breathless fear. 
It was sheltered first ere the tempest burst ; 
It is safe Inside the pier ! 



But see ! a faint and fitful light 

Out on the howling sea ! 

'Tie a vessel that seeks the harbour month 

As in death agony. 

Though the strong stone arms are open wide, 

She has missed the only way ; 

'Tis all too late, for the storm drives fast, 

The mighty waves have swept her past. 

And against that sheltering pier shall cast 

Their wrecked and shattered prey. 

Nearer and nearer the barque is borne, 

Aa over the deck they dash. 

Where sailors five are clinging fast, 

To the sailless stump of the broken mast, 

Waiting the final crash. 

Is it all too late ? is there succour yet 

Those perishing men to reach ? 

life is so near on the firm-built pier. 

That else must be death to each. 



There are daring hearts and powerful i 

And swift and steady feet, 

And they rush as down to a yawning grave 

In the strong recoil of the mightiest wave. 

Treading that awful path to save. 

As th«r trod a homeward street. 

Over the boulders and foam they rUah 

Into the ghastly hollow ; 

They fling the. rope to the heavingwreck ; 

The aim was sure, and it strikes the deck. 

As the shouts of quick hope follow. 

Beached, but not saved ; there is more to do, 

A trumpet«note is heard ; 

And over the rase and over the roar 

Of billowy thunders on the shore, 

Bings out the guiding word. 

There is one chance, and only one. 

All can be «aved, but how ? 

" The rope hold fast, but quit the mast, 

At the trumpet-signal 'Now.' " 

There is a moment when the sea 
Has spent its furious strength : 
A shuddering pause with a sudden swirl, 
Gathering force again to hurl 
Billow on talUow in whirl on whirl. 



A moment comes at length— 
With a single shout the " Now " peals out. 
And the answering leap is made. 
Well for the simple hearts that Just, 
Loosing the mast with fearless trust, 
The strange command obeyed ! 

For the rope is good, and the stout arms pull 
Ere the brief storm lull is o'er ; 
It is but a swift and blinding sweep 
Through the waters wild and dark and deep, 
And the men are safe on shore— 
Safe ! though the fiend-like blast pursue, 
Safe ! though the waves dash high ; 
But the ringing cheer that rises clear 
Is pierced with a sudden cry. 

There are but four drawn up to shore 

And five were on the deck ! 

And the straining gaee that conquers gloom 

Still traces, drifting on to doom. 

One man upon the wreck. 

Again they chase in sternest race 

llie far recoiling wave : 

The rope is thrown to the tossing mark. 

But reaches not in the windy dark 

The one they strive to save. 

Again they rush and again they tail. 
Again and yet again ; 
The storm yells back defiance loud. 
The breakers rear a rampart proi(d. 
And roar "In vain, inmlii!*' 

Then a giant wate caii^t up the wreck, 

And bore it on its crest ; 

One moment it hung quivering there 

In horrible arrest, 

And the lonely man on the savage sea 

A lightning flash uplit. 

StUTclinging fast to the broken mast 

That he had not dared to quit 

Then horror of great darkness fell. 
While eyes flashed Inward fire ; 
And over all the roar and dash. 
Through the great blackness came a crash, 
A token sure and dire. 
The wave had burst upon the pier. 
The wreck was scattered wide ; 
Another " Now " would never reach 
The corpse that lay upon the beach 
With the receding tide. 

God's " Now •* is sounding in your ears. 

Oh, let it reach your heart ! 

Not only from your sinfulness 

He bids vou part; 

Your righteousness as filthy rags 

Must all relinquished be. 

And only Jesus' precious death 

Must be yonr plea. 

Xaw trust the one provided rope. 
Now quit the broken mast. 
Before the hope of safety be 
For ever past. 

Fear not to trust His simple word. 
So sweet, so tried, so true. 
And you are safe for evermore^ 
Yes>— even you. 

FBANOKS BIDLIT HAVBBOIL 
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THE ROYAL NAVY— ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 

{Continue^ from page 6,) 
[ AB wftB continaad with Franoe, Britain and Holland being 
in alliance against her, and a signal engagement and defeat, 
the terror of which was Jong remembered in London, took 
place at sea in 1690. About Jni^e 80th that year, great 
crowds of people on the ^nssex eoast resorted to Beacby 
Head, the loftiest cliff cm that part of the shore. It is 578 
feet high, and perforated by many caverns^ tbe scene of many a shipwreck 
in stormy weather, and the resort of mnltitndes of sea-fowl. On that 
morning the French fleet, nnder the Count de Tonryille, consisting of 
seventy-eight men-of-war and twenfy-two fire-ships, was seen hoyering off 
the eoast, and ere long the allied EngUeh and Dutch fleets, the former \ 
consisting of thirty-fonr sail, and the latter of twenty- two, nnder the Earl 
of Torrington, heye in sight. Mnch in England depended on tbe issne of 
this battle. King William n^as absent in Ireland ; London was swarming 
with. Jacobites, and malcontentSr Louis was victoriovs in Flanders ; bis 
powerfol fleet had long menaced the Channel coast, while not far from 
that iQf France, but a little way inland indeed, a considerable army was 
cantoned nnder the orders of a celebrated marshal, the Due d'Hnmieres, 
waiting to embark for England, and the defeat of Torrington might bring 
20,000 French yeterans on the sands at Deal, and at a time when the 
whole united forces in Britain did not exceed 10,000 men* Hence it was 
with no small anxiety the good folks of Sussex on that June morning 

* IVom *' British Battles on Land and Sea," by James Grant; Cassell & Go. 
andodittaottroes^ 
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assembled on the chalky crest of Beachy Head, and turned their eyes and 
telescopes seaward. Aware of how much depended on the issue of a battle, 
Admiral Torrington had been loath to risk it. He had wavered for some 
time, till discontent became audible in London, and at length peremptory 
orders were giren him to fight the French at all hazards, and these orders 
reached him when he ^vas drawing near Beachy Head. The Earl of 
Torrington was a man of undoubted bravery, whose whole life had been 
passed face to face with death and danger^ but that he shrunk nervously 
from the terrible responsibility incurred by encountering a 100 sail with 
only fifty-six, and at that actual crisis, is undoubted. He resolved to obey 
the orders he had received, and yet, in doing so, not hazard all. He con- 
ceived the idea of letting a portion of his fleet skirmish with the enemy, 
while the main body should not, if possible, engage ; thus he formed his 
order of battle so that the heaviest brunt of the action should fall upon the 
Dutch, already in disfavour in England, so much so that the destruction of 
their whole fleet would have caused less murmuring there than the loss of 
one of our smallest frigates. With these views and plans he stood towards 
the enemy. George Booke was Yice- Admiral, and led the Bed squadron ; 
Admiral Bussell and Sir John Ashley with Bear-Admiral Sir Gloudesley 
Shovel, led the Blue squadron. The French fleet was formed in three 
divisions. The van was led by the Count d'£str&s in * La Grande,' 86 
gnns, with twenty-six sail ; the centre by the Count de Tourville in the 
'Boyal Sun,' 100 gnns, with twenty-six sail ; the rear by Admiral d' Amfreville 
ia the 'Magnificent,' 80 guns, with twenty-five sail. Their fire-ships 
hovered on the flanks. The original intention of the French was, if possible, 
to divide their fleet, of which one part was to stand up the Thames, while 
the Jacobites in London rose in arms, and seized the Queen and her ministry ; 
the other portion was to join thdir galleys and land troops at Torbay, 
while a squadron in the L:ish Sea cut off King William's return from Ire- 
land. But now the approach of Torrington put all the future to the 
Arent of a battle. * The French had been actually so close in on the coast 
that on the 21st June their boats had taken some loiterers on board. 
These were handled pretty roughly and then set on shore. When the 
signal to close in action was hoisted by the Earl of Torrington, the French 
were under easy sail upon a wind, with their heads lying northwards off 
Beachy Head, but seeing the English forming line they braced their head 
sails to the wind and lay-by, and at nine o'clock a few pufis of snow-white 
smoke upon the sea announced to the crowds upon the. headland and those 
away by Eastbourne that the battle had begun. Promptly did the Dutch 
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who were in the van, nnddr Admiral Galemboilrg, respond to the edgniJ, 

seconded by the Englirii Blue squadron, under Sir Oloadesiey ShoTel, bat 

the Bed or centre squadron, being by Torrington*8 intention kept somewhat' 

apart j left a great opening, of which the French hastened to take adrao- 

tagd to stirroiind Shovel and the Batch. Pere Daniel says that on this 

day the French had the advantage both of the wind and tide. Evertzen 

and his countrymen fought with the most stubborn bravery, and in spite of 

national prejudice, it was fully admitted by the EngHsh and French that 

'* in none of Van Tromp's or De Buyter*s battles had the honour of the Bata- 

vian flag been more gallantly upheld." Two of their Bear- Admirals, Dick 

and Brackel, with many captains and seamen, were slain ; a vast number 

of wounded, horribly mutilated by round and chain shot, encumbered all 

the decks and lay about the guns, and their hulls and rigging were tattered 

and torn to pieces in a manner they could not have been had they been 

properly seconded by Lord Torrington. The Dutch began the fight, records 

Burchett, as did some of the English, but not being seconded by the rest 

of the fleet, which unexpectedly stood away, several of the Dutch ship?, * 

after they had fought most gallantly, were either burnt, sunk, or disabled, 

and the English that engaged were very much shattered. During many 

honrs the van with the Blue squadron, in which Capt Sir David Mitchell 

in the < Elizabeth,' 70 guus, greatly distinguished himself, maintamed 

the unequal conquest without adequate assistance from the other part of 

the fleet. At length the Dutch drew off, leaving one shattered hull 

in the hands of the enemy, and, to save themselves firom utter des- 

tmotion, came to anchor. On examining the state of his fleet, the Earl of 

Torrington found the ships of the Blue squadron had sufiered considerably, 

and came to the conclusion that no advantage could be won by a renewal 

of the action. By flve in the afternoon the wind died away, and he came 

^0 anchor, while several of the French ships with their boats ahead were 

being towed out of range of cannon shot. In the night the EngHsh fleet 

Vdighed anchor and stood eastward. Next day Torrington called a council 

of war, which decided that it was most advisable to preserve the fleet by 

I'etreating and to destroy all disabled ships rather than lose time by 

protecting them. This was accordingly done. Many Dutch ships were 

^^ttled and sunk, the rest were taken in tow by the English fleet, which 

sailed along thfe Kentish coast with all speed for the Thames. In this 

j ^^^ortunate battle their loss was two captains, Botham and Fomeroy, 

^th two captams of marines in Torrington's own regiment, and 860 men. 
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ThB £VeB(4i .were still ponraiiigy ^hen, off B]re Baj, in sight of the aocient 
town, one <rf the famons old Cinque F^ts, ihe|ieDple had the mortificatioii 
to we an English ship, the'^ Anno/ 70 gtins, whidh was entirely dismasted, 
forc^ on shore by the enemy und set in flafnes. Oi^t. John TyTrel,.her 
eomniandery who had longht her gallaatly, escaped. They next attempted 
to destroy a Duteh 64 gun-ship as she lay half*agroand near Peyensey, 
hot . Paffendorf says her eaptain defended her so resohitely that they were 
compelled to relinqoish the attempt, that three others were burnt by 
their om^ crews, and that the total loss of the Dutch was six first-rate 
menrof-war. But more than all did they deplore the deaths of Jan, Diok, 
and Bracke}^ admirals of the Maese and North Holland. Torringtoo 
spught refugp in the Thamow, where he ordered all the buoys to be torn up, 
yif}d(Stx made the navigation of the river so dangerous that he could not be 
fd^owed by the Count de Tourville, who came to anchor in Torbay ; but 
great was the terror and consternation in London. There, we are told, the 
shame was insupportable and peril imminent. What if the yictorious 
enemy should do as De Buyter had done ? Nor was this all, evil 
tidings had just arrived from the Low Countries, that the allied forces 
under Prince Wsldeck had been defeated by the French under the 
Duke de Luxembourg, after a long and fierce conflict. After menacing the 
coast till the 5th of August, the Count de Tourville sailed from Torbay to 
Brest. Admiral the Earl of Torrington was sent to the Tower and tried by 
a court-martial at Sheemess ; and though he was fully acquitted, Burnet 
says, King William most unjustly deprived him of his commission to satisfy 
the clamour of his beloved countrymen the Putpl^ But such was the 
effect of. this battleoffBeachy Head that, accprfiingto Macaulay, '^ between 
the coas^ of Artois and the Nore, not a single ship bearing the Bed Cross 
of 9t.^ George could ventiffe to show herself," 

Loui?. Xiy. of France grasping gladly at the illegal dethronement of 
James as a just cause for war, prepared in 1692 for a mighty invasion of 
J^ngland.. To oppose ojc anticipate the movements of this land and sea 
armament. Admiral Edward Bussell collected a powerful fleet of English 
and Dutch ships at St. Helen's. The Bed sqpiadron, which he led in 
person, consisted of tbirty-one sail with 2,220 guns and 18,985 men. 
The Blue squadron, under Admirals Sir John Ashby, Books, and Carter, 
was thirtjr-two sail, with, 2,810 guns and 14,675 men. The Batch 
squadron, under Admirals Allemande, Calembourg,; and Yandergoes, 
amoUjUted to thirty-six sail, with 2,614 guns and 18,051 men. The 
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whole fleet made a grand total of fiinety-ttme sdl, mounted wil!h 6;676 
pieces of cannon, and manned by 41,621 seamen and marines. So great 
was the expedition need that ono of tke first- rates in iJie Bed Squadron 
was equipped and went to sea in ten days after she was laonched. The enemy's 
fleet, nnder the Ooont de Tonrville, a&et being joined by the Eoehefort 
squadron, consisted of sixty-three ships and 20,000 men, bat, had not tha 
Count d'Estrees, who eommanded the Toulon squadron, been disabled by 
a storm off Gibraltar, the opposing force must have e^oeeded that of the 
Allies. Very soon the topsails of the French fleet were visible firoii the 
white cliffs of Poortland, and from Dorsetshire one messenger tof^ the 
tidings to London, atiothoi^ bore it to Admiral EusseH, ^ gun from wSioiie 
ship was the signal for sailing, and when the early sunlight was ste^litig 
over the sea on the morning of the 17th of Hay, the allied forces ^read 
their canvas to the wind. The orders of the Oount de Towville from Ver- 
sailles were to protect the invasioiDi of England, but not to decUne^a battle 
if such became necessary. . Qe tacked, however, and. itood across Ae 
Channel to La Hogue, wHere the aimj he was. to convey to England 
had already begun io embark an the transporis* When ^he: immiie 
of the 19th May was, reddeniBg the bluff of <JPoiiit Barfleur^. a isw 
leagues distant from hjs fleet,.. he saw the eoiahiiied annaaieiit iy£:the 
Allies, the largest fleet that had ever ;heen in :the Channel Jistoe: the 
days of the Spanish A/iaada» stretching in a .vast line a^mds j the 
whole blue horizon Io the .eastward, and he boldly ateer^d 'towards 
them before the wind* ,By eight a.m«« sayb Smollett, the- lini^ ^f battle 
was formed by the En^^sh fleei^v The Sntoh aquadron i^ael. ia.flle 
van, the Blue squadr6n in the reai^, the Bed forined the eentife. .: iPrikxr to 
the fleets closing. Admiral Bitesell had visited most oC the Eogli^ ships, 
and exhorted the crews to do their duty;* *' If any. of your ojfiioe98t;play 
false," he added, <* overboaird. with him, n^idlrtth myselif among the. firsH/' 
This stem advice had: direct teferi^e to those wj;th. JjEioobite sylftfisthicii, 
for there were, no doubt, many in th^ fleet who remembeifed with love aiCd 
admiration the Duk^ of York) who .had bd them to victory in Otbdr da^RS. 
He had barely retumisd to his own ship, ttie ^Britanniai' 100. guns^^e 
De Tourville, in the * Bising San,* 104 guns, was alongside of her» and 
round shots, chain shi^ grape and musketry were^ exchanged With inde- 
scribable fury. This was at eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and in.ia few 
minutes after the whde squadron* maoy.of the Dutch ships, exoqit^, 
were ei^^ed, .and the,roar of the.ctomon avid smfUL arms. oouMjibe hdli^d 
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in the French and Irisb cftnpii ni La Hogoe, and i^ along.the eoasi irom 
Barflenr to the ancient atraetB of Bayeoz. Admural Eichard Carter vas 
jthe first who broke the Fiencih Une, but he was mortally wounded by a 
splinter torn from on^ of his own spars, and fell dying on the deck, from 
which he wonld not allow himself to be borne, neither would he permit Ms 
sword to be taken from his hand. '^ Fight the ship as long as she will 
8wim»" said he to his captain, and soon after expired. Both fleets plied 
their guns with equal fdry from eleyen o'clock till one. Daring the earlier 
part of the conflict, the wind had been with the French, the smoke of 
whose artillery constantly enveloped the English. They had been opposed 
to the greater portion only of the allied fleet, and against that porticm 
they had fought well and valiantly. The Count de Toorville now thought 
he had done enough to vindicate the honour of the silver lilies, and the 
fine from his ship having carried away Russell's fore-topmast, on findiig 
the ' Bising Sun ' sorely disabled, he had her towed oat of the line by 
five of his boats, while five fresh ships by a terrible cannonade covered 
his retreat. She was so full of men that no attempt was made to board 
her, but the slanghter between her decks was fearful. It was not until 
after sunset that she got clear of her assailants, and crept towards the 
^ast of Normandy, having so many in her slain, that the blood running 
out of her scuppers discoloured the ocean. She had sofered so mnch 
lihat De Tourville had to shift his flag to the < Ambitious,' 90 guns. Some 
French ships were blown up, and others sent to the bottom with all their 
rigging standing, and with the dead and dying between decks. A fog 
that fell about four in the afternoon alone preserved the Frenoh fleet from 
instant and inevitable ruin, by concealing and scattering it far over the 
sea. Twenty of the smaller vessels made l&eir escape by steering a 
course that was too perilous for any but those whose courage was bom of 
despair or desperation. With all sail crowded^ under the cover of a dense 
fog and the cloud' of a moonless night, they ran through the boaliog 
breakers, past those treacherous rocks called the Caskets, which form the 
race of Aldemey between that isle and Cape La Hogue, the place where 
Prince William, son of Henry I., perished in 1119, where the* Victory,' 
with 1,000 men on bourd, was cast away in 1744, and cotintkss other 
wrecks have oecorred. Thus, says Dalrjmple, did' fog, calm, tide&, and 
veering winds save France from English vengeance for one day, hot- one 
day only. The ships of the line; whose dtaught'of water had rendered 
this oawm impossible, fled to the havens of Cotentin. : T^e ' Soleil 
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Boyale/ and two other three-deckers, t^e * Admirable' and the 'Oon- 
qnerant/ reached Oherboorg in comparative safety, but there they were 
driven ashore and set in flames by Sir Balph Delayal, who found them 
hauled up in shoal water. He, tb^reifore, attacked them with his flre-ships 
and boats. The crews fled ashore, and the ' Soleil.Boyale/ the pride of the 
French navy, and her two stately oonsorts, were speedily sheeted with 
flames. Foalis, a Scotch sea captain, who was the flrst to board her, was 
driven oS by her crew, and had his own ship set on fire. Inexorably bent 
OIL the total destraetion of the French armament, Admiral Bussell was 
meanwhile blocking np the bay of La Hoguei where, as at Cherbourg, the 
French war ships were moored in shoal water, close to the camp of that 
army which was destined for the inTa0ion of England. Six sail lay 
aachored under a fort named Lisset, the rest were under the guns of St. 
Yaast, wherein King James had his quarters, and on the walls of which 
were displayed the white banner of Bourbon and the flags of England 
and Scotland. Da Bellefonds had thrown up some batteries, which he 
flattered himself WQuld deter any enemy from approaching either of these 
forts. But King James, who knew better the mettle of English seamen, 
recommended tl^tat troops should be put on board the ships for their pro^- 
tection. But *'De TourviUe," says Macaulay, <^would not consent to 
pat such a slur on his profession,*' a, curious expression, when we bear in 
mind that Oount de Tourville was a Marshal of France^ The chief for- 
tress stands on a narrow isthmus, which connects a small peninsula with 
the mainland, and defends the extensive roadstead that lies within the 
Bank du Bee, the Cape, and the isle of Yatihon. At low tide it. is still 
surrounded by water, its only communication with the land being a narrow 
channel called the Sillpn. ThiB English fidmiral was preparing for an 
attack in a mode which rather surprised the French, and by the evening 
of the 28rd May, a flotilla, consisting of sloops, of fire-ships, and all the 
boats of the fleet, 200 in numbert full of armed men, put off under the 
command of Sir George Booke, who in after years was to add Gibraltar 
to the British territories. His orders were to destroy everything in the 
bay, and with the Union Jack floating from the stern <d each boat, with 
lou4 cheers and in the highest spirits, the crew bent to their oars and the 
whole division swept within the Bank du Bee, and pulled straight for the 
three-deckers that lay in fancied security under the batteries of. Fort 
Lisset, while the twilight of evening was .darkening all the coast, of Nor- 
ii^ndy. By some strange fatality, there was on this occasion a panic in 
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the fleet and in the eamp of De Bellefonds. The latter got the French 
and Irish regiments under arms and marched them in all haste to the 
heach, when, after firing a little, they retired and drew off. The Count de 
Tourville ordered the seamen to man their hoats and pinnaces, hut his 
orders were issued in vain. Th^j turned and fled, and louder than ever 
rang the deep hearty hurrahs of the English sailors, though <the guns of 
Fort Lisset now opened upon them, and every shot that struck a craft so 
frail as a hoat was death to all her crew. The boats vied with each otiier 
which should be first on board the enemy. Exposed to a dreadful but ill- 
directed cannonade from the forts and batteries, the English boarded the 
three-deckers in succession, capturing or tossing overboard all who dared 
to withstand them, and lashing sUl the vessels together they set them in 
flames, and, with little or no loss and with three hearty cheers, dropped out 
of the bay with the ebb tide, leaving La Hogue one sheet of fire. During 
all the night the great ships blazed, tAxdi the explosion was heard from 
time to time of the loaded cannon as th^ fire reached them, till six culmi- 
nating crashes announced that the flames had reached their magazines, 
and then sea and sky became sheeted with burning brands. At eight 
o'clock the tide turned, arid Sir George Booke with his 200 boats' crews 
came back with it to destroy th6 ships that were moored under the gnns 
of Fort St. Vaast. The guns knocked a few boats to pieces and sent 
their crews to flounder in the water, but the vessels were soon won. 
Cheering, the English came sheering alongside and drew theiir cutlasses, 
and as they came swarming up on o&e side the Freuch were seen pouring 
out on the other, and the instant their ships were taken their guns ware 
levelled at the batteries on the shore, and the fire from them was speedOy 
silebced. King James, the Dujce of Berwick, the Earl oi MeHbrt, and 
Marshals De Bellefonds and De Touirville were l6oking on this terrible 
spectacle. Amid those flames the unhappy monarch of Great Britain 
saw the extinction for ever of all his hopes of restoration, yet when he 
beheld the irrepressible valour of the seamen, honest admiration became 
mingled with his regret. '* Ah,*' he exclaimed to the Scottidh earl, when 
he saw the French squadron in flames, *' none but my brave English tars 
could have performed so gallant an action t '' A few minutes after, Dal- 
rymple states that a gun exploded in one of the vessels, which was nearly 
burned to the water-edge, and the shot killed one of thd king's attendants 
by his side. Struck by this circumstance, James exclaimed with despair, 
** Heaven itself fights against me V* and ihen retired to his tent, and there 
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he heard the flotilla of Booke, after harag iBBolted the eamp, flilenced 
the hatteries, and destroyed all the vessels, including transport and store- 
ships, pulling seaward to the fleet and making the sky echo with '< God 
save the king !'* In this last expedition, Puffendorf states our loss to 
have been only ten men, with a few that were blown up in a long boat. 

Thus ended the great battle of La Hogue, in which sixteen of the 
noblest ships of France, ranging from the < Soleil Boyale,' 104 gans, to 
the ' Sanspareil ' 60 giing> were destroyed, together with an incredible 
number of smaller craft. For Ave days by sea and shore had the strife 
continued, and England lost only one fire-ship. The result of La Hogue 
fell heavily on King James, who never forgot the sad impression it made 
upon him, and concerning it he wrote to the King of France requesting 
His Majesty no longer to concern himself for a prince so unfortunate, but 
permit him to retire to some comer of the world where he might cease \o 
obstruct the course of his prosperity and conquest. The King of France 
assigned him the Palace of Si Germain's, and promised never to forsake 
him in his worst extremity. The double victory, for such it was^ on the 
sea and in the bay, excited the greatest exaltation in London, and the 
disaster at Beachy Head was forgotten. 

Again England was safe, and, thanks to the valour of Russell, Booke 
and Delaval, with their men, no French drums would wake the echoes of 
her woods and valleys. London was illuminated, bonfires were lit in the 
streets, and flags hung from the steeples. In her delight, Queen- Mary 
ordered medals to be struck in honour of the victory, and iS80,000 to be 
distributed among the seamen, and promised that at last the stately palace 
by the Thames, cprnmenced by Charles 11., at Greenwich, should be 
assigned as a home and retreat for all those who were disabled in the sea- 
service of the country. 

(To be. cantmued.) 



THE MOTION OF STORMS; OR, SCIENCE FOR SAILORS: 

II. — Clouds; The Various Forms of Clouds. 

'* There is no employment more ennobling to man and his intellect, than to trace 
the evidence of design and purpose, which are visible in many parts of the creation. 
Hence, to the right-minded mariner, and to him who studies Uie physical relations 
of earth, sea, and air, the atmosphere is something more than a shoreless ocean, 
at the bottom of which he creeps along."— ifawry, on the Meteorology of the Sea, 

In the article on Clouds which appeared in the last number of this Magazine 
(January 1880), the reader will &d some information as to how donds ave 
formed. Clouds are composed of vapour which rises from the surface of the 
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earth into the w , Now^the yapptur of water ds little more than half the 
weight, of diy air, apd t)ifurefore it ascends. The yapoar is not yisible while 
it is being thrpwn off from eyery moist object around us during a sunny day. 
Neither is the steam in the " steam chamber " of a railway engine, and we 
'could not see it if the case of the engine were transparent. Steam, however, 
is intensely heated vapour, and when it issues from the funnel becomes par- 
iially condensed by the cool air, in fact, forms a cloud, and everyone must 
hay# observed how much more apparent this is, and how much longer it is 
yisible, in winter than in summer. In winter, too, this steam condenses so as 
to fall like fine rain, and is often felt by persons near a railway. 
, We have here a partial illustration of the process carried on in Natore's 
laboratory. The ascent of vapour in the atmosphere is greatest during a 
hot day, and when a strong dry wind is blowing, the vapour is freely carried 
off and is mingled with the air. Sailors have some experience oi lue influence 
of wind on evaporation, however slight the air-current may be, for when the 
air is nearly calm they moisten a finger and hold it up, and that side which 
becomes coolest indicates the direction from which the feeble wind comes. 

During a calm, dry day, vapour is constantly pushing its way upward— pai 
of it may be absorbed by the air in the upward passage, but if the supply be 
cnpioas and continuous, most of it will rise into a cool region and there expand 
and become condensed into cloud. This cloud may again descend to a warmer 
stratum of air, and be there absorbed ; thus the process of forming and dissolv- 
ing goes on. 

In the upper regions of the atmosphere there are various currents of air 
at different elevations ; that fact has been proved by Mr Glaisher and other 
in balloon ascents. Those upper winds blow in different directions, or they 
i6:e cold, dry, warm, or moist, and these conditions determine the different 
ibmfl of clouds. 

>' W-e now leave all other considerations, and come to define the different 
eikum$ of clouds. 

The system of classification which is generally used is that propounded by 
Luke Howard in 1803.* The Cloud PrcTUREs herewith presented to our 
readers will, we trust, enable them to understand the definitions of the 
'fdmsesi" and we would Mn wish may help to a more extended study of 
clouds.} There are two divisions : — 

I. Upper Clouds, which include Cirrus (Fig, 1) ; Cirro-cumulus (Fig. 2), 
and Cirro-Str^xus (Fig. 3). 

• '* Essay on the Modifications of Clouds ** (now being repablished). 
t We have to thank Mr. R. H. Scott, M. A., F.R.S., for his ready permission to 
twe the "Cloud Pictures" which were specially prepared for his " Instmctionfl 
•in, the use of Mefceozologioal ^istnunents/' published by direction of the MeteorO' 
logical Comoutte^, in 1^75. . 
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II. Lower Clouds, inclading Stbatus (Fig. 4) ; Cumulus (Figs. 6 and 0) ; 
Cumulo-Stbatus (Fig. 7) ; and Ninops (Fife. S).- 

The abljireviations put after the names on the pictures, such as cir. for 
cirruS; (&c,, are used at Observatories for d^lj records. 

We think it best to confine ourselves mainly to the definitions of these 
various clouds, and leave the explanations of what they severally indicate for 
the next article. What we observe in the study of these various forms we 
shall call " Cloud Headings." 

The Upper Clouds. 

CiBBus (Fig. 1). This cloud consists of light feathery or fibrous streaks, 
sometiniea appearing to shoot off from a nucleus in all directions. Sometimes 
the streaks, are parallel across the sky, and at other times curle'd. The name 
drm, taken in its simple meaning, very well describes this cloud, for drrua 
is a Latin word for " a lock of hair curled ; " it was also applied to the " crest 
of feathers " pn the head of certain birds. Some very familiar terms have been 
applied to it, such as '' Marea' Tails ; " and by sailors, *' Gats' Tails ; " also 
" Cobwebs of the Sky." 

i It is a very lofty cloud, sometimes perhaps ten mUe^ high, appearing to 
move very Blowly, and generally in a different direction from the surface-wind. 
Travellers ascending mpuntain^ frequently see other forms of clouds below, 
while cirrus .appears still at a coxisiderable elevation. Small frozen particles 
(as previously stated) are supposed to constitute this form of clou4. 

CiABo-CuMULUs (Fig. 2) is composed of small, weU-defined, roundish masses. 
It is well known as the " Mackerel Sky/' being compared to the markings on 
the mackerjdl. 3.1omfield describes it, as seen in a sun^mer's sky, to 

, ^ <* The beauteous semblance o| a flock at rest." 
It generally floats^ at a great, elevation, and its masses are sometimes softer 
than those showii ijci Fig.. 2 ; an^ when seen at lower levels it ma^ be difficult 
to distinguish these clouds from the " small cumuli'' shown in Fig 5 (Scott). 

Cu^ao-SxRATUs ; (Fig. 3) is coopipos^d of horizonital bands of cirrus which 
have sunk to a lower leyel and be(}pme oompa.ct, so that the; sun^s rays have a 
diffipulty to penetrate the cloud. We m^st attend more to structure than to 
f(tfffl, in (^stjnguishing this cloudy which is dense in the centre- and then thins 
off towards the edges. '' The form and relative position when . seen in the 
Stance frequently give the idea of shoals of fish." 

Howard .describes the masses of cirro-stratus as . horizontal or slightly- 
inclined, thi]^ towards a part or whole pf their edges, sometimeB separate or in 
groups consisting of small clouds of the same structure. And Mr. Scott 
remarks : " The first, part of Howard's definition seems to be well represented 
by the upper poi;tion of Fig. .3^, in which the clouds, are like sheets thinning 
out at their edges, while the latter part is clearly shown by tho small light- 
<^lf>^l»fl clouds i^t thid bottom of the flgure." 
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The Lowbb Clouds. 

Stratus (Fig. 4). ''A widely-extended oontmuous horizontal sheet, in- 
creasing from helow upwards " (Howard.) (Stratus is the participle of the 
Latin word stemo, and means " laid along flat/') 

This cloud is the lowest of all, and is formed by the subsidence of vapour ; 
it is sometimes called the ''doud of night.** Herschel said "it may be 
considered intermediate between doud and fog." Howard speaks of it as 
" ground fog," as it spreads over low grounds in the evening ; it generally 
disappears soon after sunrise. 

Cumulus (Figs. 6 and 6). This consists of a vast mass of vapour in a 
conical or rounded form, rising from a horizontal base, and is well portrayed 
in Fig. 6. It is the *' doud of day ;" it is formed of warm currents which 
rise from the heated ground. The steam from the rail way-engine (before 
referred to) is seen in the form of cumulus, a name which implies a pile or 
heap. 

** This class of douds comprises all those of the lower stratum, whidi have 
a globular or rounded form, from the small white doud represented in Fig. 6, 
to the heavy mass represented in Fig. 6. The ounwlus sometimes tak^ a 
cylindrical shape, forming itself into long horizontal rolls, between which 
gleams of light are seen, but which are often so dosdy packed as to hide the 
blue sky. These are called by us roU-^mmuius/' 

Mr. Scott observes (respecting roll-cumuhis. Fig. 5) : ^ It has been inserted 
owing to the frequency of this appearance at sea." 

OuMULo-SnpLTus (Fig. 7) is formed by cirro-stratus blending with the 
cumulus; it appears wilhthe heaps of cumulus intermixied with the eirro- 
stratus, the latter dther appearing among the 'Spiles " of cumulus, or spread- 
ing beneath it like a wide horizontal base. This stmcttire is dearly depicted 
in Fig. 7. 

Nimbus (Fig. 8). ^ The rain-doud. A cloud Or system of douds from 
which rain is fialling. It is a horizontal sheet, above wMdi the 'cirms' 
spreads while the * cumulus ' enters it laterally and from beneath ** (Howard). 

Howard called this also cumido drro-stratus, which name suggests the for- 
mation of the doud. 

'* At a considerable hdght a sheet of eirro-stratus doud is spread oat, 
under which cumulus douds drift frotn windward ; these rapidly inereasiiig 
unite at all points, &>rming one continuous grey mass, from which rain frdlfl " 
(Buchan). 

Fig. 8 represents a nimbus before it has overspread the sky; then6 are 
also smaller douds of the same kind, which only produce a passing shower 
(Scott). 

The word ** sood " is applied by saikNCB to detadied portions or fragmsatg 
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of eloudff in rapi4 motion. Scud m»j he either cirro-stratus at eirro-eumuiM, 
if at a high level, or Hrcttui if at a low level. 

We hope the '* Olond Pictiares " accompanying iMa description may be pre- 
served for fatnre use, either to aid the underetandiag of what we pnrpose to 
write on ** Clond Readings," or in the general study of cbnd phenomena. 

For some years the present writer has found the pictures of great service 
in his daily records of cloud observations. 8. H. M. 

[Note. — If our readers desire more details on ** The Olassifioation of 
Clouds," they will find them in " Handy-Book of Meteorology," by Alex. 
Bucban, M.A. (Blackwood) ; in a Lecture on ^ Clouds and Weather Signs," 
by Rev. W. Clement Ley, M.A. (Modem Meteorobgy, Sandford) ; or '' Com- 
ment on observe les Nauges pour prevoir le Temps." Far Andr6 Po^y. 
(PariS) Gruthier-ViUars, 1879). In the two latter we have some discussion 
on the naming of clouds, but seeing that no radical change has obtained at 
present, we prefer to keep mainly to Howard's method. — S. H. M.] 



FROM OKKNEY TO SHETLAND. 

On Kirkwall Pier, standing about in groups of two or three, were a number of 
seafaring men discussing the signs of a change in the weather. The sun, which 
had been ahining brilliantly early in the morning, was now obscured by cloudp, 
and in an Incredibly short space of time the wind rose, first to a breeze, and 
almost whilst its force was being discussed, grew into a gale ; great masses of 
stormy cloud flew athwart the sky, the water was lashed into fury, the waves 
came tumbling against the pier-head and brok^ in clouds of mist and foam ; 
the sturdy seamen, discussing the duration and strength of the storm, were 
heard to opine that, blowing at that rate, it couldn't last long, and having thus 
disposed of the matter to their satisfaction, they were soon busy in watching 
for the first distant signs of the steamer expected from the South. Within 
half an hour of her time, she came in sight, bravely breasting the swell, 
eagerly awaited by an increasing crowd of townsfolk. After a brief delay shft 
was off again, and we with her, for Shetland. The captain, anxious for his 
passengers' comfort and enjoyment, determined to run through the north islands 
of Orkney, to the west of Fair Isle, and thence by the " Roost of Sumburgh '* 
to Lerwick, for by pursuing this course we were to some extent sheltered by 
the land, and also had the opportunity of seeing some of the small islands to 
the north of Orkney, and of catching a glimpse in the *' gloaming " or '* dim '^ 
of the Fair Isle. Though we— 

" Boiled to starboard, rolVd to larboard, 
When the surge was seething free," 

it was possible to the few passengers who remained on deck to enjoy pleasant 
'^sws of island scenery : they had to vary this passive occupation, however. 
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bj frantic and ineflTectnal eflbrts to keep their footing, and weore forced to make 
sudden and involuntary rushes to starboard or poift as the steamer rolled in 
the swell, and occasionally pitched very considerably, the boilers thereat giving 
a defiant snort, and the passengers more firmly grasping the nearest supports 
A sudden blow as of some mighty steam hammer on the bows of th^ vessel by 
a wave whose power we had met in full force, and the drenching shower of salt 
spray by which it was succeeded, soon sent below another detachment of 
passengers, who were no more seen until we steamed into the smooth waters 
of Bressay Sound. 

After the steamer left the harbour at Kirkwall and as it neared the west side 
of Shapinsay, an excellent view of the town could be obtadned by looking back 
on the receditg shores, till at length the dietajioe lent its enchantment and 
nothing but the dim outline of houses could be seen, clustering round 
St Magnus* ancient cathedral tower, with their background of hills, and 
between us and tbem the broad expanse of waters. Then we had a passing 
view of Thieves' Holm ; the green slopes and varied and undulating pastures 
surrounding Balfour Castle, Wideford Hill, and the Bay of Firth were duly 




SBEBP CRAIG, FAIR IBLB. 

commented on and admired,' and the village of Fintown descried. Eday, 
Sandy, Stronsay, and the north islands of Orkney were passed in rapid suc- 
cession, and before long we were abreast of Fair Isle, midway between Orkne 
and Shetland. 

The precipitous cliffs and rocky shores of this island rise rugged and for- 
bidding on all sides, and only two points give access to the shore, and thes 
only in perfectly calm weather. Thus the two or three hundred people who 
inhabit the island are at times completely isolated, all intercourse with the 
rest of the world bei^ impossible in stormy weather. The island does no 
produce sufficient grain even for its scanty population, and supplies have to 
be landed from Orkney or Shetland from time to time. In the event of a 
shipwrecked crew being cast on the island, both islanders and crew are occa- 
sipnally driven to great straits, as what was a bare subsistence . for the few 
becomes a starvation dole when shared with a number of unexpected and^ we 
suspect, unwelcome guests. Thus it happened when one of the ships of the 
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Spanish Armada was wrecked upon the island (1588), and 200 men landed, to 
the consternation of the nnfoitnaafce islanders. Aecording ;to Sir Bobetrt 
Sibbald's account, the Spaniards fared but badly, for the islanders, after a time, 
fearing a famine, refused to sell their; food, thongh the Spaniards were willing 
to buy it at exorbitant prices. Many are said to have died of starvation, and 
many more were so weakened by hunger and exposure, that they were easily 
disposed of by the not over-scrupulous islanders, who assisted in thinning their 
ranks by pushing some of them over the cliflfs into the sea. The island is 
famed for the beauty of its hand-knitted hosiery worked in complicated patterns 
of various colours, an accomplishment said to have been acquired from the 
shipwrecked Spanish crew. 

It has not been our good fortune to pay a visit to the island, but as some 
account of it may be interesting, we extract the following graphic picture of 
scenes which are here too frequent, from Mr. Peace's book on Shetland :— 
"From the height of its hills the Fair Isle is in clear weather seen from a 
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great distance, and thus serves as a beacon by which mariners may direct their 
course ; but when a gale lashes the sea into fury — when the rain-mist, after 
having shrouded the summit of the Ward Hill, gradually settles down, first 
into the inland valleys, but there only for a time — when, bidding defiance to 
the gale, and asserting its supremacy, it covers the whole in fleecy clouds — it 
is then that the island proves terribly fatal. Driving before the gale, many a 
noble bark rushes swiftly to destruction against the rugged precipices by which 
the island is on every side engirdled. 

" During the summer of 1868, a German emigrant vessel, from Bremen to 
New York, was wrecked at one of the cliffs of the island. A thick fog had for 
some days prevented the officers from taking an observation ; but the wind 
blowing fair, and supposing themselves many miles beyond the island, every 
stitch of canvas was set to ' woo the favouring gale.* The ' Leasing ' was 
sailing bravely before the witd, her living freight not yet at early mom 
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awokelfrom Blnmber, when, with a sndden and terrible crasb, she struck the 
Mai rook. Instantly hundreds of faoikian hiaingB rushed on deck, to find them- 
selreB lilerallj wedged up between pre^pices. On eii^ier side aro e the almost 
perpendienlar oli£b, whose tops were lost to view in the fog, wh le aronnd the 




WRECK OF THK 'LES5IXG.' 



sea-swell Bwept with a swift and steady roll. A boat was lowered, but only to 
be dashed to pieces among the breakers, which threatened to engolph tlie 
noble ship and all oh board. There seemed no hope, no chance of escape. 
Seamen went aloft,' e^cpeotmg to measore the height of the crags by which 
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tbey were siirrcmvded, htA evsa tliisn the tops of the pr^oi^clee renudiied 
shrouded in mist Hope forsook every heart, despair was ptetnred on every 
eonntenance, and the loud wail of agony for the moment drowned the noise of 
the sea; hut^ piercing the thick fog by whioh they were enveloped, this shout 
was waflked to the ears of the islanders, who were thus gnided to the scene of 
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faster, and successfully landed the whole of the passengers and crew through 
one of the remarkable subterranean galleries — ^known as the Sheldie Cave — 
which permeate, in many cases, huhdreds of feet through the rocks. The 
operation of bringing the people to'land bebg safely accomplished, the whole 
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sbijpwveeked pvttf was; i^iihont saj serious nooidiHt, brolic^ to tbe summit 
of the lo% preeipiees which guard the coast J' 

Eighteen miles west from the mainland of Shetland, rising with almost 
perpendicular clifGsi out of the aea, the Island of Fonla is seen ; it is only tlire« 
mileB long and two miles wide, hnt the stupendous nature of the preeipiceB 




which fall sheer into the sea on all its sides, renders it visible at a great 
djstance. What life on this remote island must he, cut off from the comforke 
-«nd luxuries of civilization, perhap3 eyen from a knowledge of the things 
enjoyed by the rest of the world, it is only possible to conjecture, and seldom 
can any communication take place, or the wants of its inhabitants be made 
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known to their nearest neigbboors across the sea. The engraving which, as 
well as the others in this paper; by theldiliSiiMfii <tf Mr. Peace, of Kirkwall, we 
here present of the interior of a-Foola cottage, does not perl^aps convey, a|i 
idea of great discoxnfiofii;, though the arrangements are of the hamblest descrip- 
tion, yet the life lei by the hardy islanders needs to be seen, we suspect^ to be 
rightly understood. Probably, however, those things which naturally ei^ongh 
the stranger looks on with aversion, are dear to the i^anders' hektts; and the 
dangers and toils they endi^re they regard 6ither With indlfference^or view with 
actiisd pleasnriB, as affording l^e excitement that bold' adventure and daring 
exploits, ar9 knowp tJoj inspire'. Of isuoh, it is only natural to suppose, is the 
occupation in wb^ch'they employ t&emselves at certain seascms" in snaring 
the birds and fdbbuig their nests of the eggs, on which the islanders largely 
subsist, ^he scenes of Ihis occupation are described as of the - sublimest 
description, ^e spectator looks down a perpendiculsCr hef^t of 1,100 or 
1,2Q0 fe^t^ afid sees the wide Atlantic roU its tide. D^se columns of birds 
hover through the air, consisting of maws, kittywakes^ lyres, sea*parrots, 
and guillemots. The cormorants occupy the lowest portion of the* cliffs; the 
kitty wakes w^ten the ledges df one distant cliff; gulls are found on another ; 
and lyres on a third.. The wel]^ is d^rkened^ with their flight, nor is the sea 
less, covered ^th them as they search the waters in quest of fpod. But when 
the winter appears, the Qolony has fled, and the rude harmony produced by their 
various screams is. succeeded by a desert stillness. From ihe briink of this 
awful. precipice the. adventurous fowler is, by ineans of a rope tied round his 
body, let dqwn many fathoms ; he then lands dn the ledges where the various 
sea-birds nestle/ being still a^ regardless as his, ancestors of the destruction that 
awaiiB the falling of some Idose stones from a crag or the untwisting of a cord. 
It was formerly s^d of the Fpul^ man^ ''His qutoher (grandfather) gaed before, 
his lather gaed before, and he must expect ^ go over the^Sneug too.*' - 

Sho^y after passing the Fair Xble the bold promontory of Sumburgh Head 
cotnes well into, vieWf and we are fairly in the ''itoost," where the waters of 
the Atlantic and German Oceans i^ingl^ in \ioleni:curre'ntSt occasioning a race 
of cpnflictin^g^ tLdeQ[ some, twenty miles in breadth. On the west is FitfUl Head, 
rendered famoiis by Scott as the dwelling-place of Kdma in ** %e Pirate." Against 
these two great headlainds the mighty force's of the combined oceans are huried, 
and it has never been bur lot tb see theit waters at even comparative rest, 
though we and many more could speak of the times when even the power of 
steam is daunted, and the storm tossed-mariner is fain to seek refuge in Bressay 
Sound from this, at times, impassable sea. After steaming up the Sound we 
come in view of the wave-washed walls of Lerwibk, and, by means of boats, 
effect a landing. . - , Lindon Saundsbs. 
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CAPTAIN COOK. 

IV.— Second Voyagk. Fbom his Second Visit to Nkw Zealand to the 
Final Separation of the ' RESOLtmoN * and * Adventure/ 

In a}l long TC^yages there is ooe great necessity of life and health which saHors 
oaQiy>t obtain, and that is fresh vegetable food. Landsmen can scarcely con- 
ceive what this deprivation is. It is true that in these times preserved meats 
and fruits snpply the want to some extent, bat whatever may be the loxnries 
thus secured to the occasional voyagers to the Antipodes, the sailor on a long 
voyage of exploration still suffers from the need of fresh vegetables, and 
touching at some far-off island he could hardly discover anything more precious 
for his health's sake than a good cabbage-garden. . The evidences of this are 
found not only in the records of Captain Gook*s voyages, but in the experience 
of the last Arctic expedition under Captain Nares. 

Our great explorer folly appreciated the fact^ and on his second visit to New 
Zealand, as he could not obtain fresh vegetables^ he found the means of sup- 
plying the want to some extent, and so he set up a brewery. Our readers may 
smile at the idea of the great Captain Cook turning brewer, but he shall tell 
his own tale of his brewery in Dusky Bay. He says (af^r having described 
his {ients erected for the sailmakers and coopers) : " We also began to brew 
beer from the branches or leaves of a tree which much resembles the 
American black spruce. From the knowledge I had of this tree, and the 
Bimilarity it bore to the spruce, I judged that, with the addition of inspissated 
juice of wort* and molasses, it would make a wholesome beer, and supply the 
want of vegetables, which this place did not afford ; and the event proved that 
I was not mistaken." 

If a pleasant and wholesome beverage could be prepared, generally, at the 
present day, we think there could be no prejudice against it as an intoxicant, 
fpr Cook, speaking of the preparation of a drink from this juice of malt, says: 
" The juice diluted in warm water, in the proportion of twelve parts water to 
one part juice, makes a very good and well-tasted beer." We may judge how 
important such a provision was for the men when we learn from Cook that the 
two or three sheep which he kept alive up to this time were unable to eat 
tender leaves of plants because the teeth of these animals were loose from 
sea-scurvy. 

April, 1778, had arrived, but the 'Adventure ' had not yet been seen. Search 
was made lor wild fowl, and a fiEur quantity of ducks was shot in ** Duck Cove," 
and Cook records that one evening, returning from a shooting expedition, " we 

* The vessels were supplied at their outfit with thirty-one half-barrcla of this I 
jnioe, prepared under the direction of Mr. Pelham, then Secretary to the Com- 
muuioners of the Yiotualling Office. This juice of malt, as wort, was inspissated 
by evaporation. 
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had a short interview with three of the natives, one man and two women." 
Great timidity was evidently felt l)y these people. Presents were accepted by 
the man^ and then the women drew nearer. A chit-chat was held, vach ride 
little understanding what the other nttered. The younger woman was, how- 
e7er, very chatty. The fair readers of this will no doubt pardon the waggish 
remark of one of the sailors who said, ** Hiat women did not want tongue in 
any part of the world/' How should poor sailors keep up their spirits if they 
were devoid of this harmless, if truthful, drollery f Confidence was bebg 
established, and the natives now approached the voyagers without reluctkihoe ; 
they did not refuse the presents offered, and at last ventured to go on board 
the 'Hesolation.*' This was the. first time New Zealanders stepped on boaM 
an English ship. , 

Cook gives a very detuled account of Dusky Bay, Temarking, ** We ctm' \}y 
no means tell what use future ages may make of the discoveries made in ihW 
present." He sailed hence on the 11th May, and directed his course to Qne^ii 
Charlotte's Sound, expecting to find the' 'Adventure,* wfaerb he arrived ott 
18th May, a^id there found the sister-ship, which had lahi in this Botind fdH 
six weeks. There were greetings between book and Tutneauz, i^ho had been 
separated since Tlh February, and the latter narrated his ddveiitures during 
the separation. ^ ♦ 

The reader will remember ^at the ships parted in thxdk fo^ we^th^ (flt 
condition of the air which produces so many fatal disasters at sea in our d«ys)-. 
After some days* search, Captain Furneaux gave up all hope of finding ^e 
*EesolatioD/ an^ so bore away to his winter quarters, some fourteen hmxdifed 
leagues off, and thropgh an linknown sea. Water became scarce; and the men 
were reduced to one quart per day each, 'ttvii he Reached Vat Dieman*^^ Land 
early in March, and obtained wood and water. Be seems to huve cleat^d tip 
the point as to Van t)ieman*s Land joining New Holland, imd Captain Cook 
did not think it necessary to return thither. 

The next morning after the 'Besolution* arrived' at t%arlotte*B 6ound, 
Captain Cook went on shgre in search of " scurvy-grAbs," <Jelery, and oAer 
vegetables, and obtained a boat-load of them. These wete boiled with wheftt 
and portable broth, and served, out for breakfast every morning. Captaih 
Furneaux had several gardens laid out on the shore and sowed them with 
various seeds, taken out for that purpose, and these were intended to be left for 
the benefit of the inhabitants. . 

The first voyage had made a favourable impression' tpon the natives, who 
did not forget Tupia, and upon learning that he was dead they expressed soriife 
concern. Cook says, on May 23, " We were visited by some of the natives, who 
dined with us, and it was not a little they devoured." ' One man allowed him- 
self to be instructed in the managenaent of the gardens, which were plantei 
with.poiatoes, carrots, turnips, an(,d parsnips. 
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J[tiA well to no^e thecie things, as a pioof that our coontiymeii have done 
KHq^thing for ^e mfkt^^nJ^^OQ^ot th^ countries tliey have thus Visited. 
. The ships ware prepared fo;r sea agaiu jj^j th^ heginxiing of June, aad on the 
7th they leHj QoeeAiCharlotVii 9o^n,d, and saiLBd eastward. through the straits, 
with the design, of go^ig to Otabeite. , A^r leaving the Strfdts, Cook steered 
S^*, and oa^ncljxi];^, reached Ut..43'' 3<>'^d longpASe"" W. 
, Beforo the end of tl^e'mpnth the ' Adventoire's ' crew were in. a sickly state ; 
tbi oook diedy.and 20 m&u were-dowa with scurvy, while in Cook's ship only 
ttoieioo^ were on the sickJU3t. Cook rattributed this difference in the crews 
la th« want of vegetfible food on boaxd, the rAdventura' while she lay i& 
Charlotte Sound waiting for the ' Resolution.* 

..Ojalstj^ngusti^e flhlps.w^re Ae9^}y.,ia^^ san^e Wtudeand longitude as 
C^ptMU Cf^fbKceif h$d a^siigit^ed. io Pito.aim'8 Island. Cook supposed that he 
I^BOw piwsed som^ leagues- to the west, ^cif it» but he made no searoh, being 
•iqLious to get' to. Otaheite. to obtain £i;esh proyisions for the * Adventure's' 
d^^w; and heoremfurks f ''A^ we had now got to the northward of Captain 
Cactaret-s tracks* all hofep of discQvering a continent vanished. . Islahds were 
•a that we oould expect to find, ^til ,we ^returned again to the South." Oar 
navigator judged from the large billows which he encountered from eveiy 
diseotion aathe galea viurieidtth^t there was no ,continent except in a very high 

. OoL^he 11*0^ Augua^.thd ships neared some low islands, which proved to he 
'' Dangerous ArohipelagoV so nanied by their discoverer, M.4e BougainTille, 
W^ on ^lj5th anived at the S.£'. point of Otaheite ; refreshments were presently 
pbtajnedy. canoef put off with, some fish, cocoa-nuts and fruits, but on going 
XOimA to jbh<e .we^it Cpok nearly suffered shipwreck ia a dtl^n. 

lilost people would look uppn gales asa^ost tJbe sole.causa of wrecks, yet 
it is now being understood that fogs give rise to many disasters, and again we 
^ingiin^ihat th^e,iu^ d^ers in a calm. 

. Cook's ships ^ere near a reef; he tried to put them into an opening of that 
reef; he found th^e was not sufficient water. The tide was carrying the 
ships; no bottom could be found for the anchors ; the ships drifted with an 
impetuous ciirrent, and Cook remarked in his journal, " the horrors of ship- 
vreek now stared us in the face.'' 

However^ the tide eased; a land breeze' sprung upland the ships were 
again clear of danger, with the assistance of the boats, *' Thus we were once 
more safe at sea, after narrowly escaping being wrecked oa the very island we, 
but a few days before, so ardently wished to be at." 

The ships arrived in Matavai Bay, Cook's old station, on 24th August 
Then' followed the greetings of old MendS| for before the ships were fairly at 
anchor, ''the decks were crowded with the natives.** Otoo, the king, was on 
the shore waiting to receive the voyagers. Presents were made to the king ; 
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dief were gben £ot %o. (fiiendahip), not for what might be offered in retam. 
Tents were. {dtehed on-the spot whete the tmniit of Veans was observed ini 
1769, and twenty of the sick lodged therein. 

Otoo» the kisgi'was m timorous man, and e&pkressed great fear ."of the liig 
gvns/' but at lengtk was persnaded to goon< boatd the .fBesoltition,' sendlBg' 
fiist a large ^n&ntity of cloth* £aiits, a hog and two fish, as if to seouie) 
thereby a safe condnct f 

By Ist Septamber, the crew had well reoolrered, repaixB had been made andi 
water snpplied; Cookdatttmuied.to pat to sea again (a yohng man, Pofoo,* 
desired to go with tiote Tojragers^as Tbpia had' done before), and to* taaah at 
Haaheine»< another island of the gronp* and was there receired with great, 
cordiality by the natiTyes, lUxd by great tokens of affeotion hy the old chief 
Oreoi The naaratlTe toys, ** Dnudng oar short atay at the snali bnt fertSa Ida 
of Hnahaii^fl, »w4 prooored. to both shipe not less than tlirea himired hogs^ 
beside fowda and frvits. .... fic£are we quitted this island, CSaptain Fufneaui 
agreed to receive on board his shi)^ a young man named Omai, a. native oC 
UJietea."'^ .Oinai appears to have^ been: a refugee, having been dispossessed 
of his property by the people of BolahoU. 

The diipB, however, sailed to Ulietea, and Cook had no reason is> oomplaid 
of his reception ; provisions were abundantly supplied in exchange for nails 
and beads ; Oreo, th^ <^hie^ exchanged visits.with the captains, and the lonaer 
showed every possible amenity. Oedidee, a relative of the chief of fiolabola, 
left this island with Cook. 

On I7th September; the voyagers set sail and dteered. to :tUe west for tibb 
Friendly IsiMidSy and on the passage disoovered an island; which GooIe named 
Herviay's Isfaoid, and on Ist Qctober made^e Island of Middlebufgh^ where 
iheyoame 4o anchor. Oooki waa fevoufabiyimpreMed w:ith the islandera^ 
who appsoaidied tibe ahip without hesitattOD, and • the chief. Tioongh. went on 
board ihe * ^^BohtUmJ When. Cook embarked with a party in two boatsi 
and Tioony with them, he found the shores crowded with people, and he re* 
ports, ** Here^W0'&nnd an 4nim «nne crowd of people, who welcon^ed as on 
shore with limd acclamations.'' 

We have-nol space :td relate the ihterosting events which oeeurred here and 
at Amsterdam,* whero Cook found a high state of . cultivation, and he iremacka.'; 
'' Nature, assisted by a little avt$ nowhere appears In more splendour than.. at 
this ide.*^ Tasman discovered these isles^ which he named Amstesdam and 
Middlebuigb, in ld4a-a. 

* This yoimg man came to England ip^ith Captain Furneanx. He proved to be 
a person of "good understanding, quick parts, and honest principles.'* '^.e was 
introduced to the King at Kew by the Barl of Sandwich, and met with a most 
gracious reception, which impressed him "with the greatest duty of gMitii^e to 
oar great and amiabteprinoe." He retamed with Cook on the third ▼joyagci.'. '. .t 
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. The tune h«d come when our navigator mutt again set out on the great 
purpose of his Toyage, the exploration of the Sonthem Ocean, for the southern 
snmmer was approaching. 

It was early in October, 1773, the ships started for Queen Gfaarlotto'a 
Sooiid, there to take in wood and water before proceeding on forther dis- 
oorenes to the sonth-east; on 21st they made the land of New Zealand. 
Cook was desirous of establishing a friendly intercourse witii the natives as 
for north as possible, thinking tiiat here he should find them more civilized 
than those avoond Queen Charlotte's Soond. Some Zealanders went off in a 
osnoe, and were prevailed upon to go on board. Cook gave them pigs, fowls,. 
seeds, and roots. *' As soon as th^ were gone, we stretehed off to the south- 
ward, the wind having now veered to the W.S.W." Then a gate sprang np ; 
stoimy weather, in fact, was encountered for several days. On tha 25th a 
fbrioBS gale began, and Cook had to taiEO In all sail; it was described as ''a 
terrible gate and a mountainous sea to encounter.". Alter midnight on the 
29th, Cook saw no more of the * Adventure.' 

It was with dif&cuKy that the ' Resolution ' was navigated thi^ough the 
Straito to Charlotte's Sound. On 3rd November ihe anchored in Ship Cove, 
hit the 'Adventure 'was not there. S.H. M. 



SHIPWRECKED SEAMEN AT THE LIVEEPOOL SAILOES' 

HOMES. ' 

At the annual meeting of the Qovemors of the Saiteis* Homes, held on 
2nd February, IkCr. Tnoif as Hanmbb, the Seoretaiy, read the H^rt, which 
statM that no less than 737 shipwredked and 74 distressed seamen (the latter 
sent to this country by Her Majes^ Consuls at foreign porto) were received 
into the Homes, being more than double the number received last year, and 
fip!eatly exceeding the number in any previotis year, the tieakest ajq^roach being 
«02inlB78. 

These poor men have been disposed of as follows :-— The larger portion have 
been sent by the Shifwbecked Mariners' Society, free of cost, to their 
relatives in vaerions parts of the United Kingcbm, having first of -all received 
board and lodgings at the joint cost of the Homes and the shovernamed Society, 
and those of then|i who were members of the said Society received assistance 
in elethes and money according to scale, while those not membera were kindly 
assisted to needful clothing by the Shipwreck and Humane Society. The 
remaining portion were provided for imtil they shipped, and these toxed con- 
siderably the funds of the Homes, the more so as their stay was prolonged 
through the scarcity of employment It has been and is a difficult matter to 
hring home to seamen the advantege, and, in fact, duty, of enrolling themselves 
members of the Shipwrecxeo Mabinzrs' SbciiSxv. Your ofi&cers regularly 
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urge men to join, the payment being three shillings per annum only, and this 
small sum at once ensures, at any rate, their comparative independence of 
eleemosynary aid, and this is, or ought to be, much to them, and indeed to all, 
who desire more self-reliance and self-respect manifested among sailors. 
Further^ this small amount paid annually secures at death to their widows and 
children vexy welcome and, as a rule, unfortunatelyi badly needed aid at once, 
and each year afterwards & small sum, according to disposable funds. 

The Chairman (Mr. G. J. Bushell) in moving the adoption of the Report^ 
said one part of the Beport was decidedly gloomy, jtnd that was that^the 
number of shipwrecked and distressed seamen had been almost double that of 
the previous year. This emergency, however/ had proved the value of the 
three societies which equated in connection with the Home for the aid of dis- 
tressed seamen. ., , 

Not a day passes but the seamen and fishermen of the United Kingd9i9 
receive, in one way or another, aid from the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society. 
No less than 11,863 shipwrecked men and their widows and orphans have 
been relieyed during the past year, being 881 in exeess of the year 1878. In 
the ttontb pl;J^auHM7 ^^ £^fi9ii was awasrdsd in smajl Annuai 0:rant$ ti> 
1,^^ widows and A^687 orphans of aaUor^.a/simiJaa: amount being. gjlteu i» 
Jrfy of eaoh.yeaiv . : 

The :So«i«typ.]aQ^. within thexeach of^very ^an^the ineaiis of obtaining 
bis tielot And ^^dal^^for jthers is an QonoYary.Agwtiatavery'pMt'and ioiteek 
in tfauB Kingdom, : At.lavwitQol; Mr. Xhffnfyii Haopieri Seerftlaxsr olSthe Sellois' 
HomeSa jjepments tbs Sosiet^ ; and, as will, he. ssen fibe-ve, he and his offiooss 
useeveivjE «i«a«sk^ inrge tiien^aft to.j<»n« We ^oiild ask our sesiari^ fiaeads 
to hesif i^.mind tbiit the relief to widfows, orphans, and aged parentsis only c^vsn 
.to the Iwnilies of saWribing members. It is trae there has b^n ftn inareaie 
; in the nuipbejc QCsii4^s«rUM»r9,.bat «i9t tQ the ej&tent .thl^t ought to bs, eom&deiiag 
.the smiill S4|09«t of the subspriptioni ihx^^.^hHUf^tW^ ths l&C0a sim^ant of 
relief afforded. .: 

We j^ut it to the men th^Q^ves* is ijt ;fair or honest to nse.the SnUors' 

. ShmeSf and aafff^ themsaltes jto be sent to their destination at the expense of 

the Bhipwbscx^ Mariksr^-' Soci»nr, withouli refiaying .any portion of the 

ejifenae? Sueh cdhdu^ot tfdids to oripple the ea;«rtiQiU of the Society by cur- 

. tailing its m^ns of ext^i^diirg relief, and it deprives some, poor widows .and 

.orphans of the increased relief they would have received. if the men had 

^ubsoribed r^tgidai^ly. • Fuxtb^* it cannot be expected, tbut the general public 

^l contribute pr. evince ai^ i^mpathy fpr saijors if ttoy neglect to. help 

themselves*. , . . 

To. 9hpw how anxious the Committee, of the .Shipwbso^bd MARiiCtats" 
Socirxt are t^ induce the men to habits of providence^ theiy have instituted 
theSiq[»p]^mf4tal Fund, by- which, on psyment lOf .a seeend' subscription' )0f 
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three sAUUngs, the member will be entitled to £2 for loss of dotbes, and in 
ease of death the widow will receive £6 in addition to the nsnal scale. For 
instance, a man subscribing ten years^ dies, leaving a widow and four young 
children ; she will be|entitled to £10 10s. bjthe usual scale, and if her husband 
has been a subscriber to the Supplement Fund (or if the shipowner pays it for 
him, which is done in maiiy cases), she will receive a lump sum of £6, maldng 
in all jglB lOs., in addition to the Annual Grant which she will be entitled, to 
ail the widow of a subscribing member. 

We earnestly urge upon all saHora the necessity of losing no time in' be- 
coming members of this Sodefy, which has been before the public for upwards 
of forty years mth increasing popularity. They have only to apply to the 
Honorary Agent at any port, and on payment of the small sum of three 
shillings, or six shillings indnding the Supplemental Fund, will be supplied 
with a ticket and medal 



THE ANDEAN COBDHiLEBAS, . . . 
Ltimo twice as hif^-as theloftieMsutmnitsof ClreiitBritain^aiidlriglier 
Jialf than the topmost peaks la Noxlh America east of the fiedcy Moaalauis; is 
a series of valleys and table-lands which form a marked faatttiw in Om tvopieal 
world* The falley of Quito^ with a breadtb of tyr^miles, ie tWo huidzed 
inileB in length' from north* to. sontii, the equator mntiiiig i$on its novthezn 
border. It ie In reality a greai table-land^ umaap yki g the Buimt^ of- the 
dovdiUeras, <mfy^ overtc^ped and surrounded by a aeries of peaka tke most 
ptstaresfue a&d> after the 'highest peaks of the ^Hittialayttfr «^ 
on the globew Th^ vaUey is 10,000 feet above the level of the sea, whtoh, by 
the xoleof allowing 900 feet in ekvatikm to be equivalent to a degree of 
latitude, would give a dimato appvoxiahatfaig'to'tliat irf Florida and Gbet^; 
ImtfUsiaBiooh modified by other eiroudietaiioes»efipeeia]ly by ttesnow-elM 
peaks which surround it, and by the more abundant rainfalL • 

This lofty vaUey is approached by the great Inca'road, leading aerosa the 
ordst of the Cordilleras. But for generations probably no man has^ver thus 
' reached it. Some day. it will be visited from the «ast by steaming up the 
Amazon to the foot of the Andes, and ascending th^ mountsdns. At present it 
isapproaohed from Guayaquil on the Padfio. We wiU aooompany Mr. Okiea, 
>aa American traveller who, in 1807-8, at the h^adof a scientlfioexpeditien, 
ttad0 the journey thither, and thence descending the Amazon, Grossed the 
entire continent almost aa the line of the equator. Landing at Guayaquil, the 
seaport of Ecuador, we embark on a little steamer, which cazries us seventy 
miles up the turbid liver Guayae. The river runs first through an almost 
impenetrable jangle; then come vast j^antations of cocoa andcoffBo; then 
follow groves of oranges, lemons, plamtaine, and mango. Leavingthe boat) we 
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hire moles with which to make the ascent of the Andean Oordilkras. We 
plunge at once by a narrow path into a dense forest Superb bananas, with 
glossy leaves eight feet long, slender bamboos, and lofty pBhtxs orerardi the 
way. Soon we begin to climb the mountainsides. ' The path-^the present 
royal road to' Quito— ^ows steeper; runiling sometimes through a gully so 
narrow that the traveller must throw up his legs to s&ve them* from beingf 
crushed. Before night we have reached an altitude where the air is sensibly 
cold. We stop, near a rude hut; but there iB room ibr only a pktt of mi 
within; the others sleep outside on the ground, upon beds Which we have 
brought with us. But we have reached a comparatively passable road. 

As the nun goes down we have a view which amply repays us for our weary 
trayeL We are on the summit of a sierra 8,000 feet high. Still above us itf 
wild chaos of mountains, their sides bi^oken into ravines. Looking westwaird; 
the mountains tumble down to verdurous hills, which in the distiince' melt into 
plains, dipping into the great Pacific. Upward Hse the lofty peaks, over all of 
which towers Chimborazo, its pure white dome piercing the unclouded azure. 
The road now slopes gently down the side Of the sierra, climbs again stlEI 
higher, and brings us at evening to the sleepy little tewd df Guarauda. The 
people seem to have nothing to do but to eat potato-soup and keep thedia^eii 
warm by wrappinjg themselves In their ponchos Itild basking inHlie sun. • The 
place is of note in one respect, for it Is the Capital dftiEie region which piroducei^ 
the chinchona, whence isomes quinine. ' The trees grow at elevations of from! 
2,000 tp 9,000 feet, the richest species occupying moist idtuations in the highest 
altitudes. Still ascending, we find ourselves inawild^hieiieof oragiiandtreeltes 
mountains, clothed with long coarse gnfte. The tntinmit of tiiepfiss known as 
the "arenal '^ is a sandy plain of a league in iengtib, at ok eli^attoii of torn than 
14,000 feet. In the afternoon it is swept by cold winds, and ofteA by Violent 
snow-storms, it is said that some of the Spanish sddSenr were fiiozeln to* dekth 
here. Then again we beg^ to descend klbng a grey, bat^n waste.- Vot a 
tree or a human habitation is is d^ti Icjr rivtdets and mule trains ate' the 
only moving objects. We pass the night in isi dirty mud'bovel,'the halting'^ 
place lof all the caravans between Ihe capital and its eeaport. - For food we 
have the invariable potato-soup, to which have been added cheese and eggs* 
It is wen that the potatoes are smalt for waiter boHs at thiir altitude before it 
is fairly hot. Descending in all 6,000 feet from l^e summit of the pass, we 
come to Ambatb, a town of 15,000 inhabitants, beautifully situated inr a deep 
ravine. Once more upward, through vast deposits of rocks and pummiee-dust, 
thrown out by the volcano of Cotopseci, and we gain the last summit which we 
are to surmount. Fifteen hundred feet below us, and seemingly at our very 
feet, lies Quito, nestled in its lovely valley, sentinelled on each side by the 
lofty peaks of Finchincha and Antisana, while behind us tower Chimborazo 
and Tunquhigaa. PSncbincha, the lowest of theee four peaks, is 7,<H)0 foeJt 
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above the plain ; Ghimborozo» the highest, is 12,000 ; and it is almost 10,000 
£eet more before the level of the sea is reached. 

The climate of the valley of Quito is the most absolutely perfect of any on 
earth ; the thermometer never rises above 70^ or sinks below 45^; its mean is 
^0^.. There is no cold winter and no hot summer; it is always spring and 
autumn; hut eaoh day furnishes a change just sufficient to give a pleasing 
variety. The coldest hour is at sunrise ; the warmest, two or three hours 
after noon. Nobody talks about the weather^ for it is always pleasant ; con- 
versation begins with a blessing and ends with a benediction. In healthfulness 
it is unequalled ; consumption is unki^own. In Quito, with 40,000 inhabitants 
there are bnt three drug stores. Still, owing to indolence, filth, and bad diet 
Qoopiparatively i^w natives attain old age. . With proper habits of living, there 
if probably no spot on earth where the death rate would be so low. The 
f^tmosphere is ol unsurpassed transparency. Humboldt, with the naked eye 
s;^^ the pqncho of a horseman at a distance of. eight miles. The sky is of a 
d^f^ bine, and the stars shine with great brilliancy ; the dark openings betfreen 
^m have jbeen <^ompared by Humboldt to " tubes through which we look into 
the, remotest depths of spacs^." An adequate observatory at Quito ^ould, per- 
hap?} make more additions, to astronomical science than anywhere else on the 
globe ; toVf in addition to the constant purity of the atmosphere, it is situated 
on.^ very Ijn^ of the equator^ so that tbe cqnetellations of both hemispheres 
•xe yisi))le; low in the north the *' pointers" of thid Great Bear are visible, 
while low m the south the Southern Cross can be discerned. 

Qontrary to w^t one would expecti the. valley of Quito is almost destitute o 
tre^ There is not such a thing as a forest from one end to the other ; the 
treoil sAei^ singly. or in smf^ dun^ps.. The variety of fruits and garden 
yegeta)>leiv is good. The ibvou^te ftuit is the qhirimoya, which grows on a 
tree fift^c^n fe^t high, the ripe fruit sometjimes. weighing sixteen pounds. The 
poi^ ia indigenous here, but is inferior to ours, which have improved by 
tr^nspjUoitinc^ The Spaniards carried the potato to Spain from Quito £hree 
quarters of a century before Baleigh introduced it into England front Virginia. 
Flowers are numerous and in great yeriet^. Animal life presents few species, 
and few individuals in each ; there are^ strictly, no beasts of prey ; the.condor 
and the hununing-birdy.the extremes in size of the feathered tribes, are the 
most noticeable among the mountains ; serpents are so unfrequent that in three 
months 4>nly a single snake was seen ; and there are not frogs enoup^h in the 
valley to furnish a respectable chorus of treH-he-kexrhoax. There is in all the 
valley only a single species of fish, small and of a black colour. Multitudes of 
thefe.have been thrown ,up during volcanic eruptions from the bowels of the 
earth. 

Of the population of the entire valley, Indians constitute a ^eat majority, 
the whitjBs constitute^ the governing class ; they have U\x natural papacity but 
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lack education, indastry, and energy. They are,' however, oonfteons aiid 
refined in manners and deportment. Their courtesy, even in the most common 
intercourse is carried to a point which we can hardly appreciate. Mr.Hassaniek, 
the late American Minister to Ecuador, gives the following as a specimen of a 
message sent by one fair Quitonian to another : ** Go/ efhe says to her servant, 
*^ to the Senorita So-and-So, and tell her that she is in my heart, and the dear 
httle friend of my soul ; tell her that I am dying for not having seen her, and 
ask her why she does not come to see me ; tell her that I have been waiting 
for her more than a week, and that I send hor my best respects and considera- 
tions, and ask her how she is, and how her husband is, and how her children 
are, and whether they are all well in the family. And tell her that she is my 
little love, and ask her whether she will be kind enough to send me that pattern 
which she promised me the oth^r day." 

Before hidding adieu to the lofty tropical valley, let us take one glance at 

the grand scenery which environ it. There are fifty-one volcanic peaks in the 

Andean cliain, twenty of which girdle the valley of Quito, three being active, 

five dormant, and twelve extinct. Looking toward the eastern Cordillera, the 

first mountain to the north is Imbabura, 18,000 fbet high. At its foot stood 

the city of Otovalo, destroyed in thia great earthquake of August, 1868 ; 

here alpne, out of 10,000 inhabitants, 6,000 perished. The first shock,- Which 

came with hardly a premonitory sign, lasied but 'one minute; at the 

end of that minute not a house or a wall a yard high remained standing. 

Next, exactly on the equator, comes square-topped Cayamba, 10,500 feet hi^, 

and in full view from the plaza of Quito. - Ten miles south is the bare 

Guamani range, over which, at a height of 15,000 feet, the traveller must pass 

before he begins to descend into the valley of l3ie Amazon. Its culminating 

peak Sara-XJrcu, threw out ashes as late as 1856: Then comes Antisana, 19,000 

feet high, clothed in snow for d,000 feet ; it is now dormant, but the lava 

streams down its side show how tremendous was its- former activity. One of 

these streams is ten miles long and five hundred feet deep. Its last eruption 

occurred in 1590; but smoke issued from it in 180)2. Next comes 

ragged Sincholagua, 16,500 feet high ; and then CotopaBci, " the shining '? more 

than 2,000 feet higher, the loftiest of active volcanoes, though its great emp 

tions occur only at intervals of a century ; but deep rumblings, and a constant 

cloud of smoke issuing &om its crater, down which no man has looked, show 

that it is only sleeping. Its last great eruption occurred in 1803. Far down 

its south side lies a huge porphyritic rook, called the Inoa's Head. Sixty 

miles further south rises the perfect cone of Tnnguragua, 16,500 feet high. A 

cataract oii it springs from the very edge of the perpetual snow, coming down 

1>500 feet in three leaps. Its last eruption, which lasted seven years, began 

iu 1778. Close by, 17,500 feet high, rises Altar, ** the chief," They say that 

it once overtopped Chimborazo ; but that, after an eruption which lasted eight 
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years, the lofty walla of ks orator fell in. Twenty miles .farther is Saagai, 
17,000 feet highj the most aotive volcano on. the globe. . Without a moment s 
intarmissioii it has for three' hundred years poured forth a stream of fire, 
water, mod, and ashes. It ashes are almost always falling at Guayaquil, a 
hnndred milea distant; audits explosions, generally occurring every hour or 
two; are often heard in that city. It sometimes rouses itself to unwonted 
aotlvity. In 1840 Wisse counted >267 e^p^osions in ftn .hour, more, than two 
in every three seconds. 

We now turn to the western Cordillera rax^ge.* first and foremost, huC 
not the '' sole monarch ^f the vale," copes .Chimborazo, the " Snovvy Moun- 
tain," 21,470 feet high. Ages ago its now silent summit glowed with yol^auic 
fires. Its sides are seamed with huge reiit^ and dark chasms, in some of which 
Vesuvius could be hidden away out of sight Next and separated from it 
only by a narrow valley, is Ouraguarizo, I9,00p feet high, called by the 
Indians " the wife of Ghimbora:&o/' A century and ihree-quartera ago the 
top of this mountain fell in, and torrents of mud containing multitudes of 
liltiofishes poured out Joumeiying onward, we reach Pinohincha^ ^' the Boiling 
Mountain," 16,000 feet high, whose amok(ng crater lies only .five miles distant 
from Quito. It is the only Encadorean volcano which has not a^ cone-shaped 
miter. Such an one it doubUess once had; but some convulsion of nature, 
fuc beyond the reach of histoiy or tradition,, has hollowed, out firdm its now 
^ttooed sununit an enormous fu^mel-shaped basin 2^500 feet deep, three- 
^tiarters of a mile in diameter at the top, and 1^600 feet at the bottom. ' It is 
the devest crater on the globe. 

The brink of this crater was first reached by the French Academicians in 
1742. Sixty years later Humboldt reached the edge, but pronounced its 
bottom "inaccessible on account of its great depth and precipitons deiioent." 
It was first entered in 1844 by Moren% now Presidi^t of Ecuador, anpl' Wisse, 
a French engineer. Mr. Orton and his asso<nates snoceeded m accomplishing 
the pecUoBS descent in Ootober, 1867. Scrambling down tiie steep sides, 
flcnnetimes of rooks covered with.sno^, sometimes a mass of lopsC;. treacherous 
sand; now leaping a chasm, now letting, themselves down from cliff to cM, 
threatened by huge rocks which perpetually goosed themselves and went 
bounding past them^ in two and & half hours they reached Xh§j bot^m of the 
orater. It was found to consist of a deeply-furrowed plain,. etrewn wit^ ragged 
zoeks, with here and there a patch of vegetation, and half a dozen species of 
flavors.. In the centre wa« an irregular heap of stones 260 feet high and 800 
in diaitketer; In its top and sides were seventy rents, sending forth steam, 
smoke, and sulphurous gas. The central rent gives forth a noise like that of 
—————— — ' ■ - ■ ■ ■ ■ ' f ' • ' ■ * ' t , ■ - ■ ■ 

* Cordillera, liWally a long ridg6, ie usually applied tq a* longitudinal aubdivi- 
aion of the Ahdea, aa the eaet and west Cordilleraa, enclosing tbe valley of Quito. 
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a bubbling cauldron. Hhete hav« been five eruptions of thi^ mountain Bhfoe 
the Spanish con^^nest, the last being in 1660. That of 1566 eovered QuJV^< 
three. feet deep, with ashes. and stones, whjile boiling water itfid bitamen poured- 
forth in torrents. 



MB. JOHN HUNTEB GBAY. 

" The last o/ihe Mohfcsks * of ^yn^eside, as &r as the Mercantile Marine is coi]t- 
eemed, has disappeared !n the person of Captain Gray. For years and years 
he battled fori his shipmates wHo had paid the compulsory sixpence to the 
support of Greenwich Hospital ^tliout* deidying any benefit therefrom. A man 
of superior education and address^ he Was enahled to express his ideas in terse 
and forcible language, and the greater the obstacles that lay in his way the 
moiie firm and undaunted was his'determinadonto succeed. For 139 years 
firom tiie founding of'^ileenwich^Hospital the seamen of the Merchant Service 
were compelled to contribute sixpence each per ^lonth, in the hope that they 
would derive benefit therefrom ; but so long a^ the men of the Boyal Navy 
absorbed the resources of the Hospital those of the Mercantile Marine were 
excluded. At length it was determined to raise a fund and establish a hospital 
for merchant seamen only. To this end, the sum of two shillings per month 
was extracted from masters, and one shilling from the men ; sixpeixce of which 
was to go to Greenwich Hospital as heretofore, and the remainder to the 
Merchant Seamen's Fund, as it was termed. Tl^e fproposed hospital never 
was built ; the fund was managed, or rather misnianaged, by a board of 
irresponsible trustees in every port^ till at length it became ban^upt^ and was 
finally wound up in the' year 1851, allowing existing subscribers to continue 
their Contributions volmit^ly, if ttey thought fi!t. 

No steps bad been iaken to establish a &6me fc^ the merchant sailor when 
worn out and disabled tiU the Shipwbeokeo Mariners' Sooiett took the 
initiative, and deposited ^5|0p() as th^ ;ni^cl^us of a fundi getting a quid ^ro quo 
in the- aottmMttioxi or its dldesttrnd mbst necessitous meinbei«, When the 
mansion of the laW Sir Gulling ^Eardle^r, at Selvedei^e, was purchased, and on 
the Ist of January^ 18^7, ^eBo^ Alfred Aged Merchant Seamen's Institution 
became an established faipt. r ' 

No portion of thp ki^|(dom iia|,be.nefite4^mpreb7 the I^al Alfre/^ Institu- 
tion than^ihe. seafaring inhabitants of Tyneside,4ind it is to be regretted ihaX 
it has not that support which it deserves. From its first establishment Mr. 
Gray took a deep interest in the Institution, and .at every election worked hard 
for the most deserving of the Tyneside candidates^ as also in canvassing for 
subscriptions. From his slender resources Mr. Gray became a contributor^ 
and was an annual subscriber to the time of his death. Few men have gone 
to the grave more deservedly respected by all classes than Captain John 
Hunter Gray. 
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We take the following from the t^ewcastle Daily Ohronide of Ist March :— 
"One of the ablest of the old school of Tyne shipmasters was removed by death 
test weeL Mr. J. H: Gray, of the Master Mariners' Asylum, North Shields, 
who had been conneoted with seafaring life considerably over'fifty years, died 
somewhat suddenly at an advanced age, and after a long illness. Mr. Gray 
belonged to one of tha oldest shipping families on the Tyne. He was a master 
marinerin the employ of Mr. John Taylor in the. first half of this centoiy. 
Mr. Hugh Taylor, the well-known coalowner, when he followed sea li£e, served 
his time with Mr. Gray. Mr. Gray was a man of considerable public intelli- 
gence. He was well known to a number of distinguished naval authorities. He 
fought hard for the old tars of the Tyne, securing, a better position for them in 
relation to the muster-roll money and other privileges. He also was the 
means of winning for the old tars of Great Britain, top, some compensatSonfoz 
the Greenwich sixpence. Mr. Gray had a large knowledge of shipping 
matters. He gave yeoman's service to old master mariners in securing them 
comfortable quarters in the last stage of their, lives in the London Tzinitj 
House Asylum, or in the Boyal Al&ed Home at Belyedere-on-Thames. He 
also was the means of a number of the. orphan children of seamen being sent 
to schools established for their benefit., John. Gray was a perfectly unselfish 
man all the days of his life. He thought- more of other people than of 
himself. His moderate wants were provided for.^ The b^st .of his life, 
in the latter stage of his career, he gave for the. bei^efit of old men less 
fortunate than himself. Few men, will go to th^ grave, more respected and 
few, judged by the highest test of imselfishness and «elf-sacrifice, deserved 
better of their fellow-men. .He was a grand . type of the old Tyneside diip- 
master, a race of men who ara rapidly becoxaing extinct. We* will ne'er see 
their like again. Mr. Gray was an^ old Witto^-vle^Wear scholar, and was a 
man of superior education.'' . , . . 



. . ON THE HEJRQISit OP. MB- GEORGE QATJEiEY, 

OF THE COASTGUARD, P,ETERHBAJ), ^ • 

In Rescuing the Crew of Fm from ths. Wreeh, 0/ the- Swedish Sohoom 
*Augustat at Bodham, IQth February, 18S(). 

Bt Dr. Lonomuib, Aberdeen. 

" We ought to lay down our Uves for the brethren."—! John iii. 16, 



We dreamed the storms and floods 

Of Winter far had fled, 
And cheering Spring's unfolding buds 

Would soon their blossoms spread , 
But oft the short'ning dark 

Deceives our ardent hope, 
And lures the bold, impatient bark 

To loose her mooring-ropo. 



Where gleams the flashing Light 

That crowns the Buchanness, 
The guard reports a ship in sight. 

With signals of distress ; 
Through stormy sea and fog, 

With sails and rudder lost, 
She tumbles like unwieldly log, 

Towards that rocky coast 
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Slovrly the tempest brings 

Her bare and rolling mast, 
Until she headlong strikes, and swings 

Her broadside to the blast. 
The Coastguard from the height 

Pay out the rocket*s cord^ 
Till o'er the wreck it curves its flight, 

And lays the line on board. 

But seas the crew benumb ; 

They fiBdi to haul and lash ; 
With help BO near, must they sucoiimb 

Beneath the breakers' dash? 
Nay ! One confronts the storm, 

Whose haate the bdpless urge ; 
And Terror marks his daring form 

Like petrel mount the surge ! 

While friends forbear to hope, 

He breasts the furious tide, 
Until he grasps a flying rope. 

And scales the vessel's side ; 
The tackle bowsed on board, 

The cradle quick is passed, 
Till one by one the crew are lowered, 

And Oatley comes the last ! 



Oatlet, the kind and brave 1 

We praise the Lord of Hosts, 
Who nerved thy heart and hand to 

These strangers on our coast [save 
No medal, purse, or pen 

Can pay thy noble deed ; 
The joy of saving sinking men 

Will prove a richer meed. 

Oh ! can we fail to see 

Man's emblem in that bask, 
Crashing upon a rooky lee, 

Amid the hopeless dark, 
When came from glory's plain 

The Loving and the Pore, 
Who sunk in death, but rose again 

Our safety to procure ? 

But when the ocean's Lord 

Forbids to be afraid, 
We fail to gr^sp the threefold cord, 

Unless His presence aid : 
Then, holy Dove of Peace, 

On troublous waters move, 
That wars of men and waves may cease, 

And all be joy and love ! 



HOW MAEINEES MAY PEOVIDE FOR OLD AGE OR 
INCAPACITY, AND FOR THEIR WIDOWS. 

Ax a tiqcie when strenuous efforts ore being put forth to rescue, and maintain 
in comfort, tbose who have fallen upon hard times, and, in old age, are drift* 
iog helplessly towards a pauper's grave, it is well that a word of eachortation 
slioold be given to the younger mariners to keep a good look-out and endeavour 
to make a better land-fall. 

The opportunities and facilities afforded for securing a provision for old age, 
or before that period if disabled in their profession, or for their widows, are 
now 80 well considered and attractive, that few can be found excusable who do 
not avail themselves of one of them. There is no reason why numbers of our 
young sailors should not devote the greater proportion of the wages of the first 
long voyage to the purchase of a pension for themselves, should they need it, 
and, when married, to secure an annuity for their widows in the event of their 
death. 
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It may not b6 sufficiently known— and we desire how to draw special atten- 
tion to the fMt — ^that the Shipwreokied Mariners* Society a few years ago 
founded and guaranteed a " Mariners' National Mutual Pension and Widows' 
Fund,'' by which an opportunity is given to mariners of all ranks to secure a 
sum of from ^9 to ^45 per annum, to commence at sixty years of age, or uhen 
permanently disabled from follotcing their caMng, provided five years' payments 
have been made. 

Thus a young sailor of twenty-fotir, by paying d6wn a lump sum of ^78 Is. 3d., 
can secure a pension of i£45 on his reaching sixty, or to commence when he is 
permanently disabled ; or he may make the same provision by the annual 
payment of £8 Ids. It is constantly oeourring that seamen coming from 
abroad have considerable sums of money to receive, and that consequently 
the payment of one or other of the sums for the securing a pension in old age, 
or if prey ionsly disabled, is not only easy to :them, bat will be often a way of 
securing it from being either lost or squandered. 

To enable those who prefer annuel payments to antidpate a long voyage, 
the Committee of the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society will receive a number of 
years' payments in advance, and we know of a recent instance where a young 
sailor paid six year^ in advance out of a sum coming to him at the end of $ 
long voyage. 

Likewise, to provide for widows, other facilities are equally great. Thus s 
man, aged thirty-four, can insure for his wife, aged twenty-nine, a pension of 
Ml a year, if she becomes a widow, by paying the sum of 6s. 9d. annually, which 
flumhecan multiply to any extent according to the number of pounds he 
ivould have his widow receive every year she remains a widow. The members, 
on joining the Fund, will observe the Committee have constituted it 
•^'MjjTUAL/' with a view to dividizig any profits Uiat may accrue by the way of 
l)onuses, after deducting the expenses of management 

We heaiftily commend this well-tried scheme to the attention of masters, 
•effieers, and men, and will gladly aid any inqmries in obtaining further infer- 
mlistbn upon their applying at these Booms. — Mercantile Marine Serviee 
Auodution Beporter, 66, Tower Buildings, Water*street, Liverpool. 
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The. approximate valae of the vessels 
of sll nationalities, with their cargoes, 
lost during the year 1879 was no less 
than £25,500,000, including British pro. 
perty £19,280,000. The grand total 
juunhev of wrecks reported was 1,686, 
which, compared with the total at the 
end of 1878, shows an increase of 94. 
British-owned ships numbered 833, and 



those of all flags wrecked on the ooastB 
ol the British Isles were 425. The 
registered tonnage aggregated upwards 
of 850,000 tons, inclusive of 170 steam 
vessels mostly owned in the United 
Kingdom. About 5,000 lives were lost, 
about 150 vessels were lost thrmigh col- 
lision, and about 40 through fire. 
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A Teeeiblb KroHT at Ska.— A private 
letter to Oswego describes the loss of the 
schooner 'Dan Kelly* and four of her 
crew. The writer, a survivor, was ex- 
posed for twenty hours on the wreck, 
with the sea washing over him all the 
time, he seeing his comrades swept off 
one by one. He says : — " Just before 
Captaiu Kelly went down he shook hands 
with us all, as we huddled together on a 
small portion of the wreck, and bade us 
good-bye. He said, * Boys, if I go down 
first pray for me, and if you are first to 
die I will pray for you.* He seemed to 
feel terribly, and said that if his men 
could only get ashore he would hot care 
so much. Tou can see how death stared 
us in the face. We were all standing 
together well forward until we should be 
swept off by the seas, and then we 
otarted to get something to hold on to. 
As we started, the cook, Frank Golden, 
and Dutchman (Bonness) were in front 
of Q-eorge Kelly and myself. They 
were suddenly swept away, and that is 
the last we saw of them. They were 
first to go. The rest of us climbed over 
to the other side of the veaseL The next 
to go WAS the captain. The poor man 
was completely wet through and chilled 
to the marrow. He was sitting on the 
deck in front of us all when the deck 
under him was torn up by a sea and he 
went down. Hourigan caught him just 
as he was going, but had to let go. 
Hourigan shouted to George Kelly and 
myself to catch the captain, and we 
reached for him, when he said, * Let go, 
boys ; you can't save me, I am perish- 
ing.* These were the brave man's last 
words. He had taken off his boots, hat, 
and coat before this, and was so chUled 
that he had no heart for anything but 
death. After the death of the captain 
(reorge Kelly lost heart. George and 
Robbie Dowey jumped upon a piece of 
the deck, and were going for the forward 
rigging, but they stayed on deck awhUe. 
George feU off, and Dowey caught him ; 
but Gkorge said, *Let me go.' DoWey 
held on to him as long as he could, but 
was compelled to release his hold, when 



George sank to the bottom. The last 
man to meet death was Robbie Dowey. 
He died on the piece of deck that be 
jumped upon. Bobbie crawled out on 
one of the spars to a small piece of deck, 
expecting he would get the piece of deck 
clear of the wreck and drift ashore. We 
were not at this time, I think, 60 yards 
from the shore. Hourigan and myself 
thought he would get ashore all right, 
and at one time had a notion of going 
upon the piece of deck that Dowey died 
on, but before we had made up our minds 
it was washed away. The piece of deck 
got foul of the wreck, and Dowie could 
not get it clear. We kept shouting to 
him to keep up courage, but he was com- 
pletely exhausted, and was frozen to 
death to the deck where he lay. His 
body lay in sight of us all night and the 
next day, and is the only one that has so 
far been recovered." — Toronto Olobe, 

BaiTisH Seaven in Spain. —The 
Bishop of Gibraltar, speaking (in his 
pastoral letter) of the first Protestant 
Church built in Spain, says : " A new 
chaplaincy has been established at BO. 
bao for British miners and sailors, under 
the auspices of the Colonial and Con- 
tinental Church Society. A little church 
has just been built by the kind liberality 
of Sir John Brown, on ground given by 
the directors of the Bilbao Iron Ore 
Company. A grant has been made to 
this chaplaincy from the Diocesan Eund. 
*The Society for Kissions to Seamen *- 
hjas also made a grant, on the condition 
that the chaplain visits the ships, holds 
services afloat, and sends a monthly report 
of the work. The committee of the 
Society for Missions to Seamen lays 
g^eat stress upon the monthly numerical 
return of the ships visited, being anxious 
to prevent work on shore being substi- 
tuted for work on board ship. It is no 
doubt' desirable that British sailors 
should be brought to church, and be 
taught to take pleasure in ihe service 
conducted in the churoh; but as the 
captains very often refuse to allow the 
men to go on shore, it is of great import* 
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aaoe that they should be regularly 
yinted on board ship. These visits are 
appreciated, though at the time when 
they are paid the ohaplain may not al- 
ways reoeiye a very oordial weleome. 
The sailors see from these visits that an 
interest is taken in their welfare, thoy 
moreover get to know the chaplains by 
face ; they take note in the places where 
the visits are paid, that ihey have a 
friend whom they may consult when 
they are in sorrow or trouble of any kind, 
and who would be glad to lend ihem a 
helping hand in the trials of their hard 
and dangerous lives ; they find that when 
they leave the shores of England they 
are not forgfotten, but that the Church 
of England follows them into foreign 
lands, and has representatives to continue 
the work begun at home." 

Swedish LiaHTHOusES. — ^The number 
of lighthouses on the Swedish coast is 
86, apportioned thus :— On the Bothnian 
coast, 22 ; on the Baltic, 39 ; on the 
Sound, 6 ; on the Kattegat, 17 ; on Lake 
Vener, 1 ; on Lake Vetter, 1. There are 
also 14 lightships. At the commence- 
ment of this century there were but 12 
lights, of which nine were lighted with 
coal fires and three with oil. The two 
lighthouses of Paternoster, on the west 
coast outside Marstrand, and of Harads- 
skar, on the east coast between Norrkop- 
ing and Vestervik, are of the first class, 
the tower of the former being 110ft. 
high. Jja. consequence of the dangerous 
nature of the coast, the Swedish wreck 
chart is usually a heavy one, as shown 
by the following table : — 

Sailing Total 

Vessels. Steamers. Total, lost. 

1870 ... 90 ... 15 ... 106 ... 22 

1871 ... 174 ... 24 ... 198 ... 74 

1872 ... 193 ... 17 ... 210 ... 114 

1873 ... 136 ... 30 ... 166 ... 39 

1874 ... 142 ... 34 ... 176 ... 49 

1875 ... 120 ... 40 ... 160 ... 46 

1876 ,. 149 .,. 40 ... 189 ... 39 

CuBBis Hasboxtk LiaHT.— The light 
at Currie Harbour, on the west coast of 



King Island, will be completed and ex- 
hibited from and after March 1, 1880. 
The tower is of iron, 70ft. high, sup- 
ported by six cast-iron columns, the 
lower ends terminating in screw piles. 
It has a wrought-iron light-room and 
central tube for a staircase. It stands 
on an eminence about 70ft. high on tlie 
south side of Currie Harbour, in latr. 
39 deg. 56 min. 4-5 sec. S., long. 143 deg. 
5 1 min. E. The light is of the first order, 
dioptic, holophotal, revolving, with 
flashes, every 12 seconds — viz., five 
flashes and eclipses alternately in a 
minute, and will illuminate an arc for 
180 — viz., from New Year's Islands on 
the north to Point Cataraque on the 
south. The light is 1 50ft. above the sea 
level, and will be seen in ordinary weather 
at a distance of 1 7 or 1 8 miles. Mariners 
approaching King Island are cautioned 
to note the distinction between Goirie 
Harbour Kght and that on Cape Otway 
on the Victorian coast. Currie Harbour 
light shows five bright flashes every 
minute, and Cape Otway light shows 
one bright flash every minute.— Jf«/- 
boume Arffua, 

On the 7th March the Italian barqne 
' Lucedio,' from New York for Kottw?- 
dam, put into Plymouth Sound, having 
on board the crew, fourteen in number, 
of the barque * John Abbot,* 484 ton^, 
Captain G-. Crane, from Duboy, Soaih 
America, for London with pitch pine. 
The * John Abbot,* which was owned by 
Mr. Abbot, of Maryport, Cumberland, 
left Duboy on the 30th of December. 
From that date down to the 18th of 
January all went well. The wind then 
commenced to blow from the southwest, 
and subsequently, shifting to the opposite 
point of the compass, increased from a 
moderate breeze to a furious gale, ac- 
companied by heavy cross seas, which 
frequently deluged tiie deck. The gale 
continued down to the 13th of February, 
when its fury increased to a hurricane, 
and a tremendous cross sea was experi- 
enced. On the morning of the 14th of 
February the hurricane seems to have 
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reached its climax, and about 1.30 a.m. 
a heavy sea struck the ship, breaking 
the rudder, caudng her to leak, and 
leaving her unmanageable. The gale 
continued to blow with great force for 
several days. The ship laboured very 
hard and the decks were full of water. 
On the 19th the storm decreased in 
nolence and continued moderating until 
the 20th, when a sail was descried. It 
proved to be the * Lucedio,' which bore 
down to the assistance of the 'John 
Abbot.' When the men were taken 
from their perilous position the vessel 
was in lat. 42 33 N., long. 22 17 W. 



A Shifwbeckxd Cbsw landed at 
Pltuouth. — On the 3l8t December nine 
of the crew of the ship *Kurrachee,' 
694 tons, Captain McMillan, owned by 
Messrs. John Kerr and Co., of Greenock, 
were landed at Plymouth from the Royal 
mail steamer * Moselle,' which arrived 
from the "West Indies. They were for- 
warded in the evening to their homes in 
Greenock, by Mr. T. W. Hoppins, hon. 
agent of the Sbipwbecxbd Mabikebs' 
Society. The *Kurrachee' left New 
York on November 16th, with a cargo 
of parafiBn oil, for Java. Almost directly 
a^r leaving port heavy weather set in. 
Barly on the morning of the 19th she 
encountered a hurricane, which threw 
her on her beam ends. The crew, how. 
ever, cut away the masts, and she in- 
stantly righted. Shortly afterwards it 
was discovered that the is^phad sprung 
a leak. The pumps were promptly 
rigged, and the crew worked night and 
^y, doing their utmost to keep the 
water under, but of no avail, however, 
for it gradually gained on them, and on 
the 23rd there was no less than 8^ feet 
of water in the hold. To their great joy 
* ship hove in sight during that day 
(23rd), and being signalled, bore down 
on the unfortunate vessel and took them 
off. She was the American ship * Semi- 
nole,' bound to San Francisco. On Dec. 
8th they were transferred to the Nor- 
wegian ship ' Nordens Drouning,' which 



landed them at one of the West Indian 
ports. 

WiTE pleasure we give place to the 
following record of a gallant rescue, by 
a portion of that invaluable naval force, 
the coastguard :^ On the 16th February 
the schooner < Augusta,' from Moeralla 
to Bo'ness, was driven ashore on the 
rocks, three miles from Peterhead. The 
coastguard were quickly on the spot, 
and sent a line on board, but the crew 
could not be made to understand how to 
use it, and nearly half-an-hour was spent 
in trying to make them do so. One brave 
fellow named George Oatley, drill in- 
structor of the ooastguard, then divested 
himself of his clothes, and swam through 
the surf to the vessel, and, aoting under 
his instructions, the lines were put in 
working order, and the crew of fourmen 
and a boy were brought aahore. Oatley 
was the last man to leave the veesel, and 
from the exposure and braises he had 
received he reached the shore in a ray 
exhausted state. 

The Albebt Medal. — The Queen has 
been graciously pleased to confer the 
Albert Medal of the Second Class on 
Mr. Henry Wesley, Agent at Addah for 
Messrs. Miller Brothers, of Glasgow. 
The following is the accoimt of the ser- 
vices in respect of which this decoration 
has been conferred : — On the 3rd of 
August, 1879, the brigantine * Harriet,' 
of London, while on a voyage from 
Cape Coast Castle to Jellah Coffee, was 
wrecked on the bar of the river Volta, 
about five miles east of Addah. Owing 
to the heavy surf, the crew were unable 
to laimch any of their small boats, as 
they would have been swamped, and the 
men once in the water would have been 
devoured by sharks, with which the 
river aboimds. The perilous position of 
the crew was noticed from the shore, 
and a surf boat was launched to their 
assistance, but soon after starting it was 
capsized and had to return. The boat 
then put off out again, being in charge 
of Mr. Heury Wesley, and manned by 
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tbidoeiL KroobojSy bat, owing to the 
rongbness of the surf, she had to go 
round the veasel ax times before the 
di oliMB o d ovew oonld be xeeooed. They 
were at leng^ all saved by jumping 
into the boat as ehe oamennderthe bul- 
warks. The risk being so great, Kr. 
Wesley had great ^ffioulty in persuad* 
ing the Krooboys to man the boat. 

Tub Stobmb or thb ATLAV7i€.-«Idke 
otiior Atlantic steamers, the Guioa 
Mfcefimwhip ' Wyoming ' ezperienoed ter- , 
riUe weather on her last voyage, out. 
The ftoooont of the hnradcane. given by 
the Oficers of the vessel is that the ship- 
otorted in lair weather, which continued 
vBDitiLW^^WMry 1. Daring the ajftemoon. 
oi thuif day » Ktiff breeze began to l>low, 
and as* v^ht «et in it .fie^eBed.,to a 
abanm fiuddnily tike uoean was^l^fiteA' 
witb a • white &roth by .the fnry of* the 
Winds^ and all hands r were attmmen^id^ 
ott' dec^. .Before the.osder oonld be 
obeped a huge nMuss ti lirater deiioended 
on the ' Wyoming/ sweeping he? dedcs. 
completely. When^-the sailors came 
mahing up from below they found their 
eight comrades who formed the watch, 
lying around on the- deck bleeding and 
insensible* Georgo Butler, one of the 
sailors, had both his .legs broken, and 
another, James Kichards, suffered from. 
a broken leg and dislocated thigh. 
IRichards' ear from torn -from his head 
by. some unknown means* All .the other 
men sustained flight bruises. > During 
the night the steamer was tossed about 
like a cork at the m^rcy of the. waves. 
The engines seemed almost powerless, so 
great was the prespure of sea and. wind, 
and it was ,not until morning that the 
vessel could be fully controlled^ 

PiSASTBES AT SEA.—Captain Davis, 
of the ship ' Tnmountain,' abandoned 
while on a voyage from New York to 
Bremen, makes Ihe following deposi- 
tion: "On the afternoon of February 
12, lat. 43 deg., long. 37 deg, 10 min., 
the ship encountering a hurricane from 
tjie westward^ sprang a leak. The erew 



tried hard by pumping to save the ahip» 
but the water gained on them too 
rapidly. The sea was too high for the 
ship^s boats to be of any use, and signals 
of distress were made. These attracted 
the attention of Captain MitoheU^ of 
the 'Othello,' and caused bun to bear 
down towards the sinking ship. At the 
risk of losing the lives of his own crew, 
he manned a boat, and all the crewr ox 
the * Tiimountain,' eighteen in number, 
were rescued." The * Trimountain ' Tvas 
an American vessel of 1,301 tons re- 
gister, and was laden with a cargo of 
8,000 barrels of petroleum oil. She ^tvas 
thirty years old, but a good ship. 

The Direction of the Bureau Yeritas 
has just published the following statis- 
tics of maritime disasters ' reported 
during the month o^ January, 1880, 
concerning all flags :— Sailing vessels 
reported lost :— 61 English, 17 Ameri- 
can, 10 French, 8 German, 6 Danish, 6 
Norwegian, 6 Italian, 3 Greek, 3 Dutch, 
2 Austrian, 2 Spanish, 2 Portugoese, 1 
Nicaraguan, 1 Bussian, 1 Siamese, 1 
Swedish, 9 of which the nationality is 
nnknown — ^total, 128. In this number 
are included 8 vessels reported missing. 
Steamers reported lost :~5 English, 1 
French — d. In this number is included 
one steamer r^[>orted missing. 

Seamen's Gkievances. — Defutatzon 
' TO LoED Sandow.— Recently, a depu- 
. tation consisting of seamen and others 

• interested in shipping waited upon Lord 
' Sandon, President of the Board of Trade, 

• at the Town Hall, Liverpool, for the pur- 
I pose of laying before him certain 
' grievances. There were present Mr. 

«tames Samuelson, President of the 
: Amalgamated Seamen's Protection So- 
ciety (Liverpool Branch) ; Mr. George 
) Fairchild, chairman of the Executive 
' Committee ; Mr. Dawe«,- secretary ; Mr. 
Tait, treasurer; Messrs. Keile (secre- 
tary, Mersey Shipwrights* Association), 
Grey and Woods (firemen). Farrioker 
(boarding-house keeper), Webinjer, 
Olsen^ and several other seamen. The 
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deputatioa was introdnoed by ICr^ 
Samuelson, who stated that he regretted 
exceedingly that the shortness of the 
notioe had prevented them calling 
together such representatives of the 
shipping trades as they would have de- 
Bired to do ; and more especiaUy he re- 
gfretted the absence of Hr. Bathbone, 
-who was to have accompanied the depu- 
tion, and who took a g^at interest in 
anything connected with the seamen of 
the port The speaker went on to say 
that liord Sandon having written to the 
Seamen's Union that it was his intention 
to bring in a Iferchant Shipping Bill 
last session, and as he was willing to 
hear the views of the seamen of liver- 
pool on the subject, they wished to 
press the following points upon his at- 
tention. They desired that able-bodied 
seamen, boatswains, firemen, ship, 
wiightfl, stewards, and cooks should 
receive certificates of competency from 
the Board of Trade, the chief object of 
requiring this safeguard being to draw 
a proper line of distinction between 
inferior and foreign sailors and compe^ 
tent British seamen. They also wished 
that licenses should be granted to board, 
ing-house keepers so as to afford better 
protection to seamen from crimps, &c. 
Mr. Samuelson further drew his lord- 
ship's attention to the laxity with 
which, he said, accounts were kept be- 
tween captains and seamen, and handed 
him examples for guidance. He stated 
also that great extortion was often prac- 
tised abroad in paying money to seamen 
in the matter of exdumge. The last 
subject he referred to was the question 
of a supply of pure water on long 
voyages, it being the wish of seamen, 
he said, that it should be a sine qua non 
that water condensers should be carried 
on vessels on long voyages. Hr. Charles 
Neile expressed the views of the ship- 
wrights as to certificating the men be- 
longing to that body ; and Mr. Fairchiid 
. urged upon his lordship the desirability 
of granting certificates to sailors in the 
interests of respectable seamen, and of- 
fered to attend upon him in London and 



give him details in jcsgaid to the matters 
under consideration. -^ ]£r. Fargher 
stated that he believed great advantages 
would accrue to sailors if licenses were 
granted to boarding-house keepers ; and 
Kr. George Qrey, fireman, laid some 
facts before his lordship oonoeming the 
loss of the < Borussia,' and pressed for 
the licensing of firemen, as did also Mr« 
Woods, another fireman. — Lord Sandon, 
in replying to the deputation, said that 
the Bill which it was his intention to 
bring forward last session was not 
brought forward in consegnsnoe of the 
obstruction which had been offered to 
business in certain qoarters, but he 
hoped to have an opportunity of bring* 
ing in such a measure this session. He 
expressed great anxiety to fall in with 
the wishes of the seamen present so far 
as was consistent and practicable ; and 
in the course of a brief address, which 
assumed a conversational oharaoter, his 
lordship dealt with each subject whioh 
had been brought before him. He said 
the question of granting certificates, 
although it was a diificuU one, met with 
his hearty sympathy, for he could see 
that the object of the seamen was that 
good- seamen might not be leagued 
together with inferior ones, as th^ were 
by the present system, and that they 
might not thus receive lower wages than 
they were entitled to. He asked the 
deputation to send him a scheme of the 
mode in which th^ wished certificates 
to be earned from the Board of Trade* 
The same request he put in regard to 
the licenses to be granted to boarding- 
house keepers,where he saw considerably 
more difficulty, as it would be giving a 
monopoly to certain men. As to the 
questions of keeping of accounts between 
captains and men, and the supplying of 
pure water on board ship, he said that 
they should have his serious considera- 
tion. The deputation then retired, 
having first thanked his lordship for the 
cordial and business-like manner in 
whioh he received and discussed their 
grievances.-*XH>«rpoo/ Fost^ Feb. 9. 
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Mbbohakt Seaickw.-— Two interna- 
tional conyentions Have recently^ been 
entered into by the English Government 
of interest' and importance to sailors. 
The first Ib an ag^reement between Eng- 
land and France for the mutual relief of 
distressed seamen, and by this under- 
taking it is agreed that if a seaman of 
one of the contracting parties, after 
serving on board a ship of the other 
party, remains behind in a third State 
or in its colonies, or in the colonies of 
that State whose flag the ship carries, 
and he is in an helpless condition in 
consequence of shipwreck or from other 
causes, then the Gk>vemment of that 
State whose flag the ship carries shall 
be bound to support him until he enters 
ship service again or finds other em- 
ployment, or until he arrives in his 
native State or its colonies, or dies. 
This aid, however, is on condition that 
the seaman so situated shall avail him- 
«elf of the first opportunity that offers 
to prove his necessitous condition, and 

^e causes thereof, to the proper officials 

-"Of the State whose support is required, 
and that the destitution is shown to be 
the natural' consequence of the termina- 

:*tlon of his service on board the ship; 
otherwise the liability of the State to 
4ifford relief lapses, and the liability also 
ceases if tiie seaman has deserted, or has 
been turned out of his ship for any 
criminal act, or has left it in conse- 
quence of disability for service through 
Ilness or wounding resulting from his 
own fault. The relief provided for in- 

, pludes maintenance, clothing, medical 
jairtendance, medicine, and travelling ex- 
'^nses are to be paid. This agreement 
.came into operation on the 1st of 

JTanuary this year. The second oonven- 
i tion is between England and Germany, 
-and its object is for the benefit of the 
commerce of the two countries, to faci- 
litate the discovery, apprehension, and 
fsurrender of seamen who desert from 
onerchant vessels of either country. On 
the basis of a full and entire reciprocity 
5t was mutually agreed that if any sea- 
men or apprentices, not being slaves. 



should desert from any ship belonging 
to a subject of either of the contracting 
parties, within any port in the terri- 
tories or in the possessions or colonies 
of the other, the authorities of such port 
shall be boimd to give every assistance 
in their power for the apprehension and 
delivery on board of such deserters on 
application to that effect being made to 
them by the consul of the countrj to 
which iJie ship of the deserter may "be- 
long, or by the deputy representative of 
the consul. These stipulations will not 
apply to subjects of the country where 
the desertion takes place, and the con- 
vention may be terminated by either 
contracting party on giving a year's 
notice. — Liverpool Post, February, 9. 

Thb Aooidkwt to the * Eldobado.' — 
The following letter has been addressed 
to the editor of the Times .-—Sir,— Will 
you kindly insert the following parti- 
culars, which may otherwise pass un- 
noticed, on behalf of myself and fellow 
passengers, who sailed from London on 
Monday, December 1, in the British 
India Steam Navigation Company's 
steamship 'Eldorado,' for India? On 
Wednesday, the 3rd, crossing the Say 
of Biscay, we encountered a terrific 
hurricane and very high sea, which in* 
creased each moment, the ship behaving 
remarkably well. Shortly after mid- 
night a sea swept the upper deck, flood- 
ing the saloon through skylights and 
deadlights. About four on Thuraday 
morning another sea carried away the 
iron cover over the boilers, puttings out 
the fires and shipping a large amount 
of water. The men passengers ^were 
then called to bucket water from the 
boiler and engine rooms. The enginea' 
stopping left the ship helpless, nearly 
every sea breaking over her, amid the 
most fearful confusion. On responding^ 
to the call for volunteers we found the 
crew helpless as far as regards pump- 
ing or clearing the water. I believe I 
am correct in stating that the crew 
consisted of four quartermasters, offi- 
cers, and about sixty Lascars, diese 
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latter deserting and absolutely refusing 
to assist, being only by threats, and in 
some cases more severe measures, in- 
duced to pa9s even empty buckets, 
tlirowing nearly the whole work on the 
passengers. The points I wish to 
to bring into notice are these : — ^We 
had nearly 100 persons on board, ex- 
clusive of the crew. I have it on the 
authority of an officer of the ship that 
she had about a dozen lifebuoys ; these 
proved a great consolation to many in 
our peril. Boats were taken great 
care of, being well secured inboard. 
Pumps, I presume, should be in such 
condition that they could be worked by 
hand in the absence of steam-power. 
Sight of us found it impossible to work 
the *Downton* longer than three- 
minute spells, consequently this had to 
be deserted, partly, perhaps, owing to 
bad weather, but chiefly owing to its 
^reat height and the poor results of 
manual efforts. The second hand> 
pump threw such small quantities that 
it was abandoned, leaving us no re- 
source but buckets. The men passen- 
gers, with few exceptions, worked, 
l»aling, from early oA Wednesday until 
midnight on Friday, many without a 
Ijreak or rest. By Friday morning the 
water in the engine-room was lowered 
4Bufficiently to allow a boiler to start the 
donkey pump, and in a few hours,' the 
.gale having moderated, we started for 
Plymouth, arriving about 2 p.m. on 
Saturday. I would ask, — Should the 
deadlights in the saloon allow the 
water to pour in in torrents, or require 
Che e£Rorts of five men to close them ? 
I saw this number of waiters vainly 
trying to close a saloon deadlight. Does 
any Act of Parliament stipulate that 
passenger ships shall only carry suffi- 
cient buoys for 10 or 12 per cent, of 
their passengers? Is it necessary to 
carry tarpaulin covers (extra or other- 
wise) for all dangerous points, such as 
elcy lights, &c.? Is it customary for a 
crew composed of Lascars to retire to 
their berths in bad weather? If so, 
wliat insurance is charged on ships em- 



ploying such crews ? Would a sail of 
any dimensions be of use to a steamer 
disabled in a gale ? In conclusion, I 
would ask — Is there any provision ma ' ) 
to repay passengers for losses, of clot>.- 
ing or otherwise, sustained in doing the 
work of incompetent crews ? — which in 
this case will amount to several pounds 
to many of us. I may add that the 
officers did all that was possible. — 
Your obedient servant, A Passengeb. — 
London, Dec. 8. 

Thb Moon*s Supposed Inflxtkncb on 
THE Weathbb. — ^There is some excuse 
for people who forget that the world is 
wider than the horizon which bounds 
their vision. If the weather happen to 
change within that horizon, when the 
moon becomes full, they assert, by the 
most natural of human sophisms, that 
the full moon is the cause of the change. 
They make no inquiry whether the 
weather has changed elsewhere, within 
the circuit of other people's horizons. 
They are not aware that, often, the 
weather changes with them, v/^hile a 
couple of hundred leagues away not 
the slightest change has taken place. 
If cognisant of the fact, they ought to 
remember that the moon must shine 
alike for all, and that she could not, by 
the same action exerted on the same 
day, bring unclouded skies and sun- 
shine here, and rain, hail, or snow 
within easy telegraph distance. An 
infallible mode of disproving the sup- 
posed connection between the phases of 
the moon and the changes of the weather 
is to keep a register of both. If such 
a physical connection really exists, the 
discrepancies, purely accidental, will be 
few in number; and the wider the 
range of cases recorded, the smaller 
will be the proportion of disagreements 
compared with the total number of 
cases. In fact, the thing has been 
already done by serious meteorologists, 
who have imdertaken the ungrateful 
task of submitting popular dicta to the 
test of facts. From Serafini*s observa- 
tions at Vigevano, comprising thirty- 
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eight years, ife was ixiferred, ** In eveiy 
case we may conclude, in opposition to 
the Yulgar opinion, that it is vain to 
expect from the quarters of the moon 
any presage of the weather's varia- 
tion." "What the moon evidently 
wants in order to be able to affect the 
weather is heat. Scientists have long 
tried to make the moon's heat-radiation 
sensible, but in vain. Now the illumi- 
nation produced by the full moon is 
only one eight hundred - thousandth 
part of the solar illumination; if we 
take the heat<.radiation to be in the 
same proportion, the moon gives us 
only an imperceptible fraction of 
warmth. Double the amount, multiply 
it ten times, a hundred times, and you 
do not get beyond an imperceptible de- 
gree of heat. How,. then, should the 
moon's heat dissipate the clouds when 
the sun himself cannot always manage 
it ? — London Society, 

Thb Loss OF THB < BoBussu.'--The 
ItaJianbarque * Giacomino, ' Captain Bon- 
if azio, from Aberdeen, which arrived at 
Baltimore on the 3rd of January, landed 
there five passengers and six of the 
crew of the British steamer *■ Borussia,' 
abandoned at sea on the 2nd of Dec. 
They give a more vivid account of the 
abandonment of the steamer than that 
which has already been published. The 
experience of those on board, as de- 
scribed by the survivors, was of the 
most thrilling nature. The first intima- 
tion received that anything was wrong 
was on the morning of December 1, when 
a large leak was discovered in the engine- 
room, which rapidly increased, and the 
water in the hold of the vessel soon be- 
began to accumulate with alarming 
rapidity. The whole of the crew were 
put to the pumps, and were urged on in 
their work by the officers, who appre- 
ciated the danger. The water gradually 
gained on them and soon flooded the 
engine-room, extinguishing the fires and 
stopping the engines. The situation of 
the steamer by this time was critical in 
the eoLtreme. The heavy weather which 



had been prevailing during the day 
gradually increased to a hurricane, and 
by night the sea swept over the decks. 
K. Bosandro Gbnzalez, one of the pas- 
sengers, who says that he was on deck 
the whole time, describes the scene as 
appalling. The steamship was repeatedly 
swept ^from stem to stem by the sea. 
She would rise on the crest of a wave, 
and as their position was revealed to 
them by a vivid flash of lightning, her 
bow could be seen to suddenly drop and 
the hull to plunge into the waves. An 
accident which caused a thrill of horror 
occurred at midnight. The officers of 
the vessel had insisted on the lady pas- 
sengers remaining below decks, which 
they had apparently quietly submitted 
to. At the time named a group of male 
passengers and seamen, who were ding- 
ing in a half .drowned condition to the 
biUwark aft, were horrified to see one of 
the lady passengers appear at the head 
of the stairway leading from the cabin, 
carrying in her arms a child, apparently 
about five years old. The vessel was 
pitching and rolling at a tremendous 
rate, rendering the woman's position 
extremely perilous. Four or five sea- 
men and several passengers, about 15 
men in all, started to her assistance. 
When within a few feet of her the bow 
of the steamship again sank, a great 
volume of water bore down on the 
woman and her rescuers, all of whom 
were borne towards the side of the 
vesseL The next instant the shrieks 
from the entire group rose above the 
roar of the waters as they were swept 
away in the darkness. A desperate 
effort was made by those on board to 
rescue them, but it only resulted in two 
more seamen being swept overboard. 
This was only one of the many heart- 
rending scenes which occurred during 
the night. When daybreak appeared, 
the condition of the ^Borussia' was 
found to be such that arrangements were 
made for abandoning her. By nightfall 
the small boats that had not been de- 
stroyed were got ready and the orew 
and passengers embarked, leaving the 
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veBflel to its fate. Hr, SuUierland, 
seoond engineer, says that the party 
was in the metalUo lifeboat No. 3. 
They got into the boat about 6 on the 
evening of December 2. Lorsen, the 
quartermaster, and Garrity, boatswain's 
mate, took charge alternately in steering 
and managing l^e boat, which was well 
provided with crackers, canned meats* 
and water. After leaving, the gale in- 
creased, and during the nighty which 
was pitch dark, the sea ran very high, 
and the boat drifted at the mercy of the 
wind and waves. On the following day, 
December 3, the gale continued. At 
about 8 o'dock in the afternoon a barque 
was Been about seven or eight miles dis- 
tant, orosslngr the bow of the boat, and 
blankets were raised on oars and other 
signals made to attract attention, but 
she passed on without discovering the 
signals. No other sail was seen on that 
day. When n%ht came on it was still 
blowing fresh from the west with a high 
sea^ but at midnight the wind ceased 
and thesea calmed down. At this time 
they supposed the boat had made about 
120 miles to the eastward, and they were 
steering for Fayal. From nudnight un- 
til daybreak of the morning of the 4th 
the sea continued to calm and the tem- 
perature to moderate. During the entire 
day, the 4th, it was very calm and the 
sea smooth. No sail was seen. The 
party took off their clothes and dried 
them in the sun. A number of sharks 
followed and kept near the boat, and one 
made a rush and struck her violently, 
and they did not leave until one was 
pierced by a boat-hook. The night of 
the 4th closed in with clouds, fog, and a 
heavy mist, and at about midnight a 
fresh \^Tei9xe sprang up and continued 
until daybreak. For the past 24 hours 
they supposed that about 80 miles had 
been made. On the morning of the oth 
the wind blew very hard from the east. 
Their course was changed and the boat 
ran before the wind to the westward, 
and so continued until four o'clock in 
the afternoon, when a sail was discovered 
about eight miles off, bearing directly 



towards their boat. The blankets used 
for sails were lowered, and a signal, 
made of four pocket-handkerchiefs, was 
hoisted on an oar, and the boat pulled 
for the barque. At about 6 o'clock the 
boat was seen by the look-out on the 
barque, which proved to be the * Giaoo- 
mino,' and they were taken on board. 
As the captain of the barque did not 
have room for the lifeboat, in which 
they were saved, it was cast adrift. All 
the rescued men speak in the highest 
praise of the kindness of Captain Boni- 
fajdo, who supplied every one with 
dothiag and other xkeoe88ari^s. 

A SUNBXSLIND BisauB Plundbbex) 
BT FIBA.TBS.— -The following advices, 
have been received at Lloyd's from 
Hong Kong, dated 12th April:— • 
<<< Elizabeth Ofailds,' Bntish barque, 
Gapt. lindbergh, left Hong Kwg 29th 
March with a general cargo.. On the 
evening of the following day, when 
about ten milas from ]li|iendo«a Islaiiidy 
she was boaxded from a junk by about 
forty, all oairying firearms, who drove 
the crew forward and plundered th& 
vessel of the portable valua)>les they 
could find. The approach of a steamer 
alarmed the 'pirates, who then quitted 
the ship with their booty. Before 
the bafque was boarded stinkpots wero 
thrown on her decks from the junk; 
and rifies and revolvers discharged at 
her, but no one was seriously injured. 
The leader of the gang was suspected 
to be a European. Owing to the shipV 
ohsonometer, as well as her sidelights,, 
having been taken away, she had. tp 
abandon the voyage and put back to 
HoD^ JKong, wher^ she arrived on 1st 
ApriL The master states that he docys 
not know whether any or what cargo 
has been abstracted, but that the total* 
value of the articles which he knows to 
have been taken is about 500 dollars, 
H.M.S. 'Moorhen' left on the 17th 
April in search of the pirates, but re- 
turned on the following day without 
success. [The Elizabeth Childs' is a 
barque of 391 tons renter, built at 
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Sunderland in 1870, and is the property 
of Mr. George Cliilds, of Monkwear- 
mouth.l'-Blyth Weekly irew8,2ithMa.y , 
IS79. 

An Adventuboxjs Votaob. — Captain 
George E. Wallace, of the American 
Aip * Edward O'Brien,' was lately pre- 
sented with a silver jug at the meeting 
of the Liyerpool Looid Marine Board in 
acknowledgment of his humanity to a 
shipwrecked crew whom he rescued 
while voyaging from Liverpool to Nor- 
folk, United States. Early on the 
morning of the 10th Octoher last Captain 
Wallace observed two rockets. He 
hove-to till daylight and then discovered 
they had be^ sent up by the water- 
logged ship 'J. P. Wheeler,' Captain 
James M*Cay, bound from St. John's 
lor Londonderry with deals. The captain 
and crew had been obliged to take refuge 
in th« tops. There was a gale of wind 
and the sea running very high. In three 
trips of his boat, which he towed under 
the lee of the * J. P. Wheeler,' Captain 
Wallace rescued the crew; but one 
boatload^was taken on board a steamer 
which hove in sight. The rescued men 
were in a destitute condition, and had 
been forty-eight hours in the tops. As 
far as possible they were provided with 
dothes. Eight days later Captain 
Wallace rescued the captain and crew 
(ten in all) of the American barque 
« Clarence,' from New York for London, 
which he found in a sinking state. As 
Captain Wallace had his wife and family 
en board the ship, besides a full crew 
and two shipwrecked crews, fifty-two 
persons in aU, there was much difficulty 
in accommodating them. To increase 
the inconvenience, the mate of the 
' Clarence ' had his leg broken and the 
steward was laid up with fever. Before 
effecting the rescue Captain Wallace 
had lost most of his provisions during 
heavy weather, so that he had to put all 
onboard on short allowance. Captain 
Wallace also assisted another vessel, and 
supplied her with water. 



Shipweeokbi) Cbews.— To the Editor 
of the Tamiouth Independent. Sir, — ^In 
your journal of last week it was re- 
ported that the crew of the smack * Try,' 
wrecked on Hasbro* Sand, were for- 
warded here by the Rev. W. Green, hon. 
secretary of the Royal National Life- 
boat Institution. This is, I think, an 
error, as they, and indeed all ship 
wrecked seamen, including the large 
number recently landed here, were for- 
warded by that excellent Institution» 
the Shipwbecksd Fishebicenand Hau- 
NBBS* SooiBTT. By kindly inserting 
this you will oblige, Sir, your truly, 
G. T. Watson, Hon. Agent, S.P.M.B. 

Teleo&aus received at Lloyd's, Ist 
Harch, state that the ' VingorJa,' 
steamer, had been lost through spzing- 
ing a leak in 'the main hold when 70 
miles north of Bombay, and sank. Of 
the crew, the second and third officers 
and all the natives were saved ; the 
others were drowned. Of the pas- 
sengers, seven second class and 52 deck 
passengers were drowned; eight first, 
two second, and 39 deck paseengers were 
saved. A later telegram reports that 
the captain, chief officer, clerk, three 
engineers, and 62 native passengers 
were drowned. The saloon passengers 
were saved. The * Vingorla,' which was 
bound from Bombay to Kurrachee, was 
built at Greenock in 1875, and was an 
iron screw of 678 tons gross, classed 100 
Al. 

Thb master of the ship 'Brodie 
Castle,' recently arrived at Valencia, 
reports a circumstance almost, if not 
quite, unprecedented at the time of year 
at which it occurred. On his voyage 
from San EranciscJo, when in the direct 
track of the Ealldand Islands, he reports 
having fallen in with eight icebergs, 
the presence of which, in his opinion, 
may account for more than one ship 
now reported missing, as masters would 
not think of keeping a special *' look 
out " for them at night until the season 
became more advanced. 
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Trb Habdsbxfs ov AvBiOAir Tbatel. 

— Tet we oould have well parted with a 
large stock of tea, ooffee, and sugar in 
order to obtain a pair of shoes apiece. 
Though I had kept one pair of worn-out 
shoes by me, mj last new pair had been 
put on in the jungles of doleful TJregga, 
and now six weeks rough wear oyer the 
gritty iron and clink-stone, trap, and 
granite blocks along the river had 
ground through soles and uppers, until 
I began to feel anxious. As for Frank, 
he had been wearing sandals made out 
of my leather portmanteaus, and slippers 
out of our gutta-percha pontoon ; but 
climbing oyer therocks and rugged steeps 
wore them to tatters in such quick suc- 
cession that it was with the utmost 
difficulty that I was enabled, by appeal- 
ing to the pride of the white man, to 
induce him to persevere in the manu- 
facture of sandals for his own use. 
Frequently, on suddenly arriving in 
camp fn»n my wearying labours, I 
would discover him with naked feet, 
and would reprove him for shamelessly 
exposing his white feet to the vulgar 
gaze of the aborigines! In Europe 
this would not be considered indelicate, 
but in barbarous Africa the feet should 
be covered as much as the body ; for 
there is a small modicum of superiority 
shown even in clothing the feet. Not 
only on moral g^nnds did I urge him 
to cover his feet, but also for lus own 
comfort and health ; for the great cata- 
ract gorge and tableland above it, 
besides abounding in ants, mosquitoes, 
and vermin, are Infested with three dan- 
gerous insects, which prey on the lower 
limbs of man — the "jigga** from Brazil, 
the guinea- worm, and entozoon, which, 
depositing its eggs in the muscles, pro- 
duces a number of short, fat worms and 
severe tumoi^s. I also discovered from 
the examples in my camp, that the least 
abrasion of the skin was likely, if not 
covered, to result in an ulcer. My own 
person testified to this, for an injury to 
the thumb of my left hand, injured by 
a fallen the rooks at Gamfwes, had culmi- 
nated in a painful wound, which I daily 



cauterised ; but though bathed, burned, 
plastered, and bandaged twice a day, 
I had been at this time a sufferer for 
over a month. At this period we were 
all extremely liable to disease, for our 
system was impoverished. Four of my 
people suflTered from chronic dysentery 
and eight from large and painful 
ulcers ; the itch disease was rabid-— 
about a dozen of the men were fearful 
objects of its virulence, though they 
were not incapacitated from duty — ^andl 
there were two victims of a low fever 
which no medicine seemed to relieve. 
In the absence of positive kno^edge as 
to how long we might be toiling in the 
cataracts, we were all compelled to be 
extremely economical. Gk)at and pig^ 
meat were such luxuries that we declined 
to think of them as being possible with ' 
our means ; tea, coffee, sugar, sardines, 
were fast receding into the memory, 
land of past pleasures, and chickens had 
reached such prices that they were rare 
in our camp. We possessed one ram 
from far Uregga, and Mirambo, the 
black riding-ass — the other two asses 
had died a few weeks before— but we 
should have deserved the name of oaoni- 
bals had we dared to think of sacrificing 
the pets of the oamp. Therefore by the 
will of the gods, contentment had to be 
found in boiled *< duff," or cold cassava 
bread, g^und-nuts, or pea-nuts, yams, 
and green bananas. To make such strange 
food palatable was an art that we pos- 
sessed in a higher degree than our poor 
comrades. They were supplied with 
the same materials as we ourselves, but 
the preparation was • different. My 
dark followers simply ^dried their oas- 
sava, and then, pounding it, made the 
meal into porridge. Ground-nuts they 
threw into the ashes, and when suffi- 
ciently baked, ate them like hungry 
men. For me such food was too crude : 
besides, my stomach, called to sustain a 
brain and body strained to the utmost 
by responsibilities, required that some 
civility should be shown to it. Keces- 
sity roused my faculties, and a jaded 
stomach goaded my inventive powers 1^ 
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a high pitoh. I called my faithful cook, 
told him to olean and wash mortar 
and pestle for the preparation of a 
<< high art'* diah» Frank approached 
aUo to receire instmction, so that in my 
ahsenoe he nught remind Marzouk, the 
cook, of each particular. First we 
rinsed in clear cold hrook-water from 
the ravines some choice cassava or 
maoloo tops, and these were placed in 
the water to be bruised, llarzouk 
understood this part rery well, and soon 
pofmded them to a consistency of a 
green porridge. To this I then added 
fiffy shelled nuts of the Araehia hypogaa^ 
three small specimens of the Dioaeorea 
aUta boiled and sliced cold, a table- 
spoonful of oil extracted from the 
Araehia hypog^ai a tablespoonful of 
wine of the Jfilaia Ouineenaia, a little 



salt, and sufficient powdered capsicam. 
This imposing and admirable mixtbre 
was pounded together, fried, and 
brought into the tent, along 'with, 
toasted cassava pudding, hot and 
steaming, on the only Delft plate we 
possessed. Within a few minutes onr 
breakfast was spread out on the 
medicine-chest whicn served me for a 
table, and at once a keen appetite was 
inspired by the grateful smell of my 
artful compound.' After invoking a short 
blessing, Frank and I lejoiced our aouls 
and stomachs with the savoury znoss, 
and flattered eui^lves that, thoug-h 
British paupers and Sing-Sing convicts 
might fare better, perhaps thankful 
content crowned our hermit repast. — 
Through the Dark Continent. By iT. JT. 
Stanley, 



COLLECTIONS, LEGACIES, MEETINGS, SERMONS, &c. 

IPor the Shipwreeked WmiHera* Society. 



Abb&diskn. — ^Proceeds of Ser- 
mon in Mariners' Church 
bytheRcv.Br, liongmuir £17 

Abklow. — Collection after 
Sermon in Arklow Cong. 
Church 2 1110 

Banff.— Proceeds of Annual 
Soir6e 1 10 

BbVWIGE - UPOH - TwiMu>.— 
Donation from Ccmunittee 

. of the. Amateur. Musical 
and Dramatic Entertain- 
ment ^i...... 2 

BLA3CBHXY. — CoUoo^tion in 
lianghamChurch, after ser- , 
monbyBev. J. M. Randall 3 16 

Boston.—- Collected in box at 
Mr. A. H. Bead's Office. .10 

Chbpstow. — Share of Offer- 
tory in Caldicot Church. 
Bev.E. T.Williams .... 2 

Ohubob Lawfobd. — Cong. 
Collection aftw sermon by 
Bev. D. Wanohope 4 15 9 

^Qohbook. — ^Proceeds of Lec- 
ture by Professor Wilson 5 



HoPBXAN, K.B.^<Collection 

at Prayer Meeting, per 

Bev. George Cassie I 6 

Lbbwiok. — Collectio(nfa.U.P. 

Church after sennon by 

Bev. A. Macfarlane. 119 

LivEBPOOL. — ^Box at Simp- 

Bon's Befreshment Booms 
• on the Princess Landing 

Stage 12 

London. —Her MostGracious 

Majesty ihe Qneen (Ann.) 25 
Worshipful Co. of Saddlers 21 

Mrs. B. Wood 20 

Hugh McKay, Esq 100 

Alliance Marine Assurance 

Society 25 

(Jeorge Sturge, Esq 21 

Trustees of the late Wm. 

Thomgate, Esq., per 

Messrs. Churcher & Martin 

(Annual) 70 

Collected in box on board 

the ' DeoapoHs,' per Capt. 

Almond i 4 2 
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Ditto ' Dunrobin Castle/ per 

Capt. Winchester 219 

Ditto *Walmer Castle,' per 

Capt. Young; 4 3 

Ditto 'Warwick Castle/ per 

Capt.Webster 1 16 3 

Ditto * Balmoral Casfle,' per 

Capt. Jones 5 

Ditto 'Edinburgh Castle/ 

per Capt. Jefferies 4 8 

Ditto 'Alsatia/ per Capt. 

Craig 4 6 

Ditto * Chimborazo/ per 

Capt. Le French 12 1 

Ditto 'Hajokow/ per Capt. 

Lyming^n 114 6 

Ditto 'Australia/ per Capt. 

Ward 14 

Ditto B.H. 'Edinburgh 

Castle/ per Capt. Duncan 6 * 9 
Ditto Mercantile Marine 

Office, Tower-hill 11 3 

Ditto Mercantile Marine 

Office, Poplar ^..•... 15 

Ditto Meesis. Spenoe and 

Baker 8 

The following Legacies hare been 
announced or reoelyed :— 

Mrs. Sarah Ann Dillwyn.. £19 19 

The Hon. Mrs. Henrietta 
Mabel Broadhurst. Pro- 
ceeds of Sale of Water 
Colour Drawings 

Hiss Caroline Eield 10 

John Pnxdie, Esq 100 



Miss Sarah Deighton, Kew 
Three per Cents. Stock.. 5,400 

Cecil C. Colvin, Esq 500 

Alexander Boetefeur, Esq. 4,010 3 1 

Mr8.M.M. Clubley 94 12 

Miss Isabella Douglas .... 19 19 

Miss R. H. Comwell 19 19 

NoTTiNQHAM.— Box at Aqua- 
tic Club 3 7 

Nottingham Rowing Club.. 2 6 

Mrs. Hart 2 7 

Public Baths 5 3 

Pbtbbhbad. — Share of pro- 
ceeds of entertainment, per 

Mr. Mennies '3 5 

Pltmouth. — Proceeds of 
Offertory at the Children*s 
Service, after sermon by 
the Rev. W. St. Aubyn, 

of Stoke Damerst 17 7 

PoBTSOT. —Proceeds of Sai- 
lors* Conversazione 3 

RiPON. — Donation of Mrs. 
Rawson, per Lt. Fletcher, 

R-N., Hon. Agent 30 

Stsoiotess. — Collection in 
XJJ*. Church, after sermon 
by Rev. Thomas Kirkwood 4 2 
WEf3T0N-suPBB-MAEB. — Col- 
lection at Trinity Church, 
after sermon by Rev. W. 

Hunt (Life Gov.) 15 3 9 

Yabmoxtth. — ^Proceeds of ser- 
mon in St» Nicholas Church, 
by the Rev. G-eo. Venables 
(LifeGov) 13 14 3 



REWARDS FOR SAVING LIFE AT SEA. 



The following rewards have been granted 
by the Shifwsecked Mabinebs' Sooiett 
during the past quarter : — 

March 5.^-Captain the Hon. Erancis 
Maude, R.N.,yice-President in the chair. 

The Secretary drew the attention of 
the Committee to the gallant conduct of 
Captain the Hon. E. R.FremanUe,R.N., 
C.B., C.M.G., of the » Invincible,* who 
during the recent passage of that ship 
from Alexandria to Aboukir Bay, and 



when she was steaming along at about 
six knots an hour, jumped overboard as 
he stood— cap, coat, boots, &c., and 
strained every nerve in his attempt to 
save the life of a man who had fallen 
from the vessel. When he reached the 
spot where the man was last seen, his 
rescuer found him already some distance 
under water; having brought him to 
the surface, heavily weighted as he was, 
he felt much exhausted, and had some 
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difficulty in keeping the man's head 
above water, till Sub-Lieut. Charles H. 
H. Moore and Cunmngham, black- 
smith's mate, jumped overboard to the 
assistance of both,and the boats arriving, 
all were brought saf elj on board. After 
warmly euldglBing the gallantry dis- 
played, it was proposed from the chair, 
seconded by Admiral Sir Claude Buckle, 
K.C.B., and unanimously agreed that, 
subject to the approval of the Lords of 
ihe Admiralty, the gold medal of the 
Society should be presented to Captain 
Eremantle, and silver medals to Sub- 
Lieut. ])Ioore and blacksmith's mate 
Cunningham, for their self-devotion in 
the cause of humanity on this occasion. 

Harch 12. — ^Captain the Hon. Francis 
Maude, B.K., Vice-President, in the 
ohair. 

The Secretary brought before the 
notice of the Committee the following 
case of saving life : — ^It appeared that 
Captain Sargent, of the ss. 'Gertrude,* 
picked up in the Gulf of Aden a boat 
containing eight men, a seaman, and a 
child, all Arabs. When sighted by the 
' Gertrude ' their boat was in a sinking 
condition ; and although Capt. Sargent 
had his lifeboat manned with all speed 
and pulled to the rescue, the frail craft 



foundered before he could reach her, the 
poor creatures being thrown struggling 
into the sea. By dint of strenuoua 
exertions, however, they were rescued, 
with the exception of one man, but the 
nine survivors were in the most pitiable 
state of exhaustion^ and explained that 
twelve days ago the vessel that they 
were on board of went down, and that 
they were the sole survivors out of 
thirty. For six days prior to theic 
rescue they had been without food. 
The name of the lost vessel is hot given. 
The wants of the sufferers were attended 
to with the utmost humanity, and they 
expressed the deepest gfratitude for the 
salvation of their lives ; and the account 
they g«ve of what they endured in these 
terrible twelve days is, Capt. Sargent 
writes, perfectly heartrending. The 
'Q«rtrude' readied Bombay, whither 
she was bound, on the 14th ult., and 
there landed the unfortunate wrecked 
Arabs. A few years ago Capt. Sargent 
was rewarded by the Board of Trade for 
a similar rescue on the southern coast 
of Afiica. It was proposed £rom tbe 
ohair and carried unanimously, that tbe 
framed testimonial of the Society should 
be presented to Captain Sargent, for his 
humane conduct on this oocasion. 



EEWAEDS FOR SAVING LIFE ON THE COASTS. 



Thb following are the rewards granted 
by the Royal National Lifeboat Institu- 
tion during the past three months :— 

January 1. — Mr. Thomas Chapman, 
F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting 
having been read, the thanks of the Insti- 
tution,inscribedon veUum, were presented 
to Mr.Dennis Connor, chief officer of Her 
Majesty's coastguard at Bosslare, Ire- 
land, in acknowledgment of his zealous 
and valuable co-operation on the occa- 
sion of the Camsore Lifeboat going 
out on service on the 28th ult. , when he 
formed one of the crew of the boat. On 
a subsequent occasion the samo lifeboat 



was the means of saving the crew of 12 
men and a pilot from the barque 
'Cheverine,' of Havre, which had 
stranded on Churohtown Bay, in a 
strong wind and heavy sea, the rocket 
apparatus having previously been unable 
to effect a communication with the ship. 
The Caister Lifeboat, under perilous 
circumstances, saved the crew of eight 
men from the brig < Bival,' of Blyth, 
which was wrecked pn the Cross Sands 
in a very heavy sea. The North Deal 
Lifeboat alsoperformed*a g^allant service 
in the rescue of 19 men from the ship 
* Leda,' of Bremen, which had gone on 
the Goodwin Sands during a gale of wind 
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from the souUi-wefet. Sd heavy waft the 
sea mzming on the Sanda at the tune, 
that the men had muoh. difficulty in pre- 
venting themselves from being wadied 
out of the boat. The silver medal of 
the InstitatLon was voted to Lord Bun- 
more and £6 to three fishermen, who 
put off with him in an open boat and 
proceded at one o'dock in the mominigf 
a distance of 11 nules, through a very 
heavy sea, to the rescue of the passen- 
gers and crew of the yaoht 'Astarte,* 
who had taken refuge on a small island 
in the Sound of Harris, during a south- 
westerly gale on September 22. The long 
and valuable services of the coxswains of 
the lif eboatg at Margate and Newbiggin 
(Northumberland), on their retirement 
from duty, were also additionally ao- • 
knowledged by the Institutioii. 

February 2.>^Mr. Thomas Ghapmian, . 
F.E.S.,V.P., in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting 
living been read, the gold medal of the 
Institution was voted to Mr. William P. 
Gubitt, juxuor^ in admowledgment of his 
very brave oonduct in plnpging into the 
sea from the Baoton lifeboat in the midst 
of a heavy surf, after the upsetting of 
that boat, and cutting a' rope which had 
entangled her rudder. By thiJsi- /means 
she was released from a |wrik>Qs position 
and enabled to reach the shore in safety 
with those on board her. Bewards 
amounting to JS126 were grant^ to the 
crews of different lifeboats for various 
wrvioes performed during the past 
mouth. The Bamsgate Harbour Life- 
boat and StesjDier had gone to the 
aasistance of the brigantine 'Black 
Diamond,' of Ghiemsey, which had 
stranded on the Gk)odwin Sands. Every 
effort was maie for upwards of 24 hours 
to extoeate ben Irom her perilous posi* 
tion, but without success, and at last, 
when she had 6 feet oi water in her 
hold, the master, and crew of five men 
^ to take refuge in the lifeboat. They 
yore safely landed, and the next mom- 
^? their vessel was foimd to have be- 
^nae a total wreck on the sands. The 
Caister lifeboat was fortunately instru- 



mental in TGBcvdag the sfceameir^Ajncoti' 
of Wesfe Hardepeol, and her crew from 
a position of much peril in the midst of 
very heavy breakers on the Middle Gross , 
Sand. The Kew Quay and Aberayron 
lifeboat rendered assistance to the 
distressed barque 'Pacific,' of Swansea, 
and the Bedcar lifeboat rescued the 
crew of two men of the fiishing smack 
* Temperance Star,' and bzooght their 
boat safely ashore during a strong gale 
from the north-north-east and a rough 
ma. Bewards were granted to crews of 
shoreboats for saving life from wxeoks 
on our coast. 

March 4.~His Qraoe ihe Diike of' 
Northumberland, President of the* In* 
stitution, in the chair. 

The Committee expressed their deep * 
sorrow at the reoent lamentable accident \ 
to the ArdroBsan lifeboat while engaged ' 
in the rescue of the crew of the barque ' 
'Matada HilUard,' of Yarmouth, KS., 
which was Wrecked on the rocks at the 
south end of Horse Island, in a severe 
gale of wind and heavy sea. The sum 
of £300 was voted in aid of the local 
subsoxiption for the relief of the families 
of the two drowned lifeboat men. The 
silver medal of the Institution was pre- 
sented to Mr. Bobert Bickerstaffe, cox- 
swain of the Blac]cpo(d lifeboat, and 
double the ordinary reward to the boat's 
crew, in acknowledgment of their brave 
and determined services in rescuing, at 
considerable risk of life, *fbur of the 
crew of the brigantine < Bessie Jones,' 
of Fleetwood, which had sunk on Salt- ' 
house Bank. Bewards amounting 'to 
£330 were also granted to the crews of 
other lif eboats for many noble services 
performed during the late tempestuous 
weather. A suitable testimonial was 
ordered to be presenjbed to Edward Tup- 
man, late coxswain of the Exmouth 
lifeboat, in acknowledgment of his long 
and valuable services in that capacity. 
A reward of £9 was voted to some fisher- 
men at Blackrock, Ireland, for rescuing 
crews. Other rewards were also granted 
to the crews of different shoreboats for 
saving life from wrecks on our coasts. * 
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BELIEF TO FISHERMEN AND MARINERS, THEIR 
WIDOWS, ORPHANS, &c. 



Leave thy fatherless children. I will preserve them alive ; and let 

THY WIDOWS TRUST IN ME."-iJEREMIAH XUX. 11. 



IM 2 12 

2 F 3 10 

1 MM, 2 FB, 2 

AP 13 2 

1 F 3 

IM 3 

IM 1 15 

1M,1MM,2F, 

lVf,10,lAP 20 10 

IPB 5 

1M,15F,1W, 

4 83 14 

1 F 1 5 

2M, XF 10 

6M 16 7 

1 MM, 1 W, 2 

0,1 AP 16 17 

1 MM, 1 W ... 11 15 
1 A 2 15 



6 London, 

9 Aberdeen. 
Aherysticith, 
Aldehurgh, 
AUoa, 
AmUwch, 
6 Anstruther. 
6 Arbroath, 
Appledore. 
6 Ardrossan, 
Arklow, 
Banff. 
6 Barloehan, 
6Bwrra. 
Bwrrow, 
Belfast, 
Benbecula, 
Benoick-on- 

Tweed, 
9 Bideford, 
BlaJceney, 
Blyth, 
6 Boscastle. 
Brae, 

6 Bridgwater, 
Bridport. 
BrighUvngsea, 
Bristol. 

Britohomh, 
BroadstoM'S, 

Buckie. 
B. Salterton. 
Burravoe. 
6 Cardiff, 

6 OoA'digaM, 
Qamofrvon* 
Cockenzie, 



StatemefU qflUh^tforded by thf '< Shipwrecked Mcurinen^ Soeievy " U Ftshemen 
and Mcuriners, to aseist to restore their Boats or Clothes, aoid to the Widows, Orptyint 
and Aged ParenU of the Drowned, ifc between the Ist December, 1879, and 29«fc 
February, 1880. 

Korts.— In tliA foaowing tables M stands for mariner, whether of Uie Boyal Navy, Transport. 
or Kerohant Benrioe; IOC master mariner ; A apinrentioe : F fisherman; PB pUot and boat- 
man: W widow; O orphan; AP aged parenL The figures following signiiy the amount of 
relief, and Agency where it was giyen. 

£ s. d. I £ 8. d 

81 M, 4 MM, 6 
W,70,2AP177 12 

25 F, 10 FB, 3 
W,9 71 12 

IM, IMM ... 6 

IM 8 

1W,20 4 10 

IW XI 6 

1F,1W,10... 8 2 
6W, 2 W, 2 29 2 

IM, 1 W 20 5 

IMM 2 2 

IF 4 

1W,2 0, 2AP15 5 
IMM, lA 13 17 

26 F, IPB 89 8 

IMM 4 10 

2M, IW 16 10 

1 F 4 15 

2AP 4 5 

1 M, 1 W, 8 31 3 
1 MM, 1 W ... 12 10 
IMIW 9 15 



IM 4 7 

IM 2 7 

IM, 14F,2W, 

4 46 16 

IW, 6 15 

1W,5 0, lAP 28 3 
3 F, 2 W, 4 O 24 7 

1 W,3 17 1 

IM 3 13 

21PB,1W,40 27 

1F,1AP 6 5 

1 M, 1 MM ... 4 15 

2M,2W 18 

1 M, 1 W, 2 O 24 5 
2AP 4 

I F 1 10 

IW 7 5 

1W,20 10 10 

1M,1W 20 7 

6 F, 1 W, 6 O 20 19 
2M,1MM,2F, 

1W,20,2AP29 17 

IM 1 

8 F, 1 W, 1 AP 36 5 
IMM, lAP... 7 7 
IMM, IPB, IW 10 2 

8F, 2W 20 17 

IW, 5 17 8 

IM, IW 20 15 

8M, IMM 12 17 

2M 4 10 

IW, 2 11 12 

IM, 10 8 18 

IM 3 16 

IM, IMM, 5F 

1 W, 5 O ... 21 14 
7M, IMM, IF 

1 W, 1 AP... 40 12 
2AP 7 

II M, 7 MM, 

IW 88 15 

1 F 4 

1W,20 11 5 



6 Colchester, 
6 Cowway. 

Cove Bay. 
Cowes, 
9 Crouch Biiwr. 
6 Cullen, 
3 Dartmouth. 
6 Dawlish. 
11 DeaZ, 
Dirhas Cross. 
ODoncaster, 
Dover. 
ODwndee, 
DwMrossness. 
SaMowme. 
EUe. 
Smsworih, 
eEwmouth, 
OJByemouth. 

6 Falnwvih. 
Faversharn, 
Filey. 
6 Fishgua/rd, 
6 Frawil^' 
6 Fraserburgh- 
9 Garmowth. 
OGerroMS. 
eOlasgovf. 
Cools, 
6 (JransfemowtA. 
9 Qraoesend. 
OQreenoclh 

9 Qrimsby. 

6G^errwcy. 
Harringtoi^ 

Hturtlepooi 
Harwich. 
HasHngs* 
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£ 8. 

1 M, 1 F, 1 W 20 9 

1 F 2 

7 M, 4 W. 10 O 85 10 

2 M, 1 MM, 1 

PB, 1W,60 81 2 
4 M, 2 MM, 1 

W, 2 "82 2 

1M,1 W 6 7 

1 4 7 

1 W,3 5 13 

2 W, 10 14 10 

12M,1F, 6W, 

18 0,4AP...116 10 

11 M,8W, 140109 3 

1MM,1W 12 

1 F 8 2 

3M,2F,2W,10 36 1 

1 MM 4 7 

7M,2MM,2F, 

2W, 4 ... 47 17 

2 W, 8 13 11 

1 W, 2AP 13 5 

XMM,1W,30 20 17 
4H,lMM,rW 29 2 

1 M, 1 W, 6 O 8 6 
IM, IF 20 

2 W,2 22 16 

2M,1MM,4F, 

2W,10 ... 24 8 

1 F 2 

8M 6 7 

IMM 3 16 

2M,1MM,1AF14 7 

1 MM 4 

2H,2MM,1W, 

5 14 13 

1 M, 1 MM ... 8 17 
25 M, 2 MM, 3 

PB, 14 W. 

23 O 217 4 

IM 3 15 

2F, IPB 3 12 

IM, 2AP 9 10 

1 W 15 10 

4M,2MM,1W, 

2 25 7 

6 M, 1 W, 1 O 12 12 
6M,1MM,5W, 

3 80 2 

1 MM 3 

IM 4 12 

1W,20 6 

2M, IMM 10 15 



d. 

Hillmiek. 
Hoylake, 
OHuU. 

BlfVMmsss, 

Iptwieh, 
6 Jersey, 
6 S^irkcaldy, 
9 Knottingtey. 
Leith. 

LeruneJc 
9 lA/oerpool, 
Llanelly, 
6 LoBeiemouth. 
6 Lowestqft. 
6 Lymnouth, 

6 Lynn, 
3 Lytham. 
Macduff. 
6 Mafyjport, 
^ Middieshoro', 
Milford, 
Minehead, 
3 Kt^tley. 

9 MonVrose, 
Moeebcmk, 
6 Newhurgh{A), 
NewhwghlF), 
6 Newcastle. 
Newport (M), 

9 New QuaAf(C). 
6 NewQuay{W) 



11 N. SMeUs, 
N.Stmderland 
N, Uist, 
Orford. 
Pa/rkgate, 

6 Peterhead. 
6 PloiikUm. 

6 Plymouth. 
Pohperro. 
6 PoVruan, 
Port Dinorwic. 
Portmllasn, 



1MM,1W,20 9 2 
IW 8 10 

1 M, 1 MM, 2 

W, 12 85 17 

2M 6 5 

2AP 6 

10, IW 4 1 

2 M, 8 W, 8 0, 
4AP 49 18 

1 MM 2 15 

IW 10 6 

IF, lAP 6 5 

IW, 2 6 6 

IM 2 5 

IMM, IF, 2 W 18 15 

12 PB 9 7 

IM, 1MM,1W 16 7 
8 W, 5 O, 2 AP 47 6 

1 F 1 10 

1 W 8 15 

35 M, 3 MM, 16 

W,370,4AP815 4 

2AP 4 6 

1 AP 3 5 

1 W 12 5 

1 MM : 4 16 

2 W 11 10 

IM. 2 16 

2F 3 15 

48M,7MM,14 

W,9 ......298 9 

1 M, 1 W, 2 10 12 

1 M, 1 W, 4 17 6 

IF 2 6 

IM 2 7 

IW 9 16 

2M 6 10 

IM, IMM ... 4 17 

IMM 5 15 

1MM,1W, 10 11 6 

2 F '4 4 

1M,1MM,2F, 

4W,60 ... 61 2 

2W 17 10 

1 MM 2 17 

3M,1W 17 16 

IMM, IF 6 1 

2M 8 6 

1 F 4 5 

IW 9 10 

1 MM, 1 W ... 16 10 

2M 7 

2M,3F,2W,10 40 6 



d. 

6 Porimadoc. 

Portmahomack 

6 Portsmouth. 
OPort WiUiam. 
Pwllheli. 
8 Bamsgate. 

Beau)ick. 
Rn,HoocCsBa/y 
Hochester. 
RotHsay* 
BiWrgr1^$Hope 
Sandvnch. 
Scarborough, 
6 Bcilly. 
6 Seaham. 

3 8horeham. 
Sidws(yuith* 
OSolva. 

^SJShMldei 
Southa/mpUm. 
Southmld.' 
Staithes, 
Siffkey^-irelU 
Stockton, 
8tonehav97f^ 
Storonioay. 

6 8imderland, 
o BwQ/nsea. 
OTeignmrOuth, 
T(^hanti, > 
6 Torquduy. 
Trv/ro. 
OVoe. 

6 Wa/rkworih: 
Watchet, . 
WeyTMmth. . 
Whtblswy. 

eWliitby. 
WhitehOAfki. 
6 Wlwthdm. < 
Whitstahle. 

4 Wick. 

WiclsUm. 
Wvnterton. 
Wisbech. 
Wivenhoe, 
Woodbfidge. 
3 Ta/rmouth, 



Summary op Eblief dueing the past Quaetke. — Widows, 1,449 ; Orphans, 2,0^9 ; 
Aged Parents, 46; Master Mariners, 73; Mariners and Apprentices, 312$ Fisher- 
men, 147; Pilots and Boatmen, 63; Shipwrecked persons — Subsoribers, 851 
and ^on-Snbsoribers, 485; in all, 4,935 persons relieved, at an expense, In- 
clusiye of that in the snoceeding tables, oi £9,660 9s. Sd. 
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EBLDSP TO SHIPWRECKED CREWS. 



" There is sorrow on the SEA."'*-jBfieMiAH xlix^ ss. 



The Crews of the following Vessels, wrecked on various parts of the Coast 
or foundered at sea, have been boarded, lodged, clothed, and forwarded to 
their homes by the Secretary at the Central Office and Honorary Agents oj 
the "Shipwreokad Mariners' Society," between the 1st December, 1879, 
and 29l/i' February, 1880. 



TeMfill Mmae. 


Port. 


pt reUef . , 


Ventel's None. 


Port. 


Amount 
ofBeUef. 


AlveHon... *♦, 


Hftrtlepool 

Wells, Norfolk 

Bnstol 

Goole 

Caniarvon 

Hartlepool 

Liverpool 

Belfast 

Goole 

Hartlepool 

IS. Shields 

London 

Liverpool 

London 

IlMrwioh 

St. Johns 

, Guernsey 

Liverpool 

Liveroool 

London 
New York 
Sunderland 
Sunderland 
Penzance 
Aberdeen 
Liverpool 
Guernsey 


£ s. a. 

8 2 
015 

10 

1 10 
1 16 

1 16, 6 
8 6 
16 

5 6 
2^ 10 , 

2 10 

6 10 
12, 
17 

7 17 e 
2 8 
4 18 a 
4 16 
2 10, 6 

6 7 6 
1216 

17 

8 10 
10 
8 

22 6 9 

12 6 

20 6 

.870 

7 IS 


Constance 


HarOepool 

Nawcastl& 
Dublin 
Ipswich 

N.SUelds 

Goole 
Guernsey 

Glasgow 

Guernsey 
Norway 

N. Shiells 
Sunderland 
Nova Scotia 

London 

Sunderland 

London 

Dublin 

Padstow 

Swansea 

Arbroath 

Snnderiand 

Portsmouth 

Bye 


£.a.d. 
6 6 


Albion .„..„.,„.«, 

Ann ,,, 


Devonshire «,... 

B. J. Harland 


8 
2 16 


Alert 


Emblehope 


71ft 


Ajso ^ -, 

^i. McKenzie ..;... 


Echo , 

Ellen ,....„.... 

Emerald 


3 6 

2 11 
8 10 




. Bditha 


6 4 


Aicaao* *,.. . 


EstaUa. .... 

Emerald 

EUzabeth 


5 


A«>ion!'. '...,....,.!! 

Anemone , 


7 
16 


Ann 


-RKlrh#n1r 


1 18 6 


jSmM 


Echo 


8 15 


Annie Mark ..„ ^ 

Albion 


FJS^rickViiiiam*!;'. 
Freden 


4 4 6 
It 


Alert 


Stock PHnoe .:, ^.. 


Fisher 


18 




Ghidiolus 


18 6 


*Bengore .....^ «.. 


Gazelle 


4 4 




Galetta 


4 7 


Casilewood 


Heimdall . ... j . . 
Hawk ! '.*...* 


2 6 
8 11 6 


Capiilla •..*....**... 

Caufomia 


Hero 


14 6 


Henry Ismay 


e 6 


fChowdean 


Hesperus ...... ..!. .... 


18 


^•anthes ....«» 


Hero 


6 


Cordelia .., 


Improvement 


4 10 6 


Clam Iiovisa ,,...,..,„, 


IsabeUa 


1 14 9 


Johnson 


16 


Carcaine Salntyi 


Jane Hoad 


6 14 S 



* Six of the crew of the ' Benjcore ' (i), of Liver^ 
pool, from Fensrth for Gibraltar, were landed at 
Mer 80th JanttSry by the ' Pahnerston' (tus) , their 
vessel hairing sprang a<leak and foonderei in) the 
Bagr of Biscay on the SSrd January. The men, after 
bemg fifteen nours in the boat, were picked up by 
the brig-Andeat Promise, of ' Sunderland,' Brown, 
from Ocan foe Seotland, and transferred by he; to 
the ' Palmenton.' The remainder of the crew, 18 
in number, were drowned, inclndine captain. 

t-Thit barque, from Villa Real for Sunderland 
(mineral), iprans a leak snd foundered 29th Novem- 
ber, off Capf Jnnifterre; master and one mna 
drowned, remainder of the crew brought to Cadiz 
br the Bossian batque * Reeina,' Haeklin, from 
Helsingfors, arrived at Cadiz the 7th December. 

t The Scarfskerry Agent reports, February Srd, 
1860^: This crew . was picked up by the barque 
' Sammer Le^,' of Liverpool, from Callao for Leith, 
and landed here ', there was onljr three days' pro- 
visions on board. The * Colonial Empire' ea- 
eomitere4ra terrific gale on 28tl»- January, when she 
sprang a leak, and the pumps got choked with 
sand, which she had for bafiast >^ Oa Thuadaiy' 



momloff the ship .went over on her beam ends, 

when tney baled the water out of the hold with 

buckets, out finding the water. gaining on them 

rapidly, Capt. Symmers ordsfed the boata to be 

lowered, and resolved to. leave the ship: when 
_u__,_ _*. ._ ... . . , ^^^^^ 



not easy for us to get lodgings for such a crowd ; 
however, comfortable accommodation was at hut 
secured, and the nien seemed highly pleased with 
their treatment It was in the altemoon of Moo- 
day before carts could be got, iw there is no other 
means of conveyance here, as we are fourteen milei 
from Thurso, the nearest railway station. We had 
to employ four carts at 9s. eaim, whiclOs a very 
reasonable amount for the distance. As the most of 
the crew had saved a bag of clothes, we fonvarded 
them by passport to D. |md H. Sinclair, Honorary 
Agents ai Thurso, i^ Nine of the crew il appesrs 
are members of th^ Society, and the rest pro- 
mised fsithfally to Join as soon as they got he 
The last two mentioned on tiie Qirni 
apprentices. • i 
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Venel'a Name. 


Port. 


Amount 
of relief. 


Yessel's Name. 


Port. 


Amount 
of reUef. 


JohnWedey 


Fecamp.Frace 

Yarmouth 
Swansea 

N. Shields 

N. Shields 
Blyth 

Maryport 

Lynn 

W.Hartlepool 

Sunderland 
London 

Peterhead 
Fowey 
LlaneUy 

Liverpool 

Invemens 

Greenock 

Greenock 

Grimsby 

Aberystwith 

Monlarose 

Dundee 

Yarmouth 

Padstow 

Swansea 

N. Shields 

Scarborough 

Leith 

Liverpool 

Plymouth 

Goole 
Newcastle 


£b. d, 

2 15 

3 2 6 
12 6 

17 

1 18 
8 10 

2 16 

4 10 
4 18 
15 
6 10 
4 10 
6 19 
2 10 
10 
6 6 6 
8 

11 

1 
8 4 9 
18 

10 
10 

1 16 
18 6 
8 7 

1 10 
6 
10 
8 
4 12 6 

2 10 
12 
6 6 
5 
2 15 6 
10 
10 


Pienore 


Tenby 
Harwich 
London 
Arbroath 

Blyth 
Fleetwood 

Goole 

Sunderland 

London 

Falmouth 

London 

Aberystwith 

Lowestoft 

St. Johns 

London 

Whitby 

London 

Liverpool 

London 

Newcastle 

Liverpool 

London 

London 

Dumfries 
Whitby 

Barrow 
London 
Maldon 

Aberystwith 

Middlesbro' 

Portaferry 

London 

S. Shields 

London 

Sunderhmd 


£s. d. 
10 


.Tnhanria ...'..... . ..x 


QueepofMlstley 

* Aoscoinmon .l .. . 


4 12 6 


Josephine ,... ...; . 


8 15 




tBomola> 


2 


Kate 


Bival ..., 


4 4 


Kate Helena 


Bobert Drape 


8 


Lebanon 


lU^Uanoe ^..,... ........ 


5 


I<ord Byron ......m.... 


Eesolutlon 


2 


Leonie 


Shooting Star 


1 10 


Lydia ....^ 

T'Pm R4Hd* 


Stour 

Shaldrake 


2 10 
ff 10 


iSfra^^..;:::::...:. 


Swallow 


10 




Shctpherd 


010 


Lord Ashourton ,..«.. 


St Nicholas 


4 10 


Lady Kllmamook ... 
Marie Louise , 


f^^t^iif^ , . ,.,,. 


9 12 6 


Salus 


12 


Maggie ,..!..!...'.. 


Star Of Peace 


8 4 6 


Mary Amte * 


Sally 


4 12 


Maiy : :: 


tShRnn^n 


18 5 


MAryiqfK^ 


SportttmAn ...... .x...„ 


8 5 


Maigsret Smith 

"MMlft Thiiiftn ,„,,,„,„ 


Bunbeau 


15 a 


Tiara ....„ ^ ,, 


6 15 


Mary CamDel.... ........ 


Trident 


8 10 6 


Mary Jones 


Thorn 


16 


MftitlATIff „ ,, 


Thos. Graham ........ 


2 8 6 


Marie 


Thos. Tumbull 

The Eleventh Lanca- 
shire ..., 


4 9 6 


Mabel , 




Neva 


8 14 


Nordsteam,«.» 


Urania 


16 12 6 


Ocean Queen 


Victoria i. 

Voluna 

Viscata 


5 


Ottawa.!?!!^.:..:;:;:;::: 


1 10 


OHvet ^ 


8 


Pleadies 


William Dawson 

W.G.Eussen 


6 




10 


Peruvian 


Wairen Hastings 

W.H. Atkinson 

wmtam Burkett 

Yembo 


5 10 


Prince 


6 10 


Prognem 


15 


PlabmiellAr .,..,« 


8 15 



IB on. wia oTcuiaic ui i<uo 

egian barque *Syanen/ 
, the cwptain and 15 men 
lamer '^Rosoomnoii,' of 



* Landed at Bt Hiehtel's on the evenhig of the 

M*h Nov. by the Norwegian ' "^ 

from Savannah for Genoa, the c 

of the British screw steamer ^ 

London, 970 tons, bonnd from Liverpool for 
Havana, laden with coals, which vessel cnpsixed 
and ftrandered on the SOtb, at 1.90 p.m„ long. S4 
19 W, lat. 86 40 N ; crew picked up in a lifeboat on 
the f(ulowiBg day at 1 p.m. Six men were drowned. 

t tbis ship left St. Brienx in ballast Nov. 2«th 
with a moderate wind. The pilot was not long 
away, when it came on to blow, and the ship was 
pat under double-reefed canvas ai\d had to make 
several tacks. The wind increasing, to prevent her 
getting embayed, she was run through the Bretat 
Aace, and got into the Channel. At midnight the 
close-reefed mainsail blew away, and the vessel was 
laid to under a storm trysail. At eight o'clock next 
morning it was blowing a terrific gale, with a high 
sea, but tlie vessel was suiking good weather of it. 
At one p.m. a tremendous sea struck the ship and 
threw her on her beam ends, shifting the ballast, 
and carryinff away the side stanchions and bulwarks 
ef the starboard and a good many things from the 
decks. The Captain immediately cut the foremast 
: sway to try to save the ship, and when it went it 
took the mainmast atone with it, tearing up the 
decks considerably. . He then let go an anchor and 
the hawser, wiU^^he.sail fast to it, in order to keep 



the ship's head toeea. A good deal of balhist was 
also tnmmed ovsr to right her. At midnight it 
moderated considerably, and at daylight next morn- 
ing a French schooner spoke them aodwanted the 
captain aad. crew to leave the ' Romda ' and go on 
board their ship. Captain Rnxton asked the 
captain of the French veisel to to«r them to English 
land, where thev could get assistance, but he 
refused to do this and left them. After that it 
began to blow from the north-west, and there was 
every appearance of a gale from that qfttarter. The 
Italian barque ' Celistine ' afterwards cams near, 
and the crew of the ' Bompla ' would not stop any 
longer in the ship. The esptain was therefore 
obliged to abandon her. They got on board the 
Italian barque, and were landed at Havre on 9th 
December. 

I The Hon. Agent at Deal reports, 7th February, 
that : This vessel had got on the Goodwin through 
the dense fog, and fourteen of the crew were saved 
by a Walmer boat, as she could only bring that 
number, and on her arrival, about 9 p.m., the life- 
boat was sent, which auccaeded in rescuing the 
other three and landing them at 8 o'clock m the 
morning. I have provided ^hem with board uid 
lodgmgs, and sent fcurt4en of them to Ijoudon m 
nmte to South Shields. |The master is dangerously 
ill; the pilot and steward axe staying with him ; I 
am doubtful of his recovery. 



B&jlvbbyBbwasded. — At theHymoath Guildhall, on 4tli Karcb^ twelve men, who 
went otit in the Flymonth lifeboat to the assistance of the steamship < Hankow/ 
when she was in immlneitt peril off the breakwater on Felxniary 9,- w«re each pre- 
sented by l^e Mayor with £1 28. 6d., as a reward for their tgallan&y.' ' 
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THE DOUBLE WATCH. 

When out of port our ship we steer, 

And turn her bow to sea, 
We trim her sails, and guide her eourse, 

But trast ourselves to Thee. 
While watch we still most closely keep, 
Watch Thou, Lord, with us on the deep. 

When winds are &ir, and breezes' kind, 

We sail in fall career, 
Though all smiles safely round us, still 

The watchman's tramp we hear : 
Great God, while watch ourselves we keep, 
Watch Thou beside us on the deep. 

When tempests rage, to fury roused. 

And skies grow dark and dread. 
And we amidst their wrath no more 

Can hear the watchman's tread, 
While watch ourselves we strictly keep, 
Watch with us, Saviour, on the deep. 

When " Land ! *' they cry, and close ahead 

Our hoped-for port is nigh — 
There dangers lurk, though all looks fair. 

Be Thou, Jesus, nigh ! 
Thou Who hast watched upon the deep, 
Again Thy watch, Jesus, keep. 

When stoutly the firm land we tread. 

And dangers seem no more, — 
Alas ! but seeming I — ^guard, oh guard. 

And shield us on the shore. 
Th6u7 Who hast watched upon the deep, 
A closer watch in harbour keep ; 
Saviour, Who watched while W6 watched, then 
Hear Thou our cry — <*Lord, watch again.'' 

E. J. Kelly. 
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THE ROYAL NAVY— ANCIENT AND MODERN-* 

{Continued from page 65.) 

' N the spring of the year 1693 a great fleet laden for the 
Spanish, Italian, and Turkish markets had been gathered in 
the Thames and Texel. There were at least 400 ships, 
whose united cargoes were valued at several millions sterling, 
and the united fleet were to escort this enormous mass of 
wealth. It was June before this vast united fleet of war and 
merchant ships lost sight of the white cliflis of England, and by that time 
the Count do Tourviile was already on the sea and steering southward, 
with sixty- three sail of the line, manned by 4,484 men. The combined 
fleet was of eighty-three sail. The Admirals Killigrew and Delavel, un- 
fortunately, were ignorant of the motions of Tourviile, and took it for 
granted that he was still lying in Brest. They had certainly heard a rumour 
that some shipping had been seen to the northward, and hence supposed 
that he was taking advantage of their absence to menace the coast of 
Devonshire. It never occurred to them that he might have stolen out of 
Brest, joined D'Estrees, and be quietly waiting for his prey in the Straits 
of Gibraltar. The Admirals therefore, on the 6th June, after having con- 
voyed the Smyrna fleet about 200 miles beyond Ushant, announced their 
intention to haul up for England, and to part company with Sir George 
Booke. The latter expostulated with them, but did so in vain. He wa» 



* From " British Battles on Land and Sea,*' byOames Grrant, Oasaell &Co., 
and other sources. 
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114 THE BOYAL NAVY — ANCIENT AND MODBEN. 

compelled to obey their orders and to proceed towards the Mediterranean with 
his twenty men of war, while Killigrew and Sir Ralph Delavel returned to 
the Channel. It was known by this time that Tonrville had left Brest, and 
the return of the main body of the fleet caused the greatest alarm in 
London. '* Booke/' says Bishop Burnet, '* had a fair and strong gale of 
wind, so that no advice sent after him could overtake him, nor did he 
meet with any ships at sea that could give notice of the danger that lay 
before him.'* 

He left, by the Way, the vessels bound for Bilboa, Lisbon, and St. XTbes, 
under the convoy of two menof-war, and pursued his course towards the Straits 
of Gibraltar with the 400 merchant ships, which, says Smollett, ** belonged 
to Englajid, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Hamburg, and Flanders." On 
the 17th June, when sixty leagues off Cape St. Vincent, he despatched the 
' Lark/ a sixth-rate, of twenty «four guns and 110 men, as being his swiftest 
sailer, to the vicinity of Lagos Bay to reconnoitre. She crept in shore 
and was becalmed. Next day his scouts discovered two of the enemy's 
ships, and gave them chase till noon, when the * Chatham,' a fifty-gun 
ship, came up with one which was armed with seventy guns, and im- 
mediately engaged her; butafew broadsides had barely been exchanged when 
the enemy's whole fleet came in sight, under Cape St. Vincent. Im- 
mediately on making this discovery the captain of the * Chatham ' housed 
his guns and made all sail to report the circumstance to the Admiral, who 
immediately summoned a council of war, which was attended by the 
Dutch admiral, Vandergoes. Pursuant to a resolution they made, the fleet 
making all sail, ran along the shore all night, and compelled, in passing, 
many of the enemy's ships to cut their cables in Lagos Bay, When day 
broke next morning the town of Villa Nova was in sight ; the wind died 
away, and ten sail of the enemy were visible in the offing with some 
smaller vessels, to which they set fire, and then stood off, with their boats 
ahead, to decoy the squadron and convoy into the heart of their fleet. 

By this time the Count D'Estrees had left Toulon with a strong force, 
but he met with a heavy gale near Gibraltar, which so disabled and scat- 
tered his shipping that they had to seek shelter in various French ports. 
About noon the sea breeze sprang up from west-north-west, when Sir 
George Booke bore along the coast of Alganre, and every few minutes 
ship after ship of the enemy came in sight, till eighty-three could be dis- 
tinctly seen in the offing. He then knew that, with his small force to guard 
so rich aiid numerous a convoy, he was face to face with the Count de 
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Toarnlle. Only sixteen shipS; however, bore np to him, with three flogs 
fljii^) those of the Admiraly VicB-Admiral of the Blae, and Bear- 
Admiral of the White, for the Yice*Adiniral of the White stood off to sea 
that he might weather our squadron and fall among the merchant ships, 
while the body of their fleet lay to leeward of one another as far as they 
could be seen. To Sir George Booke and all his officers this predicament, 
which was brought about by the unwise return of Killigrew and Delavel, 
must have been a source of the keenest anxiety, entrusted as they were 
with such a vast amount of mercantile wealth. By three in the afternoon they 
were within four miles of the enemy. To contend against such odds would 
have been madness, and risking the utter destruction of everything. Yet 
he exerted all his skill, and now the Dutch were averse to fighting. Yice- 
Admiral Vandergoes suddenly brought to, and announced that they must 
avoid an action if possible, as he dreaded the loss of the merchant ships. 
To the brave Booke it seemed that they had advanced too far to retreat 
without fighting; but, says Lediard, ''considering the blame would lie 
upon him, should he expose himself to the hazard of so unequal a combat, 
contrary to the opinion and advice of the Duteh flag-officer, and miscarry, 
he brought to, and stood ofif under easy sail, that the Dutch and the heavy 
ships might work up to windward." He despatched the ' Sheemess ' with 
orders to the smaller ships that were near the land, and probably unable to 
keep up with the fleet, to run in shore during the night and save themselv^^' 
as beat they could in Faro, Cadiz, or San Lucar. The Count de Tourville, 
with ten vessels under a press of canvas, followed our squadron, which 
made all the sail it might, and they came up with the leeward about six 
o'clock in the evening. There were three Dutch men-of-war whose officers 
resolved to sacrifice themselves to save the convoy. Two of these vessels 
were commanded by Captains Schryver and Yander Poel. For five hours 
the three Dutchmen fought first eleven and then seven French men-of-war, 
but were compelled at last to make sail and sheer off. The Dutch mer- 
chants now fled in shore, and as the Count steered after them our ships 
which were to windward and far ahead, escaped. The Admiral stood to 
sea all night under a press of canvas, with a fresh gale from the north- 
west, and on Sunday morning he had several of the men-of-war about him, 
but only fifty-four out of the 400 merchant ships. With his charge thus 
reduced he got safe to Madeira and thence bore up for Ireland. But more 
than 850 of the vessels which he had convoyed down the Channel were 
scattered far and wide over the sea. Some reached Ireland, some La 
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Coranna, some Cadiz, and a few Lisbon. Many were taken, and more 
destroyed. Seven of the largest Smyrna ships fell into the hands of M. 
de^oetlogon, and fonr others he sank in the Bay of Gibraltar. Others 
perished in the same manner under the batteries of Malaga. The gain to 
France was not great ; bat the loss to Britain, Holland, and the north of 
Enrope was immense. The French Admirals, instead of following Rooke 
to Madeira, made an ansuccessfal attempt upon Cadiz, and bombarded 
Gibraltar, Where the merchants sunk their ships by boring holes in them 
that they might not enrich the enemy, one of whose frigates was very 
roughly handled by the fire of the batteries and shipping. On the return 
of the king from Holland, a squadron was fitted out to punish France and 
appease the discontents on 'Change, by bombarding St. Malo. This 
squadron, the command of which was assigned to the &mous Commodore 
Benbow, consisted of twenty-five sail according to Pere Daniel ; of twelve 
ships of the line armed each with sixty guns, four bomb-galiots, ten or 
twelve brigantines, and some sloops, according to De Larrey. In the 
middle of November it was off the quaint old town of St. Malo, which is 
situated on a rock in the sea, that completely insulates it twice daily, and 
had a strong castle flanked with great towers, begirt by ditches and manned 
by a good garrison. St. Malo, then as now, was small, gloomy, and wealthy. 
With Danish colours fiyicg to delude the Bretons, Commodore Benbow 
brought his squadron as close as he could venture to the town, and was 
permitted to anchor his ships as he pleased, unmolested, at half a mile's 
distance from the walls. Suddenly on every ship the union jack replaced 
the white cross of Denmark, the ports were triced up and a furious bom- 
bardment began with shot and shell For four days this was continued 
with more fury than success, for only a few houses were destroyed and part 
of the town wall was beafcen down. This served, however, as Campbell 
states, to alarm the inhabitants so much that the spirit of privateering was 
considerably checked at St. Malo and many other ports on the coast of 
France. The Commodore landed a body of seamen and destroyed a con- 
vent by fire. The night of the 19th November proving very dark and 
stormy, he took advantage of a fresh gale and strong tide to send in a fire- 
ship of very remarkable construction, with intention to bum the whole town, 
and to the eflect of this vessel, called an *' infernal," the French assert the 
British trusted more than to the use of their bombs. She was made after 
the model of those which the engineer Lambelli contrived for the destrac- 
tion of the bridge which Alexander of Parma threw over the Scheldt at 
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the siege of Antwerp in 1585. This vessel is described as a new galiot of 
80Q tons. la the hold were placed over 100 barrels of gunpowder covered 
with pitch, tar, rosin, tow, straw, and faggots ; over all these were placed 
840 carcases or mortar chests filled with grenades, cannon balls, iron 
chains, and firearms loaded with shot, wrapped in tarred tarpaulins. She 
was open in six places, like months, to let oat the flames which no water 
could qaench. The Commodore's intention was to have this amiable inven- 
tion moored close to the town wall, where it was calculated by its explosion 
to blow all Si Malo to pieces. She ran in before the wind and tide, but struck 
upon a rock near the appointed place. The engineer fired the train, and 
pulled oflf with all speed in the boat. In the gusty wind she was soon 
ablaze from stem to stem and from her deck to her mastheads, and cod- 
tinned to burn for some time, casting a Inrid glare on the sea and castled 
rocks of St. Malo ; at last she blew up with a dreadful explosion. The 
whole town was shaken as if by an earthquake ; part of the wall fell into 
the sea ; more than 800 houses were unroofed in an instant ; and all the 
glass and earthenware for nine miles around were broken or destroyed ; 
while her capstan was shot from her flaming deck right over the ramparts, 
where it fell on the roof of a house, and in an instant levelled it to the 
ground. Smollet states that the inhabitants were overwhelmed with svfch 
constematiou that a very small number of troops might have taken the 
place without mnch resistance ; but Benbow had not a soldier on board his 
sqnadron. His seamen, however, landed, stormed and demolished Fort 
Qaince, and did considerable damage to the town, after which the ships put 
to sea. Though the affair was executed with great spirit and considerable 
saccess, for St. Malo had long been a nest of privateers who were the 
scourge of English commerce, the people were still far from satisfied and 
could not forgive the terrible losses snstained in Lagos Bay. It was in 
this year that the ships of the Royal Navy were first permitted to take to 
sea spare topmasts and sails, to replace those that might be lost in storm 
or battle. Two years afterwards brass box- compasses were first invented 
and issued to our ships of war. 

In May, 1695, a spirited little sea fight took place off the port of Poole 
in Dorsetshire. William Thompson, a fisherman of that place, in a small 
smack with only a man and a boy on board, was fired upon by a French 
sloop privateer armed with two gnns and several small arms, and manned 
l)y sixteen hands. Thompson had on board but two small gnns, probably 
swivels, and three muskets, yet notwithstanding this extraordinary disparity 
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in force, he aetnally mainiamed a two hours* combat with the privateer, 
killed and wounded several of her men, afiter which she struck and became 
Thompson*s prize. He took her iato Poole, and Schomberg records that 
** the Lords of the Admiralty presented him with a gold chain and a medal 
of the value of £50/' 

The same reward was also given to a Mr. Williams, who, in a fishing- 
smack belonging to Whitesand Bay, retook some merchant ships which had 
fallen into the hands of the enemy's privateers. 

(To be continued.) 



SHIPWEECKED FISHEEMEN AND MAEINEES' EOYAL 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

TnANscBirT of shorthand writer's notes of proceedings at the Forty-first Annual 
Meeting, held at the Cannon-street Hotel, in the City of London, on Thursday, 
May 27th, 1880, Admiral Sir Alsxanpeb Milne, Bart., G.C.B., vice-president, 
in the chair. 

Amongst tliose present were the following :— Admirals Fishboume, C.B., 
and £oyle ; Captains, H.N. : the Hon. Francis Maude, E. Littlehales, Orme 
Webb, Annesley, and A. Morrell ; Captains Vincent Budd, J. J. Hpldsworth, 
Thomas Porteous, K. H.Ivey, Wilson, Jamieson, and Thomas Tribe (Secretary 
Royal Alfred Aged Merchant Seamen's Institution) ; Messrs. Scott, Thomas 
Balding (Secretary Sailors' Home), Alfred Eames (Secretary Boyal Naval 
School, E. J. Mather, H. Walker, Holdsworth, Lovell Pennell, Williams, 
Henry Newman; Eev. Cannon Scarth and Hev. J. A. Styleman Herring ; 
and a number of Ladies. 
The Eev. Canon Scabth having opened the proceedings with prayer, 
The Chairman said : ^adies and Gentlemen, in taking the chair on this the 
Forty-first Anniversary of the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society, I feel I have 
undertaken rather a difficult duty ; at the same time I will admit that it is a 
\ ery pleasing task, as the cause which I am about to advocate has reference to 
Jie support of this really valuable Institution. I look upon it as one 
the most important, really useful, and valuable charities which 
exists in this or any other country. The name of the Institotion itself— 
'' Shipwrecked Mariners' " — causes a feeling in all our hearts of sympathy 
towards those poor men who pursue their vocation upon the ocean, espeoiallj 
when they are cast as shipwrecked seamen upon our shores. It may be in- 
teresting to you to know that last year there were no less than 4,436 ships 
wrecked upon the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland. During that time 
the loss of life was 892 ; but thanks to a sister Institution—'' The Lifeboa 
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Institution " — their boats have been the means of eaving no leas than 637 lives, 
with 21 ships ; while 218 lives were saved by other means. There was very 
often great loss of life in early years ; and so far back as the year 1839, a few 
benevolent persons associated themselves together to constitute the Mariners' 
Society, and it is a great pleasure to me that I should find one of those bene- 
volent persons now sitting by my side here, and who is able to look back, after 
forty -one years, and see the usefulness and benefit which it has been the means 
of conferring upon the mercantile navy. The object at that time was to grant 
aid to shipwrecked seamen, to clothe them, to give every possible aid to them 
in sickness by providing board and lodging, and when restored to health to 
return them to their homes. Another object was to give assistance to seafaring 
people virlio had lost their clothing, or their boats, by storms or accidents 
at sea ; also to give pensions to a small amount, so far as the funds of 
the Institution would allow, to widows and orphans of the members of the 
Institution-^and, fourthly, to grant to those brave men who risked their own 
lives in saving lives from shipwrecked vessels, medals and other honorary 
rewards for the services they had performed. These were the objects at the 
first establishment of a society which has been carried on until the present day, 
and I think there is great praise due to the members of the Committee who 
have from year to year carried out the wishes of the original promoters ; and 
I am sure I need not name the Chairman, the Hon. Captain Maude, as one of 
them. As a member of the Institution, and as chairman, he has devoted his 
time and his energies, indeed, I may say, his life, to the interests of the British 
sailor, both in this Society and the kindred societies to which he belongs, and 
has rendered a great moral service to the mercantile community. And I may 
•ay to him that through the great interest he has taken, and through his com- 
munications with the men, he has done a deed which has redounded greatly 
to his credit, for no less than 51,000 seamen have joined the Society as sub- 
scribing members. Since the Institution was established, no less than 
300,000 men have been aided and relieved, and during the last year from 
11,000 to 12,000 persons received the benefit of the Society's bounty. I may 
say to those who are now here present, I would strongly urge upon you person- 
ally, as weU as ask you to urge upon your friends, the necessity of giving more 
support to the Society. The reason I have for adopting this course is owing to 
a circular which was addressed by the Society to the public during the month 
of January, which fully describes the wants of the Society itself; and I think 
I should best fulfil my duty as chairman by reading an extract for your in- 
formation. It is as follows : — " At a weekly meeting of this Society, held on 
the 23rd January, at its offices, Hibernia Chambers, London Bridge, S.E. 
(present. Captain the Hon. Francis Maude, R.N., in the chair ; Captain Vincent 
Budd, deputy-chairman ; Admiral Sir Claude Buckle, KC.B, ; Admiral Fish- 
bourne, C.B.; John Kemp Welch, Esq.; T. A. Denny, Esq. ; William Toller, 
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Esq. ; Captains John Steele, David Mainland, J. J. Holdsworth, and Thomas 
Portens), the sum of £3,682 was awarded in small annual grants to 1,281 
widows and 1.687 orphans of sailors, a similar sum being given in July of each 
year. This is in addition to the amount received by the widows at the death 
of their husbands. The Secretary, Mr. Edward 0. Lean, reported that this 
would entirely exhaust the funds in hand, and the Committee trusted that the 
benevolent public would, as heretofore, help them to assist the widow and 
fatherless in their distress, and also the shipwrecked man in his hour of need. 
11,863 shipwrecked men and their widows and orphans had been relieved 
during the past year, being 831 in excess of the year 1878. As a proof of the 
great help these small grants are to the poor widows, the Secretary also re- 
ported that one of the annuitants was looking out of the window for the 
Honorary Agent, who was distributing the gratuities allowed at Kamsgate, and 
upon his entering, she desired ^im to thank God with her for the help sent in 
her necessity, as, pointing to the grate in which a spark smouldered, she said, 
— * There is all the fuel I have, and I have not a crust of bread in the house.* 
It was suggested by the Chairman that the Secretary should, as usual, send a 
report of their proceedings to the Press, which was unanimously agreed to, and 
the meeting sepstrated.'' I do think that we who live at home at ease, and 
who are safe from the blast of the hurricane and the raging of the sea, are 
bound to give our aid to our shipwrecked seamen, who in pursuing a perilous 
vocation are cast upon a strange shore penniless and distressed, and who can 
only look to the valuable agents of this Society to support them at the places 
where they may be wrecked. I think we have had an example put before us 
during the last few days, which was given by our exalted patron, Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen, who, on her journey to Scotland, had her carriage 
stopped at one place to take the opportanity of putting on the breast of a coast- 
guard man, the Albert medal of the second class, for the distinguished service 
that man had rendered in saving life upon the coast. This gracious and con- 
siderate act of Her Majesty raises a warm feeling of loyalty in our hearts ; and 
although we cannot, follow her in her exalted station, we may all unite in 
assisting the funds of this Institution by giving something to those funds and 
thus allowing the Committee to have the means of granting an extension of its 
assistance to the widows and orphans of the men who risk their lives in the 
merchant service of the nation, as well as falfiiling the other objects of the 
Society, by sending to their homes and giving relief and shelter to the ship- 
wrecked seamen cast upon our shores. I will not further trespass upon your 
time, but allow the proceedings of the day to take place with regard to the 
resolutions which will be put before you. 

Captain Maude : I won't read all the letters of apology which have been re- 
ceived, but I will read the names. Letters of apology have been received 
from the Duke of Marlborough (President), the Bishop of Eangoon, the Duke 
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of Buccleuch, the French Amhassador, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Pembroke, Lord 
Halifax, Lord Sandon, Admiral Sir J. W, Tarleton, K.O.B., Baron Henry de 
Worms, M.P., Admiral J. C. Prevost, the Right Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P., 
Thomson Hankey, Esq., Sir Massey Lopes, M.P., Edward Bates, Esq., M.P., 
William Grantham, Esq., M.P., Edward WhiUey, Esq., M.P.. Asliton W. 
Bilke, Esq,, M.P., Mr. Alderman Cotton, M.P., Rev. Canon Baynes, the Lord 
Mayor, &c., the absence of all of whom we regret yery considerably. 

In the absence of the Secretary, who is taken suddenly ill, I have requested 
Captain Budd, Deputy ChairnuLn, to read the Report. 

Captain Budd then read the Report, which was as follows : — 
Your Committee are, for the forty -first time, permitted, through the blessing 
of God, to present to their friends and supporters, a brief summary of their 
labours during the past year, to which, as usual, the financial statement is 
affixed, and they feel assured it will be received by them with the same feel- 
ing of thankfulness to Him to whom alone the praise is due, as they have in 
presentini;; it. 

In the year ending Blst December, 1879, owing to your benevolence and the 
realisation of several outstanding legacies, the income of your Society was 
largely increased, and reached the handsome amount of ^31,007, which 
enabled your Committee to restore jC2,000 of the ^2,600 drawn from the 
funded property in the previous year ; and here they would remind you that 
the dividends derived from the investments are set apart to giving small 
annual grants to the widows of members, whilst they have young children, or 
when they themselves are over 60 years of age, and that they are not 
sufficient for this purpose by upwards of j£5,000, which have to be provided 
for out of the general income, these annual grants now amounting to upwards 
of jg7,000, distributed last year amongst 2,504 widows. Whilst the income 
was so mercifully increased, the call made upon it was also increased ; 3,957 
shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners were forwarded to their homes, and 
assisted to restore their boats or clothes lost or damaged by the storm ; and 
7,906 Widows and Orphans were promptly relieved, when it had pleased God 
to take from them the husband or father to whom they looked for support^ 
making a total of 11,863 persons who participated in your bounty during the 
past year, being 831 in excess of the year 1878, and a total of 297,677 since the 
formation ol your Society in 1 839. Your Committee feel sure that it will be an 
additional inducement to you to help these hardy sons of the ocean, when they 
tell you that nearly 51,000 of 'them show their wish to help themselves by 
subscribing the small sum of ds. annually, for which they get additional 
benefits. Your Committee have for some years past held out a further induce* 
ment to them to help themselves by establishing a Mariners* National 
Mutual Pension and Widows' Fund, which they would earnestly commend 
to the attention of Sailors, as the payments are calculated on the most liberal 
scale, being worked by your Society free of expense. 

Your Committee, taking into consideration that British Sailors were 
provided for by your Society, and that Foreign Sailors were likewise, when 
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wrecked, forwarded to the nearest Consul of their nation, who provided for 
them, whereas no provision was made for Colonial Sailors when shipwrecked, 
pat themselves into communication with the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
who kindly caused a Circular letter to be sent to the various Governors, asking 
if their Governments would guarantee that the expenses should be returned if 
your Society agreed to forward distressed Colonial Seamen to their homes, to 
which they have almost unanimously consented, and thus your Society has 
increased its labours for the benefit of Seamen in general. Your Committee 
also, taking into consideration the cosmopolitan nature of your Society, accepted 
the invitation of the " Societe Frangaise de Sauvetage/' and sent your Secretary 
as their representative to the International Congress at Paris, with a view not 
only of making your Society more widely known, but also of inducing the for- 
mation of a simUiar Society in France, both of which objects, they are thankful 
to say, have been attained ; the infant Society in Paris has been launched 
with the noble sum of ^6,400, and your Committee most heartily wish it God 
speed, and desire here to acknowledge the courteous and flattering reception 
accorded to their delegate. 

Your Committee have again great pleasure in calling your attention to the 
Koyal Alfred Aged Merchant Seamen's Institution, and soliciting for it your 
sympathy and support. This Institution was established through the medium 
of your Society, and opened for the reception of destitute aged Merchant Sea- 
men in 1867; there are now 90 old men enjoying its benefits as inmates, 
and 133 who have relatives are receiving the out-pension. For this Institution 
you have 15 nominations and 75 votes, which are given to your oldest and most 
necessitous members ; and in order further to benefit your members, and in 
accordance with the power given by your Act of Parliament, your Committee 
have voted £6fi00 towards ^e erection of a similiar Institution at Liverpool, 
for which you will have 10 nominations which will also be given to your 
aged and needy members. 

During the past year two Silver Medals and ^10, besides Testimonials, have 
been awarded for savmg 34 lives on the high seas or abroad, under difficult and 
dangerous circumstances, making a total, since 1851, of 37 Gold and 277 Silver 
Medals, ^2,307, and a number of Testimonials for saving 6,128 lives. The 
Sidpioreched Mariner, the quarterly organ of your Society, has a circulation 
of about 10,000 copies annually, and it is hoped not only benefits the charity, 
but is found interesting by Sailors and others who subscribe for it. 

Your Conunittee thankfully acknowledge the following donations and sub- 
scriptions of ^20 and upwards : — 

Her Most Gracious Majesty th£ Queen jB25 {Annual). 

Corporation of the City of London... 210 Llovd's Register of British &, Foreign ■ 

Mrs. B. Wood 20 Shipping 105 

Trustees of the late William Thorn- Messrs. Barclay, Bevan ft Oo 26 O 

C, Esq^ per Henry Uompigiv^, Messrs. Combe & Co , fiU U 
annual 70 Governors & Directors of the Royal 

Gk>ldfimiths' Company 60 £<xchaiige Assurance Compiiny ... 60 

J. B. W 60 Saddlers' Company 31 

J. Uolt Skinner, Esq 260 Captcun James Cocks (Uon Agent at 

Hull Trinity House 20 Pembroke) 100 

W.Dent, Esq 60 Mrs. Steel 100 

Admiral Whish 25 Dundee Harbour Trustees don. 21 
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Ihindee Haxbonr Trostees nth, 50 Trnstees of Clyde Navigation 60 

Dundee Town Council don. 20 Messrs. Henderson Brothers, Glas- 

Ditto sub. 20 gow, being collections on Steamers 

Aberdeen Hajbour Board 21 of *' Anchor Line " 47 2 4 

Aberdeen Town Council 21 Dublin Port and Docks Board 25 

BxecutOTS of late Miss Robertson, of Belfast Harbour Commissioners 20 

Elgrin 50 Execntors of late Wm. Payton, Esq., 

Executors of late Alex. Anderson of Greenock 40 

Symmers, Bsq., of Aberdeen 100 

The following legacies were received during the past year, viz i Mrs. C. H. 
Baker, ^19 193. ; Mrs. Mary Roe, ^200 ; Edward Jones, Esq., ^203 15s. 7d. ; 
Thomas Bradberry, Esq., ^300 ; Captain George Blane, RN., ^200 ; H. J. 
Radcliffe, Esq., -6520 Us. 5d. ; Mrs. Mary Beckwith, ^6700 ; Alexander Boete- 
feur, Esq., £4,010 3s. Id. ; James Mitchell, Esq., £506 5s. ; Robert Home, 
Esq., £10 ; Miss Alice Atkinson, £19 19s. ; Mrs. Mary Garbutt, £10 ; Charles 
Thomas, Esq., £25. 

Your Travelling Secretaries, Messrs. James Bancts, Lindon Saunders, C. K. 
McAtiliffe, and S. H. Miller, are still most indefatigable in the performance of 
their important duties, which comprise not only the raising of money for the 
charity, bat visiting the 1,000 Honorary Agents, reviving declining agencies, 
and establishing new ones when necessary, and making the Society generally 
known throughout the countiy. Your Visiting Secretary for London, Mr. 
Lovell Pennell, still zealously endeavours to increase the income ; and Captain 
Ivey, whose duty is amongst the Sailors, is untiring in his efforts to induce 
them, for their own benefit to become members. Your Committee hereby most 
thankfully record their obHgations to their late Treasurer, Mr. Thomson 
Hankey, M.P., who filled tliat post from the formation of the Society, and 
also to Mr. G. S. Herbert, Honorary Auditor, who gave his gratuitous services 
in that capacity for twenty-five years. Both these gentlemen have, from failing 
health, resigned their posts, and your Committee are glad to announce that 
Mr. Robert Williams, jun., of the firm of Messrs. Williams, Deacon & Co., 
Bankers, has aocepted the office of Treasurer, and Mr. Henry Glanvill, of 
the Stock Exchange, that of Honorary Auditor. 

Your Committee regret to have to record the loss by death of the following ladies 
and gentlemen, who acted as Honorary Agents : — CaptKennett, R.N., Windsor ; 
Marshall Dinsdale, Esq., Darlington ; Mr. W. T. Capps, Spalding ; Mr. Robert 
Nelson, Lynn; Mr. E. B. Sargeant, Peterborough; Mr. Charles Olivier, 
Bradford; Mr. Alderman Weatherley, York; Captain McGregor, Douglas, 
Isle of Man; Alex. Campbell, Esq., Warrenpoint; Mrs. WilHam Moffat, 
Dingwall ; Mrs. Mathias, Pwllheli ; Captain Pollard, ' Southampton ' Train- 
ing Ship, Hull. 

Your Committee again most heartily acknowledge their obligations to the 
Honorary Agents and Lady and Gentlemen Collectors, without whom the 
objects of the Society could not be carried out ; also the Clergy and Ministers 
of various denominations who have advocated the cause of the Charity from 
their pulpits, the Superintendents of the Training Ships, the various 
Sailors' Societies, the Scottish Board of Fisheries, whose Agents act for the 
Society ; as well as the Officers of the Coastguard and Customs, and the Rail- 
way and Steam Packet Companies, who still continue to promote its objects 
hy reducing the expense of forwarding shipwrecked men to their homes. 
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In condosioD^ your Committee, whilst humbly praying that God in His 
grace will still continue to crown their labours with His Divine blessing, 
wonld remind their supporters and the public generally that the need is a 
daily and increasing one, and therefore they earnestly solicit not only continued 
but increased support 

(Signed on behalf of the Committee), 

FRANCIS MAUDE, Captain RN., 
Chairman, 

The financial statement (as given on page 125) was also read. 

Captain Maude : We are going to ask Sir Alexander Milne, although chair- 
man, to move the first resolution. 

The Chairman : The first resolution which is proposed to be submitted to 
the meeting is the foUowing : — 

*' That the Report now read be adopted and entered on the minutes, and 
that it be printed and circulated under the direction of the Committee." 
I will only say after the reading over of that Report, of the large sums of 
money which are given in charity to seamen, that they do not satisfy all the 
wants which are now required to be met, and it no doubt would be f5r the 
benefit of the Institution if those who are here present, as well as their friends, 
endeavour to increase those funds for the benefit of the shipwrecked men. 1 
shall ask Admiral Fishboume to second the resolution. 

Admiral Fishboubne: I have much pleasure in seconding the resolution 
that this Report be printed and circulated. And I have the more pleasure in 
doing it because of the large number of unpaid agents who are giving their 
services to this interesting and great national Institution. And 1 think that 
ought to be widely spread, not only in recognition of their services, but to 
induce others to undertake additional work, because it is ever increasing. I 
have the greater pleasure in doing so because sailors are not now the factors 
in the dissemination of drunkenness and immorality that they once were, so 
that our sailors were only too frequently a disgrace to the national character. 
There has been such a radical change in the direction of sobriety and real 
religion that at the present time they are factors not only valuable to the 
country as commercial agents, but real factors in the great evangelisation of the 
world. I know it as a fact, and from statistics. I know it as a fact that in 
foreign ports they establish prayer-meetings, and -circulate tracts, and do a 
great deal besides what they do in their own individual ships amongst one 
another, and besides bringing themselves into harmony with the Divine 
purposes for their own salvation. I am happy to congratulate both the public 
and the Institution upon the fact that in its increasing age it does not get 
decrepid. We feel the years pass over us, and the increase of that incurable 
disease called ** Anno Domini,'' but you see the older it gets the better it gets, 
and the more useful, and therefore the more it commends itself to our interests 
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and to the interests of the world. Well, now, there is another reason why we 
should endeavour to increase it, which is, that sailors' lives are more valuable 
than they ever were. Everybody knows that a good sailor is a better man and 
a more useful man, but in addition he is also a more valuable man in this re8pect> 
that the dangers of the sea are infinitely greater than they ever were. We 
used to have ships going three, four, five, seven, or even eight knots an hoar, 
and ten was considered very fast indeed for a merchant vessel ; but now we 
hear of our fastest ships going sixteen, eighteen, or even twenty. The conse- 
quence, as we know, is, that they more frequentily run into each other, and down 
both of them go, before you know where they are. And I am quite sure that 
just in proportion as the velocity is increased the dangers of the sea will be 
increased. These are all reasons for the increased necessity of such an insti- 
tution as this, and commend it to our bests interests. I was glad to hear that 
the clergy had preached for the benefit of the Institution, and, I think, if they 
will consider that the sailor is not now the class of man that he once 
was, but is really carrying out the objects they have at hearty and that 
they are retained for, and what their interest is, they will take a 
greater interest in the Institution, and in extending its usefulness and its 
ability to do that which is of assistance to them in this respect, seeing that the 
widows and orphans that would otherwise be thrown upon them are being re- 
lieved and practically taken off their hands. I have, therefore, much pleasuv 
in seconding the resolution. 

Captain Maude : I think, as the Chairman moved, I had better put the 
resolution. It has been moved and seconded '' That the Beport now read be 
adopted and entered on the minutes, and that it be printed and circulated under 
the direction of the Committee." Those who approve will be good enough to 
hold up their hands. — The contrary. 

Carried unanimously. 

The Chaibman : Canon Scarth will be good enough to move the second 
resolution. 

Canon Scabts : Mr. Chairman, and Ladies and Gentlemen, the resolution I 
have the honour to bring before you is this : — 

** That this meeting desires to express its gratitude to Almighty God for 
having enabled the Society, through the liberality of its supporters, to confer 
such great benefits during the past year on shipwrecked seamen and fisher- 
men cast upon our shores, and the bereaved widows and orphans of the lost, 
and also to acknowledge the benevolent labours of the Conmiittee, who meet 
weekly to dispense its funds." 

The expression of our thanks to Almighty God, is one that I scarcely need ask 
you to put to the meeting, but as it is embodied in the resolution, it stands; 
but the expression of our thanks to the Committee is one that I think 1 10^7 
venture to say a few words upon, because the benefits that sailors derive torn 
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the kind and benevolent acts of those who weekly take the trouble of 
considering the sailors' interests, especially the shipwrecked sailors' ia- 
terests, deserve onr most grateful ihanks. I can quite support everything 
Admiral Fishboume has said With refierenoe to the old bad da^ys of sailors, and 
no doubt they are a very different class of men now<from what they were 
years ago, and I am sure Admiral Fishboume and onr worthy Chairman will 
express the same with reference to the sailors of the Boyal Navy. In fact 
the sailors of the Royal Navy are setting a splendid example to the sailors of 
the mercantile marine. However, as the. object of the resolution is the ex- 
pression of our special thanks to the Gomxnittee for what they have done, I 
would just say a few words with reference to the reason for their labours. It 
may not be generally known that when a sailor is compelled to abandon his 
vessel in the open sea, tiiongh he may haye .met with an accident at the very 
end of his voyage, all the wages that he has earned before on that voyage are 
lost to him, and it is law and not a mere matter of convenience in any way that a 
sailor who is cast shipwrecked upon our shores, must be almost penniless. So 
that there is a positive necessity for a society like this^ to take care of and 
bring the sailors to their homes. I only wish the Society was in sufficient 
funds to help those who have been wrecked to regain the' wages which they 
have worked hard for, night and day, in order to bring the vessel so far. It is 
very rarely the sailor's fault that an accident happens by which a ship is 
wrecked, but it is his misfortune ; while there seems to be scarcely any consi- 
deration given at all to the sufferings and trials of sailors, because the public 
in general seem to think that, like the celebrated eels that were accustomed to 
be skinned, so a sailor should be. accustomed to be shipwrecked. However, 
there is all the more reason for us to take great care and do our best, and 
especially to support the Committee of this Society to do their weekly duties, 
when they are carrying out the management in such an e&cellent way as that 
in which this Society has been managed. I have great pleasure, then, in pro- 
posing this resolution, and I think that it will meet the approval of all. Admiral 
Fishbonme has said something with reference to a charity. I would ask you 
to get away from the idea altogether that it is merely in the sense of an elee- 
mosynary charity that we are assisting the99. sailors. I look upon it in a 
higher sense — ^I look upon it as the duty and the right of every Englishman to 
do what he can to assist any society for the benefit of sailors, and especially 
shipwrecked sailors ; and as we have in our fore-front the members of the 
•Shipwrecked Mariners' Committee, I feel quite sure we shall give our hearty 
jsupport to this resolution. 
The CuAiBMAN : Mr. Herring will be kind enough to second the resolution. 
The Bev. Sttleman Hebbing : Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — It 
gives me great pleasure, indeed, to say anything on behalf of this excellent 
Institution, because, coming as I do, from a county where, unfortunately, there 
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are the greatest number of wrecks, I can the better appreciate its efforts. I 
have stood on the shore at Yarmouth, many and many a time, and seen vessels 
and crews go down and seen crews wrecked and taken care of by the agency 
of your Society ; I have seen them placed in the Sailors' Homes, and have 
been in and talked to them and comforted them as well as I conld, and there- 
fore it gives me great pleasure to say a word on behalf of this Society. X am 
glad also to see that the benefits of the Soeiefy are so greatly understood and 
appreciated by sailors themsdves, and that they know the great benefits to 
be derived from connection with it. We know, indeed, in many oases tiiat 
they are well off when they firist join this Society, and I think, as far as I 
can understand from the men themselves, they are a little more careful when 
they commence to join the Society itself; and I am glad to say the example 
is extending ; indeed, I may say it is enforced in many cases in many of our 
larger Steam Packet Companies. I know one company, with vesselB mxuiing 
between England and Canada, in which every man who goes on board is 
compeUed to belong to something of this sort, for the benefit of their wives 
and families if anything takes place to their large vessels ; and this example 
is permeating the whole sailor class and conferring upon them very great 
blessings indeed. I am so glad, too, that through the instrumentality of a 
kindred institation — ^the Lifeboat Institutum — that our dear old En^^and is 
better oared for now with regard to that class which is the largest of $11 
classes, and so many of whom had formerly the prospect of a profaal% 
watery grave before them, atid that now through the tery great kindness and 
liberality of a large number of people throughout the whole of the BiitiBh 
nation, I might almost say, the number of lifeboats to help these poor ship- 
wrecked men is very greatly increased. I was very glad the other day when 
a lady consulted me as to erecting seme memorial of a dear old fiiead of 
mine who was very fond of everything connected wi(^ the sea, and she asked 
me what I thought would be the best way of erecting a memorial of him. I 
said, " By all means go to the Lifeboat Institution, and tliere do what you 
can towards having a lifeboat put upon t^t part of the coast where many 
and many a time he has walked out, and many and many a time has also 
seen some very terrible weather.'* I am glad to say she took that good advice ; 
and I had a letter from her a few days ago saying that that lifeboat had gone 
out and rescued a good number of these poor shipwredced men, who other- 
wise on that part of the coast, I think, must have been drowned. I think this 
Society is doing a great deal of good by encouraging thrift amongst the 
sailors ; it is making the sailors, many of them careless to a certain degree, 
more thrifty a great deal, and therefore I pray that God may bless all the 
efforts of this old Society. Some people think Government ought to take up 
matters of this kind. The Canadian Government certainly are more tender 
towards their 60,000 sailors than the English Government. Let us at all 
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events pray that the Gonmuttee may go on and be encouraged in their work 
of mercy amongst the sailor class. 

The Chaibman : I beg to read the resolution which has been moved and 
seconded : — 

" That this meeting desires to express its gratitude to Almighty God for 
having enabled the Society, through the liberality of its supporters, to confer 
such great benefits during the past year on shipwrecked seamen and fishermen 
cast upon our shores, and the bereaved widows and orphans of the lost, and 
also to acknowledge the benevolent labours of the Committee, who meet 
weekly to dispense its funds/ 
And I beg to submit that it be approved. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Chaibman : The next resolution is as follows : — 

*^ That this meeting desires to record its deep and heartfelt regret for the 
loss the Society has sustained by the death of the following ladies and gentle- 
men, who acted as Honorary Agents : — Captain Kennett, B.N., Windsor ;. 
Marshall Dinsdale, Esq., Darlington; Mr. W. T. Capps, Spalding; Mr^ 
Robert Nelson, Lynn ; Mr. E. B. Sargeant, Peterborough ; Mr. Charles 
Olivier, Bradford ; Mr. Alderman Weatherly, York ; Captain McGregor 
Douglas, Isle of Man; Alex. Campbell, Esq., Warrenpoint; Mrs. William. 
Moffat, Dingwall ; Mrs. Mathias, Pwllheli ; Captain Pollard, ' Southampton ' 
Training Ship, Hull." 
I beg to call upon Mr. Williams to move this resolution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS : Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — 1 can hardly say- 
that it is veith great pleasure that I obey your call to propose this resolution,, 
because I would very much rather in the interests of the Society that no such 
resolution had to be proposed ; because it is a record of our regret at the 
loss of old and tried friends who have in their day worked for the Society ». 
and done what in them lay to help forward the work of the Society as its 
Honorary Agents, taking no reward for their labour, and who have acted as 
agents not only for the receipt of money but also for receiving and helping, 
forward in every way they could those unfortunate men who have been cast 
by the fortunes of the storm at their doors. I say, sir, I would rather that 
such a resolution had not to be proposed at all ; but, as in the course of 
nature some must pass away, and it has pleased God to remove from their 
work those who are named in this resolution, I cannot but on the other hand 
feel glad that I have some share in proposing to you that the Society shouldi 
record the regret, which I am sure must be deep and heartfelt. It must be 
no mere words, but an expression of real regret that those who have been 
labouring for us, and doing the work which perhaps some of us ought to be 
doing for ourselves, should be removed and their places left vacant ; and I do 
propose that the resolution be adopted. At the same time the resolution !?» 
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one must feel, a oall to those who are lift behind to take care that the places 
which are left in the ranks are not left Taoant ; a call to those members in 
seaports and others with leisure time to take up the work, and give ziot only 
their money, but what is far more valuable, their time, and if any labonrers 
have been removed to fill up their places in the work of the Society. The 
work, as Admiral Fishboume has told us, is not overtaken, and very xnoch 
still remains to be done. 

The Chairman then called upon Admiral Boyle. 

Admiral Boyle : I beg leave to second the resolution which has been 
submitted to the meeting. 

The resolution was put to the meeting and unanimously adopted. 

The Ohiirman : The fourth resolution is the following : — 

" That the following members of the Committee, going out by rotation 
Agreeably to the Hules, be re-elected^ viz. :— Admiral Sir J. W. Tarleto&,K.G;B., 
Captain Hon. Fras. Maude, E.N., V.P., Vice-Admiral B<^le, Captain W. M. 
Deacon, Captain Vincent Budd, Captain £. Littlehales, RN., William Toiler, 
Esq., Col. William Stuart." 
I beg to call upon Mr. Alfred Eames to propose this resolution. 

Mr. Eames : I have great pleasure in propoMng the resolution for the 
re-election of these gentlemen. Their names wiU commend theituielves. An 
Institution of this kind must be highly indebted to. gentlemen who disiD- 
terestedly administer the affairs of the Society, and I am sure that you niU 
join with me in thankisg them and re-electing them. For many, yean X 
have had the pleasure of looking through the balanccrflheets of the Society, 
and I have been struck with one circumstance, that is, the large amount 
which this Society bestows upon the mariner and the very small cost of the 
executive. I do not know whether ladies and gentlemen have analysed the 
balance-sheets, but I do assure them that a large amount of gbod is done a;t 
a very small cost, and that ought to recommend the Society to the public; I 
think it ought to be our duty to extend the number of sbbseribers, h^wersr 
small they may be, because by doing that we extend the knowledge of the 
Society and increase its benefits. Nothing remains after what so matny. gen- 
tlemen have so eloq^uently said, than to say that the very name of the Sodety 
ought to be a recommendation to the British public to aappcart it. Those who 
live on the sea coasts of course have opportunity of reoognnmg the valBe of 
this Society, but those who do the duty work of the Committee must'.be aware 
of a larger amount of good which this Society does. I havs vevy gzeat 
pleasure in thanking those gentlemen and proposing their re-dection. 

Captain Annesley: I have much pleasure in seconding this resolotioii. 

The Chairman : I beg to submit this resolution for the consideratioiiL of the 
meeting. 

parried unanimously. 
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The OuAiEMAN : The fiftJi reaolutian is in the followisg terms: — 

^ That this Meeting feels deeply iadebted to the Honorary Agents and Lady 
and Gentlemen Collectors, without whose help the objects of the Society could 
not be carried oat ; to the Honorary Solicitor asxd Auditors ; to the Clergy 
and Ministers- who have from their pulpits advocated the causa of the poor 
Castaway or :lus Widow and Orphans ; to the various Sailors' Societies, whose 
Agents or Missionaries enrol members from amongst the Seamen and Fisher- 
men ; to the Officers of the Coastguard and Customs for the aid so cheerfully 
and benevolently rendered by them; to the Scottish Board of Fisheries, 
whose OfEcers act ex officio as Honorary Agents ; and also to the Directors of 
those Eailway and Steam Packet Companies who benevolently grant afree 
transit to shipwrecked persons bearing the Society's pass." 

Perhaps Captain Littlehales will be kind enough to move the resolution. 

Captain Little hales : I have great pleasure indeed in doing so. There is 
one thing in it which struok me very much, and that is, the meeting feels 
greatly indebted to the ladies and to the agents who voluntarily collect the 
funds for the society. Now, as naval men, we always pay tribute to what the 
ladies do — we cannot help it. I am thankful too that the resolution goes on 
to recognise our indebtedness to the clergy and ministers who have advocated 
the cause of this society in their pnlpits, and to a number of others who have 
ia various ways assisted the institution. I have hs^d the privilege of being an 
honorary member of a kindred society for many years, so that I have some 
sympathy with all honorary workers; and I think that t^at society has been of 
great use to this society. I only hope it will please God to raise up many, 
many friends to this institution^ who will endeavour to work for the poor 
wandering sailor, although he is much better than he, used to be ; alas j there 
are a great many who are as they used to be, and want a deal of looking after 
and a ^ealof care. X have much ple^^ure, Bix Alexander, in proposing this 
resolution. 

Captain Abthub Mobbbll : X feel it quite unnecessary to go into any detail 
in seoqnding this resolution. I should like to mention that I have known the 
society upwards of fivsrand-twenty years, and seen the working of it in many 
places on various parts of the coast of Great Britain and Ireland. I have 
seen the labours of the honorary agents, and also the officers of the coast 
gQard,.and I should like to bear my testimony to the value of their efforts. 
I beg to second the xesolution* . 

The resolution was put to the meetings and carried unanimously. 
. Captaii; Maude: Mr. Chairman, as the next resolution is connected with 
yourself, I take the liberty of moving it without any introduction. It is 

" That the best thanks of this Meeting be given to Admiral Sir Alexander 
Milne, G.C.B., for so kindly presiding on this occasion." 

Now, Sir Alexander, I won't venture to go so far as you did towards me in 
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speaking about me, but I will say to our friends here that it is a great kindness 
to come up to the city for this purpose, when even some of our Committee 
have not taken the trouble to come down ; so that we feel your kindness all 
the more. I won't say all who are absent would not have come down, because 
some are absent abroad ; but we have a small meeting, and this is not the first, 
second, or third time that we have had to apologise for a small attendance. 
The fact is we are going on so smoothly, and the wheels are greased so nicely 
by the public, that many of our friends do not think it necessary to come 
down. Perhaps if there was any little difficulty, or anything like fighting 
going on, we should have the room crammed. I am delighted to see a num- 
ber of ladies present, and before I put the resolution, which will be seconded 
by Captain Webb, I should like to say a few words as an old member of the 
Committee. I do not think one of their labours has been alluded to yet — it is 
our connection with France. I do not think anything ever gave me greater 
pleasure than the International Conference in France. Our Secretary went 
over and represented us, for the Duke of Marlborough was in the highest 
office in Ireland, and I was absent, and we were represented by our Secretary. 
Our Secretary was treated in the kindest possible way ; he was elected Deputy- 
President of the Congress as a compliment ; we gave them specimens of our 
gold and silver medals, and they in exchange gave us their medals of a less 
valuable metal. And in addition they have established a society simikr to 
our own, and — and that is the greatest honour they could do—have adopted 
most of our rules, and started a society with j^6,000. That is the greatest 
gratification I have met with for some time. That is the matter which I said 
I should have to refer to when reading the French Ambassador's letter. I wish 
he had been here to-day to have heard me, and to have heard the expression 
of our feeling on reading our Report that we are gratified at being united with 
France as we are. I would say a word about the widows' fund. Yon see we 
have made a gratuity to about 3,000 widows, and it has taken about £7,000 to 
supply them with their annual grant For do not mistake me, the widows and 
orphans all get what we should call at sea smart-money at the time, and for 
four or five years afterwards, when the widow has young children hanging 
upon her, preventing her from getting a livelihood, we give one-third of 
what the smart-money amounts to. For instance, if we give £15 to a 
widow at the time, that widow gets £6 for four or five years to come. 
Imagine the benefit it is to them. Another thing that strikes me is that 
upwards of 50,000 blue jackets have got this proper feeling towards this 
Society that they subscribe between £7,000 and £8,000 a year to our funds. 
They may say ** I do not like the way it goes in salaries to agents and to 
the Secretary,' and so on. My friends, if you will look, you will see that we 
spend very nearly the exact amount on your widows and orphans in grant- 
ing annuities; net only if they are wrecked d) we pay them a very con- 
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fiiderable sum, but we actually set aside the whole of your payments towards 
additional grants. I think that is a very satisfactory state of things. There 
is another thing which I do not think has been mentioned, so far as the num- 
ber is concerned, namely, that we have upwards of 1,000 honorary agents, ladies 
and gentlemen, who are acting without pay, I won't say without any reward, 
because their reward is this, that they feel they are doing their duty, and I 
have no doubt they have great gratification in that. One word more, and that 
is, that at Liverpool we are going to liave another Merchant Seamen's Insti- 
tution, like the Belvedere. I should like those vdio are unacquainted with our 
history, and do not know what the Belvedere is, to run down and see it. We 
have about 90 old men there and a good many out-pensioners. We gave 
£5,000, and lent wf5,000 more, which has been returned. We are doing 
the same at Liverpool ; our Act of Parliament enables to do that with safety. 
And if Oreenoek, or Glasgow; or other towns will do the same, we may per*- 
haps be able to give them another Je5,000. I must not detain you longer; I 
beg to move that the thanks of this meeting be given you £or kindly presiding 
on this occasion. 

Captain Obmb Webb, R:N. : Ladies and Gentlemen,— I feel it an honour, as 
one of the youngest members of the society, to second the resolution we have 
just heard. It is a great thing to give up one's time to come to these meetings, 
as we heard just now ; the meeting is a small one, and no doubt other people 
<;ould not find time to come. The Admiral has been kind enough to come, 
and I am sure you will combine with me in cordially thanking him for 
attending. 

The resolution was carried by acclamation. 

The Ghaibman : Ladies and Gentlemen, — ^I feel exceedingly obliged to 
Oapt^dn Maude for the kind manner in which he has proposed my name to you, 
and I think we must thank him for the interesting account be has given of the 
proceedings of the society, and more especially for the trouble he has taken 
in establishing in France a society similar to our own. It is exactly as I 
said when I spoke of Captain Maude before ; he has devoted his whole energies 
and his whole life to the benefit of the British seaman. It is no trouble for 
me to come here, I may say. I only wish it had fallen into better hands. I 
wish our President, the Duke of Marlborough, was here ; I have no doubt the 
duties of the Chairman would have been better conducted. All I can say is 
that I have come here as a sailor myself, and that after being over sixty years 
in Her Majesty's navy, I could not refuse to come and fulfil a duty of this 
kind when invited to do so. 

Canon Scarth pronounced the Benediction, and the proceeedings termi- 
nated. 
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THE MOTION OF STOEMS; OR, SCIENCE FOR SAILORS, 

ni. — Clou»s: Olotjd-Eeadings. 

** The fUQOient meteorologist was content, with dificenuBg the faoe*^ the Aj in 
predioting the comizig weather. It is to the sky chiefly that the weatherwise 
sailor and the farmer look in foretelling the weather, and their predictions are 
freqaently more coneot than those whicdi are madesolsfy from the indications of 
the barometer and other meteorologioal instmments. Xh» b^st system of i^eather 
prediction comprises both methods/' — Buchan. 

'* A knowledge pf atmospheric circiilabiony founded upcm a study of the ^nds, 
is of the highest importance, both in a theoretical and practical point of view ; 
for the clonds indicate to ns at each moment the direction and elevation of the 
upper currents, which, in their torn, determine the lower cnrxents. If the move- 
ments of clonds, from cirrus to (broken) onmulus^-that is to say, from an elevation 
of about 15,000 metres (nearly 8 miles) to the earth's surface, really obey the same 
laws as the ehange of wind, then our prpgnostioe aoqnire •& eertaiir degiee ef 
exactness." — From the French of And/r4 Poey, 

If the reader will refer to the cloud pictures given in this Magazdne in April 
last, he win see that the first kind of cloud there depicted is ** Cibbus,** and 
will find that a description of the same comes under the division '* Upper 
Clouds." 

' We purpose npw to treat specially of this class *' Cirrus," and to learn, if 
possible, some practical lessons from the study of this kind of cloud. Now we 
must admit that popular sayings on natural appearances are often very truthful, 
and this cloud, when abundant, has been rightly regarded as a sign of stormif 
weather. 

At times the streaming fibres, seeming to issue from a stem, stretch almost 
across the sky ; this is a sure sign of an approaching gale from the direction 
from which the streak appears to come — it is very expressively called by the 
German sailors, the ** wind-tree " (wind-baum). We think, however, that we 
need something more than popular sayings to guide us in our study. There 
must be nothing haphazard in that which shall be useful to the navigator. 
For instance, there are laws which regulate the clouds as well as all other 
things in creation, and whoever would ascertain the truth must know the 
principles upon which those laws are grounded. 

For some years past this " cirrus cloud ** has been observed and studied with 
great care in almost all parts of Europe, and we hope we shall not be diought 
•tedious or presumptuous if we attempt to give a brief history of this investiga- 
tion, and to lay down the law, so far as it has been learnt, in as plain words as 
possible. 

The Rev. W. Clement Ley, of Lutterworth, has bestowed many years of 
study to the investigation of the laws of winds and clouds, and has found, by 
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• 

noting the moYemfiiits of " cirrus clouds " in connection with that of wind, that 
the currents of air in the upper regions diverge from the places where the baro- 
meter is laWi and converge towards those where the barometer is higb. 

There is little doubt that sailors and othevs have long been accustomed to 
take warning £rom " an ugly-looking sky/' but have not read in the appearance 
of the curls and wisps and '* cats'-tails '' all that these portended. It is appro- 
priate to quote feom a recent lecture on *' Clouds and Weathcir Signs/' by Mr. 
Ley, on this subject : " Now the old observers were quite right in telling us 
that we know a great deal about comiug weather from the appearance and forms 
of clouds ; th^ oomparatively negl^oted the prognostics to be obtained from 
the movements of those bodies. We must give our attention both to form and 
movement, but more especially to the latter^ in judging of the disposition of the 
areas of high and low pressure." (That is, pressure as shown by the baro- 
meter.) 

Mr. Ley's work attracted the attention of scientific men in Northern Europe 
in 1873, and observations of the movements of cirrus were regularly made at 
twenty- one stations, and in Denmark, Hoffmeyer had records made at the 
lighthouses, and in France, Henou, at his observatory du Pare St. Maur, near 
Paris. The results were published by the Royal Society of Sciences at 
Upsal, with 3d charts. 

Then followed a more extended system of observation, during 1875 and 1870 
Observers in Austria, Britain, Baden, Belgium, Denmark, France, Norway, 
Portugal, Bussia, Sweden, Spain, Switzerland, and Turkey assisted in the 
work and made daily records — a work in which the present writer took 
part. 

Happily the report appeared as early as 1877, the cost of which was defrayed 
by the Swedish Government. (En Memoire Da Quatre-Centieme Anniver- 
saire de I'Universite Royale d'UpsaJ.)'^ 

From that report we obtain the following general laws : — 

1. Round the centre of a depression (or where the barometer is low, say 29i 
inches or less) the upper currents of air move in a direction nearly parallel to 
the isobars (lines of equal barometer readings) and to the lower winds. 

2. In proportion as we retire from that centre the upper currents swerve 
&om it and to the right of the lower winds. 

3. In the regions of high barometers those upper currents converge towards 
the centre of such regions, cutting the isobars nearly at right angles. 

4. In studying particularly the direction of parallel bands of cirrus, which 
we see sometimes stretched across the sky, and which perspective makes appear 
to converge towards a certain point of the horizon, we have found that in the 

Atlas des Moavements Sup^rienrs d rAtmosph^re, par H. Hildebrand 
HildebrandsBon, Stockholm, 1877. 
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regions of Mgh barometer the bands of drras are nsuallj set in a direction 
almost perpendicular to the isobars. 

6. We have seen in what precedes that at the surface of the earth the wind 
converges towards the centres of depression (low barometer) and swerve from 
the OBDtT^ of high barometer. We conclude that a minimum must necessarily 
be the seat of an ascending current of air. Arrived at a great elevation of the 
atmosphere, this current retires everywhere from the centre of the depression, 
and spreads in a uniform sheet over the region of high pressure, where it 
descends gradually towards the earth. 

Such are the general Jaws as at present ascertained, and it remains for the 
navigator to make practical use of them. 

Let it be remembered that it does not matter how fine and settled the 
weather may be at any given time, cirrus (high up in the air as if to give the 
widest warning) is the forerunner of stormy weather. 

How TO Observe It. — If you require to learn its true direction, wait 
till it comes well over-head. Take a fixed position in relation to some 
point of the compass. The motion may be slow, especially if the cirrus be two 
or three days in advance of the storm, but watch patiently, a little practice 
will make the observation easier. Note this direction, also direction of lower 
wind and height of barometer. 

What to Leahn from It. — Suppose in England we see cirrus floatiiig 
from some poin^ between S. and W. or W.N.W., and the barometer begins to 
fftll (there beip^ a hif^^ barometer over France), then a gale may be expected 
from the S.W. If the centre of depression is moving to the north of Great 
Britain, the cirrus moves from N.W. towards a region of high pressure. The 
sarface wind, the meantime, blowing round the places of low barometer, or 
rather inward. Further, suppose a ship, in the Atlantic, sailing for England, 
cirrus is observed, " the glass '' begins to fall, then if the cirrus seems to cross 
jthe ship's course, from left to right, and the glass continues to fall, the storm is 
following the ship's track ; if, however, the ship could be steered in the same 
directio9 as the cirrus goes she would sail away from the coarse of the storm, 
and that would be tested by a rising in " the glass." 

But if the gale overtook the ship and she were kept running before it, she 
would certainly be sailing towards the centre of the storm ; that centre would 
bear about 2i points before her port beam ; because storms are most likely not 
exactly circular, but spiral, and revolve like water in a funnel. 

To judge of the position of the centre of the storm we take the following 
rule :* — 

♦ This has been worked out by Gapt. Toynbee, in a report " On the Great Hurri- 
cane in August, 1873." We shall have again to refer to this Atlantic Hnrricane 
and Capt. Toynbee's work. 
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Table showing the Bearing of the Centre of Storms when the Wind ii in certain 
directions f in the Northern Hemisphere. 

Direction of Wind. Bearing of Centre of Storm. 

North : E.SE. or more S. 

East S.S.W „ W. 

South W.N.W. „ N. 

West N.N.B. „ E. 

Sailing in N. hemisphere, keep the wind well on starboard quarter. 
Sailing in S. hemisphere, keep the wind yreU Hn ihe port qusrter. 
These two last instructions apply before the gale has become very heavy — 
for then there is a danger of ** broaching-to/' so as to lay the sails aback. 

S.H.M. 



CAPTAIN COOK. 

v.— Second Voyage. Fbom the Exploration of the Southern Ocean in 
THE * Resolution ' to the Arrival at Easter Island, March, 1774. 

The 'Resolution' was moored alone in Queen Charlotte's Sound on 3rd 
November, 1773, but hopes were still entertained that the 'Adventure* would 
shortly arrive. Cook made all speed to effect certain repairs in his ship, and 
to supply her with water and fuel ; he had, however, the mortification to find 
the bread in casks much damaged, and he did his best to save as much as 
possible by having it picked over and re-baked. 

Our sailors' treatment of the natives of the then newly-discovered islands 
was so generous and unsuspecting that it amounted almost to a weakness. 
Some one has said — 

" Suspicion haunts the evil mind/' 
but that is a sentiment non-applioable to the shipmates of Captain Cook. This 
may not be the place in which to enquire how our seamen acquired the name 
" Jolly Tars" — though we should like to know — ^but we will express a hope 
that they may long deserve the epithet. 

Free, easy, and open-hearted, our voyagers often exposed themselves and 
their belongings, unguardedly, to the pilfering disposition of " the Indians," 
and they frequently found they had fallen among thieves. It seemed as if 
theft was a propensity deeply rooted in the nature of savages, and even when 
Oook appeared to have gained confidence and respect by the bestowal of valu- 
able gifts upon those South-sea Islanders, he was requited by robbery ; such 
indeed was the case after he had entertained them at dinner with the best 
fare the ship could afford. Some of our readers will see in it one of the 
strongest proofs of a depraved, fallen nature, and will lament that phases of it 
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Btill xeznain in our most civilized aodety, though it ppcasion^Jly goes by .the 
genteel name of kleptomania. 

A curious case of pilfeiing occurred on the shore of Charlotte's Sound, for a 
naked savi^e stde a bag of clothes belonging to one of the aeamen. Cook 
used no harjsh means, but recovered the clothes by ^* a friendly application," 
and made this remark, — *' Since we were among thieves and had come off bo 
well, I was not sorry for what had happened, as it tau^ our people to keep a 
better look-out for the future/' 

However, the Captain himself found it necessary to p«t into practice his 
own precept on the very next day, when Jhe. went to purphase ^sh. He sa^s, 
*' when we were upon this traffic, they showed a great inclipation to pick my 
pockets, and to take away the fish with one hand which they had just given 
me with the other.'' A chief undertook to remove this evil, and made a show 
of keeping the people off, appearing in a fury, and then presently took a hand- 
kerchief from Cook's pocket ; in this he was detected, but *' put it off with a 
laugh." 

As the better traits of a noble-minded man or a great genius are seen in the 
little things of his daily life, so here we discern Cook's real character in his 
dealings with those savage people. The man who was to sail three times 
round the globe was worthy of hismisBion^ and it was his province to influence 
by action rather than by words. Eelatiog this incident, he remto^s, *' It w$b 
haffdly possible for me to be angry with him (the chief) ; so that we remained 
good friends, and he accop»panied me on bo^d to dinner.'' At the same time 
we must note that Cook combined £rnmess with .this f' gentle treatment," and 
always made his own superiority felt. 

In was on this viiut that Cook obtained undoubted evidence that the New 
ZeaJanders were cannibals, and their being so at that period he attributed to 
their isolated position, and it was his impression that " an intercourse with 
foreigners would reform their manners and polish their savage minds." The 
reader, will bear in mind that the scheme of Christian Missions to those 
regions had no existence then, and therefore. Cook regards kind treatment 
and fair commeroe as the best means of dvilfasing the sa^vagi^.* 

While the voyagers stayed in the sound they had a plentiful supply of fish 
from the natives, and vegetables from their own garden ; and Cook was able to 
note, " at this time we had neither a mok n(Hr scorbutio man on board." 

The anchor was weighed on 25th Nov^ber> and Co<^ sailed to the south- 

• la 1810 the Bev. Samuel Harsden, then in New South Walesi prcqposed to the 
Church Misaionaxy Society to extend their missionary efforts to the north island 
of New Zealand. He had received the assurance of protection from po^verfnl 
chiefs aronnd the Bay of Islands, on the north-east. The Society sent out thi^ee 
agents, who landed at Wangarva on 12th December, 1814, in company with Mr. 
Marsden. The Hissioci received tstxe protection of the great ohief, Hongi. 
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east, throngli tbe straits, making saoh notes of eertain capes and bays as 
might prove nsefnl to other navigators. On the next morning he rounded 
the south point of the North Island (now New Ulster) and -fired guns, but 
the 'Adventure' was not there to reply. 

Caving up all hope of finding the sistep ship, he detennined again to explore 
the Sottth l^acifio. 

Otur gteat S«ilor now OMtde a reoord of wMeh every Bixitish Tar may be 
proud : — 

'* I had the satisfaotiMi to 'find that net* a man was dejeeted, or thought the 
dangers we had yet to go through were in the least increased by benng alose^ 
but a,s cheerfully proceeded totiie south, ev wherever I might think proper 
to lead them, as if the ' Adventizre/ or ^rven more 8hips> had been in our 
company.** 

Our Navigator took hat! departure from Oape Palliser on 26tii November^ 
and oa 5th December had reached latitude 50^ 17'. S. and longitude Vr9^ 40^ 
£. ; he noted that ti^e variation of the compass was 18"^ 25- £., and then his 
record shows tha/t tihere was another < magnet which mwardly touched his 
remembrance, and pointed to !Bngland and his home* Biave hearts may 
have tender affections, and fbel too, that 

" There is a spot of eacth, sapremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest." 

So the Journal runs thus: — *' At half-an-hour past eight o'clock the next 
evening (on 6th December) we reckoned ourselves antipodes to our Mends in 
London ; consequently, as far removed from them as possible/' 

Sailing fbr some days to south a little east, Cook' concluded, from the swell 
which came from the south-west, that there was no land under the meridian 
of New Zealand, unless it lay very far south, and therefore he took a more 
easterly course ; the weather proved cold and stormy. In latitude 62° S. and 
longitude 172*» W. he fell in with ice-islands and saw the antarctic peterel, 
some albatrosses, and other birds. 

On 14th December he reached latitude 65° S. (nearly) and 163** W., and 
the ice obstructed the ship's way, and for some days his course was zigzag. 
Bad weather prevailed, and the rigging of the ship was loaded with ice. 

By the 22nd he fetched latitude 67** 31^ S., the highest he had ever been in, 
and on 24th in 67° S. ISS*" W. Here ice-islands increased fast, and about 
100 could be counted. Christmas-day was spent in this position. The an- 
tarctic midsummer proved rather cold and dreary, but Cook made the best of 
it. He remarked, *'We were fortunate in having continual daylight and 
clear weather ; for had it been foggy, as on some of the preceding days, nothing 
less than a miracle could have saved us from being dashed to pieces." He 
had to take advantage of every light breeze to keep the ship from fallingaboard 
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of the ioe-ifilands. Loose ice was taken aboard and melted to fill the empty 
water-casks, and then Cook resolved to sail in a northerly course. 

On January J st, 1774, the ship was in latitude 58"* 39' S., and was near the 
meridian of 135° W. for several days ; and on 8(h she was in latitude 
50° S., and here special observation wsiS made aa to longitude, and Cook 
had reason again to bestow praise on Mr. Kendal's watch. He says, ''I 
must, here take notice that <mr longitude can never beeivoneoas^ while we 
have so good a guide as Mr. Kendal's watch."* 

On the 10th the ship was in latitude 47' 51' S. and 122° W., or 200 miles 
fbom her track to Otaheite, in 1769. Cook then took a southerly course 
between the meridians of 105° and 1$H)° W. ; «nd on 20ih ice^ islands again 
appeared 62° B, and 116° W. He stiil pressed sontiiward till ice-mountains 
obstructed the way ; be remarks, " Such mountains of ice as these were, I 
believe, never seen in the Greenland seas. I will not say it was impossible 
anywhere to. get farther soutii, but the. attemptiog it would have been a 
dangerous and rash enterprise." Speaking of ih& peobability of land b^ond 
this ice barrier, he says, ''And yet I thiidc there must be some to the south, 
behind this ice» but no better retreat for birds or other animals than ice itself." 

The most southerly point reached was .in latitude 71° 10' S., in longitude 
106° 51' W. 

Our Voyager resolved to proceed to the north, and to spend the ensfnio^ 
(south) winter within the tropics. 

On this return voyage he purposed seeking for a land said to have beendis- 
420vered by Juan Fernandez a century before, in about latitude 38° S. 

The ship's northward course is shown on the chart, between the meridians 
of 90° and 105° W. Cook expected to find Fernandez's Land in 37° 50' S., 
which he reached on 2l8t February^ but. he had not the least sign of land 
there. Cpok was too far west, but Fernandez discovered two small islands in 
33° 40' S. and 79° W., or 30 leagues from the Chilian cosjst. De-Tierra, which 
IB about fifteen miles^long and six miles wide, was really Fernandez's Land^ 
notable as the scene of Kobinson Crusoe's adventures. 

Our Navigator concluded that Juan Femandess's discovery was only a small 
island, and he stood away north to.the latitude of Eastepc Island, 

Towards the end of February he fell sick of the bilious choUc, and for some 
days his symptoms were dangerous. As he began to recover, fresh meat was 

* Cook had three waAohea mads by Mr. Arnold ; and this one by Mr. Kendal, 
made on Mr. Harrison's principle. In the year 1714, the Government offered a 
parliamentary reward of £10,000, £15,000, or £20,000, for a chronometer which 
should enable the navigator to ascertain the longitude within specified limits. Mr. 
John Harrison took the last-named prize (after forty years' perseverance) in 1761, 
but he had completed a chronometer in 1736. As an illustration of recent im- 
provements, see Note at end of this paper. 
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needed — ^hcre was another privfttion — ^Mr. Foster's favonrite dog was killed. 
The journal says : '* We had no other fresh meat whatever on board ; and I 
could eat of this flesh, as well as broth made of it, when I could taste nothing 
else. Thus I received nourishment and strength from food which would have 
made most people in Europe sick ; so true it is, that necessity is governed by 
no law." 

Easter Island was sighted on 11th March, 1774, and a day or two after a 
landing was effected, and here I leave the voyagers fbr the present. S. H. M. 

Note on the Chronometer. — Dr. Arnott (in "Physics," vol. i. p. 87) says : — 
" After several months spent at sea in a long passage from South America to 
Asia, my pocket obronometer and others on board announced one morning that a 
certain point of land was then bearing north from the ship, at a distance of fifty 
miles ; in an hour afterwards, when a mist had cleared away, the looker-ont on the 
mast gave the joyous call of ' Land ahead !' verifying the report of the chrono- 
meters almost to one mile, after a voyage of thousands. It is allowable at such a 
moment, with the dangers and uncertainties of ancient navigation before the- 
mind, to exult in contemplating whal man has now achieved. Had the rate of the 
wonderful little iostrumeni, in aU that time, been qoickened or slackened ever so 
slightly, its announcement would have been useless or even worse ; but in the 
night and in the day, in storm and in calm, in heat and in cold, its steady beat 
went on, keeping exact account of the I'olling of the earth and of the stars ; and 
in the midst of the trackless waves which retain no mark, it was always ready to 
tell its magto tale, indicating the very spot of the globe over which it hadarrived.'' 



THE SOURCE OF THE GULF STBEAIL 

The study of the Gulf Stream has ever been to us a generous joyous excite- 
ment ; we have ever regarded it as a mighty moving mysteiy, whose depths 
were unsounded and whose source was unsolved. We welcomed, therefore^ 
with peculiar pleasure, the paper by Dr. J. E. Nagle, of New Orleans, in the 
Scientific American, and after yielding ourselves to the pilotage of his glowing 
and eloquent pen, we felt a sense of relief, which we invite our readers to share. 
t)r. Nagle says : " Several years ago I became deeply impressed with the idea, 
that the visible streams which debouch into the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
evaporation which takes place over the immense area of country lying betweea 
the Rocky Mountains and the Appalachians, were insufficient to cany away 
the amount of precipitation which occurs on that vast surface. The evident 
difference between the hydrographical apd hygrometrical condition led me to 
consider that those regions have numerous invisible outlets to the sea. While 
wandering over those plains and dreary wilds of deep sands, we discover that 
they absorb vast floods, yet the spongy surfaces remain dry, and parched, as if 
they were ever void of moisture. In the huge and impenetrable canons and 
gorges of those eternal hills, masses of snow and melting glaciers dissolve into 
cavities and channels, whence there is no egress on the continent. 
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'* The Eockj Moontains occupy a vast irregular cayemous and volcanic area. 
The topographical surface is also very much broken and variegated with fertile 
valleys, sandy plains, and arid desert wastes. The detdtos from numerous 
rock-ribbed ranges are scattered over all th^t region, which lies beneath the 
dreamy mists and mirror -like glare of that intensely bright atmosphere. Those 
gaping gulches and unfathomable ravines are eternally changing, though they 
retain the same outlines as they were left thousands of years ago, when vast 
ice floes and ponderous glaciers drifted hither from the cold grey sea which 
covered all the primitive land of Huronian and Laurentian altitudes. Those 
glacial giants and rugged Titans tore out excavations and overcame all ob- 
i9tructions as they surged and ground their way, carrying, destruction and 
devastation throughout all the then submerged continent of North Amexiea. 
During their voyages they grasped with their icy fingers and embraced in 
their huge pockets an incalculable wealth of minerals and fertile components, 
which by attrition was divided, and finally lavishly scattered on the surfaces 
•over which those huge ships floated, lodged, and melted aw^y. 

*' In the immense chasms and basins ploughed out by the tide»swept gelid 
masses, there were left only interminable deposits of deep sands, whose greedy 
waves, ever insatiate, drink and absorb the fluids which descend from clouds, 
fogs, and storms. The invincible dynamic power of those glaciers excavated 
to the basalt and granite floors, whereon now lie those inland seas of saline^ 
brackish, and mephitic solutions, which excite our surprise and wonder. Those 
immense reservoirs of salt and bitter liquids, with their eternal sullen depths, 
their heavy., pulsing slowly beating dull monotones in the .funeral march of 
ages, their solitary and forbidding isolation, are confined, like mobile giants, 
away up in rock-bound altitudes, held by the restraining barriers, and amid 
desolate fastnesses, :where the eagle cares not to harbour. They have too long 
had the decree pronounced against theni by explorers and savans, that they 
are profitless regions, merely idle cii^riosities, fruitless ponds, which do not 
subserve any purpose of utility, not ev;en to reUeve the vision, which wearies 
of the monotony of impenetrable recesses and silent monumental peaks, where 
no livinig thing can find access to, or habitation. 

*' The uses of these reservoirs is to feed the great currents which run in the 
ocean. All the drainage of the vast continent of mountajja barriers and 
American deserts have numerous subterranean outlets into those vast seas, 
which roll their waves on the shore? of America. By constant addition of 
their volumes, these furnish to the Gulf Stream an immense flood, to which the 
Mississippj^ Biver and the heated belt which sweeps around the south side of 
the Antilles and northward to the Florida Keys, are attenuated threads of rain 
compared to the great bulk of mysterious ocean. By the impulsive force of 
their owo tremendous gravity and constantly increasing power and accession 
of weight, they sink into the deepest recesses of earth, even to the impermeable 
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rocks whicli lie many iles from the periphery. Bat these streams fitid egress, 
for that physical law which makes water seek its level, the irresistible hydraulic 
pressure of artesian process, weighs it downwards and urges it ever outward 
and upward to find vent, and mingle in numberless streams with that great 
tide which flows unceasingly, but never ebbs, in the Atlantie. 

'* Thus the supplies of the Gulf Stream, though they vary greatly in tempera- 
ture and specific gravity, maintain the special feature of being hot, for they 
boil, and seethe, and flow from caldrons, and over igueous rock«ribbed furnaces, 
where the volcanic fires of earth are never quenched. The quantity of fluids 
which flow .through these subterranean channels can only be estimated by 
Stating that they make up the balance of bulk beyond the visible amount fur< ' 
nished by streams and evaporationsi, The pressure of altitudes and s^uper* 
imposed weight of immense bodies of fluids force themselves through the 
greatest obstacles, hence all the seams of earth and every sinuosity that per- 
meates its eavemous crust are filled with warter, the qaantity of which increases 
as it descends into the interior ; for dig where we may, at all depths we find 
earrents and streams of various sizes. 

^ Some years ago I published an opinion/which subsequent study in the 
southern seas has fixed in my mind. more firmly. This is, that the s apply of 
thermal waters which debouch into the Caribbean Sea and warm coast waves 
of the Pacific comes from the fire belt recesses, the apparently extinguished 
furnaces of the Rocky Mountains, Cordilleras of Mexico, and what are called 
extinct or suppressed vokanio oiroles of that region. 

*^ The fractores by wMoh those mountains were formed, happened at the most 
friable and weak points above molten chemical basins and streams, which lie 
there and in various other portions of earth. In those raptures, by which the 
Rocky Mountains were made, the surface was cut into many angles, dips, and 
altitudes, which are visible now as when their violent birth occurred, though 
they have been denuded of their former height by the wear of uncounted ages 
and attrition of all manner of chemical and mechanical agencies, during 
thousands of centuries that have gcme into the past, since those rugged crests 
and mangled forces went groaning up from the lava-soddein earth, to aooept the 
smiles of the sun and be eooled by mantles of snow. The broken surfaces of 
those torn mountains embraced each other again as they fell back towards their 
original bases, but only the jagged lips at their crests met Far beneath these, 
the jutting jaws and detached teeth of interior rocks which had been rended 
apart were locked into each other's embrace, seldom indenting, and nearly 
always forming unsymmetrical angles and slopes, which appear on mountains 
and low outlying hills. Hence, throughout mountainous regions there are 
immense cavemosities, usually irregular, triangular, and arched cavities, which 
always tend from the high altitudes towards the equatorial line. These innu- 
itterable veins are superimposed above each] other indefinitely, and eternally 
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flowing floods have been rashing^ as subterranean rivers, throngh them, daring 
all the ages since mountains were convulsed into shape. Those subtle streams 
and water courses of all sizes exist at all depths, and traverse every directicm 
far below our tangible and accurately mapped surfiace currents. In the deep 
recesses of earth, following the law of artesian pressure and hydraulic gravita- 
tion and hydrostatic force, they go irresistibly surging along in their dark and 
cavernous channels, to floally pour into the insatiate ocean their vast volumes 
of thermal waters. 

'' From the great salt and fresh water lakes of the Bocky Mountains, their 
waters sink through unfathomable canons, and percolate through the sieve- 
like sands of sodden plains searching for rest, sinkiug by their own increasing 
weight as they go down to the heated primitive rock bases ; and over suriaces 
of those Plutonian barriers, the fire beds of our globe, they go tossing and 
fuming, where volcanic and intestine heats seeUie and fret them into geysers. 
Driven in huge clouds of steam, they are poared into vast caverns, in whose 
icy tempered recesses they are condensed, and in watery volumes again pursue 
their course unceasingly ouward to find freedom beneath the sunlight and 
swell the heated waters of that interoceanic river — the G-ulf Stream. From 
every minute poiut and particle of land, and from the depths of illimitable 
ocean and its land-bound confines, these perpetiial streams spring into the 
steam-laden current and swell its resistless tide and thermal stores. 

'' Thus, from those far away mountain slopes and fertile valleys they go ou 
for ever flowing, passing in their courses beneath the rolling muddy flow of the 
Missouri and Mississippi rivers ; drop far below the grand plains of the Great 
West ; grope in dark and tortuous channels under the great beds of the ancient 
Silurian sea ; creep slowly below the huge Alleghanies ; crash through vast 
rents in the Appalachian range ; foam in torrents through deep gorges ; dash 
in spray through illimitable caverns ; roar down the precipitous sides of rocky 
ledges ; and rush over falls, in cataracts, to which Niagara is a pigmy. Feebly 
fluttering beneath broad savannas and m^rsheis by the sea, they finally emerge 
into the Atlantic and mingle their precious drops with that world of waters, 
and go singmg and flowing for ever in the light wherein primal colours glow 
in ten thousand glorious tints and shades and hues, which sparkle in every 
gem-like drop of clouds and prismatic zones beneath the sun. 

'* The Oulf Stream is a little river in the Caribbean and Mexican Seas ; but 
as it moves north-eastward it swells into the magnitude of a ponderous moving 
current in the sea, and girdles with a hot belt the shores of a vast continent. 
Into this there is poured from unfailing sources the debris which those subter- 
ranean carriers bring from the surface beds and rich d&pths of far-off v^estem 
valleys, northern prairies, and southern plains. These the mysterious river of 
ocean takes into its loving warm embrace and deposits them on the coasts of 
Newfoundland and the English Isles. But it is not altogether to the Gulf 
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Stream that these sources of fertilisation and warmth contribute their vast 
stores. Eestless forces of ocean are ever wearing away its bed, by the resist- 
less power of attrition and dredging, from which processes the earth's armour 
above its various beds of molten lava becomes thinner, and those waters which 
cover them are freed by the repellant power of their own steam, to swell the 
tide and volumes of hot ocean currents. Such is, doubtless, the condition of 
the bottom o£ tb^ Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, which were formed 
by a vast cataclysm » produeed by volcanic power. 

** When the latter expended its force, the earth, which then occupied that now 
covered by these waters, gubbided into their present depths. But those fires 
are not extmeti for eartkqnakes and vast areas of hot water are often tangibly 
apparent in that reg^ion, where those submerged caldrons of seething sulphur 
bum and glow for ever unqtianchable. 

" The same chemicQ.1 force and dynamic conditions which produced mountains 
in the primal day a of earth are at work now, and in the course of time will 
bring about likta ohangei of place and locations of seas and coutinents. As 
the volcanic pli^taaiix in ocean becoojie denuded and attenuated, they will con- 
tinually bo ruptmed, and ridges wUl arise, and islands and mountains appear. 
Where wat^ now covers earth, new-made continents will lift their faces to the 
light of sun, and moon, and stars. Our fertile valleys and low hill slopes 
rich with firuits, of trees, flowers, vines, and cereals, will be deluged. The 
now submerged beds of seas will appear, and the deposits which those subter- 
ranean rivers have been gathering for countless ages will become fertile and 
inhabited continents. Each is disappearing by denudation ; hemispheres 
are contracting beneath the condensing processes which are eternally operating 
on this globe ; altitudes, that place us above the deluge, are dwindling into 
the depths of ocean ; mountains are being carried bodily into encroaching 
waters; the plains are being perpetually washed into the restless, surging 
tide ; and continents are drifting to be submerged again beneath requiem- 
beating waves. This eternal change goes on and on for ever, yet, hardly with 
sufficient rapidity to satisfy the destructive and insatiate spirit of unrest, which 
makes mankind ever hovering between hopes and fears, the strangest paradox 
which the human mind can study." 



NOTES ON THE SHETLAND ISLANDS- 

In a former paper we spoke of our arrival within view of the wave-washed 
walls of Lerwick, and this description of the little northern town is no mere 
figure of sp^ch, for though it might be supposed that of land there was plenty 
without encroaching on the sea and shore to find a site for the town, yet it is 
in its own way quite as dependent on its watery highway as are the cities of 
Holland, or even Venice herself. The town. follows tho curve of an irregular bay 
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and consists principally — almost, it might be said, wholly— of one street, the 
causeway of which has evidently been intended for foot-passengers only, no pro- 
vision being made for wheeled traffic, of which so little exists. Merchandise is, 
therefore, waterbome, and most of the older houses on the side of tlie street 
nearest the water will be seen to have exits either to a quay or directly to the 




water. The houses are erected in the most extraordinary positiotiF, some 
seeming to stand half-way across the street, some far back in all sorts of 
unexpected comers and at every conceivable angle — ^many with the gable end 
abutting on this primitive street, but with here and there evident signs of the 
inroad of modern taste where new buildings have been erected. The shops 
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of the '' merohaniB/' though from outside, as a rule, not particularly inviting, 
on a visit within are found to contain an astonishing variety of goods in great 
quantities, prominent among them heing the beautiful knitted work now so 
well known in more southerly towns, and valued for the softness and warmth 
of tlie wool as well as the beauty of the work. Rising upwards from the 
principal street are a number of narrow lanes, and crowning the ridge some 
of the more important buildings, including the churches, Fort Charlotte, and 
the County Buildings. In the neighbourhood also are the Widows' Asylum 
and the Court-house. The general effect of all this medley of buildings, though 
from the utilitarian point of vie.w perhaps leaving much to be desired, is any- 
thing but displeasing to the eye, with the accessories of crag and clifif and 
sea, and, as may often be seen on a summer evening, the light skiffs of the 
Shetlanders hastening hither and thither, the numerous Dutch fishing busses 
dotting the sunny water, and the larger vessels lying at anchor, or making the 
harbour ; across the Sound the Isle of Bressay, in a gilded mist, and overhead 
a sky *' like a poet's dream when earth and sea put on the glory of the clouds.'* 
Then a pleasant thing it is to wander on the neighbouring heights, or seated 
in a skiff to enjoy the cooling breeze, and watch the flight of the sea-birds 
while the fishermen are getting their boats ready for sea, and from the shore 
comes the tinkle of a bell. And as evening creeps on and night approaches, 
such as is the summer night of these northern islands, it becomes plain that 
there is no darkness at all ; but when the glitter dies away out of the sky, and 
the shadows have lengthened to their furthest, there succeeds a long twilight 
when darkness has no real sway, neither has light, scarcely even a mingling 
of the two so much as a distinctive shading of its own, when all nature seems 
bathed in a new beauty, and the world is at rest. 

Lerwick constitutes a most important branch of the Shipwrecked Mariners' 
Society's operations. The Institution is represented by no fewer than five 
agencies, including some of the principal firms in the islands. There are 
every year enrolled upwards of 800 members, whose families, when these 
their breadwinners are removed by death, come upon its funds for a measure 
of support, and the Lerwick agencies expend somewhat over jBSOO a year in 
relief of this and other kinds. Nor is this humane work confined to Lerwick, 
there being fourteen other agencies in the islands conducted by the principal 
merchants and fish-curers in the most efficient manner, some 1,250 members 
being annually enrolled, and a large sum distributed among destitute widows 
and orphans of seafaring men. 

Scalloway, which is. only six nules from Lerwick, was in ancient times the 
capital of the islands, and still lays claim to that distinction, though its dimen- 
sions only give it the right to be termed a village. Close to the margin of the 
bay is situated the ruin of Scalloway Castle, the ancient stronghold of the 
infamous Earl Patrick Stewart, whose oppressions and extortions, though they 
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ocourred well hi^ 800 years ago, have left an indelible impression and are Btill 
banded down from generation to generation ; and his ultimate oaptnre and 
puniahment are nsed by the old wives to *^ point a moral or adorn a tale." The 
mention of Lerwick and Scalloway exhausts the list of towns boasted by 
Shetland ; the other centres of population consist generally of the estabUsh- 




•^11 si 



ment of some extensive fish-curer, perhaps tjso a church, the miiiisl&*s manBe, 
and a few cottages in the immediate vfcinity, while scattered over a wide dis- 
trict are numbers more. To many minds there is fitHe attractive in the 
country generally, its aspect being barren and bare to the last degree: the 
very rise and^all of the country has something monotonous in its similarity, 
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and the utter abseiice of trees .and sbrabs gives a harsh and bleak look to 
eyerything. Ocoasionally may be seen plots of coltiyatad land, but only in 
small patches for the most part. Peat mosses are frequently met with, afford- 
ing a plentiful supply of fuel to the islanders, but their black and unsightly 
appearance is certainly anything but attractive or' pleasing to the eye. But 
when apprpaching the rocky and indented shores the scene becomes full of 
interest, and nothing of their kind can be more charming than the numerous 
voes or fiords which are constantly met with. The barren, rocky, and preci- 
pitous sides or green-covered slopes, reflected in the, glassy water of these voes, 
are a beautiful sight, and whether seen in the tranquil rep^^ of a summer 
day with a serene and cloudless sky, or in the sullen grandeur of the storm 
when the waves dash high upon the rocks and the birds fly screaming to their 
nests, is a mere question of taste. On the shores will be found the most 
stupendous caves, excavated by nature's powerful weapons &om the face of 
the mighty cliffs, and against the rocky shore or pebbly strand^ or dashing 
in clouds of spray against some great detached rock, the ocean hurls its 
giant forces. The best known, because most accessible from Lerwick, are 
the rocks and. caves of Bressay and the Holm of Noss, famous for its 
cradle, now removed. Bressay is a long narrow island, and forms an ad- 
mirable natuijal breakwater, so that the Sound between it and Lerwick is 
a fine anchorage and harbour. As we have, when visiting Shetland, never 
found time to see these caves and rocks, we borrow the following description 
of them* from Mr. Peace's Ha,ndbook to Shetland :— " Embarking at Lerwick 
in a smart skiff, with a couple of trusty men, and favoured by a fresh breeze, 
Lerwick is sopn left behind. Steering southwards along the phore, the 
point of Kirkabister, with its beautiful lighthouse which points out the open- 
ing into the harbour, is reached, and one of the finest natural archways 
brought into view. Passing through this arch, and sailing dose by the face 
of the Ord, the dip of the rocks and the action of the weather thereon come 
into view, and arrest attention until the Bard is reached, when we come to 
the cave and lofty archway. Advancing into the cavern, the visitor is struck 
with the remarkable brilliancy and variety of the colours displayed on the 
roof and walls. At a short distance from the entrance the passage becomes 
narrow, and taking a sudden turn, effectually excludes all dayUght ; recourse 
must therefore be had to torches, and with their assistance advancing some- 
what further, we reach a large and spacious hall, from the lofty ceiling of 
which hang innumerable* stalactites of vaiious shapes and sizes, while 
pilasters of tlie same material ornament the walls." 

Near this cavern is the Orkneyman's cave, in which an Qirkney sailor took 
refuge in the old dayfif of pressgang tyrannies, but from which, after two 
days' imprisonment, he effected his escape. '^Leaving the c^ve snd passing 
the Giant's Leg at the point of the Bard, Noss Sound opens U{», and the 
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Hammar, another promontory, comes into view ; while at a distance of three 
or four miles is the Noap and the Holm of Noss, which have long been 
famous, and many who never saw either have become familiar with the 
existence of the cradle and the daring feat by which communication betwixt 
the island and the Holm was established. Sailing along the island of Bressay, 
with its precipices of four and five hundred feet in height, and on which the 
incessant play of the wind and rain and ocean spray has worn fantastic 
figures ; passing innumerable sea caves from which issues the melancholy moan 
of the ' salt sea wave/ and splendid natural arches of colossal proportions, the 
majestic rock ramparts of the stormy North are seen in all their grandeur. 
The Holm of Noss is a pile of rock one hundred and sixty feet in height, and 
rises nearly perpendicularly from the sea on all sides. The Noup or hang- 
cli£r, the eastern headland, is in height about six hundred feet ; and Hora, the 
southern headland, is said to be two hundred feet above the sea level. Though 
the distance between the island and the Holm is about one hundred feet, it 
looks as if a mere rent in the precipices. The top of the Holm is level, and 
amid the coarse rank grass with which it is covered, thousands of herring- 
galls build their nests ; indeed, in some seasons, almost the entire surface of 
the Holm—upwards of two hundred feet in length by about one hundred and 
sixty in breadth— is covered with their eggs. Previous to 1600 no man had 
ever visited it or succeeded in scaling its almost mural sides, but in that year 
a daring fowler, stimulated by the promise of a cow, succeeded in climbing to 
the top. A line was then thrown across the chasm separating it from the 
Noup. This line was firmly secured on either side, and regular communi- 
cation by means of the * cradle ' established. After fixing the ropes, instead 
of availing himself of the means of crossing which he had just completed, the 
foolhardy climber endeavoured to descend by the road he had ascended, and 
perished in the attempt. The cradle, it may be necessary to explain, was 
simply a square box suspended on two parallel ropes stretched across the gap, 
in which the traveller took his seat, and either pulled himself across or was 
drawn along by his associates. On sailing through the Sound, between the 
Noup and the Holm, the whole range of cliffs come into view, and are covered 
with sea-birds, the variegated colours of which, with their constant move- 
ments, produce a strange and bewildering effect. From a short distance 
above the sea to within a few feet of the top of the precipices — approaching 
five hundred feet — almost every inch of rock is covered by the tribes of air, 
whose shrill screams, blending with the deep roll of the ocean, form a strange 
and startling chorus of wild music. Immediately after the report of a gun or 
some such loud or sudden noise the air becomes darkened with myriads of 
birds, and though thousands are flying about in all directions, there is still 
no perceptible diminution of the * tenants of the rock ; ' every niche still 
appears to be occupied, and the perpetual movement^ though ever changing, 
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seems unchanged. Until recently, an eagle regularly built her nest upon 
this rocky islet ; but some years ago a man belonging to Bressay succeeded 
in robbmg it. The king of birds built again the same season, and again the 
daring climber attempted to reach ihe spot. He was, however, missed by his 
family, and when search was made for him, his coat and rivlins (a kind of 
shoes made of untanned leather) were found at the top of the cliff — a clear 
proof that he had again attempted to reach the nest, and while doing so 
had fallen and been killed on some projecting rock, or drowned in the whirl 
of waters. As the eagle never again appeared, it is supposed that the 
daring nester had succeeded in reaching and robbing her eyrie." With 
respect to the cradle, we are glad to state that this perilous bridge has been 
removed, as involving more hazard than it was worth ; it was principally used 
by the fowlers formerly in reaching the sea-birds' eggs, or in conveying sheep 
to the fine pasture on its summit. 

By the continued courtesy of Mr. Peace, to whom reference has already 
been made, we again present some views of Shetland scenery. Sumburgh 
Head (see next page) has been rendered famous, by Sir Walter Scott, as the 
scene of the wreck of Cleveland's ship. Not far from this point is the like- 
wise famous Fitful Head, to which reference was made in a former paper. 
Over these stupendous cliffs the fowlers let themselves down by a rope secured 
at the top, and terribly hazardous though the occupation seems to be to the 
uninitiated, yet to these islanders it is often regarded rather as a pleasant pas- 
time, in which the young men vie with one another in prowess, and in the spoils 
of their adventurous occupation. Some extraordinary instances have been 
known of the daring of these climbers, and the wonder is that the accidents 
are not more numerous. 

It need be no matter for surprise that the Shetlanders are first-rate sailors, 
living on and loving the sea as they do. Many of them join the whalers, and 
accidents of one kind and another sweep off large numbers ; hence the great 
preponderance of adult females in the islands. When the boats leave for the 
Haaf, or deep-sea fishing, great emulation takes place between the men, each 
putting his boat to her utmost sailing power. As soon as they reach the scene 
of operations, often twenty or twenty-five miles from land, the lines are set, 
buoys prevent their sinking and indicate their position. This operation com- 
pleted, the boat lies by for an hour or two, after which the lines are again 
hauled on board, one man being so occupied, while a second takes off the fish, 
and a third cleans them. From six to sixteen score are thus procured at a 
haul, and then the same is gone over again, until often the boat is loaded to 
the gunwale. The boats remain away from one to three days, according to 
their good fortune and the weather they meet with. '* But in how many cases 

have — 

* The sea-caves sung 
And the wild waves rung ' 
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their dirgea. Often to them the words of the poet are most applioaUe :-- 
' We only know they sailed away, 
And ne'er were seen/ior heard of more.' 
" On such occasions distracted wives, accompanied by their unconscious 
children, fly to the nearest eminence in the direction taken by the boats, and 




when hour after hour glides past without their return, the distress and anxiety 
of the mother is truly heartrending." Unfortuiiately, it too^ ofte^.. happens 
when a boat is lost that the father, the sons, and the sons-in-law are. all lost, 
as association into fiunily partnerships is much sought after and very common 
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among the fishing adventurers. At such times it is that the value of the 
Shipwrecked Mariners' Society is felt ; the widow in her bereavement, and 
with her means of livelihood suddenly removed, becomes the care of the 
Institution, who give her annually often as much as will pay her rent The 
fishing people do not depend entirely on the harvest of the sea for their 
support, but have their little farming duties ashore when the uncertain climate 
prevents them from being at sea. The boundless abundance of the fish is, 
however, a strong temptation to venture out, and cod, ling, saithe, halibut, 
tusk, and sillacks are to be had with the least possible difficulty. But fond of 
fishing as the Shetlander is, nothing appears to cause him so much excitement 
and enjoyment as a whale hunt. A short time ago an account of one of these 
hunts at Nesting appeared in the Shetland Times, 

" All the boats," says this account, '' were inunediately manned and armed 
with every available weapon, many of which were not of a very offensive 
character. We encountered the * briny monsters ' between the Hurd and Little 
Holm, drawn up in a compact square, showing determined signs of resistance. 
We arranged ourselves in a semi-circular form on their seaward side, and com- 
menced driving them towards the shore. We kept up an incessant howling, 
bawling, shouting chase, which might have done credit to a band of Zulus. 
Meanwhile our ranks were increasing ; reinforcements came pouring in ou 
every side. The whales now entered the narrow inlet of Vassa Voe, and the 
cry, ' They are ours,' might have been heard ringing through the still night air. 
The narrow arm of the sea into which they were pressed looked like a boiling, 
seething caldron. The whales scarcely ever dived at this point, but rushed 
about with their heads above water, and they also uttered a most peculiar sound 
which is not easily described. The dark denizens of the deep, now finding 
themselves in shallow water, made determined resistance with fin and tail. 
Turning round, they charged with irresistible fury against our most determined 
efforts. On they came, en tnasse, rushing, splashing, jumping, and roaring, 
like ten thousand giants. AU was now wild confusion. We seemed as power- 
less to resist the headlong impetuous career of our finny foes, as a band of 
Lilliputians armed with darning needles. The cry of ' Give them a bullet,' was 
answered by a round of musketry. The whales made good their retreat, and 
escaped into deep water, leaving three of their number weltering in their gore. 
The deep water into which they had now entered is a basin between the 
Skerries o' Yassa and the Brough of E.ailsboro\ enclosed on the seaward side 
by shallow - ground,' and for twelve hours it was found impossible to dislodge 
them. Those who had harpoons immediately struck fast, and we observed two 
boats that were dragged about for four hours. The whales to which they were 
attached such a length of time showed no symptoms of failing strength. So 
great is their power of endurance, that they kept in the front rank of their 
companions in all their headlong career, nor were their spoutings more 
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frequent. Meanwhile the battle, stern and gr^m, raged with unabated fory, 
and when nightfall covered the scene, about thirty * fish ' had been killed and 
landed. The luss on our side consisted of a few old harpoons, ' stickers/ and 
' fasties.' Next morning the whales were still occupying the same position, 
and being surrounded by an increased number of boats, were again driven into 
Yassa Voe. It was ebb tide, and the water shallow. The whales now began 
to take the ground. We have no language that can fitly describe the scene 
when about 100 of these creatures, rendered frantic with lance and bullet, 
floundered in mortal struggle. All was soon over with the poor whales. Next 
ebb tide they were high and dry on the beach. The work of * flenching ' was 
now set about. The Nestianians having had practical experience in the * coun- 
try,' went to work in a business manner. The * jackets' of six whales *were 
taken off entire, to the order of Messrs. Hay and Co., who wish to try whether 
leather cannot be manufactured from the skin of the ' caan ' whale." 

One of the interesting features to the stranger in Shetland is the Sheltie, 
or little native pony. These shaggy little creatures are of immense service to 
the Shetlander, and cost him very little trouble or care. They range at will 
over the hill-sides, and in times of tempest seek what shelter they can find 
under the lee of any convenient rock or outhouse. It is a rather melancholy 
consideration that these poor creatures are exported in large numbers for use in 
the mines, where their small size renders them peculiarly fitted for the low 
passages. Once lowered to their work in the bowels of the earth, they are 
doomed never to see the light of day again, and may pine in vain once more 
to sniff the free breezes of their native uplands. In some of the islands, 
where roads are few or exist not at all, the value of these ponies is incalculable. 
Unfortunately, their numbers have recently been greatly diminished by what 
may be called a regular scourge, recurring as it does from time to time. The 
well-known disease among horses, named " strangles," is one that attacks in 
isolated cases, and is seldom fatal with the larger animal, but with the Sheltie 
it is far otherwise ; whole herds are attacked, and with fatal consequences, 
causing great loss to their owners and suffering to the ponies. 

No notes on Shetland, however brief and fragmentary, would be complete 
without a warm tribute of praise to the islanders themselves. That they are 
an industrious, hardy, and intrepid race, may be safely asserted, in no way 
degenerate from their Scandinavian sires. The hospitality of the gentlemen 
of Shetland, though moderated in accordance with the fashion of the times, is 
no whit less hearty than the boisterous hospitality of the Udallers of story. 
From a deficiency of hotel accommodation the visitor is thrown on the hos- 
pitality of the mansion house, which is dispensed with the warmth of old 
friendship. An incident closely resembling the leading feature of Goldsmith's 
story of ** She Stoops to Conquer,*' was related to us. Two Oxford men in 
the " Long " found their way to Shetland, and walking one evening into a 
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village, inquired of the first person they met where theiy could obtain lodgings. 
They were directed to the house of a gentleman known to the writer of these 
lines, where they demanded rooms and refreshment, which without remark 
were supplied to them, and did not discover their faux pas until when on the 
assembling of the family at breakfast they observed that they were not their 
host's customers, but his guests. A friendship soon sprang up, and the visit 
was extended to a week or two^ and the Englishmen were so fortunate as to be 
present at a whale hunt, in which, in accordance with the custom of the 
country^ they shared in the spoils of the chase. So rigidly is this rule carried 
out that the smallest child or the most decrepit woman, who, being present, 
makes the effort in their power, if only to the extent of joining in the uproar, 
receives a share of the plunder. Instances might be multiplied of the kind- 
lioess of the Shetlanders, but we have already almost overstepped our limits, 

and we must say, — 

" Farewell to Northmaven ! 
Gray Hillswicke, farewell ! " 

only adding, tliat for a month — two months if he can afford the time— let the 
excursionist and fisherman, laying aside the old conceived notions of a Conti- 
nental trip, make a pilgrimage to Ultima Thule, assured that while it will afford 
a charming holiday, it will also produce the redundant health and buoyant 
spirits which, we believe, may be acquired in the ozone-charged atmosphere of 
the Shetland Islands. Lindox Saunijeks. 




HILLSWICKE : A SUMMER MIDNIGHT. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



Think gently of the erring one ! 

Ye kno"w not of the power 
With which the dark temptation came 

In some unguarded hour. 

Ye may not know how earnestly 

He struggled, or how well, 
Until the hour of weakness came, 

And sadly then he fell. 

Think gently of the erring one ! 

Oh, do not thou forget, 
However darkly stained by sin, 

He is thy brother yet. 

Speak kindly to the erring one ! 

And thou mayest lead him back, 
"With holy words and tones of love. 

From misery's thorny track. 

Forget not thou hast often sinned, 

And sinful yet may be : 
Deal gently with the erring one, 

As God has dealt with thee. 

E. Flbtcheb. 

At recent meetings of the Royal 
Humane Society, the medallion of the 
Society was unanimously voted to Hiss 
Mary Lucy Dalrymple Hay, and Miss 
Mary Elizabeth Dalrymple Hay, 
daughters of Admiral the Bight Hon. 
Sir C. D. Hay, Bart, M.P., who, with 
the assistance of Hugh M*Caig, to 
whom also the n^dallion was voted, 
performed the following gallant act. 
On January 22 last, Miss Mabel Dal- 
rymple Hay was skating with some 
other ladies at Whitefield Loch, Wig- 
tonshire, when four lads came to skate. 
Seeing that two of them, Andrew 
M'Caig and another, were approaching 
a dangerous part of the ice, Miss Dal- 
rymple Hay warned them not to go 
there, but, disregarding the warning, 
they persisted, and the ice gave way 
with them. Immediately giving the 
alarm, Miss Mabel Hay skated to where 
a boat was frozen in, and, seizing the 
grating from the bottom of the boat, 
skated with it to the dangerous ice and 
threw it to the lads, who were strug- 
gling in the water. In the meantime 



her sister. Miss Mary Hay, who was in 
the house about 166 yards from i3ie 
scene, on hearing that some one was 
drowning, immediately ran and obtaiiied 
ladders and ropes and went on the ice 
with one ladder, but finding it too short 
spliced another to it and placed the 
ladders across the hole. The two sistera, 
with the assistance of Hugh H<Gaig, 
who lay down on the ice and wriggled 
up to the edge of the hole, seizing his 
brother, at length succeeded in saving 
Andrew M-Caig, but the other boy was 
drowned. The bronze medal to Private 
Frederick Pike, 6th Garabiniers, for 
having gallantly saved another soldier 
from drowning whilst bathing in Cabul 
River, Afghanistan ; to John Hill and 
Charles White for saving the lives of 
others, at considerable personal ri^k, 
whilst skating in Canada. The oaM« 
were sent through the Colonial OfSce, 
and supported by a strong memorial 
from the merchants and oitixens of 
Ottawa. To James Arthur Pratt, 
lieutenant in the Cork Bifle Militia, for 
his bravery in jumping into the harbour 
at Kinsale, encumbered with all bis 
clothes, and rescuing a young* man who 
had fallen from a boat. 

Absent-mindbdnbss. — During the last 
years of the great Duke of Marlborough 
an attendant used to read to him the 
history of the wars in which he himself 
had commanded the British army. At 
times he would raise himself in his 
chair, and ask, with admiration, " Who 
commanded?" A somewhat similar 
instance of absence of mind is recorded 
of Sir Walter Scott. Entering a room 
one day he found a friend reading a 
volume of poetry aloud to some ladies. 
He sat down and listened for some 
moments. At last a tear was seen 
stealing down his cheek, and, rising 
from his chair, he crossed the room, and 
looked over the reader's shoulder to see 
the author's name. Imagine his surprise 
at discovering the poem to be his own ! 
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A Bbave Bot. — A, notable instaiuse of 
bravery and presence of mind on the 
part of a lad only eight years of age 
has JTut came to our knowledge. Dazing 
the leoent frost a little boy aged seven, 
the son of Mr. FhUip Myatt, of Offen- 
ham, near Bveaiham, was sliding on the 
river Avon, near OfFenham Ferry, when 
he ventured on a part where the ice was 
unsafe, and, falling throagh, was com- 
pletely immersed. A lad named Wm. 
Bearcroft, eight years of age, the son 
of a labourer in the employment of the 
Vicar of Ofienham, was standing on the 
bank, and immediately attempted to 
rescue him. He was crawling along the 
ice on his hands and knees when young 
Myatt reappeared at the surface, and 
managed to reach the broken ice. Bear- 
croft had the presence of mind to call 
out to him to keep his arm at fall length 
over the ice and remain perfectly still, 
and then> creeping at full length, he 
seized the hand of the boy. Cautioning 
him not to struggle and to keep his 
body spread at full length along the ice, 
which thus supported their joiat weight, 
he succeeded in draggling him to land. 
Had it not been for the presence of mind 
and courage thus displayed by young 
Bearcroft, the other lad would most 
probably have been drowned, as he fell 
into the river at some considerable dis- 
tance from the bank. This is the second 
life saved by William Bearcroft, he 
having last summer rescued another lad 
iwmed Wormington, who got beyond his 
depth whUe bathing in the brook near 
Faulk Mill, Offenham. At that time he 
was littie more than seven years of age. 
Such an instance of bravery deserves the 
attention of the Boyal Humane Society, 

The Island of Tbistan da Cunha. — 
The following are extracts from a letter 
received from Captain James W. East, 
conmianding H.M.S. *Comus,* dated 
Feb. 7, 1880, reporting the result of his 
visit to Tristan da Cunha :— " On Feb. 6 
^e sighted Inaccessible Island, and 
Bliortly after Tristan da Cunha ahead, 
aad Nightingale Island S.S.W. At 



1 1. 15 we stopped at aboat three-quarters 
of a mile distance from the former 
island, and I landed with the chaplain, 
the Bev. Arthur C. Wright, and Mr. 
James Clibbom, surgeon, a number of 
other officers following in the cutter. 
The islanders, headed by Peter Green, 
their head-man, received us very cor- 
dially as we landed, having ordered 
fresh meat and vegetables to be sent oif . 
I gave them the presents sent by the 
President of the United States in ac- 
knowledgpnent of the services rendered 
by them to the crew of the 'Mabel Clark,' 
in 1878, for which they desired me to 
express their sincere thanks. William 
Green, son of Peter Green, seems by the 
concurrent testimony of all to have very 
greatly distinguished himself on this 
occasion, and to have risked his life in 
saving the people from the wreck. The 
men of this island have, during the last 
twenty years, saved the crews and 
rendered assistance to several vessels 
wrecked and abandoned at Tristan da 
Cunha and the neighbouring islands. 
We walked to see their cultivated 
ground about two miles from the settle- 
ment to the west. About twenty acres is 
under cultivation, principally potatoes. 
They get about ten to twelve bushels 
from one bushel of seed, have never 
changed the seed; and are afraid of 
doing so lest disease should be imported. 
The potatoes are excellent. On our 
return to the settlement the chaplain 
baptized five infants, who have been 
born since the visit of H.M.S. *■ Emerald' 
in October, 1873. The island at present 
seems to be in the most flourishing 
state, both with regard to the health, 
prosperity, and number of the inhabi- 
tants, which now amounts to 109, the 
largest ever maintained there. There 
have only been four deaths in thir- 
teen years; the oldest inhabitant is 
Peter Green, a hale, hearty man, 
seventy-two years, and the youngest, 
his gfeat-grandchUd of one month. Ko 
child has ever died in infancy. I saw 
one case of malformation. There are 
600 head of cattle, including cows; about 
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COLLECTIONS, LEOACIES, MEBTINGS, ETC. 



500 sheep, all bred on the island ; plenty 
of pigs, ducks, geese, and fowls; the 
cows each yield from two to three gallons 
of milk; excellent butter is made. They 
have begun to export cattle to St. 
Helena, a vessel having just left with 
twenty-seven bullocks, weighing from 
700 to 800 pounds. I should think the 
island might easily maintain 200 people. 
There is no coal, but at present plenty 
of brushwood. The islanders seem to 
lead a most contented and orderly life ; 
there appears to be an absencs of all 
serious disputes. All the adult inhabi- 
tants, both male and female, are most 
anxious, however, to have a resident 
clergyman or schoolmaster. There are 
a few vines on the island, and if any 
trouble was taken in cultivating them, a 
large quantity of grapes might be 
grown. The islanders have given up 
growing com, on account of mice and 
vermin destroying the crops.'' 

At the forty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Boyal United Service Institution, 
held recently, under the presidency of 



Admiral Sir A. G. Key, Senior Naval 
Lord, the gold medal of the Institution 
for the phze essay, " Naval Tactics on 
the Open Sea with the existing types of 
Vessels and Weapons," was awarded by 
the referees, Vice- Admirals Willes and 
Luard, and Rbar-Admiral Hoakins, to 
Captain the Hon. E. B. Fremantle, of 
H.M.S. « Invincible.' 

A S-iiLOB was asked, "Where did 
your father die?'* **In a storm," an- 
swered the sailor. " And your grand- 
father ?" " He was drowned." '* And 
your great-grandfather ?* ' " He perished 
at sea." " How, then," said the 
questioner, " dare you go to sea, since 
all your ancestors perished there ? You 
needs must be very rash." "Master," 
replied the sailor, ^ ' do me the favour of 
telling me where your father diedP'' 
"Very comfortably in bed." "And 
your forefathers?" "In the same 
manner — very quietly in their beds." 
"Ah! master," replied the sailor, "how 
then dare you go to bed, since all joar 
ancestors died in it ?" 



COLLECTIONS, LEGACIES, 

For the Shipwrecked 

£ s. d. 

Geeenhithe. — ^Cong. Collec- 
tion at Stone Church, after 
sermon by the Rev. F. W. 
Murray 3 6 3 

Ilfbacoicbe. — Part proceeds 
of Concert promoted by 
Capt. Huxtable,R.A.D.V. 
(Life Mem.) 6 

Lebwick. — Cong. Collection 
in Parish Church, after 
sermon 3 8 6 

London. — John Kemp- 
Welch, Esq 62 10 

Worshipful Co. of Grocers.. 100 

WorshipfulCo. of Mercers.. 3110 

Ltthajc. — Congregational 
Collection in-ParishChurch, 
after Sermon by the Vicar 



MEETINGS, SERMONS, &c., 

Mariners* Society. 

£ 8. d. 

— Rev. — Hawkins (Life 

Gov) 20 13 11 

Congregational Collection in 

Hesketh Church, after ser- 
mon by the Rev. R. 

0*Brien i 2 6 

OuNDLE. — Cong. Collection 

in Wadenhoe Church, after 
' sermon by the Rev. lloscoe 

Hawthorn ., 3 Oil 

Froeeede of Collecting Boxes : — 

Cape R.M. s.s. 'Grerman,* 
per Capt. C. D. Coxwell 
(Life Mem.) 5 15 

Cape R.M. s.s. * Conway 
Castle,' per Capt. John- 
son, R.N.R 3 I 
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R.M. S.S. 'Doart Castle,' per 

Capt. Dowdy 3 

R.M. 8.8. * Norfolk,' per 
Capt. O'CaUigan (Life 
Mem.) 6 4 

R.M. 8.8. * Orient,' per Capt. 

Staddart 11 

K.M. 8.8. * Edinburgh Castle' 

per Capt. Duncan 4 2 

R.M. 8.8. 'Australia,' per 

Capt. Keates 14 

R.M. S.8. * Balmoral Castle,* 

per Capt. Jones 2 

R. M. 8.8. * Nepaul,* per Capt. 

Murray 1 1 

R.M. 8.8. * Warwick Castle,' 

per Capt. Webster 1 

Belgian R.M. s.s. * Kepler,' 

per Capt. Johnson 118 

Orient R.M. 8.s. * John El- 
der,' per Capt. Cooper (Life 
Gov.) 10 3 
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£ 8. d. 

S.S. 'Arcott,' per Capt. F.M. 

Bourke 3 I 

Collecting boxes on Messrs. 

HendersonBros.' (Glasgow) 

Steamers 10 1 

Stabcboss.— Cong. Collection 

in Parish Church, after ser- 
mon by the Bey. E. C. 

Bond 2 10 3 

Stsanraeb. —Congregational 

Collection in U.P. Church, 

after sermon by the Rev. 

Robert Gladstone (Life 

Mem.\ Kirkcolm 8 4 1 

SUN-DEBLA-ND. — Moicty of 

Cong. Collection in Christ 

Church, after sermon .... 12 5 

The following Legacies have been 

received : — 

Mrs. Dinah Suggit 19 19 

Miss Charlotte Martin 10 

Miss Hannah BuokniU .... 19 19 



EEWARDS FOR SAVING LIFE AT SEA. 



The following rewards have been granted 
by the Shifwbecked Mabd^bs' Society 
during the past quarter : — 

April 2. — Captain the Hon. Francis 
Maude, R.N., Vice-President in the chair. 

A letter was read from the Secretary 
of the Admiralty applying for a reward 
for William Green, of Tristan d' Acunha, 
son of the chief man on the island, who 
greatly distinguished himself in assist- 
ing to rescue the crew of the * Mabel 
Clark ' at great personal risk, when it 
was proposed by Captain Vincent Budd, 
Deputy-Chairman, seconded by Adnural 
Sir Claude Buckle, K.C.B., and carried 
unanimously, that the silver medal of 
the Institution should be presented to 
him for his heroic conduct on this 
occasion. 

May 7. — Captain the Hon. Francis 
Maude, R.N., Vice-President, in the 
chair. The humane conduct of Captain 
Edward Bay ley was brought before the 
notice of the Board, on the recommenda- 
tion of Captain Steele. It appeared that 



on the 29th of May, 1877, Captain 
Bayley in the *■ ^thelstan ' sighted a 
drifting junk in latitude 39° 49' N., and 
longitude 144° 2' W., and bore away for 
her. She had every appearance of being 
abandoned, and a most offensive smeU 
emanated from her ; on the chief officer 
boarding her he found four Japanese on 
board nearly dead, and also four dead. 
The living were carried on board the 
* ^thelstan ' in a terrible condition from 
scurvy, exposure, and starvation, and 
were treated with the utmost caxe, 
and on arrival at San Francisco given 
in charge of the Japanese consul. 
After the Committee had expressed their 
warm appreciation of his kindness, it 
was proposed by Captain John Steele, 
seconded by Captain Vincent Budd, 
Deputy-Chairman, and unanimously re- 
solved that the framed Testimonial be 
presented to Captain Edward Bayley for 
his humane conduct on this occasion. 
For full particulars see next page. 
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HUMANE CONDUCT OF CAPTAIN BAYLEY. 

Copy of Report given to Japanese Comul at San F^nncisco, 
Latitude 39^ 49' N. Longitude 144° 00' W. 

I, Edwabd Baylet, master of barque ' ^thelstan/ of Liverpool, do hereby 
certify that on Wednesday, 29th May, 1878, at 8 a.m., I sighted a dismasted 
junk and bore away towards it. At 9.30 passed under her lee ; it had d7ery 
appearance of being abandoned, and a most o£fensive smell emanated from it. 
Got boat out and sent chief officer to examine it. When he was in the act of 
getting on board, he heard a noise and saw men crawling along the deck, 
causing him to shove ofif more expeditiously, and he returned to the ship 
stating that there were four or five apparently starved men, and full of disease, 
on board. 

I then gave him some provisions in the boat and sent him back to ascer- 
tain if that was what was wanted ; he again returned stating that they did not 
care for this, but by their signs and gestures wanted to get into the boat; that 
they were full of disease, and he did not like to take them. 

I then wore ship and passed dose by the junk so that I might ascertain for 
myself, when four men made their appearance on their knees, evidently 
begging to be taken off. 

I then said to chief officer, disease or no disease, I shall have them on 
board, otherwise I should never forgive myself such inhumanity. 

I must here state that I had passengers on board, who felt a little alarmed, 
after what the chief officer had stated, that they might bring disease on hotrd 
the ship, which caused me to make this remark. 

We then got out larger boat, but on looking over the side, found the second 
officer in the boat instead of chief officer ; finding he did not care to ^o, I 
said if he did not go for them I myself would, and he then went and brongfat 
on board four poor, emaciated, dirty, and helpless Japanese. 

I immediately made them boiled rice, which they ate greedily ; but fearing 
they would eat too much, had to restrict them to quantity. 

After having got them on board, sent chief officer back to junk to ascertain 
if there was any more on board, also what her cargo was ; he returned having 
had great difficulty in getting alongside the junk, stating that the cargo in the 
hold was apparently all rotten, and nothing but rubbish ; also there were four 
men dead on board. 

He brought nothing back but two baskets of clothes and papers, which were 
given to the Japanese, who at first refused to have them near them, which 
made us suppose they had belonged to those who had died. 

The wind and sea increasing, and coming on thick and dirty, hoisted the 
boat on board and left the junk, otherwise should have attempted to destroy it, 
being dangerous to passing vessels. 

After having fed the men on rice, boiled, for two days, got them washed with 
warm water, they being in a most dirty condition, and also gave them stronger 
food, preserved soups, potatoes, and vegetables ; but in consequence of their 
teeth being dropping from their mouths, and many of them out, which they 
had in boxes, they could take nothing but spoon victuals, and their heads and 
legs were swollen up to an enormous size. 
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Washed their moi^lhs with nitre and sugar- water, and gave them lime juice and 
sug^ to drUk, whiph eyentually improved their mouths, although agpar^ntl j 
parii^&il for them to taike. 

We arrived at San. J^ranoiflco on Saturday, 8th June, and communicated - 
with thtf Japanese Consul by whom they were immediately visited, and also by 
a doctor, wfad recommended that Cbey should not be removed in a boat, 
but iM»fiain on board uhtil the ^!p got alongside 'the whiturf. 

On the 10th they were carried on shore on stretcher^, and taken to the 
hospital. Trusting that they may soon recover- and retui^n to their native 
land, in the knowledge of which I shall feel amply rewarded/ tihat through 
Providence I was tlie' instrument of saving the lives of my fellow creatures 
from an untimely death. 

. Edward Bayley, 
Master, Barque * ^thelstan,' of Liverpool. 

Dated. at Sa4i Francisco, th^s l^th day of June, 1878. 

On his arrival in England, the Lotd Mayor of London, at a meeting of 
the local Marine Board, presented Captain Bayley with a handsome Cabinet 
awarded by the Emperor of Japan^ and read a letter from the Japanese 
Ambassador, which stated that tibe ** Government of the Emperor, wishing 
to record its a^reeiation of the humanity displayed by Oaptain Bayley; has' 
instructed me. to tQider its thanks to him, and aUo proposes to ask him 
to accept a work of Japanese art, in recognition of his services." The 
Lord Mayor, in making the presentation, said he believed that this was 
the first instance where a reward fiom the Japanese Government had been 
given to a British subject, and stated the great pleasure of the Local Marine 
Board in being instrumental in conferring the honour on Captain Bayley. 

The Shipwrecked Mariners' Society have also awarded their framed 
Testimonial to Captain Bayley, for particulars of which see under ** Rewards 
for Saving Life at Sea." 



REWARDS FOR SAVING LIFE ON THE COASTS. 



Tbb following are the rewards granted 
by the Koyal National Lifeboat Institu- 
tion during the past quarter : — 
- April lBt«— )lr. Thomas Chapman, 
FJK.S., Vice.-Presid6nt in the chair. 
The minutes of the previous meetiag 
having been read, the thanks of the In- 
stitntMOf insoribed on vellum, were voted 
to the Rev. J. O'Beilly Blackwood, and 
£16 to the er0W of the Ballywalter life- 
boat^ aoknowle4gi>'^^t of their arduous 
aertie^ in patting off in the lifeboat 
during a gale of wind and heavy sea, 
.and after remaining several houzs by 



the stranded brigantine <John and 
Mary,* of Belfast, biinging safely ashore 
her crew of five men alertly before the 
vessel became a wreck. Other rewardu^ 
amounting altogether to £72, were 
granted to the crews of various lifeboats 
for recent services. - The Bamsgate 
Harbour steamer and lifeboat were in- 
strumental last month in saving the 
barque 'Surinam,' of Amsterdam, and 
the brig * Harvan,* of Porsgnind, Nor- 
way, which had stranded on the Gl-ood- 
win Sands. The crews of the two ves- 
sels, mustering altogether nineteen men, 
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were also saved. The Arklow lifeboat, 
the ' Out-Pensioxier/ had also resoaed 
the crew of fifteen men from the barqne 

* Pater,' of Saxidswell,whioh was wrecked 
on the Arklow Bank in a very heavy 
sea. TheIUi08neigerL7dd(DangeneBs), 
and Broadstairs lifeboats had respeo- 
tively gone out and remained by the 
distressed barque * Orient,' of liyer- 
pool ; ship < livingstone,' of Yarmouth, 
N.S. ; and schooner ' Mabel,' of Hartle- 
pool, in readiness to save those onboard 
in case of need. Rewards were also 
granted to the crews of shoreboats for 
saving life from wrecks on our coast, 
and payments amounting to £3,850 were 
likewise made on different lifeboat 
establishments. 

May 6th.— Mr. Thomas Chapman, 
F.B.S., Vice-President, in the chair. 
The minutes of the previous meeting 
having been read, rewards amounting 
to £160 were granted to the crews of 
different lifeboats for services rendered 
during the past month. The Great 
Yarmouth and Qoileston lifeboats pro- 
ceeded on the night of the 4th inst. to 
the South Scroby Sands during boisterous 
weather, in reply to signals of distress 
Hhown from the stranded schooner 

* Pride of the Isles,' of Bridport. The 
Grorleston lifeboat, which was the first 
to reach the scene of the wreck, was 
happily the means of saving the vessel's 
crew of six men shortly before she be- 
came a total wreck. The Bamsgate 
Harbour lifeboat 'Bradford,' and steamer 
< Vulcan,' proceeded out on the 5th inst. , 
and succeeded in extricating tiie sloop 

* Nimrod,* of Jersey, from a posilion of 
much peril, and bringing her and the 
four persons on board safely into har« 
hour. When the lifeboat first went 
alongside, the sea was breaking over the 
stem of the vessel, and the water was up 
over the cabin floor. The Hasborough 
lifeboat had been instrumental in saving 
the crew of four men, and the master's 
wife, from the schooner 'Rival,' of 
London, which had been driven on 
shore in a thick fog, a strong wind from 
the E.K.E. blowing at the time. The 



'British Workman' lifeboat, stationed at 
Palling, Norfolk, was also called out 
during a strong wind from the £.N.E., 
and a heavy sea, to the assistance of the 
brig * Betty,' of Tonsberg, Norway, 
which had been on Hasborough Bank, 
and had floated off in a very damaged 
condition. With the assistanee of a 
yawl, the lifeboat was enabled tx> beach 
the vessel (which had a cargo of timber) 
at Palling, the crew of eight men being 
landed by the lifeboat. Rewards were 
also granted to the crews of shore boats 
for saving life from wrecks on our ooast, 
and payments amounting to £2,200 were 
made on different lifeboat eBtaUish- 



June 3rd.— Mr. Thomas Chapman, 
F.R.S., Vice-President, in the chair. 
The minutes of the previous meeting 
having been read, rewards were granted 
to the crews of different lifeboats for 
recent services. The Wexford lifeboat 
put off at midnight and saved six per- 
sons from the schooner * Jonah * of tbst 
port, which, while on a voyage fton 
Dublin, had stranded on the Doggec 
Bank and filled with water. The Black- 
pool lifeboat rendered assistance on the 
occasion of the steamer * Columbus' 
going ashore off that jdace while she 
was engaged on a pleasure trip with 300 
passengers on board. There was much 
excitement, for the steamer lay broad- 
side on to the waves, and heavy seas 
repeatedly broke over her, drenohingthe 
unf ortqnate passeugers. However, m 
the course of half an hour all were 
landed in safety by means of the lifeboat 
and several sailing and rowing boats. 
The lifeboat brought ashore sixty-two 
passengers on the first trip, and seventy- 
one on the next occasion. She subse* 
quentiy went out a third time, and 
remained by the steamer until she floated 
again, about three hours afterwards. 
Rewards were granted to the orewB of 
shore boats for saving life from wieokB 
on our coast, and payments amounting 
to £1,600 were made on some of the two 
hundred and seventy lifeboat estaUish- 
ments of tiie Institotiosi* 
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BELIEF TO FISHERMEN AND MARINERS, THEIR 
WIDOWS, ORPHANS, Ao. 



Leave thy fatherless ohildren. I wilu preserve them alive; and let 

THY WIDOWS TRUST IN ME."— JEREMIAH XLIX. 11. 



StaiUmmt of ReiUrf c^ordtd by ih0 ^ Shipwrecked Ma/rinen^ Society " to Ftehermen 
and Ma/riners, to aerist to restore their Boats or Olothes, and to the Widows, Orphans 
and Aged Pa/rents of the Drowned, ^c, between the 1st March, and Slst May, 1880^ 



No-n.~In ihe following tables M stands for mariner, whettier of the Royal Nary, Transport, 
or Kerohant Berrice} MM master mariner; A apprentice ; F fisherman; PB pilot and boat- 
man: W widow; O orphan; AP aged parent. The figures following signify the amount of 
relief, and Agency where it was given. 



4M,6MM,9W, 
18 0, 1 AP..189 

11PB,5W,90, 
2 AP 66 

1 W, 3 7 

2M,1MM,1W, 

5 22 

1F,1W,50... 9 

1 M,2MM,2F, 
2PB 21 

2 W,2 19 

1F,1W,50... 12 

1 F 1 

lOF, 3PB ... 21 

1M,1MM 1 

IM 1 

4F 2 

1 W, 10 12 

1 W 10 

4 M, 5 MM ... 30 
IM, 2W, 9 20 

IW 7 

2M 11 

2M,2MM,10, 

2 AP 23 

1 M, 2W, 50. 27 

IF, 2AP 4 

2PB 4 

IPB 1 

&M,1MM,2W, 

6 47 

4M,1MM,1W, 

3 22 

IMM 4 

IF 

1 M, 1 MM ... 3 

5F,1W,40... 28 

IM 1 

IF 

3F 7 

1 M, 19 PB, 3 

W, 12 52 



B. d. 

5 3 London, 



11 
17 

12 
6 



3 Aberdeen. 
6 Aberystwith. 

Amlwch. 
3 Anstruther, 



17 6 Appledore. 

15 Arbroath. 

6 3 Baltasound. 

12 6 Barnstaple. 

OBa/rra. 

Beer. 

10 Belfast. 

2 3 Benoick. 

3 9 Blackpool. 
Blakeney. 

10 OBlytK 

12 6 Bridgwater, 

16 BHdport. 
10 Bristol. 



9 Brixham. 
3 Broadstairs. 
8 BucUe. 
Bwrghead. 
Burravoe, 



£ B. 

IM 1 

2W,3 O, lAP 28 17 
1 M, 1 F, 5 PB 16 2 

1 W, 3 6 13 

3W.10 0,1AP 42 11 

2 W, 4 U 10 

1 F 10 

1 M, 1 F 4 17 

1 M, 1 MM, 1 

PB, 1 W, 3 O 17 
1 W 10 10 



12 11 Cardiff. 

17 6 Ga/rdigam,. 
15 Carnarvon. 

18 6 Oastletowny I. 

of Man. 
12 6 Colchester. 
10 Cove Bay. 
12 6 Crail. 
10 Culdaff. 
2 6 Cullen. 

1 Deal. 



IW, 3 

1 M, 1 W, 3 O 

IW 

IMM 

IMM 

1 M, 1 MM ... 

IW 

IMM 

IW 

2W, 10 

1 M, 1 MM ... 

IPB 

1 M, 1 MM, 3 

W,10,2 AP 

IW, 10 

1 M, 1 MM, 2 

W, 2 

1 M, 2 W, 9 O 

6 M, 2 MM, 3 
W, 2 

IF 

3F 

4F 

7 M, 1 MM, 5 
W,110 

IW, 4 

IM 

2M 

1 M. 1 MM ... 

1 M, 1 W, 1 O, 

aAP. 



7 17 
9 7 
9 15 

3 10 

4 7 
3 14 

3 10 
2 15 

5 
14 16 

8 
1 12 

38 13 
7 3 

24 9 
23 8 

50 7 

5 
7 7 
7 15 

87 15 
13 

4 7 
4 17 

6 2 



Devorom. 
6 Dianas Cross. 
6 Dover. 
9 Dublin. 
3 Dundee. 
Diunnet. 
Dwnrossnsss. 
3 Exmov^h. 

Walmouth. 
Ferryport-on- 

Craig. 
6 Fetlar. 
9 Fishgua/rd. 
Fleetwood. 
Flint. 
6 Folkestone. 
6 Framilode. 
Freshwater. 
Glasgow. 
Gloucester. 
3 Goole. 

6 Grangemouth, 
6 Gravesend, 

9 Greenock. 
9 Qreenwich. 

Grimsby. 
9 Guernsey, 

6 Hartlepool. 
Hempstead. 
6 Hillstvick. 
Hoylake. 

HuU. 
Ilfracomhe, 
6 Inverkeithing. 
6 Inverness. 
6 Ipswich. 



31 8 9 Jersey. 
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BELIEF TO FISHERMEN AND MABINEBS, ETC. 



IT 1 15 

1 AP 11 11 

IM 3 15 

IF 2 10 

IW, 10 8 15 

1M,1F.1PB, 

2W,10 ... 36 7 
5^,3PB, IW, 

2 ;.. 27 18 

1 W:, 4 24 10 

3 M, 5 W, 6 O, 

1 AP 46 9 

lAP 3 5 

lOF 18 8 

2 AP 3 10 

1 W, 4 12 

2M,1 MM.IW U 17 

2AP 3 

IF 1 17 

3 M, 1 MM, 1 F 20 12 

IMM 3 

1MM,1W,30 19 7 
2M, IMM ... 10 15 

1 W, 2 10 17 

IP 2 

IMM 6 12 

IF 2 3 

1 M,15F,3PB 31 8 

IP 1 17 

IP 1 17 

1 W 10 15 

IMM 3 17 

2M, IW 18 2 

3 M, 5 W, 1 43 16 

1 W 11 5 

13 M, 3 PB, 11 

W, 16 164 15 

IP, 2PB 5 5 

IW 3 5 

IM 1 12 

IW 9 5 

2 M, 1 MM ... 10 

3 M, 5 MM, 2 
PB,1 W,2 59 

IM 2 2 

1 W 10 

IMM 1 10 

4M, IMM ... 16 15 



Kesaingland, 
.3 Kii^icarJlnei 
Kingshridge, 
Kirlcwall. 
Knottingt^, 

6 Leith. 

Leruiich, 
LirAekilna. 

Liverpool. 
Llamfyir. . 
Loehboiadale, 
Looe. 

Lossiemouth, 
6 Lowestoft. 
Lyrnington, 
6 Lynmouth, 
6 Lynn. 
Maldoii. 
6 Maryvort. 
O MiddUsh&ro*. 
6 Milfard. 
MUlbroolc. 
6 Milton. 
4 Minehead. 
6 Montrose. 
6 Mosshank. 
6 MoviUe. 
Newcastle. 
6 Newlyn. 
6 Newport (if). 
liewQ}M/y(W). 
N. Berwick. 

N. Shields. 
N. Uist. 
Ollaherry. 
6 Orford. 
Penzance. 
Peterhead. 

6 Plymouth. 
6 Poole. 

Port Dinorwic. 
Port Isaac. 
Portsmouth. 



1 AP 3 15 Portsoy. 

IP 3 2 SBamsgate. 

4F, 2AP 6 15 OBeaufick. 

1 l^M, 1 AP... 9 15 Bn.Eood*8Bay. 

,1 Mk 8 2 eHochester. 

li' 2 2 SRothsay, 

1 W, 6 15 7 6 Bottingdean. 

2 M, 2 MM ... 13 17 ^ Ry^ 

4F 8 10 0St.A7hdrew'8. 

IMM 3 2 eSaleombe. 

1 M, 1 F, 3 W, 

2 41 5 SearhorougK 

2.M, 1 MM, 2 W 25 19 6 Seahofm. 

/I M 2 8herringhamu 

2M,1MM,1W 14 15 'OShoreham. 

IM, IP 5 10 OSidmauth. 

2M 5 12 6 Southampton. 

15 M, 3 MM, 6 

PB, 20 W, 

43 O 340 XO 10 S. Shields. 

2 M, 1 MM, 1 

W, 2 O 17 2 6 Southwold. 

2 W, 2 O 26 7 6 Staithes. 

IM 2 OStAffkey. 

1 W 12 Stockton. 

IF 115 Stornaway. 

IW, 2 17 6 OStromness. 

32 M, 3 MM, 1 

PB, 12 W, 

13 O 267 10 1 Sunderlwnd. 

2M 2 3 OSwanage. 

1M,1MM,2W, 

10 19 6 3 Stoflww«a. 

1 F, 1 W, 2 O 19 Teignnwuth. 

1 M, 2W, 3 O 38 5 Topsham. 

1 M, 1 W, 4 O 9 15 Tmro. 
1 M, 7 P, 1 W, 

10 25 10 3 Voe. 

1 W, 4 O 17 10 Warkworth. 

3 F, 2 W, 4 O 19 10 WhaUoAf. 
2M, IF, 1 W, 

6 39 17 6 Whitby. 

1 M, 1 W 13 WhUeTuwen. 

lAP 3 OWhitslahle. 

1 M 4 Wick. 

1 M, 3 MM, 

2 W, 5 O, 

1 AP 35 10 9 Yarmouth. 



Summary of Relief during the past Quarter. — ^Widows, 164 ; Orphans, 290; 
Aged Parents, 26; Master Mariners, 66; Mariners and Apprentices, 181; Fisher- 
men, 100; Pilots and Boatmen^ 66; Shipwrecked persons — Subscribers, 168 
and Non*Snbsoribers, 282; in all, 1,343 persons relieved, at an expense, in- 
clasive of that in the succeeding table, of £3,885 lOS. Id. 
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EELDSP TO SHIPWBECKED CREWS. 



'There is sorrow on the sea."*Jeremiah xlix. 23 



The Orews 0/ the following Vessels, wrecked on various parts of the Coast 
or foundered at sea, have been boarded, lodged, clothed, and forwarded to 
their homes by the Secretary at the Central Office and Honorary Agents of 
the "Shipwrecked Mariners' Society/* between the \st March, and 
Q\st May, 1880. 



Vessel's Name. 


Port. 


Amount 
of reUef . 


Vessers Name. 


Port. 


Amount 
of Relief. 


Arrival 


London 
Liverpool 
Bristol 
Norway 
N. Shields 
Cardiff 
Jpswich 
Maryport 
Dublin 
Cardigan 
Llanelly 

Blyth 
London 

Aberystwith 

Kingstown 
Guernsey 
Glasgow 

Bridgwater 
Falmouth 

Colchester 
Cardiff 
London 
London 

Nova Scotia 
Salcombe 

Yarmouth 
Finland ' 
Liverpool 


£ 1. 

18 

1 18 
6 10 
3 10 
18 
S 19 
8 17 

2 2 

2 15 

3 12 

2 

1 14 
12 

2 11 

3 8 

14 

1 6 

3 14 

2 6 
2 
7 

22 

4 4 

2 

a 

3 8 
6 
17 

4 10 


d. 
6 

8 




6 

6 


6 
6 


6 



1! 


7 

6 > 

SI 

1 

6 > 
i 


Hayden 


Sunderland 

Plymouth 

London 

Norway 

Newcastle 

Colchester 

Yarmouth 

Sittingbourne 

Liverpool 

Wisbech 

New Quay 

Dundee 

Llanelly 

Salcombe 

London 
Liverpool 
Seaham 
Liverpool 
St. Johns. N.B 
Dundalk 
Hartlepool 

UuU 

Liverpool 

Christiania 

Carnarvon 

Hull 

Irvine 


£s. d, 
5 10 


Albyn 


Hero 


3 5 


Acme 


Hopewell 


3 12 


Abel ^ 


Hirundo 

IsabeUa 


3 


Airey 


1 15 


Ardington .... 


Industry 


10 


Albert 


Invincible 


15 


Aronea 


James 


13 


Andover . ... 


Jessica 


2 15 


Aflcenora 


Jeno 


15 


Baltic '. 


John Wesley 


2 12 6 


Bessie J ones 


Jessie 


17 


Barbara Young 


JuUa 


3 14 6 


Barlta 


Lelo 


15 6 


Blanche 


Leith 


12 


Craifrie I«ea . ... .... 


Lucy 


1 15 


Caroline Sainty 

County of Elgin 

Chard .. 


Leo 

Lord Ashburton 

Lady Aline 


5 8 
3 6 
13 6 


Cerwyn 


fLady Darwin 


1 12 6 


Cure 


Lebanon 

Mary Ann 


3 


*nowlRl# 


18 9 


Bllrick 


Mabel 

Maude 

Mystery 

Maria 


16 


Fulica 


4 13 


Qoletta 


14 8 6 


Guiding Star 

George William 

Gustaff 


4 3 


Mary 

JMary Driver 

4Nations 


1 18 
4 14 6 


Gwallor 


5 17 6 



* The Hon. Agent tt St. Ivea, Cornwall, reports 
the 29th March that this steamer was bound to 
Cardiff firom Bilbao. She ranon the Runnel Sume 
duxing a thick fog at about 10.40 a.in. on Friday 
(Good Fxid&y), and sank within five minutes ii 
striking, taking down with her two men, who were 
drowBM. The remainder of the crew took to their 
boats and were towed by a steamer into St. Ivei. 
The m^foffity of the men onlv had a shirt and 
tronsers on, and he was oompeiled to supply them 
with fM M»g and boots. 

f The Hon. Agent at Hull reports 29th March 
that this man was picked up in the North Sea by a 
French vessel from a pie*^ of a pigstye, and taken 
to HamboTK, aiul forwarded firom thence here in 
s.s. ' Fairy.^ He does not know what beeame of 
his vessel and crew ; they had been in collision ; 
the boat they lowered was crushed, and he states he 
scrambled on deck again and threw, with the aid of 
two other meu, the stye overboard, and then fol- 
lowed it Be was the third eogiueer. 

X * Mary Driver,' British steamer, 65,128, from 
Malta for Gibraltar (wheat), foundered near Point 



Secbe, Biserta; captain and steward drowned; 
crew saved by ooral flshers, and landed at Tunis. 

§ Thos. Jenkins. Hon. Agent at Bally Castle, Co. 
Antrim, writes 9th March. The crew, consisting 
of three men, had barely time to clear away and get 
into their own boat m a half-naked condiuon 
without being able to save any of their elothes, 
when the vessel foondered, goin? down head fore- 
most. The crew landed ou Rathlin Island at 
4.30 a.m. on the 86tb February, and had to remain 
there storm-stayed until the 7th of March, when 
they were landed by me in Bally Castle in the 
coastffoard boat. Mr. Gage, the owner of Bathlin 
Island, sent these men to a lodging-house, and he 
now requests me to forward the landlord's bill to 
the Society for payment, amounting in all to 
d&4 4iB. 6d., that is board and lodging for three men 
for eleven days, sad breakfast on the morning of 
the 7th March. I enclose Mr. Gage's letter :—! 
sent theie men to lodgings in Bally Castle at 1S.16 
p.m. on Sunday, the 7th March, where they re- 
mained until 10 a.m., on the 9th mat., as I had to 
send them by steamer from Port Rush to Greenock, 
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BELIEF TO SHIPWBEGKED GBEW8. 



Veneri Name. 



Newbiggin 

*Noxihem Empire . 
Njord 



N. SbieldB 

liTerpool 

Drobak, Nor. 

Sondemnd 

Whitehayen 

Bridgwater 

Olaagow 

Hartlepool 

Plymouth 

Bridport 

Plymouth 

Middlesbro' 

Ahoreham 

Sunderland 

, Shields 

Soelflna Tijdens Rotterdam 



Orion 

fParkaide 
Paragon ... 
Perthshire 

Para 

Pride of the Torridge 
Pride of the Isles. 

Queen 

BoyaUst 

Bobert 

Kainbow 

Bosella 



Port. 



Amount 
of reUef . 



«s. d- 
10 
4 19 



17 3 
16 

3 16 6 

4 10 
4 19 
6 13 

4 15 

5 19 

1 12 

1 
8 

2 2 

6 15 
1 3 



Yenel's Name. 



Sea Nymph 

Stella 

Sallyand Ann 

Sarah Ellen 

Stomonray 

Snaresbrook 

Syria 

Strathisla 

Selina 

Triumph 

tUlster 

Unity 

Wild Wave 

Waterwitch 

Wilton Castle 

Whitby Fishing Boat. 
Whimper 



Port 



Amoimt 
of relief. 



W. Hartlepool 

Drogheda 

Whitehaven 

Maitland,N.S. 

Glasgow 

Blyth 

Sunderland 

Exeter 

Swansea 

Chester 

St.John%N.B 

Lynn 

Shoreham 

Belfast 

Whitby 
London 



£b. d. 
4 19 
2 
2 6 
10 
6 
2 
10 
215 
2 10 
6 
9 
210 
2 10 
6 
15 
5 
2 2 



on tbeir wty to Iilav, where tiiey belons, and the 
steamer not sailing nom Fort Rush untu Tuesday, 
I thought It as well to keep them here as to get 
lodgings again at Port Rush. 

* The captain and seven of the crew of the 
' Northern Empire ' arrived at the Liverpool 
Sailors* Home on 10th April, and gave particulars uf 
the loss of tbeir vessel Thev stated that the 
' Northern Empire' lelt New Orleans on the 88th 
of February bound to Liverpool, with 5,160 bales 
of cotton. Fair weather was experienced until the 
18th of March, when it besan to blow. This in- 
creased to a heavy gale, and by the 21st the deck 
was burst up and the bulwarks broken down and 
washed away. Every portable article on the deck 
went overboard, as did also the foremast. The 
seas made clean breaches over the ship, wliich was 
partially full of water, and the cotton beean to 
wash out. At this time a vessel was sighted in the 
distance, and the captain decided to leave the 
* Northern Empire,' and endeavoured to reach the 
ship in the boats. The crew accordingly left in 
two boats, but owing to the heavy weather were 
uuable to reach the ship. A heavy squall then 
struck the boats, which were compelled to run be- 
fore the wind, and when the sea had subsided, one 
of the boats, containing fourteen of the crew, was 
missing. This happened about half way between 
New Orleans and Liverpool, about 2, 500 miles from 
either port. The boat containing the captain, the 
steward, and six of the crew, contmued drifting 
about until picked up by the Norwegian barque 
' Sarah,' from Baltimore to Sligo. When rescued 
the only provisions in the boat were two ship's 
biscuits and two tins of preserved meat for the 
eight men. The * Northern Empire ' was a ship of 



eigh 
1,871 



1,379 tins register. 

t The Hon. Agent at Dundalk reports, 21st 
February, that this crew was rescued by the Dun- 
dalk fishermen's boat and crew, who deserve great 
eredit for their gallant conduct on this occasion, 
there being a very heavy sea on, so that they ran 
great risk of losing their own hves. 

X The 'Ulster' sailed from St. John's on the 
29th of January last, with a carao of timber for 
Liverpool, and up to the 8th of February had fine 
weather and favourable winds. At midnight on the 
8tb, however, the wind backed, and a heavy sale 
commenced to blow. At daybreak the weather 
eontinujd unabated, and the heavy seas shipped 
from time to time caused the deck load to break 
adrift. Captain Evans, the master of the vessel, 
thereupon got his crew to work at throwing the 



deck load overboard, which wss done until dark, 
the pumps, meantime, being kept going at every 
opportunity. The night having come on again, 
and the.gale being unabated, the boat skids were 
broken by the seas, and two of the boats— the 
pinnace and the gig— as well as all the loose things 
about the deck, were washed away. On the l(mi 
the weather moderated; but the following day 
another gale came on, and about 2 p.m. the bin- 
nacle and the wheel were carried away by a 
tremendous sea, which threatened to engulf the 
ship entirely. At 4 p.m., during a lull in the 
storm, the crew were aUe to go below to get some 
dinner ; but while they were so engi^ped the riiip 
was struck by a hurricane from the north-west, 
which caused the mainyard to break away, and 
threw the vessel on her beam ends, the port rati 
being under water. At 6 p.m. the cabin door was 
burst in, and some of the men took to the rigging. 
At dayUght on the 12th it was discovered that the 
steward was missing, hsving probably been swept 
away from the rig^g by the waves. Later on, the 
swelling of the tunbor in the hold caused the 
hatches to burst open from below, and the vessel 
became water-logged, upon which the crew took 
refuge in the upper luarette, where they remedied 
helpless for six days, subsisting on preserved pro- 
visions, which they obtained by breaking through 
the bulkhead into the cabin. All that could oe 
found to drink was a jar of fresh water. On the 
18th the crew left the lazarefite and took to tiie 
rigging ; but the raging sea swept away one man, 
an A.B. belonging to London, named James Lind- 
say ; and the intense cold and exposure caused 
another man, named Andersen, a Norwegian, to die 
in the rigging. The cook became dehrions from 
the privations to which he and all the others were 
subjected, and jumped into the sea in a fit of 
frenzy. For three days the unhappy men remained 
ciingmr to the rigging of the waterlogged ship, 
havmg neither food nor water to sustain thena, and 
their sufferings being increased by the fact that 
two steamers were sighted which, in spite of the 
signals made by the despairing men, passed on 
without noticing them. On the Siad Febniaiy 
they were seen by the steamer ' Hipparehns,' 
which took them off in her lifeboat, and brought 
them to London. — The above facts having been 
shown by the evidence, the Board of Trade Court, 
in giving judgment on Saturday, exonerated the 
master from all blame, attributing the loss of the 
ship to the terrific weather which prevailed in the 
Atlantic at the time, 
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THE BIBLE. 
There is nothing like the Bible. Take any human writing of the same date 
as the Book of Deuteronomy ; if you could lay your hand on some volume 
written three thousand years ago, what would you find ? A curious relic of 
antiquity, something to be placed in the British Museum, side by side with an 
Egyptian mummy, having no application whatever to us or to our time. A 
musty document, a piece of obsolete writing practically useless to us, referring 
only to a state of society and to a condition of things long since passed away 
and buried in oblivion. 

The Bible, on the contrary, is the Book for to-day. It is God's own Book, 
His perfect revelation. It is His own very voice speaking to each one of us. 
It is a Book for every age, for every cUme, for every class, for every condition, 
high and low, rich and poor, old and young, learned and ignorant. It speaks 
in a language so simple that a child can understand it, and yet so profound 
that the most gigantic intellect cannot exhaust it. Moreover, it speaks right 
home to the heart ; it touches the deepest springs of our moral being ; it goes 
down to the hidden roots of thought and feeling in the soul ; it judges us 
thoroughly. In a word, it is, as the inspired Apostle tells us, " Quick and 
powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart " (Heb. iv. 12). 

And then mark the marvellous comprehensiveness of its range. It deals as 
accurately and as forcibly with the habits and customs, the mcumers and 
maxims of the nineteenth century of the OhristiGm era as with those of the 
Yery earliest ages of human existence. It displays a perfect acquaintance 
with man in every stage of his history. The London of to-day and the Tyre 
of three thousand years ago are mirrored with like precision and Mthfulness 
on the sacred page. Human life, in every stage of its development, is por- 
trayed by a master hand,, in that wonderful volnme which our God has 
graciously penned for our learning. 

What a privilege to possess saeh a book. To have in our hands a Divine 
Revelation. To have access to a book every line of which is given by inspira- 
tion of God. To have a divinely-given history of the past, the present, and the 
future. Who can estimate aright such a privilege, as this ? 

But then, this Book judges man— judges his ways— judges his heart. It 
tells him the truth about himself: hence man does not like God's Book. An 
unconverted man would vastly prefer a newspaper or a sensational novel to the 
Bible. He would rather read the report of a trial in que of our criminal 
courts than a chapter in tTie New Testament. 
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168 POBTFOLIO. 

Hence, too, the constant efforts to pick holes in God's blessed Book. In 
fidels, in every age, and of every class, have laboured hard to find out flaws 
and contradictions in Holy Scripture. The determined enemies of the word 
of God are to be found not only in the ranks of the vulgar, the coarse, and 
the demoralised, but amongst the educated, the refined, and the cultivated. 
Just as it was in the days of the Apostles : " Certain lewd fellows of the baser 
sort,'' and "Devout and honourable women'* — two classes so far removed 
from each other, socially and morally — found one point in which they could 
heartily agree, namely, the utter rejection of the word of God and of those who 
faithfully preached it ; (compare Acts xiii. 60 with xvii. 5) ; so we ever find that 
men who differ in almost everything else agree in their determined oppositioQ 
to the Bible. Other books are let alone. Men care not to find out defects in 
Virgil, in Horace, in Homer, or Herodotus ; but the Bible they cannot endore, 
because it exposes them, and tells them the truth about themselves and the 
world to which they belong. 

And was it not exactly the same with the living Word — the Son of God, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, when he was here amongst men ? Men hated Him 
because he told them the truth. His m'mistiy, His words, His ways, His 
whole life, was a standing testimony against tl^e world ; hence their bitter and 
persistent opposition; other men were allowed to pass on} but He was 
watched and waylaid at every tarn of His path. The great leaders an^ 
guides of the people *' sought to entangle Him in His talk ;" to find occasion 
against Him in order that they might deUver Him to the power and 
authority of the governor. Thus it was, during His marvellous life ; and, at 
the close, when the blessed One was nailed to the cross between two male- 
factors, these latter were let alone ; there were no insults heaped upon them ; 
the chief priests and elders did not wag their heads at them. No; all the 
insults, all the cruel mockery, all the coarse and hearUess vnlgarify, all was 
heajped upon the Divine Occupant of the centre cross. 



WHOSOEVER" means ME. 



"For God so loved the world, that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that 

WHOSOEVER 

believeth in Him SHOULD NOT PEEISH, but have 
"EVERLASTING LIFE." 

John iii. l^- 
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{Continmd Jrom page 113.) 
OAPTUBB OF GIBRALTAR. 
ASSINGJby the luckless expedition to the iBthmns of Darien 
(1698-9), the incidents of the glory won by Qreat Britain in 
the exploit of the destraetion of Spanish galleons, at Vigo, 
f^by Admiral Sir George Rooke (1702), with the various 
successes of the brave and energetic Yice-Admiral Benbow 
against the French ships in the West Indies (1702) — our 
annals next bring us down to the memorable capture and armed retention 
of the great fortress of the Bock of Gibraltar. 

On the 5th of January, 1704, a fleet, under Admiral Sir George Rooke, 
sailed from Spithead, to convoy the Arohduke Charles of Austria to Lisbon. 
Not long after his departure, the British (Court received the intelligence 
that the French were busy in the equipment of a powerful armament at 
Brest. Orders were therefore issued to^flt out a strong fleet, under the 
unfortunate Sir Cloudesley Shovel, Admiral of the White, having under 
him Sir Stafford Fairbome, Vice-Admiral of the Red, and Rear-Admiral 
Byng, with orders to join Sir George Rooke '] and on the 16th of June the 
junction was effected off Lagos. 

On the 17th of July, at a council ox war held on board the * Royal 
Catherine,* in the roadstead of Tetuanjfja port in the province of Fez, it 



• From *' British Battles on Land and Sea," by James Grant (Cassell & Co.), 
" The Book of Days " (W. & R. Chambers), and other sources. 
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was resolved to make a sndden and yigorons attack upon the Spanisli 
fortress of Gibraltar. In accordance with this resolution, the fleet stood 
over from the shore of Barbary on the night of the 20th, and on the follow- 
ing morning got into the bay. At three o'clock on the same afternoon, 
the marines, to the nomber of 1,800, under thePrin^ of Hesse-Darmstadt^ 
were landed on the isthmus to the northward of the town of Gibraltar, with 
orders to cut off all communication with the adjaeent country. The marine 
regiments in the service on this occasion had been embodied in 1702, and 
were the battalions of Colonels Sanderson, Yillars, and Fox, now numbered 
respectively as the 30th, Slst, and d2nd of the line. The Prince of Hesse- 
Darmstadt lost no time in approaching Gibraltar. Though not so strong 
then as now, this remarkable Bock was nevertheless a place of yast strength, 
and had on its walls 100 pieces of cannon. On the face of the hill there 
still stood much of the original castle built by Tank the Moor, a magnifi- 
•ent pile. From an inscription over the principal gate before it was pulled 
down, the period of its being finished was ascertained to have been about 
the year of our Lord 725. In was in possession of the Mahometans 748 
years ; and on its conquest by the Christians, Henry IV. of Castile and 
Leon added it to his royal titles, and gave it for arms, gules, a castle, with 
a key. pendant at the gate — alluding to it being the " key '' to the Meditfii- 
ranean. In the reign of Charles Y. the fortifications were modemised, 
and several additions made to them by Daniel Speckel, the [Emperor's 
engineer, after which the place enjoyed the reputation, like many others, of 
being impregnable. 

Even in the stirring time of Queen Anne's wars, to the small body of 
marines engaged it must have been an exciting duty, the attempt to capture 
the town and castle of that mighty ijid remarkable Bock, whose ragged out-- 
line towered above them ^* in form resembling a lion couchant, connected 
tail ward to the mainland by a narrow strip of gaud,*' the place whereon 
they landed. Its northern extremity, now almost entirely covered with 
fortifications, was then bare, or showing only here and there the olive, the 
aloe, the caper plant, and various cacti growing amid the crevices of the 
stone, where the fawn-coloured apes scampered to and fio, and where the 
cries of the wild hawks, as they wheeled in mid-air overhead, mingled with 
the boom of the breakers on either side of the Bock. 

The Prince of Hesse- Darmstadt, on taking possession of the isthmus, 
immediately sent a message to the Governor, the Marquis de Salines, 
requiring Lim " to suirander the castle and town of Gibraltar for the service 
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of His Oatbolio Majesty." The raply of the Spanish officer was — " That 
the garrison had taken an oath of fidelity to their natural lord, King Philip 
v., and that as faithfal and kyal subjects they would sacrifice their lives 
in defence of the city/' He had only 150 soldiers with him, in addition to 
the armed male inhabitants ; yet he prepared fer a vigorous defence on one 
hand, while an attack from the sea was resolved on by the allies. The 
Admiral gave orders that on the morning of the 22ad the ships which had 
been appointed to cannonade the town, under Bear* Admiral Byng and Bear* 
Admiral Yanderdussen, as well as those which were to batter the south 
wall, under Captain Hicks» of the 'Yarmouth/ should take up their 
positions, and open their ports. These were*— one ship of sixty-six guns, 
three of sixty, eight of seventy, and one of eighty, the ' Banelagh.' and 
six Dateh ships ; but the wind was blowing a half gale, and so heavy a 
sea was on, that they could not get into their places till the day was spent, 
la the meantime, to occupy the attention of the enemy, Captain Whitaker 
went in with his armed boats' crews, and burned a French ship of twelve 
gans that was moored beside the ancient wall. On the 28rd, at daybreak', 
Sir George Booke hoisted the signal for firing, and a six hours* carmonade 
ensued. With such speed and fury was it maintafined, that withia that 
time no less than 15,000 cannon balls were sent into Qibraltary and th« 
Spanish cannoniers were soon beaten from their guns, especially at the 
south wall head. The Admiral, conceiving that by gaining that part of the 
fortifications the whole town might be more easily won, ordered Captain 
Whitaker, with all the armed boats, to land a sufficient force to carry it by 
storm, with pistol, pike, and cutlass ; but Captain Hicks and Captain (after- 
wards Sir William) Jumper had pushed on shore with the crews of their 
pinnaces and other armed boats, before the rest could orertake them, in 
their ardour to captui'e this place, which was fated to be more famous in 
the wars of the future than it had ever been in those of the past. On their 
approach, the Spaniards sprang a mine with a mighty crash, and when the 
cloud of dust, lime, and stones had cleared away, it was found that two 
lieutenants and forty men were killed, and sixty of our seamen wounded. 
The stormers, nevertheless, took possession of the works ; and on being 
oined by Captain Whitaker' s force, they captured a small bastion— the 
present eight-gun battery— which lies halfway between the mole and the 
town, and turned its cannon on the enemy. Sir George Booke sent a letter 
to the Governor, and also to the Prince of Hesse, with instructions to 
samtnon the place peremptorily, which was accordingly done ; and on the 
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24th of July the ieims of capitolaiioii were eoncloded, and the Marquis de 
Salines, with his brave little band, marched oni with the honours of war- 
drams beating, a Spanish flag flying, the officers mounted, three pieces of 
brass canon, with Iwelve charges of powder and ball for each, and proyisions 
for a six days' march ; while the Spaniards who chose to remain <^ were to 
be allowed the same priyileges they had enjoyed under King Charles IL" 
Descending from the Bock, the soldiers of the little garrison took their route 
across the white strip of sand into Andalusia ; and from that hour no flag 
save that of Britain has ever been unfurled in Gibraltar. 

The total loss of the fleet, in gaining this most important acquisition to 
the Grown, was two lieutenants, one master, and flfty-seven seamen, killed; 
one captun, seven lieutenants, one boatswain, and 207 seamen, wounded. 
The Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt remained in Gibraltar as Governor, with as 
many men, including the marines engaged in the capture, as could be 
spared from the fleet, which now stood over to Tetuan for wood and water ; 
and Sir George Booke, after his engagement with the Count de Toulouse, 
sailed for England, leaving eighteen ships of war, under Sir John Leake 
(who had been captain of the * Eagle ' at the batU^ of La Hogae), to 
succour and support the garrison. With this view Sir John came to 
anchor off lisbon. 

The Courts of Paris and Madrid were greatly mortifled by the losd of a 
fortress so important as Gibraltar ; and, considering its immediate re-eaptui6 
of the first consequence, sent orders to the Marquis de Villadarius, a grandee 
of Spain, to besiege it, and drive out the English. Apprised of this in time, 
and also that the Marquis was to be assisted by a naval force, the Fiinc^ 
sent an express to Lisbon requesting reinforcements ; but ere they came the 
fleet of France arrived, and landed six battalions, whioh at once joined the 
Spanish army already intrenched before the town. From Lisbon, howerer, 
there was sent to the Prince's aid ai battalion of English Guards, with the 
regiments of John, Earl of Barrymore, and Arthur, Earl of Donegal, now 
numbered as the 18th and doth of the line. These made an effective force of 
2,198 sergeants and rank and file ; and with them came a Dutch battalion, 
and 500 Portuguese from Lagos. Beinforced thus, the garrison made a 
sortie on the 23rd of December, and destroyed the lines that had been 
erected within 160 paces of the palisade. On one occasion 500 volunteers 
from the besiegers devoted themselves to deatL They took the solemn 
sacrament, and on their knees vowed never to return until they had taken 
Gibraltar. Guided by a goatherd, this forlorn band came round by the 
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soni^ side of the Book, near the Care Gaard, at that time called the Pass 
of the Locnst Trees. For a little while fortune favoured them, and 
mounting the rock undiscoyered, they lodged for the night in the Gave of 
St. Michael. On the succeeding night they sealed Charles V.*s wall, and 
surprised and bayoneted the entire gaard at Middle Hill, where afterwards, 
by means of ropes and ladders, they got up several hundreds of the party 
that had been detailed to support them. On this being discovered, a strong 
detachment of English Grenadiers was dispatched against them, and they were 
attacked with great spirit. One hundred and sixty of them were killed, or 
hurled at the point of the bayonet over the dreadful precipices into the sea ; 
a eolonel and thirty officers, with the remainder, being made prisoners. 
These brave but unfortunate men were to have been supported by a body 
of French troops ; but the commanding officers having disagreed about the 
route to pursue, they were left to their fate. 

The Spanish general » on the besiegers being subsequently rein- 
forced by a considerable body of infantry, on the 11th January, 
1705, made an attack with some Grenadiers on the works at the 
extremity of the King's Lines; but was repulsed with loss. Undiscouraged, 
he made another attack on the folio vring day at the head of 500 select 
French and Walloon Grenadiers, under Lieutenant-General Thouy* 
Mounting the hill in perfect silence, in the grey light of dawn, they 
attempted to storm the Bound Tower, which was stoutly defended by 
Colonel Jacob Borr, on whose marines they hurled from above great stones 
and hand-grenades, with such force that he was driven into that portion of 
the works which was held by the English Guards. Flushed with success, they 
advanced too for, when they were gallantly charged by Colonel Moncall, of 
Borrymore's regiment, at the head of 500 man, and with ringing cheers 
they were driven from the vicinity of the Bound Tower. Colonel Bivett^ 
of the OoldstreaTn Guards, with tvrenty Grenadiers, having climbed to the 
summit of the rock on the right of the covered way, greatly contributed to 
this success ; but Moncall lost a leg. By this time the whole garrison was 
under arms, and kept up so destructive a fire that the enemy was obliged 
to make a precipitate retreat, with the loss of 270 men killed and wounded, 
and forty-three officers and men taken prisoners ; while the casualties of 
the garrison amounted to only 27 killed and 127 wounded. 

At this juncture, Marshal de Tess^ arrived with additional troops to carry 
on the siege, while 800 British and Dutch were added to the garrison. 
After a prolonged siege of seven months, dnriug which the enemy lost by 
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war and sickness 10,000 mm^ and the garrison 400, in the month of 
April, the French and Spaniards, giving np all hope of being able to make 
any impression on Gibraltari withdrew, and their efforts ware ihencefortli 
confined to a very feeble blockade, eventually dropped altogether. 

When the Peace of Utrecht was signed ia 1713, Gibraltar was confirmed 
to the English in the most thoroagh anl complete way; for the tenth 
article of that celebrated Treaty says: <* The Catholic King {i.e. of Spain) 
doth hereby for himself, his heirs, and successors, yield to the Crown of Great 
Britain, the full and entire property of the Town and Castle of Gibraltar, 
together with the port, fortifications, and forts thereunto belonging ; and he 
gives np the said property to be held and enjoyed absolutely, with all manner 
of right, for ever, without any exception or impediment whatsoeyer." 

Towards the close of the reign of Gaorge I., about 1726, there 
were great apprehensions that the Government would yield to the 
haughty demands of the King of Spain, thit Gibraltar should be given np. 
Addresses to the King, deprecating such a step, were presented by Lord 
Mayors and Mayors, in the names of the inhabitants of London, York, 
iEzeter, Yarmouth, Winchester, Honiton, Djver, Southampton, TivertoQt 
Hertford, Malmesbury, Taunton, Mirlborougb,^and other cities and towns. 

* Owing to this, or other causes, the King remained firm, and Gibraltar was 
>not surrendered. Ia 1749, a singular attempt was made in England to 
^ advocate such a surrender. A panphlet appeared under the title, 

** Reasons for giving up Gibraltar," ia whitsh the writer said : '* I can 

• demonstrate that the use of Gibraltar is only to support and enrich this or 
that particular min ; that it is a ^preat expense to the nation ; that the 
nation is thereby singularly dishonoured, and our trade ri^ther injured than 
protected." It appears that there was gross corruption at that time on the 
part of the Governor and other officials ; and that merehants, incensed at the 

{profligate and vexatious management of the port, asserted that trade would 
"he better if the place were in Spanish hands than English — differing so ^ 
'4rom a few modem theorists, who have advocated the surrender of Gibraltar 
>4m grounds of moral right and fairness towards Spain. There must hare 
been some other agitations of a similar kind at that period ; for both Houses 
of Parliament addressed George IL , praying him not to cede Gibraltar. 

The '' Key to the Mediterranean," as it has beeu well called, was 
besieged nnavailingly by Spain iu 1727, and by Spain and France iu 
1779, since which date no similar attempt has been made. This last siegei 
which was commenced in 1779, and not terminated till 1783, was one o( 
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the greatest on record. The grand attack was on the 18ih of September, 
1782. Oa the land-side were stapendous batteries, mounting 200 pieces 
of heavy ordnance, supported by a well-appointed army of 40>000 men, 
under the Dao de Grillon ; on the sea-side were the combined fleets of 
France and Spain, numbering forty-seven sail of the line, besides numerous 
frigates and smaller vessels, and ten battering-ships of formidable strength. 
General Elliott's garrison threw 6,000 red-hot shot on that memorable 
day ; and the attack was utterly defeated at all points. 

Gibraltar, it may be added, occupying a promontory in the South of 
Spain, at the entrance from the Atlantic into the Mediterranean, 60 miles 
from Cadiz, consists of a high rocky mountain (the ancient '< Mens Galpe,'' 
and one of tlie " Pillars of Hercules "), runnmg from North to South, 
about three miles in length, from half a mile to three-fourths in width, and 
1,600 feet high. On the North side is a sandy isthmus, about a mile and 
a half in length, and half as much in breadth, which connects the *^Eock " 
with the continent. The North front of the Bock is almost perpendicular ; 
the East side is full of firightfal precipices ; while the South, being narrow 
and abrapt, presents hardly any possibility of approach, even to an enemy 
in comfDsnd of the sea. On none of these sides has the garrison ever been 
attacked. There remains only the West front, which is almost as abrupt 
«3 the others ; but which may be approached by shipping from the bay, and 
f>resents a kind of pied d terre in the level spot on which the town is built. 
Here, accordingly, have the efforts of assailants been directed, and here are the 
great batteries and works of defence. The town stands at the foot of the pro- 
montory, on its North-West side. Though fortifled in itself, its chief protec- 
tion is derived from the batteries on the neighbouring heights, which sweep 
both the isthmus, and the approach bf water. One of the important features 
of Gibraltar is the Bay, which is of great extent, and forms a convenient 
naval station, being protected from the most dangerous winds. The ** Book ' ' 
was first fortified in the modem style in the reign of Charles V., of Spain. 

Since the inv^ion of ste^m, the power of Gibraltar, as the key to the 
Mediterranean, i$ neoeasarily very much lessened. By the establishment 
of the overland route, however, the fortress has acquired a new value, as one 
of a chain of ports connecting England with her Indian Empire ; and one 
thing is at all events certain, that having expended some millions of money 
upon it, and covered it with all the prestige of a glorious defence, there 
is now but little chance of sach a possession as that of Gibraltar being 
ever surrendered by its conquerors. 
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\ HEN the steam-ship * Firefly * sailed on her voyage to Chinas 
Adam Clarke was one of the seamen who signed articles to her 
captain. He was an easy-going, pleasant kind of fellow, and 
soon became a fayoorite with his shipmates. None oonld sing 
a joUy soDg oyer the grog so well as he ; and, if truth were 
told, BO one eould swallow so much grog without being visibly 
the worse. This was an additional advantage in the eyes of 
the crew ; bat it did not tend to Adam's well-being, and there was one man 




* By Edith M. Datjglish. 
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on board who watched the yonng fellow with a yeanung heart, longing to 
help, but not knowing how. 

This was John McNeill, the mate of the * Firefly/ a man of m«di experience 
in ships and sailors, and who looked on grog as their greatest corse. He was 
a strict teetotaller himself, and when opportonity offered did his best to make 
the men follow his example. It was seldom of any nse. They scoffed at him 
for a canting, sonr-hearted Pharisee, who wished to put a stop to the only enjoy- 
ment the sailor had ; so it was not often that John could get them to listen to 
him. The captain did not trouble himself much about the matter. Grog was 
part of a sailor's rations, he considered ; and if they were such fools as to 
spend all their wages in getting drunk when on shore, why, al( the worse for 
them and their wives — ^he did not see what he could do to help it So he 
never took any interest in the work John McNeill had at heart, though he 
respected him for a brave and conscxentions man. 

One cold evening the men were gathered together in the forecastle making 
merry as usual, and the sounds of their jolly songs reaohed McNeill as he 
leaned over the taffrail smoking his pipe. 

Adam Clarke had a rich bass voice, and just then he broke forth with the 
old song, *' The lass that loves a sailor/' His companions joined lustily in the 
chorus, and drank the toast set forth in it — 

" The ship that goes, the wind that blows, 
And the lass that loyes a sailor," 

with three times three. 

After the uproar subsided, Adam proceeded with his song, and the words 
fioimded strangdy solemn amid such surroundings — 

"That God woald bless oar Foil, or Bess." 

Ah ! Adam had a bonnie little wife, and her name was Polly. John McNeill 
had seen the parting between them at the docks, when she and her fine baby 
boy came to " say good-bye to father.*' 

Tears had stood in her eyes as she kissed her husband, and held the boy up 
for him to hug. McNeill had turned away from the scene ; it reminded him of 
one a few years before, when he had been the chief actor, and a sweet wife and 
child had bidden him farewell, and their hands had met never to clasp each 
other again in this world. When he returned from his voyage, a little mound 
in the cemetery covered both his treasures ; and two locks of hair, one dark, 
the other a tiny baby ring of gold, were all he had left of them. 

McNeill was so absorbed in recalling these memories, that he quite started 
when Adam Clarke passed him to go on watch. 

** You've been jolly in there to-night?" said McNeill. 

" Ay, ay, sir," responded Clarke. ** 'Tis a good way to pass a cold evening." 

The mate made no reply to this, but said abruptly — 
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" Do you lave your Polly, Clarke ?" 

*' Do I what, sir?" exclaimed Adam, taken aback at this strange question, 

*^ You've just been praying that God might bles^ her/' went on McNeill. 
" Do you think it's likely He will, after the way you've asked Him?*' 

Adam's head was a little oonfused. Bat it was not the grog, oertainly not- 
only the cold night air after the heated forecastle. 

He did not take in McNeill's meaning ; so after a moment he laughed awk- 
wardly, and said he must " be ofif," and off he went 

The next day, however, he frankly came to McNeill, and asked him to ex- 
plain what he had meant the night before. '* I was a bit stupid," he confessed, 
*' and did not rightly oatoh your meaning." 

*' You're often a * bit stupid,' as you caU it. Do you know, Clarke, that you 
are going on to destruction as fast as you can ?" 

" I hope not," said Adam, with a half laugh ; " that ain't a pleasing look- 
out, sir." 

<< It's true, though ; in another year you wiU be a confirmed drunkard, if 
you go on as you do now. Give up the drink, man ; if not for the love of God, 
for the love of your Polly, that you were singing about last night Do you 
think she would like to see you as you often are ?" 

" I think you're hard on a fellow, sir," said Adam, strack by the earnestness 
of the address. ** A man must have a bit of fun ; I don't, not to say — drink. 
I don't know why I should give up my glass of grog ; why, it heartens a fellow 
up when he's wet and cold ; I could not do without it." 

" That's just it — ^you're getting a slave to it Only see what a drinking lot 
they all are ; you and Joe Wright were the only two who came on board sober, 
and next time I shan't be sure of you. Is that what a man would like to 
answer for before God, do you think?' Adam had no reply ready. McNeill's 
words were true, and he could not deny their truth. All day long he felt un- 
comfortable, wishing to do right, yet too weak to do it in his own strength. He 
was not a praying man, so he failed to keep liis good resolves. For a night or 
two he kept away from his jolly companions, and even refused the grog ; but he 
«oon found that some one else benefited by his despised portion, and this con- 
sideration, together with the ridicule of which he was the victim, soon effaced 
the effect of the mate's words. When the * Firefly ' arrived in port, McNeill 
again spoke earaestly to Adam ; he was kind to him as well, and generally 
looked after him to try and keep him out of the temptations of shore. Adam 
felt both gratitude and affection for McNeill by the time the * Firefly ' started 
on her return voyage ; and when, as usual, he saw every man of the crew come 
on board more or less drunk, he resolved to follow out his friend's advice and 
take the pledge. At first, great confusion prevailed on board, and he said 
nothing about his resolution. At Shanghai the captain fell ill of a dangerous 
fever, and had to stay behind ; so McNeill was in command of the ship. The 
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men were yery troublesome and cUffioalt to manage, and almost came to. mutiny 
on one or two occasions. One man in particular. Will Jones, was so threaten- 
ing and abttsive that he had to be put in irons for a couple of days ; on being 
released he promised to ^'do'' for the ship, and the craven teetotaller that 
commanded her —bat he did not speak very loudly, and the few who heard took 
no notice. 

One wild, stormy night, the 'Firefly* was in great danger, and all 
hands were hard at work amid the raging seas that dashed over the decks 
every minute. Abont four in the morning, the second mate oame to McNeill 
for an extra supply of grog for the drenched and exhausted men. McNeill, 
whether wisely or not, refused, and ordered coffee instead. The crew, how- 
ever, wero not to be outdone ; and, by the connivance of the second mate, 
Bucceeded in broaching a cask of brandy which was part of the cargo. By 
eight o'clock, most of the men were considerably under the influence of the 
stolen spirits. McNeill soon perceived something was wrong ; but his whole 
attention was obliged to be given to the navigation of the ship, as the ' Firefly ' 
was just then passing through a specially dangerous channel. It was a time 
requiring the coolest nerve and the greatest judgment ; McNeill was equal to 
his work, but those under him were not. It little avails that the captain's 
head be steady, if his men be confused and incapable. His orders were but 
half comprehended — the crew, tried to their utmost by wind and waves, and 
stupefied by the extra supply of spirits, were almost helpless ; and, in the midst 
of drenching rain and< spray, the ill*fated vessel grounded, with a dull quivering 
shock, which told McNeill that all was lost. 

A fearful scene of confusion ensued. The boats were lowered, although 
there was not much chance of their living in such a wild sea. The men, 
sobered now, rushed forward in a frantic effort to leave the sinking ship. 
Every life would have been lost, but for the brave self-possession of McNeill, 
and one or two under him. Arming himself with a pistol, he threatened to 
shoot any coward who should enter a boat before the women and children. 
One by one they were collected, and lowered over the ship's side, and one boat 
cast off, only to be swamped a few minutes later by the angry sea. 

The second boat put off, and the third was being rapidly filled. A moment 
more, and there was but one place vacant — Clarke stood by McNeill's side, too 
brave to desert him in this moment of awful peril. 

" Come I" shouted the men, " one of you— there's no time to lose." ** Go," 
said McNeill, pushing Adam forward, " I'll stay by the ship." 

" I won't go without you," cried Adam, in an agony, as he frantically clutched 
his friend to force him into the boat. 

" If both come we'll be swamped," shouted the boat's crew again ; " only 
room for one" " You shall go," muttered McNeill, with determination all the 
stronger because death stared him in the face. ^^ Your wife and child, think 
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of them. Mine are gone before/' And he Ibreed Adam to leap into the boat, 
whioh was even now easting off. 

In the driving spray and tnnralt of the waves, Adam's ffiend was lost to 
sight ; trae to his post to the last— " fiuthf ol onto death." 

When Adam Clarke onoe more reached his snog home, and clasped his wife 
and child to his breast, he was a vezy different man from the light-hearted 
fellow who had bid them farewell at the docks— for a man cannot look death 
in the face, and remain quite the same after the awfol vision. He altogether 
foreswore the drink, and on reoonntiiig the reason to his wife, told her in a few 
thrilling words the history of the wreek of the ' Firefly,' and how John McNeill 
had given his life for his. ** 'Twas all throngh the cursed drink, so to eipeak,'* 
said Adam, as Polly sat wiping the tears fcoxa her eyes, that they might not 
fall on her sleeping baby ; *^ and, as he was altogether the noblest IsUow I ever 
knew, I'm going to follow his example as well as I can. And Polly,'' be 
added in a lower voice, " Pve learned since about the Master he served ; He's 
going to be mine too, for the future ; I found a text that explains McNeill's 
doings — it's this : ' Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay down his 
life for his friends.' The Lord lay dpwn His life for iu; just so, let us try and 
follow Him. I know that would be what old McNeill would wish* if he can 
ever see us now." 

Adam and his wife kept to their resolution, and the boy was brought up to 
bate the drink, which had cost — and stiU costs— maay a noble lijfo, as braye 
as John McNeill's. 



'* Lives of Great Men aU remind us. 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ; — 

Footprints, that perhaps another. 
Sailing o'er life's solemn mala, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 
Seeing, shall take heart again." 

L0MGFB1.LOW. 
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HE peculiar errors both in doctrine and in practice with which 
the Ohnrch of Christianity has to contend elsewhere are hi their 
degree powerfiilly at work among ourselves. ... I can have 
no doubt that the aspect of Christian society in the present day 
is somewhat troubled, that the Church of Christ and the faith of 
Christ are passing through a great trial in all regions of the civilised 
world,and notleastamong ourselves. There are dark clouds on the horizon 
already breaking, which may speedily burst into a violent storm. It would be 
sad if, through our weakness, we should give to those who are banded together to 
resist or ignore Christianity the encouragement always secured for an advancing 
foe, when those who have to repel the onset are blind to the greatness of the 
real danger, and occupied with fldvolons disputes among themselves on minor 
matters. Many questions which divide earnest-minded Christians may well 
wait until formidable dangers threatening the whole Church are overpast. I 
proceed, therefore, to consider some of the phases of that conflict for which 
the Church universal must brace itself in this 19th century. Let us be 
thankful if we can feel ourselves members of a compact^ well-ordered section 
of that Church, strengthened by ennobling traditions of its past history, hold- 
ing fiBist by the teaching of the Apostles, and ready to adapt itself in its 
maintenance of truth and holiness to the ever- varying circumstances of the 
changing ages. Many expect that as the world grows old, and the coming of 
the Lord draws nearer^ there will be some conflict betwixt truth and false - 
hood) greater, perhaps, than has ever been known before. However this may 
be, it is certain that each age of the Church must expect its own great diffi- 
culties. History tells us how error has assumed its own peculiar form ia 
each century. I can have little doubt what is for us the impending con- 
troversy. Superstition may for a time raise its head, and does raise it in a 

• Visitation Address delivOTed by Archbishop Tait, at Tonbridge, August 31y 1880. 
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strange and unexpeoted foshion in some othet countries of £iirope, attracting 
nnmbcrs, as if it were the only antidote to infidelity, instead of being, as I 
belieTe it ia, the handmaid of the same evU infldence. Hen t^li never be 
edred of believing too little by unscrapolons attempts to involve them in 
believing too much. Reason will never be effectnally restrained from wander- 
ing into the vague and doubtful through unauthorised claims to settle every 
controversy by authority, and to forbid the exercise of God's great gift of 
reason, as if to think for ourselves and follow the dictates of conscience were 
a sin. It is well to note in history how these two evils— superstition and 
infidelity — act and react in strengthening each other. Still, I cannot doubt 
that the most formidable of the two for us at present is infidelity. 

It is natural as life wanes that we should all look forward. What, then, 
will be the religion, or, if religion, which God forbid, is driven from the land, 
the philosopy of those who will stand in our place w^en we are gone'? To 
judge by the loud and unscrupulous talk of some, you might think that we 
are fast being prepared for acquiescence in amateriaUstic atheism. I have no 
fear that this scourge will desolate our laud. It is, indeed, a frightful tiiought 
that numbers of our intelligent mechanics seem to be alienated from all 
religious ordinances, that our secularist halls are well filled, that there is an 
active propagandism at work for shaking . belief in all oreeds. Marvellous 
that those who. see vividly in their own experience how unequally worldly 
good things are distributed in this life, and how much there is always in it of 
poverty and misery, notwithstanding all attempts to regenerate society by 
specious schemes of socialistic reorg^^nisation, . should be willing to confine 
their hopes and aspirations to a Ufe which is so irnesistibly hastening to its 
speedy conclusion, and which leaves so little time for anyone, even the most 
favoured of human beings, to enjoy that share oT good things which the world 
can secure for him ! It is certain also that from above, in the regions of 
literature and of art, efforts to degrade mankind by denying our high original 
and extinguishing the brightest of our hopes, have much encouragement. It 
is a peculiarity of our time that, in every household in England which culti- 
vates an acquaintance with the literature of the day, we find lying everywhere 
for the use of our sons and daughters, and have placed in our hands at aU the 
railway stations, magazines in the pages of which the doctrines both of 
natural and revealed religion are assailed. ... It cannot, I think, but be 
allowed that this peculiarity of our periodical literature is a symptom of 
dangerous influences at work, even if it does not foster them. What shall we 
say, then, is the form which this evil influence most commonly assumes ? Is 
it simply sceptical, throwing doubt on all things? Or does it, under a 
specious show of having proved the doubtfulness of things spiritual, proceed 
to dogmatise respecting things material as the sole, real, and valuable 
inheritance of man ? 
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Firatly, of Agnosticism. What is it? Its name appears to tell va that it 
knows nothing. Would that its professions of ignoranoe were aooompanied 
hy their logical resnlt of a philosophical hamility ! An Agnostic, I take it, 
is one who says, ** I know nothing of things spiritnal and netaphysioaL" . . . 
I do not say that Agnostics argne like some Epicureans — '* Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die'' — bnt they say, "Let us confine our thoughts 
to what we are certain of." Such is the reasoning of this feJse philosophy. 
'^ Let us confine ourselves," they say, ** to the irresistible course of this all- 
pervading machinery of which we find ourselyes a part. Let us make the 
most of our present material existence." ..." I know," says this 
modern philosopher, *' nothing but what I can observe and classify, and I take 
no interest in your theologies and vain philosophies.** The better feelings 
of man contradict these sophisms. . . . 

Secondly, if the world is not about to beooine Agnostic, oertainly there is 
little fear of its falling under the dominion of a dogmatic Atheism. Practical 
Atheists we have everywhere, if Atheism be the denial of God. Bat surely the 
boasted enlightenment of this century will never tolerate the goosci ignorance 
and arrogant self-conceit which presaoMs to dogmatise as to tiunga confessedly 
beyond its ken, and boldly asserts beeavse it cannot see God that therefore 
He is not. A coarse materialism which tells a . man, because he is not 
conscious in himself of any stirring of spiritual life within him, that he may 
boldly deny the existence of all spirits, and professes to know that which 
its very theory proclaims to be unknowable, will surely never make progress 
among any but the most debased and ignorant, in an age which prides itself on 
testing everything by experiment, and on not stirring one step beyond the 
calm convictions which an inquiring reason sanctions. 

But if we do not fear either of these antagonists, this is no reason why we 
should not call to mind the evidences, many of them very old and very 
commonplace, but not therefore the less forcible, whereby we may withstand 
their baneful influence, and thus hope to avert the ruin which they may bring 
on the unwary. Ask the objector, *' Do you believe nothing which is not ca- 
pable of being tested by the ordinary rules which govern experience in things 
natural ? How then do you know that you yourself exist ? How do you know 
that the perceptions of your senses are not mere delusions, and that there is 
anything outside you answering to what your mind conceives ? Have you a 
mind ? and if you have not, what is it that enables you to think and reason, 
and fear, and hope ? Are these conditions of your being the mere resists of 
your material organism, like the headache which springs from indigestion, or 
the high spirits engendered by too much wine ? Are you something better 
than a vegetable highly cultivated, or than your brothers of the lower animals ? 
and, if so, what is it that differentiates your superiority ? Why do things out- 
side you obey your will ? Who gave you a will ? and, if so, what is it ? I 
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think yoa moat allow that intellect is a thing almost divine, if there he anything 
divine ; and I think also you must allow that it is not a thing to be propagated 
as we propagate well-made and )ugh-bred cattle. Whence came Alexander 
the. Great? Whence Charlemfi|pie? And whence the First Napoleon? Was 
it through mere process of spontaneous generation that they sprang up to alter 
by their genius and overwhelming will the destinies of the world? Whence 
came Homer, Shakespeare, Bacon? Whence came all the great historians? 
Whence came Plato and all the bright lights of divine philosophy, of anatomy, 
of poetry ? Their influence, after all, you must allow to be quite as wide and 
enduring as any produced by the masters of those positive material sciences 
which yon worship. Do you think that all these great minds — for they are 
minds, and their work waa not the product of a merely highly organised mate- 
rial frame — were the outcome of some system of material generation^ which 
your so-called science can sul^ject to rule, and teach men how to produce by 
growth, as they grow vegetables ? Nay, will you venture to deny that on the 
lives and teaching of the great men who have swayed the worl4 there has been 
proof of some divine intention calling them into being, preserving them amid 
the accidents and difficulties of life till they had accomplished the pnrposes 
for which that divine intelligence had shaped them ? We challenge these 
reasoners to look at facts, which they pride themselves as taking £Dr their 
guide* The foot that you live, the fact that you trust the perceptionB of your 
senses. The facts of the world's history and of the way m which mind, and 
not body, has dominated it. The &Qt that no knowledge of the wisest aipoog 
you can even approach to the solution of this mystery of the power of mind ; 
and I call upon you on your own principles to abandon your materialistic 
theories and worship an intelligence higher than your own, which pervades all 
things, and regulates all things, and has stamped upon your Yery nature the 
acceptance of certain principles which you could not gain for yourselves and 
cannot test by experience. Or if we may descend to the harder ground of 
strictest logical argumentation, we challenge these men to give any intelligible 
account of how this bright world and aU that lives in it came into existence 
without the action of a great First Cause, that is God. . . . 

No one has ever yet been able to refute the argument necessitating a great 
First Cause. And if there be such a Cause it is the Author of our being, and 
it must be by the will of this Cause that through whatever length of time, and 
amid whatever changes, the world and all that inhabit it and the whole mate- 
rial universe has sprung into being. If there be such a Cause is it possible to 
divest yourself of the conviction that this First Cause is something not akin 
to the material frame, the development of which has sprung from a power im- 
parted by it? You may object to the phrase as too figurative, that God 
breathed into man's nostrils the breath of life and he became a living soul ; 
but you cannot, I think, on your own principles escape from the inference, 
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logioally deduced, that in some ope or other of its forms, however long ago» 
this whole material system, in whatever primitive and undeveloped form it 
then ex&Bted) was, if we may not sfiy breathed upon, at least influenced and 
directed an4 endowed with new powers by an Eternal and Self-Existing Mind. 
And if such a mind was in existence at the first, do you suppose it died or fell 
asleep when it had fSashioned and wound up the material machine ? A self- 
existing and eternal mind ; how can it know death, or anytUng akin to death ? 
The Lord from whom creation springs at first must be its Lord ever. He may 
or may not put ficirth His powers in the direct regulation of its processes, but 
these powers, almighty and oxnnipresent, if eternal, must exist for ever ; and 
God, being the Creator of tl^ universe once, must, if there is any meaning in 
the terms by which we strive to express His existence, be ever Lord of it. If 
in all sincerity the man of science, who is guided by real facts, must allow 
that in man there is a mind as well as. a body, this mind, at however vast a 
distance it may be placed from its ori^pj^, and however faint its resemblance, 
must have something within it akin to that mind by which it was generated. 
It must be more like the Eternal Mind than the body is, for it has this in 
common with the Eternal Mind— that it tiiinks and wills. May I not believe 
that you will grant so much as this? WiU your experimental philosophers 
refuse to take cognisance of their almost universal experiences of the human 
mind— its hopes, its terrors, its bright imaginings, its sense of right and wrong, 
feeble at first, but proved by experience to be capable of development, and 
therefore even in its rudimentary state existing even where inactive. Man 
has something within him which speaks of God, of something above this 
fleeting world, and rules of right and wrong have their foundation elsewhere 
than in man's opinipn. , • • I take it that the old writers, heathen, 
Jewish, and Christian, have, in truth exhausted the arguments which 
can be used on this very old sulg'ect, and that they are not wrong 
in their conclusion that it is not the wise man or the true jdiilosopher 
and man of science, but his reverse, who says in his heart there is 
no Qod» Ghreat is truth, and will prevail. I do not fear, I say, that either an 
atheistical Agnosticism, or still less a dogmatic Atheism, is the philosophy of 
the fiiture, destined to establish itself on the ruins of the Church of Christ. 
The 01^ faar I have is that before such systems are smitten by the sword of 
sound axgument and ignominiously driven forth by the revolt against them of 
all man's higher feelings, they may do much harm to unstable souls. How 
shall we prevent this ? Sound arguments must be at hand, and will be easily 
found by those who have the sMU to use them. But there is always some 
attraction in daring speculations which treat contemptuously time-honoured 
convictions and tiy every art to invest themselves with an air of ingenuity and 
novelty. The best safeguard will be found in the development of the soul's 
highest and most godlike instincts, and, thank God, in an attempt to cherish 
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and train ihese we Christians believe that we have the aid of a Power which is 
Divine, and will help Christ^s servants in the endeavour to £an the Divine 
spark to be found in every human soul, and to kindle in it a light which will 
preserve it from walking in darkness, and guide it in the search after troth 

and holiness 

If it be true that such pernicious error as we have been speaking of finds its 
way into our homes and reaches the rawest and least well-informed of onr 
people through much of the current literature of the day, it is well to proclaim 
that we are not ashamed to rest our belief in God, and a life spiritual and 
immortal, on the intellectual basis of the old arguments by which great heroes 
of the human race smote down similar sophistical reasonings in the old times. 
But, practically, little is gained for the good of souls in such cases by argument, 
except that it is well to have the feeling of security which the knowledge of 
such arguments in reserve confers. If we would have those whom we can 
influence free from this wasting taint, let us teach them practically to live as in 
the presence of God, to hold intercourse with Him, andlove the thought of Him 
as an ever-present and affectionate Father. Teach them practically to listen 
to conscience as His voice, and to look forward as a isolace in the midst of life's 
cares and sorrows to the prospect of being admitted at last into His immediate 
and felt presence. The true cure for poisonous error is to be found, not in 
speculations, but in that practical grasp of truth which unites the soul to God 
and the spiritual world through the daily growing purification and elevation 
of the life and character. All experience shows also that in no way can this 
progressive purification and elevation be so effectually secured as by setting 
forth the adcrableness of the Everlasting Father through His reflected image 
in the incarnate Son, and through all tiie wonderful channels in which the 
human soul has its love for God drawn forth through the feeling how the Son 
of God, by His life and death, meets all its needs. There is nothing illogical 
in introducing distinctly Christian arguments in refutation of a system which 
appears so entirely incapable of being influenced by a reverent Christianity 
that it rejects the basis of all natural religion. Mark the way in which dmst 
manifested in the Gospel does take possession of the heart and draw it so 
powerfully to the Everlasting Father, that before the brightness of the Sun oi 
Elghteousness the mists which rise to deceive it from a gross materialistic 
Atheism evaporate, and are scattered like the clouds of night before the dawn. 
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VI. Sbisonb Voyage. — ^Departure from Easter Island, Refitting at 
Otaheite, and Sailing again to New Zealand. 

HEEE is very little interest attaching to Cook's visit to Easter 
Island. He found the inhabitants as ready to pilfer and play 
tricks in their bartering as any other of the ** Indians " he had 
encountered; but their country was barren for the most part, 
and deficient in good water. Spaniards had visited this island in 
1769, and some of the articles of clothing left by them were still 
to be seen. Some remarkable colossal statues attracted the 
attention of the visitors, but these were much broken and defaced. Mr. Wales 
measured one, and found it fifteen feet high and six feet over the shoulders ; 
each Btatiie had a large cylindrical stone on its head, wrought perfectly 
round, being six feet in diameter and four and a half feet high. (These figures 
are mentioned in Dakymple's Collection of Voyages, v. II.) 

Leaving Easter Island in the middle of March, Cook steered N.W. for the 
Marquesas, which had been discovered by Mendana in 1595, and sighted them 
on 6th April. Canoes soon put off and followed the ship. The natives seemed 
timid on approaching the vessel, but the offer of a hatchet and some nails 
brought them alongside, and they exchanged some bread-fruit and fish for the 
nails, &c* '' Very early the next morning, the natives visited us again in much 
greater numbers, bringing with them bread-fruit, plaintains, and one pig, all 
of which they exchanged ibr nails, «&c. But in this trafiSlc they would 
frequently keep our goods and make no return, till I was obliged to fire a 
musket-ball over one man who had several times served us in this manner, 
after which they dealt more fairly, and came on board." 

Each cMioe had a heap of stones in the bow, and each man a sling round 
his hand. 

On his attempting to take away an iron stanchion, one native was killed, and all 
then took to flight. Cook, however, was able to allay their fears, and succeeded 
in renewing the bartering. Yet there was great difficulty in obtaining a 
sufficient supply of pigs and water ; but our navigator's chief purpose was 
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aooomplished, that was, to detenaine the sltaation of these islands — ^five in 
number— which is zecorded as lat 9** 26' S., and long. 13"* W. 

Theprodncts of the isles' were nearly the same as at Otaheite and the 
Society Isles. The inhabitants are described as " the finest race of people in 
this sea," and their language bore such affinity to the Otaheitian as to enable 
Oedidee to converse with them. 

The refireshments obtained here must have been of great valne, for the 
voyagers had been at sea nineteen weeks, living on salt diet. At the same 
time Cook could note, "I must own, and that with pleasure, that on onr 
arrival here, it could hardly be said we had one sick man, an4 hut a few who 
had the least complaint. This was undoubtedly owing to the many antiscor- 
butic articles wq had on board, and to the great attention of the surgeon, James 
Patten, who was remarkably careful to apply them in time." 

It was necessary to proceed to some place where more abundant provisions 
oould be obtained, and Captain Cook determined to sail again for Otaheite, and 
he departed from Kesolution Bay, in the west island called St. Christina, 
with aN.E. breeze, on the 12 th, and on the 17 th April he discovered some low 
islands, on which a landing was effected, and a small quantity of provisions 
obtained. The high land of Otaheite was made on 21st, and next day the 
* Besolntion ' anchored in Matavai Bay. The natives soon boarded the ship, and 
expressed not a little joy at seeing our sailors again. Otoo, the king, paid Cook 
a visit, and took him hogs and fruit as a present ; and soon the voyagers had 
a strong proof that Very trifling things may become of very great importance. 

It happened that when the * Resolution ' was at the island of Amsterdam, 
some red parrot feathers were collected, and now that other things, such as 
hatchets, nails, &e., were nearly exhausted, these feathers proved a veiy 
marketable article ; for in order to get these. Cook remarks, ^* All the principal 
people of both sexes endeavoured to ingratiate themselves into our favour, 
bringing us hogs, fruit, and every other thing the island afforded, in order to 
obtain these valuable jewels.*' . ..." So that, if it had not been for the 
feathers, I should have found it difficult to have supplied the ship with the 
necessary refreshments." 

Cook found that the people had made great progress in building both canoes 
and habitations ; some of the natives were now living in spacious houses, and 
on a visit to Oparree, he saw SCO large canoes, manned and equipped, thus 
forming a large armament ; he calculated there- were 9^,760 men — their arms 
were dubs, spears, and stones. This fleet was designed to go against Simeo, 
a chief who had thrown off the Otaheitian yoke.* 



' * Aa we write this we learn that the Tahiti Archipelago was made over to the 
Fyench rule on 29tk June, 1880. King Pom^re. V. gave up the sovereignty 
to M!i Girard, the French commandant. The inhabitants will retain their laws and 
customs, and enjoy the rights of French citizens. 
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09X Y0j3i^9r9 ra«^yed mnch the ^waG ti:Qa|^ent ^is^oa focperyisits— o^ny 
gifts of j^royisloBS iMxd same courtesies, stiJU marred by pilfering. There w^s 
a great ado about a stelea musket, which was restored after mvch trouble. 
The first sign that the theft had been committed was that provisions were not 
forthcoming, and the natives made themselves scarce. Cook Bays* '^ They (the 
ni6v:et) .^era the aggressors. . . . My people very rarely or never broke 
through the rules I thought it necessary to prescribe;" and then he 
noted three things whioAi made the Otahbitians iaJkt fiends'. "Their own 
good natam aaad benet^lenl diispoMtioji ; gentle treatomit oh.oovipatt ^ aod the 
dread of ouz* flrMmi." 

Preparations were made for the departure of the ^ Eesolutiou * on llih May, 
and a very large supply of fruit was Imught from ^1 parts. It is strange that 
such a people should bo thieves, and that iln chiefs should connive at the 
thefts, but we need not repeat ourselves pn this poi^t 

On 15th May the vessel anchored in O^Wharrb harbour, in the island of 
Huaheine. More presents were bestowed — ^hogs and fruits-r-ajid red feathers 
given in return. At this place the voyagers wi^iessed> dramatic entertain* 
ment On 23rd, the wind being east, the anchor was weighed. Oree, the old 
chief of Huaheine^ wept at the departure', saying to Oook^ ''Jjet your .sons 
come; we will treat them well.'' The vessel soon arrived at Ulietea, where 
Cook received another hearty welcome, and *\ all manner of refreshments.*' 
*' A brisk trade for hogs and fruit continued on Ist June." 

When the time for sailing was fished, Orep,. the chief of Ulietea; and his fiein^ly 
went on. board the * Besolution ' to pay his last respects; reg^uested Cook to 
return, but getting no promise, he asked the name of )iis burying-place (Marai). 
Cook replied *' Stepney " (being the parish in which his home was) ; the chief 
thus showing a desire to remember our countryman, if possible, beyond this life. 
'* Stepney " had to be repeated many times, and then th,e word was echoed by a 
hundred voices ! '' Stepney " (Marai no TqoU^ I The journal says, '^ What 
greater proof could we have of these people e&teeming us as friends than their 
wishing to remember us even beyond this. life. They had been repeatedly told 
that we should see them no more ; they then wanted to know where we 
were to mingle with our parent dust ? " . . . 

The same question about the buriaLplace was put to Mr. !Forster, the natu- 
raUst» but he gave a different answer, remarking that '^no man used to the 
sea could say where he should be buried.' The natives appeared not to 
have had any conception of the dangers of .the sea, or they thought tha); the 
^ Besolution * was proof against the infiuexice of stonn, or that the great 
men of the expedition were supei human. We might go further, and 
assiune that those far-off islanders, who had '' no sacred records/' possessedan 
innate impression of immortality. All the considerable families of thpso 
islands had their burial-places which belonged to their estate. 
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Oedidee, the faithful companion of the voyagers since their former visit to 

these isles, was now to leave the ship and stay in his native land. He Btayd, 

however, to the last moment as the ship sailed. He helped to fire the gmu 

in honour of His Majesty's birthday. The ^Resolutions sailed on 4th of 

Jnne, again for New Zealand. 

^ S. H.M. 

CAPTAIN COOK'S EESIDENCE AT WHITBY, 

In Grape-lane, in the toim of Whitby, atanda an old bnt substantial bonae, 
on a stone in the front of which are engraved the letters and date ; — 





D. 




M. 


1688. 


S. 



No one of the present generation could explain the meaning of these 
initials, till, on examining the records of the Bank adjoining, it was ascertained 
that the premises were demised by a certain Moses and Sarah Dring, who built 
and occupied this house. Bring was a man who, from smaU beginnings, had 
amassed a competence ; and on his death the property came into possession 
of the Walker fBunily. Mr. Walker, a leading shipowner of Whitby, was the 
owner of the vessels in which James Cook served as an apprentice, first in 
the * Freelove,' and lastly in the * Three Brothers.* 

In those days it was the custom to lay up ships during the winter ; and 
apprentices, who were better cared for than in modem times, lived in the 
houses of their masters till the time arrived for putting to sea again. Here 
lived the future great navigator ; and, as he looked out on the ships in the 
harbour, in the then limited sphere of his existence, one can imagine how he 
mentally saw the horizon stretching far away over the limitless ocean, and 
pictured to himself vast continents, and seas, and strange peoples. 

The house, though now presenting a small frontage, contains a nxmiher of 
capacious rooms, all wainscoted, and extending to the river frontj affording ^ 
view of the iimer harbour and the town opposite. A terrace, with small 
garden, completes the enclosure, and here has been smoked many a calumet 
of pesMse when discussing the maritime affairs of the world, in the days when 
load-lines were not thought of, or deemed necessary. 

Cook, in his diary, says: **From my bed-room I could see the 'Ang^ 
Hotel.' " As there is but one room in the house from which the * Angel 
could be seen, it is not unreasonable to conclude that this chamber was Captain 
Cook's bed- room. A story is current that he cut his name with a glaaff* 
diamond on one of the window panes, which an incautious domestic acddcntaiv 
broke, thus destroying a most interesting and valuable autograph.] 
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There is a room in the basement, now used as a ooal-celltr, where the 
'prentice boy, unlike the majority of 'prentioe boys, devoted his leisure hours 
to study. His master's servant steslthily provided him with a penny oandle, 
wherewith to pursue his studies when all the household were in bed; and here,, 
perhaps, he laid the groundwork of his future greatness. 

The people of Whitby are justly proud of their port having been the cradle 
of the fiunous navigator. Increased interest, too, is attached to the place, in 
connection with CkM)k's memory and fiune, from the fact that a fitting monu- 
ment to him is now about to be erected, on the magnificent esplanade. 

The old associations of the house in which Captain Cook thus resided 
are still retained, in some measm, by the fact that the present occupier, a 
retired captaiu in the merchant service, is, and has been, the honorary 
representative of the Shifwbecked Fishebmen and Mabinebs* Socibtt for 
upwards of twenty years. How it would gladden the heart of Cook, who 
had himself seen and suffered shipwreck, to know that such a society existed, 
and to behold its flag floating over the very spot where he had passed many 
of his youthful and happy days. 

It may be of some additional interest to those having no acquaintance 
with the history of the locality in the past, to mention that Whitby, a seaport 
of the North Elding of Yorkshire, on the river Esk, which forms the harbour, 
is a very closely and irregularly built town, some 16 miles from Scarborough. 
The ancient abbey of Wliitby was a venerable pile, standing in a commanding 
situation, on a high cliff, on the east side, overlooking the site of the town. 
In the year 1640, Whitby was only a fishing town. The important discovery 
of the alum-mine at Guisborough, at the dose of the reign of Elizabeth, 
raised it from its obscurity. Another alum-work was begun in 1615, within 
three miles of Whitby. In consequence of this extended speculation, two great 
branches of trade were opened at the port of Whitby ; one for supplying the 
works with coal, and the other for conveying the alum to distant parts. About 
the beginning of the last centuzy, to restrain the violence of the sea in 
north-easterly storms, an east pier was built, extending 200 yards westerly to 
the channel of the river Esk. On the west side of the river a western pier 
was also formed, extending more than 200 yards towards the sea, and running 
contiguous to the channel of the Esk, haviog a very beautiful appearance, 
regularly built of squared stone, extending nearly 620 yards, including the 
length of a spacious quay, and terminating in a strong rounded head, with 
embrasures for a battery. By these two piers, the entiyuice of the harbour 
was well secured, there being, during strong northerly gales, a great sea 
swell. The town of Whitby has suffered much from the ocean, particularly in 
1787, when a new-built quay, supporting a block of buildings 80 feet above 

the level of the sea, was destroyed. 

C. K McA. 
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rV. — Clouds : Clocd-Readinos {continued), 

• ''Dear, it eonoems thae, if to ahipg 
Thou troBt thj life, to know oracular signs 
Of stormy winds and ocean hurricanes. 
Small is the trouble, and thousandfold the gain, 
To the mortal by prevision always armed. 
He salegruards his own fortunes and his f eilowB* 
By warnings of the imminent typhoon. 
Full often when the evening is calm 
The sailor shortens canvas if the mom gave ugly signs." — Aratus. 

ONFININGh ouTBelves to the order in which we defined the 

classes of clouds (see p. 67, Yol. xxviL), we agftin refer to drro- 

cumulus. Perhaps the drro-stratus really occupies a higher 

position* in the tiit than this cloud, yet both are formed from 

cirrus, and for our porpose it matters little whicli we firet 

treat of. Howard, adopting the compound name, pat the one 

before the other, because cumulus is a higher cloud than stratus. 

' OiRRO-ccMULns is formed from cirrus by the latter descending to a lower 

'station, where the parallel fibres or streak:? are broken into small cumtdas- 

* shaped clouds. This beautiful cloud has attracted attention in all ages. It was 

known to the Romans as v'eVera lance (fleeces -of sheep's wool). The names 

■ given by modems embody the same idea as •' the dappled cloud " of Po^y (nuege 

pommele), and the "lamb-cloud*' of the Germans (Lammer-Gewolk). It 

generally accompanies fine weather, but is sometimes seen in the openiDgs of 

rain clouds — as forming the upper stratum— in showery weather. 

Then, by the loss of heat on the acti >n of the electric currents, this doad 
may become thinned out, the minute drops being frozen, and leavins^ the 
centre somewhat dense, and of a dull white or pale grey colour, the edge being 
tinted rosy or red by the direct rays of the sun, it has .then passed into the 
state of 
Cirro-stratus, which generally indicates the approach of storms of wind 
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and rain is stnametj dg «no«r ih wiikter. Tkm ^ond 'g^iMnaijrvpi^ttles ^e 
iqnUj and Btofmy waatbidr, and is often s^ii in.tbe intarvaia of aoch atorms 
It may be obsenred, however^ that there is frequently an interchange between 
tile two claaaea^ and if after m heavy aqiiall the drro-annnUni teppnt to prevail 
then hmt weatiier may bo ^xpeoted ; but if the 0irr»^<iw<«rgainthex]iaateky 
then more squally* weather may be expected* 

The dood which appears at tiaus to eat the son and the aaaon's dise^ or te 
overhang them like a thiiLTeil^ thus prodmomghaloB and meek aons and moons 
. lathe o»rro^tnt<nt, and a save pto^nostie of wet or storm. 

StSiLros hail already been briefly deaoribed It is a cloud which forms fbom 
tho vapours of the day, oobfing dtfwa «s the shades of evenlog^ Appear ; it has 
been regatded long aa^n indication of fine w«alher^ 

*' Then mists the hills forsake and shroud the plain *'-* 

and clearing off with the rising sua. Thexap&dity with vrtiiefa ibid is tf eoted 
depends upon the tine of the 3^ear. We pass, then, from the *^ cloud of night " 
tothe"doudofday." This is 

Cumulus. ^ Its beginning is the little chmd not bigger than n man's hand.' ' 
It is mainly a summer doud, called by sailors ball of ootton. When it decreases 
as the sun declines, a continuance of fine weather may be expected, but if it 
lowers in the atmosphere without disappearing, raiu may follow. 

CuMULo-BTBATUs OF twaiu cloud, is a formation arising from different currents 
of air of varied temperatures— the oirro-stratui appearing to blend with the 
cumulu8, cutting it with a horizontal plane. Such a cloud is a precursor of wind, 
and generally precedes thunderstorms ; it has a tendency to completely over- 
oast the sky. When two strata of clouds, on difiOerent levels, tend to unite, it 
is evident that the intermediate region must be nearly or quite in a state of 
saturation (fall of watery vapour). The- cloud then forms confusedly and in 
irregular masses through the whole region, and finally resolves itself into 
heavy rain (Herschel). This, then, is the frequent forerunner of 

Nimbus or rain doud. Bain falls from various modifications of clouds which 
become dense and veil the sky, but more oommonly from curmdo-stratus which, 
as it passes into rain-6louds, shows a gradaally increasing density and a 
dark grey or blue-black colour. The fall of rain from the cloud is caused by 
the commingling of air currents of different degrees of heat, effecting a con- 
densation, or changing from vapour into water, whidi overcomes the buoyant 
power of the air and foils by gravitation ; and yet while it is still falling its 
bulk may increase by the upward' current of moist air arisiog from the ground, 
while the sunshine above the doud may also be dissolving the watery partides 
into vapour, which rises higher into space. 

* How multitudinous are the operations in nature's workshop — and this rain is 
a wonderful thing, made up of the tiniest particles of water I The mariner 
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maj well contemplmte that eaoh of tlieie little wetery paiticleB has^ like 
himnlfy tmrened sn ooeeo, and been wafted on the kwiA winde over many 



The deeoending rain partioles have jmt come from a long pilgrimage. 
Aoted i^on bj the wonderfnl power of the son, thej hare ziaen as vaponr from 
the Btorm-tosaed ocean, the peaoefol lake, the eiver-flowittg river, the mahiBg 
water&D, the nnimnring streamlet ; frwn the tips of emy leaf in the forest, the 
blades of the grassy plain, or frosa every flower that Uooms ; from some or all 
of these the atoms of flmd have asoended invisibly, as with angel's flight, 
into the upper air, there to be called into sensible existenee by the eool air 
onnents, and to be built up into shining and nugestiodoud banks. Th^ bare 
passed from ocean to ocean, from the aqueous to the aerial. They are then but 
midway on their journey, for at the region of their ascent they are caught up 
by the passing wind to be carried at its will, and perhaps by the influence of 
the solar heat, to pass again into the state of invisifaOity ; and, in tibe aerial 
flight far off from their starting point by thousands of miles, again to assume 
the aqueous form, to gravitate into drops, and fall and water the earth. Sueh 
is the pilgrimage of the rain*drop8. S. H. M. 



' These, and far more than these, 
The Poet sees !— 
He can behold 
Aquarius old 

Walking the fenceless fields of air. 
And, from each ample fold 
Of the clouds about him rolled, 
Scattering everjrwhere 
The showery rain. 
As the farmer scatters his grain. 

* * * 

For the Poet's thought, that never stops, 
Follows the water-drops 
Down to the graves of the dead, 
Down through chasms and gulfs profound. 
To the dreary fountain-head 
Of lakes and rivers underground ; 
And sees them, when the rain is done. 
On the bridge of colours seven 
Climbing up once more to heaven, 
Opposite the setting sun. 

« « « 

Mysterious change — 
From birth to death, from death to bir&^ 
From earth to heaven, from heay^n to earth ! '* 

LONQFELLOV. 
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THE ORIGIN OF NAVIGATION. 

[ HE exact oxigia of navigation is unknown. It has baffled the 
research of antiquaries, for the simple reason that men sailed 
npon the sea before they committed the records of theur history 
to paper ; or that snoh records, if any existed, were swept away, 
and lost, in the periods of anarchy which succeeded* Imagination 
has suggested that the nautilus, or Portuguese man-of-war, raising 
its tiny sail and floating off before the breeze, &:6t pointed out to man 
the use which might be made of the wind as a propelling force ; that a 
split reed, following the current of some tranquil stream, and transporting a 
beetle oTer its glassy surface, was the first canoe, whUe the beetle was the 
first sailor. 

Mythobgy represents Hercules as sailing in a boat formed of the hide of a 
lion, and translates ships to the skies, where they still figure among the 
constellations. Fable makes Atlas claim the invention of the oar, and gives 
to Tiphys, the pilot of the Argo, the invention of the rudder. The attri- 
buting of these discoveries and improvements to particular individuals 
doubtless afforded pastime to poets in ages when poetry was more popular 
than history. Instead of trusting to these fanciful authorities, we may form 
a Tery rational theory upon the matter in the following manner :— 

Whether it was an insect floating on a leaf across a rivulet and then 
stranded on the bank, or a beaver carried down a river upon a log, or a bear 
home away upon an iceberg, that first awakened man to the conception of 
trusting himself fearlessly upon the water, it is highly probable that he learned 
from animals, whose natural element it is, the manner of supporting his body 
upon it, and of forcing his way through it. A frog darting away from the rim 
of a pond, and striking out with his fore-legs, may have suggested swimzning, 
and the beaver floating on a log may haye suggested following his example. 
The log may not have been sufficiently buoyant, and the adventurer may 
have added to its buoyancy by using his arms and legs. Even to this day, 
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the North Amencan Indians cioss a npid str«&m by clasj^in^ tho trunk of a 
tree with the left leg and arm, and propelling themselves widi th^ right. Thus 
the first step was taken ; aQd the second was either to place several logs 
together, thus forming a raft, and raising its sides, or to make use of a tree 
hollowed out by nature. Many trees grow hollow naturally, such as oaks, 
limes, beeches, and willows ; and it would not require a degree of adaptation 
beyond the capacity of a savage to fit them to float and move upon the water. 
The next step was probably to hollow out by art a sound log, thus imitating 
the trunk which had been eroded by time and decay. And, in making this 
etep firom the sound to tiie hollow log, the primitive mariners may have been 
assisted by observing how an empty nut-shell, or an inverted tortoise-shell, 
floated upon the water, preserving the inner surface dry, and protecting such 
objects as their size enabled them to carry. It has been apdy remarked th^t 
this first step was the greatest of all, — ^for the transition from the holiow tree 
to the ship-ofthe-line is not so difficult as the transition firom nonentity to 
the hdlow tree. 

The first object for obtaining motion upon tiie water must evidently have 
been to enable the navigator to cross a river, not to ascend or descend it ; as it 
is appaxvnt he would not seek the means of following or stemming its current, 
while the same purpose could be more easily served by walking along the 
shore. It is not difficult to suppose that the oar was suggested by the legs 
of a frog, or the fins of a fish. The early navigator, seated in kis hollow 
tree, might at first seek to propel hims^f with his hands, and might then 
artificially lengthen them by a piece of wood fashioned in imitation of the 
hand and arm, a long pole terminating in a thin fiat blade. Here wais. the 
origin of the modem row-boat, one of the most graceful inventioiiB of man. 
From the oar to the rudder the transition was easy, for the oar is in itself a 
rudder, and was for a long time used as one. 

The sail is not so easily accounted for. An ancient tradition relates that 
a fisheiman and his sweetheart, allured from the shore in the hope ol &• 
covering an island, and surprised by a tempest, were in imminent daibger of 
destruction. Their only oar was wrenched from the grasp of the fisherman, 
and the frail bark was tiius left to the mercy of the waves. The ma&den 
raised her white veU to protect herself and her lover &om the stovm ; tho 
wind inflating this fragile garment, impelled them sk)wly but surdy towards 
the coast. Their aged sire, suddenly seized with prophetic mspsration, ex- 
claimed, •' The future is unfolded to my view ! Art is advancing toperisotion ! 
My children, you have discovered a powerful agent in navigation;. All liatiaiis 
will cover the ocean with their fleets, and wander to distttut regiims. Men, 
^flering in their manners, and separated by seas, will disemlbark upon peaeefol 
shores, and impart thence foreign science, superfluities, and art. Then shall 
the mariner fearlessly cruise over the immense abyss, and discover new land 
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and unknown seat 1 " The legend goes on to state that he at once fixed a 
pole in the middle of the canoe, and, attaching to it a piece of cloth, invented 
the first lail-boat. Mythology assigns a difierent, though similar, origin to 
the invention : — ^Iris, seeking her son in a bark which she impelled by oars, 
perceived that the wind inflated her garments and gently forced her in the 
dilution in which she was going. 

No research would bring the investigation to conclusions more satisfactory 
than these. The feust would still remain, that the first mention in profane 
hiBtory of oonstmctions moving upon the water, is many centuries subsequent 
to the period in which the idea of building such constructions must be 
presumed to have been first conceived. 



THE MEROAJtTTILE MARINE. 
(From The Timet.) 
The transformation and development which the Mercantile Marine of the 
world is undergoing are too remarkable to escape attention. The system of 
building ships oi wood, which is almost as old as the world itself, and which 
remained oniivalled down to our own day, appears likely soon to disappear 
altogether, or to retain a purely exceptional and local existence in ont-of- 
the-way places. Those who intimately knew the inherent difloulties and risks 
of wood shipbuilding— the natural limitations of size, form, and sources of 
supply of trees available for shipbuilding uses; the absolute necessity of 
metallic fastenings for the larger vessels ; the difficulty, not to say the imprac- 
ticability, of producing, even with metallic fiistenings, a hull which would 
refuse to change its form under the action, of sea-waves > the insidious 
nature both of Wet rot and dry rot under the influences of varying climates 
and sea waters;, and, above all»the insuperable, limits of size which could 
not be with safety exceeded while ships were btiilt of wood^~We say, those 
who well imderstood these things, and who witnessed the introduction of 
iron, with its immense capabilities, into the shipbuilding trade, never doubted 
that sooner or later the iron ship would drive the wood ship firom the seas. Or 
if this be too much to assert as regards the first few years of iron shipbuilding, 
it can certainly be said with perfect confidence that all doubts must have 
vanished when, in 1869, the great Brunei put his Titanic ship afloat. Buch a 
structure as the * Gz«at Eastern * was impossible in the wood age ; of the iron 
age it was a triumph which has not been surpassed, and which, in many 
respects besideB size, is only now becoming emulated. But its construction 
established thefotore of naval arohiteoture. 

Very naturally, but, nevertheless, very vainly, the Amencans, the Canadians, 
the Italians, and many others, who could build ships of wood but could not 
produce them of .iron, or could not produce them advantageously in open 
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competition with ourselyeB, have clang with strenuoos tenacity to the nse of 
timber ships. The Americans have even made repeated efforts to proTe the 
inferiority of iron for the purpose . . . The opposition to iron has, however, 
been all in vain, and it is now manifest that year by year the competition of 
wood-bnilt ships is getting more and more hopeless. No notice is taken of 
this decline of wood shipbnilding in the very Talnable report of Mr. Giffen 
which is prefixed to the last *' Annual Statement of the Navigation and 
Sliipping of the United Kingdom," but the fact is really and strongly reflected 
in another which is there fully developed— viz., the diminution of sailing ships 
and the increase of 8teamship& For steamships iron is now all but universally 
employed ; the ships built of wood are sailing ships ; the disuse of wood and 
the extended use of iron (and of steel) are, therefore, practically demonstrated 
in the increasing substitution of steam for sailing vessels. This substitution 
is, indeed, remarkable. We shall not attempt to give the figures for the 
mercantfle navies of other countries. It is obvious that if, in our own enormous 
trade, the iron steamship is rapidly extinguishing the competition of our own 
wood sailing ships, the competition of foreign sailing ships of wood cannot her 
of long duration. Confining ourselves, therefore, to our own trade, we will 
endeavour to reflect the process of transformation in a few striking figures • 
We will employ for the purpose those representing the tonnage of vessels 
added to and deducted from the registers of the ports of the United Kingdom 
(excluding vessels merely transferred from one port to another) during the last 
^Ye years respectively :— 

Added Deducted 





Sailing 


Steam 


Sailing 


Steam 




Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


1876 ... 


. 337,309 .. 


.. 165,276 . 


... 236,760 .... 


90,438 


1876 ... 


. 289,269 .. 


.. 138,713 . 


... 238,343 .... 


79,372 


1877.?.. . 


. 269,961 . . 


. . 223,971 . 


. . . 266,392 . . . . 


90,148 


1878 , . . 


. 189,477 .. 


.. 276,034 . 


... 210,687 .... 


98,063 


1879 . . . 


. 99,929 .. 


.. 310,875 . 


... 265,431 .... 


. 116,105 



The first column shows a contiaual and very large dediue in the tonnage of 
sailing ships added yearly to the registers, in contrast with an almost continual 
and very considerable increase in the tonnage of steamships added yearly, as 
exhibited in the second column. Comparing 1875 with laat year, we observe 
that while the addition of sailing tonnage has fallen nearly to one*foarth; the 
addition of steam tonnage has nearly doubled. The third column shows that 
while the tonnage of sailing ships added to our marine is so largely diminish- 
ing, the tonnage of such ships removed from the register does not dimimsh ; 
last year the quantity of sailing ships added being sufficient to replace only 
about one- third of that removed from the register. As regards steamers, on 
the other hand; the very reverse is the case, there having been added last year 
nearly three times the tonnage removed. Another mode of stating jthe facts of 
last year is, that while the sailing tonnage was diminished by 165,602 tons. 
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the stdam tonoage was inoreaaed by 194,770 tons. The faots are not less 
striking, of course, when we note the shipbuilding of the year instead of the 
changes in the registers. " The building of steamers last year compared 
with sailiog vessels was/' says Mr. Qiffen, ^^ as 5 to 1*— 297,720 tons of 
steam yessels to 59,153 tons of sailing vessels.'' And he adds words which 
oaU attention to the fact that steamers parform very mnch more work than 
sailing v^gpels—a circumstance which, as he justly remarks, *' makes the 
disproportion enormons." It is certain^ therefore, that the snbstitation of steam 
for sail propulsion, and the correlative snbstitation of iron for wood, are pro- 
ceeding at an astonishing rate, and are rapidly bringing the whole commerce 
of the world under new conditions. 

Simnltaneoosly with this general transformation of the mercantile marine 
into iron steamers, is going forward a vast improvement in the size, speed, 
safety, and effidenoy of the steam-dnps employed upon the great ocean routes. 
Twenty years ago the largest steamers known (in this» as in all such compari- 
BODM, neglecting the ' Great Eastern,' which was a prodigy of engineering skill) 
did not reach SdOft in length, 45ft. in breadth, 3,500 tons in tonnage, or 4,000- 
horse power indicated* We have before us at this moment a list of fifty mer- 
chant steamers saiHng, in the year 1860, from Southampton and other southern 
ports, which the largest vessels then frequented, and the list includes but ten 
ships of more than 800ft. in length, none of which reached the limits of size 
and power just given, and the whole of which belonged to two companies — 
viz., the Royal Mail and the Peninsular and Oriental At the present moment 
we have afloat and at work the White Star Liners, some of them of 445 ft. in 
length, 45 ft. in breadth, and nearly 5,000 indicated horse power ; the Inman 
liners, comprising such ships as the ' City of Berlin,' 488 ft. by 44^ ft broad, 
and of about the same steam power ; the ' Orient,' of 445 ft by 46^ ft., with 
engines developing 5,600-horse power ; the * Arizona/ of about the same size, 
with still greater steam power and speed ; and many other splendid veissels but 
little inferior to any of the foregoing. And these grand steamers—many of 
which reach the quays of New York with greater punctuaUty than railway 
trains reach the London suburbs from Victoria and.Charing-eross, and would 
reach our quays with equal punctuality if they could avoid the abominable 
sands that bar the Mersey— are the forerunners of still larger and more power- 
ful vessels now taking shape upon the banks of the Clyde and elsewhere. The 
Onnasrd steel ship, the * Servia,' now building by Messrs. Thompson, of Glas- 
gow, is 530 ft. by 52 ft, with over 10,000 indicated horse power, and will, 
therefore, donbtless possess a speed considerably in advance, of that of the very 
fastest ship at present afloat in the mercantile marine. The Liman steamship 
' City of Home,' building of iron, at Barrow, will be still larger, having alength of 
546 ft, a breadth of 52 ft., a gross registered tonnage of 8,000, and a steam 
power nearly equal to that of the * Servia.' The Gnion Line is to be increased 
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by shipB of almort equal sue and power, and the Allaii line is bonding otibeca 
equal to thefineetof the White Star boats. Nor is there any reason to sa^oeo 
that the demands whieh have led to the building of these fine ships will be 
satisfied by their oonskroetiQnt er mil themselTee eease to inorease. Notwith- 
standing the mimber and magnitude of the passenger steameiB now mnniiig 
between Amfflriea and this ooontry, the traffio is so greatthat it has only been 
possible to seooiB aeoonimodation by airanging passages many weeks, and 
even months in adYanee, while.the rapidly-inereasing pqpvdatioii and wealtfi 
of the United States and of Canada make it certain tiiat Uie intenhaxi^ of 
agrienltoral prodnce and mann&etared goods between them and onxsalyes will 
go on increasing. Bat the improvement in the size and power of the ships of 
oxa steam merehant marine is not by any means limited to our tiaffie wiHi the 
Gontment of Nor& Amerina ; on the oontrary, an almost equally remarkable 
improTement is proceeding on many different rentes. .... 

It is highly giatiffing to us to be able to state that the quality and general 
charaoter of our large steamships are improving equally with their size and 
speed. Whateyer may be the cause assigned, it is an nndoabted iieust that oar 
largest ships are being brought more and more under sdentifio supervision 
both in design and construction, by fiur the larger part of them behig classed 
by Lloyd's Register office under special survey. • • . . 

One very important matter, in respect of which great improvement has taken 
and is taking place, is that of the subdivision of iron ships into watei^tight com* 
partments. Even when water-tight bulkheads are fitted In suffieient number 
throughout a ahip, the dangers of the case are suffteiently great; and the 
instance of the war ship * Tanguard ' shows that it is not sufficient to fit a ship 
with such bulkheads— for the leaving open of the water-tig^t doors, or the 
neglect to dose them after an accident, will as effectually destroy the ship as 
would the absence of such divisions. But, unless such water-tight bulkheads 
are fitted in sufficient number to prevent a single accident fipom sinking the 
ship, the peril of the passengers is great indeed, and diis peril ooean passengers 
have lor many long years been undei^ing to an ezitent that the public would 
be unwilling to believe. • . • Many and niany a fine steamer carryiBg 
passengers across the ocean, was so In sufficie nt l y s u p p lied with these divisiottal 
bulkheads as to be sure to founder from any setious edlisiaa er otlicr aoddent 
of the kind, however well the few that existed may jiaVe fasen built ; others 
had these transrerse bulkheads in sufficient nmiiber, but with some of them 
carried up to an insufficient height, so that the sea, on filitkigenfi Compartment^ 
would flow over the tops of the divisional bulkheads into the either compart* 
ments, and thus sink the ship, although less swiftly, with equal certainty. 
During the last &ur or five years a very great improvement has taken place 
in. this most important respect, the case of the * Arizona ' steaming at full speed 
into a mountain of ice, surviving the shock, and steaming to port without 
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•esistenoe, afibrding a notewortbj aixainple of the aoccetsfttl uae of watey-t%ht 
^bulkheads. . • . Another respect in which safety at sea is being promoted 
in our largest and finest passenger steamships is that of straotoral strength. 
There is no room for doubt in the minds of those who have studied the sniijeot 
with oaie, thatison ships of great straotund weakness hsfve been sent to sea in 
large numbers, and many of them hare been lost from this canse. Every port 
in the kingdom in which iron ships are repaired has supplied abondant 
evidence of this weakness, and in the early days of iron shipbuilding the 
means of stiengtheiii«g weak ships were, in Iha main, tenlaAive and «Kperi* 
mental. . . . Kor is it at all certain that the greatest strains of a ship are 
brought into view by treatmg her as a girder when upright ; on the contrary^ 
while the action of gravity is always downward, a ship at sea is laid over by 
the winds and waves to great angles of inclination, and from this and other 
causes enortoous twisting and bending strains are brought upon the hull in all 
sorts of oblique directions. This is now being better understood and 
more effectually provided for than ever, and we have no hesitation in saying 
that many of the largest and fastest steamships now being built are among the 

strongest and most seaworthy ever produoed 

It must not be inferred from what has gone before that our veiw of the 
mercantile marine is altogether one of approval On the contrary, we may 
feel it onr duty on an eaily occasion to invite attention to many and serious 
evils connected with it. The object of onr present remarics is primarily to 
exhibit the progress which our mercantile steam marine is making by the 
substitution of iron or steel steamers for wood sailing vessels, and by the 
development of large and ftist steamships of a high character for employment 
upon the great ooean routes. . . . 



Qmmax Yasmouth and rrs Fzskkrjxs. 
— The very name of Yannouth is sug- 
gestlve of -vigorous appetite, and ha& a 
savour of the sea. There is something 
in the look of this grand old seaport 
town of East Anglia which distingfiishes 
it from all other summer resorts — a sub* 
«tantial, well-to-do element, combined 
vith a certain aspect of antiquity, that 
«dds to our appreoiation of the glorious 
breeze blowing off the sea, the great 
wide dkpanse of sandy beaoh, and the 
toss and tumble of the big waves, iato 
which many a vigorous baither dares to 
plunge when the wind blows freshly 
<aad carriea their crests with a surge 
that has a salt sting in it like the lash 
«f a light whip steeped in brine. There 



are few places in England that can 
match Yarmouth for a certain old-world 
originality. It yields but slowly to 
useless modem innovations; butter is 
still sold by the ** pint ''; and there Ia a 
bright, fiesh, and yet picturesquely 
ancient style, in the pretty market and 
neighbourhood about the quays and 
harbour which indefinitely remind us ot 
some Continental cities, with the plea- 
sant addition of greater cleanliness and 
fewer *' ancient/' even though there 
may be as many ** fishlike " smeUa. It 
is not about the quay that there is any 
particular evidence of the great staple of 
the town. T/te Bloater-^Well, there is 
this advantage in a '' bloater," that it 
oan be made subservient to immediate 
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QeM ifitbtwt eztmlr)^faIloe; and Ihai 
while Yacmouth. is true to itself, aod 
Britain's sons retain their boyhood's 
simple taste for hot buttered toast 
(muffins are not to be desl^ised in this 
oonaeotiQii), thorn ia a potontiali^ of 
luxury to every possessor ol a ihiUing ! 
The bloater lords it everywhere; and, 
down by the beach, those tall skeleton 
towers of timber, that seem to the un* 
initiated to be eneted for beaiing the 
weight ol astamnoBaioal iDstmineatSj 
are the look-out stations, where in. the 
fishing season men anxionsly peer sea- 
ward to watdi for the first sails of the 
ntuniixlg herring fieet, that they may 
prepate for th^ tvemendoua rush which 
follows the ferrying of the "takes," 
and the subsequent tremendous business 
of curing or smoking. The herring 
fishery ^etsds range fram fifteen to 
forty tons. The largest ye88^1s.haTe 
from eight to .eleyen hands, including 
two or three boys. The accommodation 
on board, as may be easily concluded, 
is of a very limited character; and the 
hardships of a fishing life are not easily 
overstated. The men shcwt their nets 
at sunset, and take them up at daylight. 
The length of the nets, which often 
exceed on^ hundred in number, is so 
great that as many as ten lasts (a last 
is 13,200) have been fished at one hauL 
The herrings are shaken in to the main 
hold of the boat, are immediately 
sprinkled with salt, and, as soon as the 
catch is complete, conveyed to shore to 
the curing honses. In 1870, 900 boats, 
carrying 4,051 men and 581 boys, were 
engaged in this fishery at Yarmouth. 
In 1875, the number of boats had in- 
creased to 1,380. The average annual 
catch for fifty years was 3,500 lasts ; but 
latterly this number has increased to 
17,000 lasts. The average catch of fish 
per boat is aboilt fifteen lasts ; though 
a boat has been known to bring in at one 
time the enormous quantity of twenty 
lasts, or 264,000 fish. In 1865, the catch 
was unusually large. It was estimated 
at upwards of 10,000^ lasts, or nearly 
130 millions of fish, the highest boat 



bringing in 126 lasts, others abare lOa 

lasts each, and several from 80 to lOO 
lasts each. The home trade was un- 
usually large, no less than 281,850 
packages of fish, weighing 12,190 tons^ 
being asnt inland by railway akma in 
the three months^ season ending De- 
cember, 1879; whilst the eacports of 
herrings to the Mediterranean exceeded 
25,000 barrels in the same time. The 
fish^ when bsonght to tiie shore, are 
carried to the fish-houses in <' swills," 
which are open coarse wicker baskets, 
and differ from the "ped'^' used for 
mackerel, the '*}dA** iksed for sprats, 
andih0«<akep,"all of whicb «re loeal 
words. Arrived at the fish^«fEloe, which 
is under the charge of a -auui called a 
* * tower,' ' the fish, after being sufficiently 
salted, remain on the floor for twenty- 
four hours if intended to ba slightly 
cured, or for ten di^ys if intended lor 
the foreign market. They are then 
washed in large vats filled with fresh 
water; wooden ^ spits,** abont four 
feet long, and as thick as a man's 
thumb, are passed ,ihivugh theic heads 
or gills by women called " rivers," and 
they are then hung up in tiers to the 
top of the building, which is usually 
forty or fiftyfeet h^r^^ ^^^ ^P with 
balks and splines called ''loves,*' upon 
which the ends of the spits rest, the 
first tier being about seven feet from 
the ground. Fires from oak billets are 
ihiBn. kindled under them, <^d <>3re con- 
tinued day and night, with slight 
intermissions to allow the f at^and oil to 
drop, untU. the fish are sufficiently cured, 
whidb, if they be ' intended for the 
foreign markets, is' at the end' of four- 
teen days, • if for the home, three or 
four days ; whilst for immediate eating, 
twenty-four hours are enough. The 
first are called ** red herrings," from the 
deep golden hue or cohmr which they 
acquire frdm the smoke of the fires ; 
and the two latter arer known as 
"blowen herrings" and ** bloaters." 
The average quantity of ssit used in 
curing the fish is about half a ton for 
each last. At Yarmouth alone, the 
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annnal constunptSon of salt used in 
curing hezrings amounts to 10,000 tons. 
Wlien cured, the henings are taken 
down, wliioli is call^ << staking/' and 
placed in barrels. From 50,000 to 
60,000 barrels are yearly sent abroad, 
30,000 to 40,000 being exported to the 
Mediterranean, whilst the home trade 
has greatly increased, and far exceeds 
that number. In 1760 the fisheries had 
become so impoittant that the capital 
embarked in them was estunated. at 
£160,000 ; and in the ninety years fol- 
lowing this amount was nearly doubled, 
being £316,000 in the year 1850. The 
last twenty-five years, howeyer, has 
shown the greatest progress of all ; as. 
the total value of luggers, trawling 
smacks, and other vessels, with the 
various buildings on shore belonging to 
the herring and trawling fisheries^ is 
supposed to be little short of three- 
quarters of a million flterling at the 
present time. The importance of the 
herring fishery at Yarmouth may also 
be estimated by the fact that its pro- 
duce is equal to one-fifth of the entire 
fishery of the United Kingdom. It 
might also be said of Yarmouth, as it 
was of Amsterdam in the old Dutch 
fisheries, that " her foundations are laid 
upon herring bones."— JKw. C Bullock, 
in «* The Fireside.'* 

Bona Odd Fish. -^Captain Leigh, in. 
his '* Voyage to Guiana," recounts:^— 
" We saw a white thing floating upon the 
water, which sank when the ship came 
within fifty or sixty yards of it. It re- 
sembled a man's head without hair. 
Some, sai4. they saw a great many.pf 
them, and observed tw;o black eyes and 
a mouth upon them. We also saw a 
strange kind of fish, about -as long as an 
ordinary lamprey> and equally round, 
with a large Aa or eresfc above a 
foot high over its head. .It swims 
upon one side, so that the fin, to- 
gether with the body, represents a 
large fish of a triangtdar form, and it 
makes its way by shifdug from erne side 
to the other. But when it catches its 



prey the fin is straight, - and appears 
above water of an ashy colour, though 
the body is as white and as round as^a 
tallow eandle.^' This is qojrroborated 
by Thevenol. Sir Thomas Herbert gives 
an account of dolphins, which he says 
were no bigger than a salmon, and that 
these also were incredibly swift. He 
was on the coast of Zanquebar, a large 
• kingdom on the east side of the Gape of 
■ Qood Hope. Theite he saw great num- 
bers of dolphins, of which he gives this 
description: — ''That they much affect 
the company of men« and are nourished 
like men. They are always constant to 
their mates ; embrace ; go with young ten 
monfhs ; and are so tenderly affected to 
their parents that when they are 300 years 
old they feed and defend them against 
hungry fishes, and when they die carry 
them ashore and bury them." How 
about oloae-time in the Wye after this P 
" There is plenty of salmon in the river 
Wye; and whereas in other countries 
this fish is seasonable only in summer, 
here they are in season all the year 
round. The winter salmon are fat and 
sound, when they are sick and spent in 
other places.' ' A small work on natural 
history, time X604, says that " The fish 
called the base (basse) is so plentiful in 
the sea off the Island of Sarke, that 
cartloads are drawn up at a time here 
and at Jersey." At Kilgairing, Pem- 
broke, there is a catatttot in the river 
caUed the Sahnpn Leap, because they 
take their tails in their teeth and spring 
over the cataract. This notion still 
prevails in Norway and Sweden, and 
the cheese maggot is referred to as con- 
firmation of the ease with which such 
an acrobatic feat can be performed. It 
is needless to say that the salmon does 
not surmoimt impediments in this way. 
" About six miles from the city of Wor- 
cester, near. Holt Castle, the Severn so 
abounds with If^npreys (query lamperus), 
and these so constant thereabout, that 
nature seems here to have formed a pond 
for them. Their chief season is the 
spring, and they are then delicious 
meat." — All the Tear Round, 
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« Bbeax, break, break, 

On thy cold gray stones, O Sea ! 
And I would that my tongue oould ntter 
The thoughts tliat arise in me. 

And the stately ships go on 

To their haren under the hill ; 
But O for the touch of a ranisli'd hand, 

And the sound of a voice that is still ! " 

Tenhtsok. 

*^ Oh, many a bark, to that breast grappled fast, 

Has gone down to the fearful and fathomless grave ; 
Again, crash* d together the keel and. the mast. 
To be seen tost aloft in the glee of the wave ! " 

SCfHIUiEB* 

THE ABANDONMENT OF THE STEAM-SHIP * JEDDAH/ WITH 
HELPLESS PILaRIMS ON BOAED. 

[ E haye been favoiired by the Execative of The Shipmastbbs' 
SooiETY, Jefirey's-sqnare, St. Mary Axe, London— of wbicb 
Rear-Admiral H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G., is Presi- 
dent, and Captain W. L. Darke (Temperlejs, Carter, and 
Darke), Chairman of the Committee of Management — with the 
subjoined copy of a letter, and its enclosed '' Extract from Log," for- 
warded to the Society by Captain J. T. Bragg, Lieut. RN.R., the com- 
mander of the steam-ship * Antenor,' by whose good exertions, most ably 
seconded by those of his officers and crew, the upwards of 950 ^Ignms, 
abandoned on board the steam-ship * Jeddah/ were recently Tescued off Cape 
Guardafdi, and, under Providence, saved from a watery grave, or possibly the 
terrible, life-long calamity of an even worse fate : — 

*' Steam-ship ^Antenor,' London, Sept. 20th, 1880. 
** Enclosed is extract from the log of the steam-ship ' Antenor,' under my 
command, from which you ^vill see that, along with the steam-ship * Jeddab,' 
nearly 1,000 lives were salved. 
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** The fiusis of the ease are as follows : When we descried the vessel's signals 
she was standing towards as, with the intention of running on to the rooky, 
bold shore, about twelve miles west of Cape Gnardafui, and going about three 
knots per hour; and as no other vessel passed, up to the time we got hold of 
her, she would have SAOoyiplished thia in about three hours, in the darkness of 
the night 

'*! need not point out toyoa the panic and loss of Ufe that must have 
ensued; neither need I point out the fate of such as might have esoaped 
drowning, as the eoiintrya4jaeenit is inhabited by the wild tdbeaof SomaliF, 
who would pcobab^ have sold them .into slavery. 

" AlthoD^ the pilgrims were not actually natives of England, they were the 
suhjeets afOreatBrUmma^flioitof thembolopgedto Singapore and Fenang ; 
and though difBveat in laee and ciefid,.iA A eese of humaai^ we are a^ akin.*' 



'^ExTftACY FROM LoO OF StXAM-SRIP 'ArtENOR,' JoHN TbRBLFAIX B&IGG, 

Lieut. B.N.R., Maszse. 

"August 8rH, 1880. Noon. — Fresh breeze, and moderating. 

'* 4. p.m.— Passed Cape Guardafoi. 

*^ 5. p.m. — iiighted a steamer to the north under canvas, standing in for the 
land, with the. signals fl jing ' I am sinking.; send immediate assistance.'' 
She proved to be the steam-ship ^ Jeddab,' of Singapore (British ship), with< 
953 passengers on board, and entirely discibled, and abandoned by the captain,, 
officers, first and third engineers, and most of the crew, with seven feet of 
water in the after hold, and engine and boiler rooms. Sent a boat in charge 
of chief officer, who retorned and said that, with extra exertion, he thought 
she might be saved. Sent chief officer back to steam-ship * Jeddah,' who took 
off her canvas ; and after three hours' labour and difficulty, on account of the ^ 
darkness of the night and the labouring of the vessels, got a rope passed, and. 
towed her to the westward, and proceeded slowly towards Aden. 

'' August 11th. Nood. — Calm, clear weather. 

''3 p.m.— Arrived off Aden. Stopped to shorten sail, and single out 
hawsers for entering Port. 

''4 16p,m. — ^Anchored the ateam-ship 'Jeddah,' in safety, in 24 feet of 
water, off the Light-Ship in Aden Harbour, with all her passengers on board. 

" (Signed) J. T. BRAGG, Masiter. 

RANDOLP CAMPBELL, Mate. 

B. MILLEB, Second Mate. 

BD. THOBNTON, CSiief Engineer." 
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aEABGH FOB SHIPWBECKED OBEWS BY H.V.S. 'GOJyCUS/ 

A svKdAL entiae, recently undertaken by H.M.3. * Gomtts/ in veardh of 
thli crews wha migbt have been landed from soAie toissing yemeLi-— the 
' Knofwsley Hall^ and otihers, which are ^apposed io hayef b^en laldpwreoked 
among the groupe of uninhabited islands in the South Indian Ooean-^has now 
been brotight to a elose, unHofttknatcfly without aTSdl m r6gax4fr the desired 
object. i 

Tke pttncipal groups 6f islands situated In tiutt region of Hie giobe, all 
between the 85ih and 66th degteee 6t South latitude, add betwefau ite 85th 
' and Both degreelB of iBast longitude, are Kriilce Sdwaid'a Islands, tbs Grozeto 
• or Marion Islaaids, St. Paul's and Amsterdam Islimd, stud Eetgoctoi Laiid. 

The Crosets, whkdi are notaUe from the skipwndc thine of lbs N«w( Zea- 
land emigrant-ship ' Strathmore/ in ld76, will be found in about latitude 46 deg. 
37 min. S., longitude 62 deg., and consist mainly of four islands, namely— 
PoBSOBsion Island, the latest, East Island, Hog or Swine Island, a^d Ponguin 
Island. They are of Tolcaaio oi^(in, wd a^e quite mountainous. Fosaessien 
Island has eminences rising to 6,000 ft., covered with perpetual snow, the 
melting of which keeps the lowlands and valleys always wet. This produces 
deep bog, from the decomposition of the volcanic soil, but overgrown with 
moss and fern of the most beautiful verdure. In American Bay, iA a cove 
named after H.^.S. ' Comus,' when she li^ there, and placed thiere a depot of 
provisions for the use of future shipwrecked people, the singular form of the 
basaltio rocks was peculiarly striking. East Island, which is distant seven 
nules from Possession Island, presents jagged snowy peaks 4,000 ft. high, and 
its cliJQfs are precipitous, with many waterfalls, some of considerable miagnitade, 
continually pouring over them into the sea. There are several little bays on 
the north and east sides of this island, .where a landing i^ not difficult Hog 
Island is only precipitous on its western side, but on the othier ddes descends 
with a more gentle slope to the sea. Its position is very incorrectly shown in 
the Admiralty chart, thirteen miles too far to tliie South and east It is recom- 
men4ed.th9t, in case of any vessels coming to giief near the Orbzets, the boats 
should make for the east shore of Hog Island, or the north side of East Island 
The former ** abounds in game, so that no one need fear to be starved ; the 
skins of the animals would afford plenty of clothing ; and fnelTui' the shape of 
oil. is in abundance, one penguin alone giving a gallon.'^ 'The Eerguelen cab- 
bage is abundant on Possession Island, and a plant called red root, on which 
human beingil '' could not only e:dst, but get fat." There is a small white bird 
called the " snowdrop/' about the size of a pigeon, which is very good eating. 
The diase of the sea-elephant on the Grozet Islands has been abandoned as 
unprofitable, but large numbers of these huge ftttimftlff were seen by the officers 
of the ' Comus.' Their tongues, fins, and kidneys were found excellent to eat 
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Pengain XaLand, oae of tke aaaie gtoap, is a nuuis of TOloanie malter, with 
peakg of 1,200 ft.^ tiirown uf into a variety of strange fonns and shapes; there 
is not the slightest appearance of a beach, but deep water all round it. The 
rocloL upon which the * Strathmore ' was wrecked £ye years ago, called the 
Twelve Apoatles, a«e sevan Mies north-east of Possession Island ; they consist 
of two large rooks, each a mile or ndle and a half long, aboat 900 It. high, and 
several detached pinnacled rocks, from. 50 ft. to 400 ft. high, with deep chan- 
nels between them, besides a few outlyiog rocks to the south- wqst. It is not 
difficult to land upon them in timea of smoolh water. . 

Kergnelen Land, whieh was one of the plaees chosen for an astronomical 
expedition to observe the Transit of Venus, with a view to determine the sun's 
distance from our earth, in the year 1874, is a large island^ one hundred miles 
longand ^ty miles broad* in. latitude 49 deg.^ 54 misL, southof the Kquator, 
longitude 70 dag. Id min* east <d Greenwich. It has an area of 1,818 square 
miles, and is not of volcanic formation, but of primary rock, with carboniferous^ 
strata, A high range of mountains runs through the length of the island from 
north-west to south-east Its loftie9t summit. Mount Boss, ha^ au altLtuda of 
€,700 ft*, with a aedond top somewhat lower. At Ohxistmaa Harbour theire is 
to be seen a very remarkable natural arch, formed by a detached fragment of 
rock at the east end of Mount Havergal, which is a curious feature in the 
southern coast of that harbour. 

The hfit place visited by H. M. S. * Gomus,' in quest of any people who might 
need relief, was 8t. Paul's Island, which lies considerably more t6 the nortii, in 
latitude 38 deg. 48 min. below the Equator, and east longitude 77 deg. 88 mini 
nearly half-way between the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Leeuwin, the south: 
westerly poiut of Australia. Amsterdam Island is at no great distance from St 
Binl'a to the southwacd. . It will be remembered that the tmluoky Adndralty 
transport-ship ' Megaera,' which broke down at sea a few years ago, left her re- 
mains on St. Paul's Island. This place is much frequented by various parties 
of fishermen. A French schooner from the Isle of Bourbon, with twenty-nine 
men S4^ employed, was met here by the ' Comus,' whioh supplied them with 
bread, sugar, and tobacco. 

The British corvette, having then completed her task of examining the 
southern islands^ and looking for shipwrecked crews^ no traces of any such 
being anywhere found, made the best of her way to ^XLgApoT^.-^llkiiirated 
Lond&n Niufs. 



EioHT Pays in an Open BoAT.--The 
barque * San Fernando, * of Sunderland, 
Captain Edward Chaddock, from Ja- 
maica, with a cargo of log- wood, arrived 
int'lynioutji Sound on Friday night, Sept. 



3rd, for orders. She had on board two 
youngmen, natives of Jamaica, who were 
picked up in an open boat about three 
hundred miles from their island home. 
According to the statement of the elder 
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of liio two, Homy Pttny, Im aad hur 
eom p ani on , Brnmaiiiiel Cuaeo^ Uii 
Jawaioa early on the moioing of ividay^ 
23xd July, to catch fiah, which abound 
in great quantitiefl a ahort distance fhim 
llio ooMt So abeolrldng did the sport 
pvoTO that it WB8 not noticed that the 
boat had been rapidly drifting. The 
young men intended returning about 
five o'ddok in the evening, -when, to 
their dismay, they found thsd the boat 
bad drifted over the bar, and was so far 
oat at sea that the island of Jamaica 
could no longer be seen. Bark, clouds 
had been hovering overhead, and whilst 
it iras yet early in the evening a terrific 
•tern bust loitlu ThetfauaderpeaM, 
and the vividness of the lightning at 
times revealed to the lads their awful 
situaUon. To add to their misery, a 
petfecrt deluge of rain poured down in* 
oeiMnifyfortwo or tinea houn. Tim 
boat had been scudding along under sail 
ftt a tremendous rate ; but as no lights, 
denoting the situation of the island, 
could be seen, and as the storm increased 
In vkdenoe, Penryi si mnohrisk, lowezed 
the small sheet of oaavss and resolved to 
drift with the tide. Only one small cask of 
water and two loaves had been brought, 
and these had been consumed durmg the 
day, a little water stfUiemaining. M 
dayhieak on the following day (Satur. 
day) the youths found themselves on the 
ocean, with neither land nor ship in 
sight. In the afternoon, however, tiiey 
leli in with an American echoonmv the 
<Attna Coma.' The captain of the 
vessel told the castaways that they were 
in the Gulf of Florida, and that they 
would soon find their way to land. He 
was appealed to by the two poor fellows 
to take them on board, but this he re- 
fused to do ; and after giving them two 
small fish and a little bread, left them 
to their fate. On Sunday night no food 
ren^ained — the lads refreshing them- 
selves with some rain-water which had 
collected in the boat. On Monday the 
castaways realised to a greater extent 
than hitherto the horrors of the situa- 
tion. Kot a morsel of food had they 



tasted, andixf the nin-wnfeer tfaero re- 
mained bnt a small quant%. Tuesday 
and Wednesday passed in much the same 
way, without a sign of succour, and 
nothing but a broad expanse of waters 
meeting the anxioua watcdMrs* view. 
Or WedMsday Onsco beeameso ia that 
his compa^n feared he would succumb 
to the combined effects of exposure aad 
starvation. On Thursday so awful had 
tiidr position become i^at Perry eon^ 
suUed with hb half *dfiad eomnde as to 
whether it wonld not be better to sink 
the boat and perish, rather than submit 
longer to the pangs of hunger and 
thirst. Fortunately for the young men 
this despente xasolve w»s not 4»iried 
into effect. The foUowing day, Friday,, 
made the fifth during which they had 
not tasted food, and from the effects of 
this and exposure tike two were almost 
dead. AtthlsHritleid jnnotare,Plwry'8 
anxious watch was rewarded by thesighfc 
of a large ship in the distance. With 
renewed hope the lads made for the 
vessel, but it seemed as if their 
expeotatiim of spee^ reHef was to be 
taken from them. A storm 1»oke fnrtb^ 
and a squall striking the frail boat, she 
half filled with water. The sail was 
again lowered, and the lads made signals,, 
and shouted to attract the attention of 
the stranger. Tlnn signals were seen,, 
and the vessel' steered in the direction ol 
the castaways. On coming alongside 
she proved to be the *San Fernando,' 
which left Jamaica the day previous to 
that on whlohithe lads had drifted out ts 
sea. Captain CSiaddook, whilst refusuig 
to take them on board, supplied them 
with a liberal quantity of provisions and 
some water, and towed them from the 
place tfliey were fallen in wWi, near 
Nassau, New Providence, for two days. 
On the Sunday afternoon Captain 
Chaddock offered to provide the cast- 
aways with a compass and necessaries, 
and direct them on their homeward 
journey. The lads were, however, so* 
frightened by their recent experiences, 
that they volunteered to accompany the 
captain^ to England rather than again 
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expose tSMmsel^restosaoli danger; and at 
•Gve o'dook they -were taken on boacd the 
"barqae, when, there being no room toetow 
the boat, she was abandoned^ a measage 
l>^ng placed in her to the eflisot that the 
1h^ were saved. The oastaways were 
so eidiaoflted thaA they ooold scaieely 
step on i^ipboard, and the first day were 
nnaUe to awallow f ood oi anydeseiip- 
tion. After being oarefoUy attended to 
for two or three days, they snffioiently 
jeeoyeved to be able to teU Captain 
Chaddock their adventorae. When 
rescued, they were two hundred and 
fifty miles from Jamaica, in long. 24*10 
north, lat. 82*12 west, and in the 
Straits <if FloffidA.^ In conversation, it 
transpited that Henry Ferry's father, 
who Is a veterinary surgeon at Montevo 
Bay, Jamaica, had an interest in the 
cargo which the ' Son Fernando ' was 
bringing to Engimut Oiqytain Oksd* 
dock commwiieated with Mr. T. W. 
Me^inB, the Honorary Agent at Ply- 
mooth of the Sbxpwbkked MAxanmB* 
SodxiT, aa to whatahonM be donewHh 
th& yeting men. Mr. Hbppina olBMed 
to forward them either to London, 
liverpool, or Gkagow, no vessela sail* 
ing from Flymonth to the West Indies. 
As Captain Chaddock had received his 
orders for the ship to go direct to Glas- 
gow, he kindly arranged to take the boys 
there ; thns saving the Society the ex- 
pense. 



Tbb * ]>uin>SB.'-^We here give a lew 
details respecting the loss of the * Dun^ 
dee,' which are gathered from a dronm- 
etantial narrative given by Captain 
Crondace of the boming of his ship. 
He states that they left Ihindee on May 
27, at four a.ni^, and proceeded idl well, 
with fine wea&er, until the morning of 
July 18. They were then in lat. 26 61 S., 
long; 26 22 W., and it was reported that 
emeke waa seen issuing from the hatches. 
This was abo^t six a.m. Along with 
tiie carpenter and chief officer he went 
beloWy made thorough examination loae 
tad alt^ aad^ame to iiiaeoiMlnaom that 



tiie main hatch was the centre of the fire. 
The hatdies were taken off, and the men 
set to dig into the cargo in order to dis- 
oovertheilre. Having continued at this 
for some time, the men conld work no 
kmger on account of the heat and gaa 
and smoke that were escaping. The 
hatches were then battened down and aU 
air holes stopped, and Captain Crondace 
made all sail for Bio Janeiro, which was 
his nearest port. Onliie fi^owing day, 
the 14th, they were in kt. 26 22 S., 
long. 30 3d W., having run 116 miles. 
They then opened the main hatch again ta 
make another attempt to get at andsub* 
due the fire ; but the heat, smoke, and 
gaa were so great that the men were 
driven away, and it was with difficulty 
they succeeded in closing the hatchb 
About four in the .afternoon the hatchea 
Uewnp, tiie gas having generated be- 
low. The boats were then put into the: 
davits and made ready for lowering at a 
moment's notice. Ano&er explosi(m. 
toc^ place about six p.m., shaking th» 
ship fore and aft. Betwnen seven and 
mf^ o'clock anetiier expieaton was felt, 
and j&ames and smoke shot npaa high aa 
the stays. Early on the morning of thfr 
Idth Captain Crondace went along the 
deck and made an inspeotien. Hef ound 
it very kot aa(ldshipe--all along the 
combing of the main hatch ; the water, 
ways being so hot that he could not hold 
his hand on tibem. The portaide of the 
vessd was so hot that the water evapop- 
atedwhen it stmok-'her. At ten a.m.. 
the hands came aft and refused to re- 
main longer in the ship ; they then took 
to the two boats. They abandoned the 
•ship about nocn^ at which time she wan 
red-hot amidships, and explosioBs wom 
occurring every hour. They stood by the 
ship for about a oonple of hoars, and 
then made all sail lor Cape Frio. The 
boat in diarge of the captain ultimately 
Teached Bio, the -nearest port, as we 
kave already stated ; and the second boat 
having been picked up by a Dutch vessel 
was landed at Pemambuco en the 2nd ef 
August. 
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Thb 'Vxba. Gttui.'-^Th6 ioUowing 
aooonat lias been grran hj Haaon 
Talbot, 4 Hflftinan, of the wtedk of the 
'y6nCnis,'€iithe39<(hQf Aognrt, off 
•the oowt of iloEida. Of the ae ^ on ty^ 
nine peraokia oa boud nxtj^eight wet^ 
eappoaed to be loet, inohidiikg among 
them Qtfiianl Toibert, ez-oonsol at 
Paria, a Union oavahcy offioer. The ship 
wae in a. hnnioane all Satnxday nighty 
aadXalboirtated: «> Whan day broke it 
ma detttmined to abandon the ahip, as 
the water had gained so tapidly in the 
hoLdi, during the night, that it was ewi- 
dbnt she could not long remain afloat. 
One of' the boats was swong OTor the 
•aide and maamad with a oeew. Then 
paaaangen tnmhiedinto her an best they 
oonld. When she was filled, the signal 
to let go was given. The boat went 
down with a mn^ but, before she had 
gone ten feet, the sideol the ship coming 
up with a roU stmok it, and those who 
were not crashed to death outright were 
dropped, half stunned, into the sea, 
where they ware drowned before onr 
eyas< Itwaaapitifolsighttoseethem 
atruggiiBg, ahnost within oar grasp, and 
then disappear one after another beneath 
thewateors. Another boabwas got ready, 
.and was let off in the same manner. It^ 
too, was ground to apUnters against the 
ahip's sldci and its ooonpants met with 
the same fate as those in the first boat. 
Heantima, the steamer was found to be 
slowly settling. £T«iy sea shook her 
ixom eud to end, and if shehadnot been 
as stiff and strongs as she was, she must 
have beiBn wrenched to pieces during the 
night. Those, who now. remained aboard 
were se oompletely nnnerred by the hor- 
rible sifi^ which they had seen, and 
•the shrieks of the drowning, that they 
refused to enter one of the boats. The 
captain and some of the oflBceaa were in 
one of the boats. It waa about 5.30 
o'clock when they went over the side. 
Such a scene I never b^oapa witnessed 
as that now presented. Ifen and women 
were: in i^ci -cabin- pra^risg and .^KriAVing 
and screaming. All of a sudden^thete 
was a snapping sotmd as of many tim- 



bers giving Wi^9 and a ahoek that was 
felt all over the vessel* She had broken 
eompletely in two. She gave ime <» two 
plnngee, the water rushed in through 
the wide-open seams and eraoks, and the 
next HM ff^i^t ^ the * Vera Gras ' went 
down, carrying all on boazdi I was 
oUi^rhig to the. deck, and waa sucked 
down with the vessel. I came to the 
surfaoe, bre atM r o as and choking with the 
saltwater I had swallowed. Then oae 
person. ajid: another came to the top, 
grasping wildfy for something to sup- 
port thetn. The water was dotted with 
their heads And was filled irith heavy 
pieces of vrreok. Some of tfaem were 
atmok by thia atuiB^ and so mudLstunaed 
tiiat they webt down again $ never to 
come np. I saw one or two women 
drowned in this way. I got hold el a 
piece of the wreck, but the aea tore it 
away from m^ andtiien tossisd it baok 
again) as if io tantalise me^ Whan I 
first .oame td the surface, the water 
around me was thidlt with human 
beings. Sotnto of them caught me, and 
I had to dive tD get rid.ef their grip. I 
did this in. several oases* I had to do 
the saaM tiling to avoid pieees of wreck 
that had bolts sticking out pf them. 
Whoever was struck by ana of these 
bolts was sure to be so maimed as to 
become helpless, I was tossed up and 
down all tiiatday until late in t)ie after- 
noon. Occasionally, as I rose to the 
crest of some wave, I could see a human 
being on the crest of another one. Then 
I was d6wn iniihe hoUow again dodgfaig 
iitn timbers* Kmj times I waa driven 
down two and three iathoms under the 
water, > and if I was lucky enough to 
grasp a timber whtfn I;clme to it, it 
was ahnoafe •aure to be.snalnhad away 
from me the next moment.? I saw » 
mother and her daughter tightly dasped 
together. They rode paat me dn« wave 
and disappeawd, Tfaeirbodiea cmm 
ashore still bound ioi the aameembiaoe* 
All that Sunday night I waa tossed 
aboat^ andt finally, i^ 7^30 o'dook Ksa- 
day mornings aft€fir.ihAviiig.heen,iath« 
jvatw liweiityHuxlloiira,! wMrhuriad <v 
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on the beaoh. I lay thero exhaiuied 
for a long time. The last time I saw 
GeoMcal .Tocbert- aliif<e .ho was job. iSke 
a{ter*pac^ of tlie vessd. Hov«&l)reBlh- 
ingy- X -WM told, when b^ waa oast 
ashore. A boy draggad bin^ up as far 
as lie could on the boaohy and tben ran 
for. help. When he came baok with 
assistanoe General Torbert was dead. 
His dead body was remoyed to the little 
village of Port Or^ge, which is at the 
entrance of Mosquito Inlet. There I 
saw it. His head was covered with 
braises, showing that he must have 
been struck several times by the pieces 
of wreck. Hia body was tmried at 
Baytoiift^'N T^bot' added tii&t all his 
oompanions were more or less braised by 
^le driftiiig 4Uhri*oi the wreck. Oneof 
iiham -atsipped off his clothing; and in a 
mbad staM'swwiitAitilhewas east «p 
on. th6 beach. He hid a lif e-ioeaerTeT, 
and waft the &»* to come ashore. The 
vessel wa« a *<at«iinoh weodan steam- 
ship/' only a few yeaxBold, plying be- 
tween New York,' Havannah, and other 
ports. 

Ths ' HTDASP]SS.'^On Saturday after- 
noon, July 19, during a dense fog, 
the ship 'Hydaspes,' of London, for 
Melbourne, was run into and sunk. 
The * Hydaspes * was of 2,093 tons bur- 
den, was commanded by Captain Babot, 
and had forty passengers and a general 
cargo, -mth a crew of forty-five. She 
had left Gravesend at four o'clock that 
morning, and, th6re beln^ scarcely any 
wind, had continued in tow of the tug 
'Napoleon.' At the moment of the 
ooUision she was about to cast off. 
Shortly after five o'clock the tug began 
sounding het whistle violently, and al- 
most immediately the captain saw a 
large steamer, the * Centurion ' bearing 
-right down upon thetti. Every effbrt 
was made to alter i^« direction of the 
head of the Vessel, but tiie-^ Centurion' 
struck her -with tremendous fosce about 
«niiABhips; iEu tea- minutes her decks 
bl^w up and she west '^UjiWhl The paa- 
«eligexa and cnidw Wete saved^ some by 



the tug anil the rest by the ' Centurion, 
which fortuoiEtely lay alongside. The 
< Centurion' was bound from Carthagena 
i6t London, with a cargo of grass. The 
passengers and cre^ df the ' Hydaspes 
were taken by the tug to Dover, and at 
the Saikam' Homework provided withfood 
and warmclothing. The passengers had 
lost everything, some of the ladies being 
without even a jadkst er bonnet. Every 
one Woe uninsured, wi&'tiiie exception 
of one young lady^ who had her hand 
bafUy jammed.between the two vessels in 
getting on board ^e tug* 4nd who was 
conveyed, with six others, to the Lord 
Warden Hotel. . One of the passengers, 
Mr. D. M. Logan, was upon deck, and 
saw the steamer come down upon them. 
He stated— " That the fog was so dense 
that it was impossible to see anything. 
The * Hydaspes ' kept her fog horns and 
beUs going. At ten minutes past five the 
tug gave the signal thiit something was 
wrong. The helm was immediately 
put hard a-i^afboard, and a dozen men 
ran at ttnce to the wheel. He then saw 
astetaner;lBden wiA grass, bearing down 
on their stoboaid quarter. The engines 
had. ervidently been suddenly stopped, 
but ttie steamer had so much way upon 
her that dbe struck the 'Hydaspes,' 
about midshipsi With immense foxte, and 
- then came olose alongfside. The captain 
called f OB the women and children, and 
the sailors made a Hue and passed them 
on board. There was the- greatest 
order — not a scream from the ladies or 
children ; and the crew could not have 
behaved better. They lifted the women 
and children on board. He and the other 
male passengers jumped, and fell on the 
jjrass. The captain was the last to leave 
the ship. In deven minutesfrom the time 
the 'Hydaspes* was first struck,* her decks 
blew up and she sank. Her nnzenma&t 
'went over, but her mafiimast -and part 
of the foremast were left standing, her 
mainmast out of the water. The cap- 
tain said sbe went down> in sixteen 
-fabhoamr. Sozi&ei of the passengeBS were 
IJjring down, aoAa good many wore be- 
low at the tfane. There were also, thzee 
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stowaways on boazd. They 
frightened by the ooUinon and eane out. 
Thoee who were below eaw the bow of 
the Bteamer oome in. The steamer was 
yery mooh damaged.*' 

Tbb * Ataianta.'— The inqnizy, spe- 
cially institnted as to the sad loss of 
HJC.S. <Ata]anta»' was reenmed in 
July lasty when further eridenoe was 
given in relation to Ae examination 
and repair of the vessel at Pembroke. 
Witnesses were also examined who 
sailed in the vessel in the first and 
second emxses ; and some who went out 
in the third and last cruise, and who, 
fortunately for themselves, were left 
- behind abroad, and had come home in 
other vessels. The evidence of the 
more experienced sailors did not sug- 
gest any misgivings as to the sound- 
ness and safety of the ship. That of 
the younger seamen, taken by itself, 
was more suggestive of dax^per; but 
their ineaLpezisBoe diminished the 
weight of their ovidfloee. After drag- 
ging its weary length along for several 
days, wifch various inteeraptions, the 
inquiry waa again adjonmed for some 
time, iae completion of erridenoe, &e. 
Pending the rssompidon of the investi- 
gation, it may not be amiss to recall 
some of the leading facts in the history 
of 'the 'Atalanta.' It was in June, 
1877, that the *Juno* was removed 
from Portsmouth to Pembroke, and in 
October orders were sent to Pembroke 
to repair her and fit her as a seagoing 
training ship. In January, 1878, her 
name was changed to the ^Atalanta.' 
In March, 1878, the *Eurydice* cap- 
sized. Owing to this calamity, the 
upper rigging of the * Atalanta ' was 
changed from wire to rope.. The * Ata- 
lanta ' was also fit^d with bilge keels ; 
her lower masta were reduced* in order 
that she might more easily be worked 
by young eeamen ; and die mm dif- 
ferently waighted, tke water tanks 
being arranged so that tkev eoald be 



fiUed with salt water when emptied of 
fresh. The 'Atalanta' waa commia- 
sioned at Devonport, in September, 

1878, with a complement of 106 officers 
and men ; and in addition 185 ordinary 
seamen were embarked for training. 
This made the total complement 291, 
which Bit T. Symonds reduced to 280. 
The first cruise was from the 17th of 
October, 1878, to the 29th of March, 
IE 79 ; and in that time the ' Atalanta. ' 
visited Barbadoes, and cruised on the 
West Indian station. On her return, 
the four 64-pounder guns she carried 
were removed, and were replaced by 
two nine-pounders on the upper deck. 
The bilge keela were also removed. The 
second cruise was from the 7th of June, 

1879, to the 20th of .September, and 
she visited Vigo, Madeira, Qaeenstown, 
Btomoway, Lerwiok, Leith, and Tar- 
mouth. She took 1 74 men for training. 
The third ondse ooramenoed on the 7th 
of Novembco', 1879. Hie permanent 
complement amounted to 114 ; and in- 
cluded three lieutenants and three sub- 
lieutenants specially selected, a navi« 
gating lieutenant, three warrant officers, 
19 working petty officers, six leading 
seamen, a signalman, 20 able seamen, 
and 14 marines. There were about 170 
ordinary seamen on board, under train- 
ing. The 'Atalanta' called at Tene- 
riffe, arrived at Barbados on the 1st of 
January, at Bermuda on the 29th of 
January, and sailed for England on the 
31st. 

List of Bhifwbbokb.-^A Blue»Book, 
jttst.issued, gives a list of Britiah ah^s 
whieh hate been reported to the Boaid 
of Trade as hajiring foundered or as 
missing between the 1st of January, 
1873, and the I6ih of May, 1880» ta- 
gether with suaiinaiiea showing the 
number and tonnage of the ships lost 
in each year« the trades m which thsy 
wen engaged^.tha dtswripitioi^ of eacgs 
•with which thfljy -warn ladan, and the 
aumher of lives lost. The gtain-ladta 
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vessels lost within this period wero 
256, with a tonnage of 132,536, and the 
liyes lost were 2,443. Of coal-lad^ 
vessels 534 were lost, tonnage 196,974> 
and 2,779 lives. Of vessels laden with 
metals and metallic ores, 124 were lost, 
tonnage 33,808, with a sacrifice of 369 
lives. Of timber-laden ships 178 were 
lost, tonnage 84,290, and 675 lives. Of 
vessels laden with other oaxgoes, 518 
-were lost, tonnage 141,661, with a loss 
of 1,855 lives. Under the head of 
''General" the number of vessels lost 
was 162, with a tonnage of 85,025, and 
2,106 Hves. Of vessels in ballast 183 
have been lost, tonnage 51,669, and 496 
lives. The unknown are ten in number, 
tonnage 3,231, and 104 lives. The total 
number of vessels lost was 1,965, ton* 
nage 729,194, and no fewer than 
10,827 Hves. 

Thb Botal National Lifeboat In- 
stitution's Boats have been recorded at 
recent meetings of the Institution, held 
at its house, John-street, Adelphi, as 
having been instrumental in saving life, 
&c., as follows : — 

At meeting, July 1 , 1880.— The Barns- 
gate harbour lifeboat ' Bradford,' and 
fiteamer * Aid,' had gone to the help of 
the schooner * Isabella,' of Beaumaris, 
having a crew of four men, which had 
gone on the G-oodwin Sands. When 
they arrived near, a heavy sea was seen 
to be breaking over her, and the lifeboat 
was repeatedly filled as she went over 
the sands to the stranded vessel. As the 
tide flowed the sea became worse, caus- 
ing the ship to strike heavily. There 
was not enough water on the sands 
for the steamer to get near her. For- 
tunately, however, the heavy seas lifted 
her, and the current setting to the east- 
ward, she beat over into deep water, 
when she was sailed round the North 
Sand Head into Eamsgate Harbour. 
The pumps had to be kept continually 
at work f^rom the time she was first 
boarded by the lifeboat men. Ilie Deal 
and Walmer lifeboats had also put off to 
the assistance ol a vessel, in response to 



signals of distress displayed from the 
GuU and North Sand Head lightships, 
but their services were not eventually 
needed. 

At meeting, Augput 5, 1880. — The 
Walmer lifeboat went to the assistance 
of the ship *Oolombo,' of Oreenock, 
1,199 tons, bound from Bassein to Bre- 
men with a cargo of rice, which had 
gone on the Groodwin Sands. With the 
help of the lifeboat and other boats, 
the vessel, after she had been lightened 
of part of her cargo, was extricated from 
her perilous position, and safely moored 
in the Downs. The Palling, Winterton, 
and Sutton lifeboats had also respec- 
tively been the means of assisting the 
distressed steamer < Bed Boee,' of Car- 
diff, and yawl * Wave,' of Gk>ole, botii of 
which vessels, with thmr crews, were 
saved from positions of much danger. 

At meeting, September 2, 1880.^-The 
Bumham (Somerset) lifeboat saved seven 
persons from the rigging of the schooner 
* Brune,' of Bridgpieater, which had sunk 
near Highbridge during a very severe 
gale from the W.N. W. The shipwrecked 
men were in imminent peril, for the sea 
was very heavy and the masts were 
liaUti to part at any moment, wlien 
nothing could have saved them in the 
absence of the lifeboat. The Fdrthdin- 
llaen lifeboat was launched, in response 
to signals of distress shown from several 
vessels at luiohor in the bay, during a 
heavy northerly gale which had suddenly 
sprung up. She rendered timely aid to 
the distressed schooner 'Thetis,'' of 
Pwllheli, which was found to be in a 
leaky state; and brought ashore the 
master's wife from the schooner * Sarah 
Jane,' of Chester. The Newquay (Corn- 
wall) lifeboat saved the crew of two men 
of the smack * Hatriette,' of Barnstaple, 
which became a total wreck on the rocks 
at East Pentire Point, during a gale of 
wind and heavy sea. The Withemsea 
lifeboat was also the means of saving 
four of the crew of the smack *Exdel,' 
of Grimsby, which was driven ashore at 
Waxholme MiU in thick weather, ac- 
companied by a high' sea. 
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Hbbobs 07 Sba Jam LANp.^-'Wntmg 
to The life Bo$i^ a *' SubsoKibor " sajB : 
<' When I was in St. Paid's Cathedral, 
a few monthe fduoe, I was moved afresh 
at the sight of the magniiJoent m<Miu- 
ments to oiur great nayal and militarj 
heroee, paitiouUrly thora of Lord Nelson 
and the Duke of Wellington ; and, as' I 
shall presently have a few words to saj 
conoeming shipwredced sailors and their 
preservers, I hope you will allow me to 
£^Y6 a brief impression of my vialt to the 
czypte of the oathedral. 

<< I observed that Lord Nelson's tomb 
is in the middle of the south orypt. He 
is bTizie^ in a saroophagus whioh Car- 
dinal Wolsey is said to have had made 
for Henry VIII. 

''Nelson's. coffin is made from the 
mainmast of the ship ' L' Orient,' which 
was presented to Nelson by his friend 
Captain HaUowell, of the * Swiftsnre,' 
after the battle of the Nile, acconkpanied 
by a message to this effect—' bo that 
when you are tired of this life you may 
be buried in one of your own tr<^hies.' 

' ' Nelson^s flag was to have be^a buried 
with his coffin; but just -as it was about 
to be lowered to its last resting-place, 
the sailors, who' had borne him to the 
tomb, moved as if by one impulse, rent 
the flag in pieces, so that each man 
might at least have a cherished memo- 
rial of this immortal genius of naval 
warfare.- 

" Not far from Nelson rests brave 
Lord Collingwood, according to the 
latter' 8 own request. 



" The Duke of WelHngton's tomb is 
in the east orypt, and near ham sleeps 
General Pioton, of Waterloo faane. Ten- 
nyson's beautiful lines on the burial of 
the Buke abd Nelson now instinctively 
rose to my mind, prompting Nelson to 
make this pathetic inquiry : 

** Who is he that comethlike anhonoured 



With banner and with music, with sol- 
diers and with priest, 

With a nation weeping, and breaking on 
my rest?" 
♦ * ♦ ♦ * 

"Mighty seaman, this is he, 

Was great by land as thou by sea ; 

Thine island loves thee well, thou famous 
man, 

The greatest sailor since the world 
began; 

Now, to the roll of muffled drums. 

To thee the greatest soldier comes ; 

For this is he, 

Was greaii by land as thou by sea ! " 

<M will yield to no one in my admira- 
tion of these and kindred heroes . ol sea 
and land ; but the thought did ooeur to 
me, when would the period arrive when 
national trophies like these would be 
raised to the memory of. those who , had 
done noble deeds in M^ng human life? 

''Again, we seldom heaif of those saved 
from a watery grave publiely testifyiiig 
their gratitude ; but, in asuucoali Bcmte, It 
was not an uuusui^ oustom for &e ship- 
wrecked sailor to hang up his garments 
in the temples of his god^, as an acknow- 
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lodgment of hi« grstitod^ for tbe tower- 
vation of his life from shipwreck.'' 

A Hlwx AT Sba.— The Briiisb ship 
'WaUaoetown,' arriving at Saa Erancisoo 
from Sydney^ brought a hawk which 
flew on board the yessel when about 
1,800 miles off the coast of Patagonia. 
When it alighted on the vessel it was so 
fatigued that it made no effort to escape 
when the sailors approached. In its 
talons was a sparrow. 

i 

Sailoeb' Obphaw Gibm' Hokb".— The 
ft-nTiTiftl examination of the inmates of the 
Sailors' Orphan Girls* Sicfcooliind Home, 
situated in the Greenhill-road, Hamp- 
stead, was held lately, in l^e presence of 
a number of the friends of the charity. 
In the unavoidable absenee of Captain 
the Hon. F. Msude, B.N., the chair was 
occupied by Mr.BtailWoodd Smith, J.P. 
The institation, wbioh is utodeor Boyal 
and Qoyamment patronage, is intended 
to maiut>ain and educate 100 oipihan 
daughters of sailors of the Boyal Navy 
and Heroantile Karine; and depends for 
a considerable portion of its income upon 
voluntary contributions. At present 
there are 80 children in the institution, 
of whom 50 are mainly supported by the 
Admiralty. The remainder are admit- 
ted by vote, and their number will 
be immediately added to by the forth- 
coming election. The education and 
training are of the kind likely to fit 
the girls for domestic service, and other 
useful caUings in life. The Rev. E. H. 
Bickersteth, M. A , chaplain of the school 
and vicar of Christ Church, conducted 
the examination in Scripture ; and Pro- 
fessor Coghlan, of the Home and Colonial 
Training College, examined in other sub- 
jects. llie proceedings were interspersed 
with singing, &c., and ther& was a dis- 
play of useful and ornamental needle- 
work done by the g^ls. Prizes were 
also distributed to present and former 
scholars. 

Habbte Sooiett's TBAnmre Skip 
*Wimpstf/— AtareoentCourtof Gover- 



nors, held at tbeMarineSooiety'fl offices in. 
Bishopsgate-stceet, the Earl of Bomney, 
president, in the chair, the report of 
the committee was read by the secretary, 
and stated that during ihe last three 
roonthg 42 poor and destitute boys had 
been admitted to the * Waxspite,' while 
berths bad been found for 41 in the 
ICerohant Service, and two in the Boyal 
Navy. Ten inedals had been presented 
to old. boyB fOT'good service, at sea. One 
of the recipients, who had attained the 
rank of captain in the General Sieam 
Nfivigation Company, had attex^ded ex- 
pressly to show his • gratitud? to the 
Society which had laid the foundation 
of his success in life. A heavy but un- 
avoidable expense of £676 had been in- 
curred in repairing the * Warspite's ' 
decks. It was resolved, on the motion 
of the President, that no dishonest boys 
be admitted to the * "Warspite.' 

Mbbohant SsAMXif 's Obphan AsTLtnc. 
— ^The half-yearly election of candidates 
for admission to the benefits of this 
institution, at SoareelHrook, Essex, took 
place quite lately, at the City Terminus 
Hotel, Cannon-street. SCr. Edward S. 
Norria presided, supported by the fol- 
lowing members of the managing com- 
mittee : Hr. Alfred J. Fiost, Kr. Bus. 
sel Gole, Mr. John Hall, Mr. D. T. 
Morgim, Mr. Thomas Nelson, Mr. J. D. 
Price, and Mr. J. B. Walker. There 
were vacancies to be filled up by the 
election of 15 boys and as many girls. 
The total number of eligible candidates 
was 39, of whom 20 were boys and 19 
girls. The asylum, at the date of the 
last annual report, maintained within 
its walls some 240 children — 159 boys 
and 79 girls. Thirty boys and 15 girls, 
whose term of residence had expired, 
had left during the year ; 4 boys had 
returned home owing to the' marriagpe 
of their mothers; 3 boys and 3 girls 
had been removed by their friends. 
With the esoeption of one. case, the 
health of the inmates, notwithstanding 
the prevalence of much sickness, and the 
ooourreQce of notal)ly nid&ealthy seaaona, 
' had been exeelleot. The . educational 
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work of tKe asylum had been again 
tkoronghly tested and reported upon by 
the Inspector of the Britbh and Foreign 
Soho<d Society, the resolt bdng most 
satisfactory. An encouraging and prao* 
tical feature, in oomiection with this 
department, was the faot that it had 
enabled every child who had left the 
asylnm during the year at once to entw 
such employment as would, if steadily 
perseveved in, tend to secure for him or 
her an honourable position in life. The 
poll having dosed, the successful can- 
didates were declared by the Chairman, 
who was accorded a vote of thanks for 
presiding on the occasion. 

TAHin.^Tahiti, or Otaheite, which 
beautiful island, with its adjacent islands, 
has just been annexed to France, is the 
principal of the Society Islands, is 
situated in the South Pacific, in lat. 17 
deg. 29 mln. 2 sec. S., and long. 149 
deg. 29 min. W., and has been for some 
time a kind of headquarters ;for the 
French Navy in those seas. It is about 
108 miles in oiroumfersnoe and thirty- 
two miles long, and is described as an 
elongated range of highland, which, 
heiag interrupted in one part, forms an 
isthmus (submerged at low water) about 
three mUes broad, which connects the 
two peninsulas. The larger of these is 
Tahiti proper, while the smaller is named 
Tairaboo, and both are surrounded by 
coral reefs. The highest summit in the 
island is a mountain in the northern 
part, 8,500 feet above sea level ; another 
attaining 6,979 feet. From these two 
peaks ridges diverge to aU parts of the 
coast, throwing o£E spurs as they de- 
scend. The fertile portion of the island 
lies in the valleys, which are of small 
extent, and in the plain, which stretches 
from the seashore to the spurs of the 
mountains. These produce tropical 
plants in great abundance and luxu- 
riance. The climate is agreeable, being 
waxm, but not enervating. The natives 
are a good-humoured, gay, happy) and 



cheerfnl people, and are further de- 
scribed as honest, well-behaved, and 
obliging. They have been converted to 
Christianity by the labours of mission- 
aries, and there are few of them who 
cannot both read and write. The island 
is divided into seven districts, and is the 
seat of a Supreme Court, consisting of 
seven Judges, two of whom reside in 
Eimeo. Several vessels of about 130 
tons burden have been built there, which 
have been employed in the trade to New 
South Wales, whither they carry sugar, 
cocoa-nut oil, and arrowroot, the prin- 
cipal productions of the island, and 
whence they bring back in return hard- 
ware, doths, calicoes, &c. Most of the 
vessels that visit Tahiti are whalers, 
though until lately they only averaged 
less than one hundred annually. Its 
principal town and port is F&piete, and 
its estimated population is somewhat 
over 9,000. In 1842 a protectorate was 
established over Tahiti by France, in 
virtue of a convention between the then 
Queen (Pomare) and Admiral Dupetit- 
Thouars, the Queen and her successors 
retaining their sovereign rights and also 
the administration of the cojontry, but 
the foreign relations of the islands being 
under the control of the French Govern- 
ment. TTp to 1846 a small portion of 
the natives struggled against this pro- 
tectorate, but since then the population 
have caused no embarrassment to France, 
and virtually it has been a French posses- 
sion since that year. —Jllttatrated London 
News, 

Post - Opfice "Woek.— The twenty- 
sixth annual report on the Post- Office, 
being that for the financial year ended 
March 31, has just been presented to 
Parliament. The number of post-offices 
open in the United Kingdom on March 
' 31, 1880, was 912 head and 13,000 sab- 
offices, being an increase of 331 offices 
since last year ; 661 new letter-boxes in 
streets, roads, &c., have been established 
during the year, and the total number 
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of reoeptades of letters of all kinds is 
26y753, of which number l-13th are in 
Xiondon. The number of inland letters 
dealt with in the year was 1^137, 997>500, 
allowing an increase of 2*8 per cent, on 
tHe preyioos year ; the number of post- 
cards was 114,458,400, showing an in- 
crease of 2*7 per cent. ; the number 
of book packets and circulars was 
213,903,000, or an increase of 8*6 per 
cent.; and of newspapers 130,518,400, or 
an. increase of 0*3 per cent. Taking the 
correspondence of all kinds, the number 
■WBA 1,586,937,000, showing an average 
of 46 per head of the population, and an 
increase of 3*3 per cent, over the pre- 
idous year. The number of letters re- 
gistered in the United Kingdom during 
the year was 8,739,191, being an increase 
of 21*3 per cent., and more than double 
the number dealt with in 1877, before 
the reduction of the registration fee. 
;N'o fewer than 5,762,853 registered 
letters passed through the chief office, 
and 47,000 parcels of Christmas presents 
were dealt with in that office as com- 
pared with 30,000 in 1878. The total 
number of returned letterswas 5,345,678; 
of book packets, 3,541,103; of post- 
cards, 496,446; and of newspapers, 
374,741. Of these 4,570,743 were re- 
turned to the writers, and 78, 291 reissued 
to corrected addresses. In 526,469 cases 
the writers had given no address to admit 
of the letters being returned to them ; 
21,621 letters were posted without any 
address, among which were 1,141 con- 
taining cash and bank-notes to the 
amount of £443, and cheques, bills, &c., 
for £4,251 ; 4,500 letters and packets 
were stopped on account of the objec- 
tionable nature of their contents, such 
as frogs, lizards, insects, &c., and in one 
instance a marlinespike. 



Discovert of ▲ Fetbified Indian. 
— ^The Washington Stpublican has pub- 
lished an account of the following strange 
discovery:— **Becenily, in digging a 



trench, those employed found that their 
instruments struck, as they thought, a 
very hard and substantial substance, and, 
concluding it was only a hug^ stone, 
they continued to remove the earth, to 
prise the stone from its position. After 
working for some time, they managed to 
clear away sufficient earth to permit a 
view of the huge mass. They were 
greatly astonished to find that it re- 
sembled in shape a human being, and 
was very weighty. After many futile 
attempts to raise it otherwise, they wisely 
concluded to rig a derrick. Obtaining 
the requisite apparatus, they speedily 
put it in working order. Placing 
strong ropes round each end of the 
mass, they began to haul away, and 
when it was brought out to full view 
their astonishment ioiew no bounds. 
The object which had thus excited the 
operators, was nothing more nor less, 
than the body of a human being; 
and, on closer examination, proved to 
be that of an Indian, petrified — 
turned to stone. It measured six feet 
three inches in leng^, and was broad 
in proportion. The chest, arms, and. 
legs were magnificently shaped and 
well preserved, and the head and the 
rest of the body were perfect. It had 
evidently lain upon its back. One leg 
w^ slightly drawn up, and the left 
hand was clenched, but there was nothing 
in it ; while the right hand grasped a 
tomahawk. The hair was rumpled and 
matted ; and a large hole was found in. 
the forehead, over the right eye, which 
looked as if it had been made by a 
bullet. The theory advanced was that 
it was some great chieftain, who had 
fallen in battle with the early settlers ; 
and that his braves, being worsted, were 
obliged to retreat. That not having 
time 'to carry his body off with them, 
and not wishing the whites to fall heiro 
to it, they hastily dug a grave, and hero 
deposited the mortal remains of their 
beloved leader. The body weighed 
nearly 2,000 lbs., and was in perfect 
form and preservation, the very features 
of the face depicting the death agony.** 
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\^ Alone with. Thee, mj God ! alone with Thee ! 
Thus would' 8t Thou have it still, — ^thos let it be. 
Thete is a secret chamber in each mind, 

.Which none ean find 
Bu^ H^ whf^ made it, — ^none beside can know 

Its jo^ or woe: 
Oft may I^t^^it, oppressed by oajre, 

^^d.find'piee there ; 
S9 f uU <>£ wjatchfol^l^ye, Thou know'st the why 

; ; Of e^y si^. 
T^en all Thy righteoua dealing shall I see, 
Alone with Thee, ii»y G^bd ! alone with Thee ! " 

HpcNS POE thb.Chueoh on Eabth. 



" SHIPWRECKS OF FAITH." 

Holding faith, and a good consdence ; whicli i^ome haying put away concerning 
faith have made slapwreck. — 1 Hmotht/ i. 19. 
h-'>^ ■ i ■• . 

OUBTLESS there are many other very mournful lives in 

Scripture, bendes the three of which I propose to treat. 
The Bible v?«rould not be the book, qf m^ %nd./or men 
were it otherwise, seeiug how many lives^ jis^ex^rc^sibly mourn- 
ful there have been and are in this actu|d world-rrlives to 
which is atteched exactly the samie kind of .mom^iMness 
which cleaves to theirs— the lives, I mean, of m9n who, 
called to high things, have y.Qt chosen low; who, called to a crown, 
)^ve let others take that crow^;. to a kingdom, ap^ to peaces ili^wt 
idiich were nearest the throiie,^have ^et. forfeited their places in that, kingdom 
aitogetiier: Such a life, fo^ example, is that of 'Esau, who, fox;>.mess of jK)t . 
tage, for one morsel of meat, jpld his birthright, bartered away^-an Inheritance 
which was l^s. Such anothe^.i^ tb^A of Jerpboam, £or whom God would have 
built asure hou8e^.a& He bniit Jto David, if oxdj he ha& proved-faithfai as 
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whom ^ j»^i:9 in Paul's crowj^ aa w^U t^f :i».^)il'« cross .w^. li^^ught sa nei^if ; 
but wj^o, Ipvii^gi thia jras^t w^l4^ preCarr^^.papt Jia.Ua l^it, axid ta ft^ bi«^ 
doom, wi^tliat world which he loved, 

Ajt fixe «8kme time these attain not to the first three. And the three wjiom I 
have 9alec|ed— ^alfi^am tl^e prophet^, but the prophet putcnde the Covenant ; 
Saul, the kxng under the- old dispensation ; aud Judas Iscariot, the apostle, 
under the new ; these three, first who were also last, present themselves as in 
some sort the moomfallest o « ^i for. the greatness of their vocation, and their 
disastrous falling short of the ssone, for the utter defeat of their lives, for the 
9hip wreck of everything which they made. And here let me note that 
assuredly it was not for nothing that St. Paul employed such a word as this. 
A shipwreck; inyolyes for tiieimost part a perishing, and.that without salvage, 
of all which ha(^ been committed to the ill-fated bark ; s^d in this way sets 
forth to us, better than any other word would have done, a loss which we have 
no choice but to consider as irremediable and total. . . . 

I might have chosen some theme lighted up with a more cheerful light, 
having more of joy and gladness about it; tiie triumphant live/s, for example, 
of some who were faitbfiil to the end, who let' no man ta,ke their crown, and 
who abide for us that come after, as the pillar fiVes of that desert through 
Ivhich we go,' as the shining spires of that Heavenly' City toward which we 
travel.' ll might have chosen those; but these too, tiie,siid(ier and sterner and 
more sombre histories, are not amiss, that froni time to time we should meditate 
on them. And as years grow upon us, theris "grows also a sense of the tremen- 
dous solemnity of life, of that life which we can live but once ]^ and with this 
there grows further a yearning desire, that if thpre be any brought within the 
sphere of our teaching who are living at rsihdom, 8quainderi£g that substance 
beside which all other treasures are merest dross,' to aiwake in them a con- 
sciousness of the same. The prophet and the.kiiig of the Old Covenaint, and, 
greater ihan either of these, the aposUe of ihe l^ew, what was there, aftdr all 
of more solemn meaning in their lives thah in yours^ that the shipwrecfe of 
yours' should not be as far-reaching a catastrophe as was ever the shipwreck of 
theirs? As set beside two of these, even had they been faithful to thefa: triist, 
you have Christ's assurance that' the least in the. kingdom of heaven, in the 
Church of Christ, is greater than they ; greater in the dignity to which he is 
called, but greater therefore also in the doom wherein he may be entangled. 
Gifts 9peciafly their own, for their own special work, they inay have received ; 
but the grace of that day of peAtecost which they never saw, a ^ace wWeof 
you. are partakers, is mor^ and mightier than every ^f^ of theirs.' I inVited 
you' to s'tand in awe just now of the possibilities of evil wliich are in you; but 
stand Qot lesi^ in iiwe of the possibilities of goodi and' of. the reserves of glory 
which may he yoiirs. If there be that in you which is akin to a darkllrorldTof 
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lost, and hate, and pride around you and beneath yon, if that which would 
ever penraade yon to lose yonraelyes in it^ there is also that which is akin to a 
world of light, and love, and purity, this world also being aronnd yon and 
aboye. And there is One, the Father of yonr spirits, the God and Father of 
Onr Lord Jeans Christ, who is ever seeking to draw yon npward into that 
higher world, into that kingdom of heayen, which Christ has bronght down to 
earth, that so eyen in this present time we might find ourselves and onr true 
life there, and that good thing which has been committed to us might at once 
keep and multiply by the Holy Ghost which has been given ns. 

Br. R. Chenbvix Tbbnch, Archbishop o/DubUn, 



"THE WHOLESOME WORDS OF JESUS CHRIST." 
Wholesome words, even the words of Our Lord Jesus Christ. — 1 Timothy ri. Z. 

The words of Our Lord Jesus Christ contain many things ; but they contain 
not one compliment ; not one word spoken in mere complaisance, in unmean- 
ing acquiescence, in worldly flattery. Whoever came to Him, friend or foe — 
whoever invited Him to his house, whoever appealed to Him for His counsel 
— ^must make up his mind to being dealt with according to truth. A sinner is 
a sinner— a hypocrite is a hypocrite — a traitor a traitor — and as such he is 
accosted. We scarcely feel, as we read with eighteen centuries between, what 
a phenomenon this must have been, in a world just as flattering then, and just 
as false, as now. There was one Person moving upon the earth, who evidently 
took the measure of every life and sounded the depth of every heart ; One who 
could characterise, and made it His business to characterise, each human being 
who came to Him, exactly as he was — ^moral or immoral, sincere or insincere^ 
earnest or indifferent, false or true. No one else could do this justly : no one 
else could do this with propriety : but there was that in Christ, which made 
men endure it from Him, and though the words might rankle, they must be 
borne. And the words are there stilL The imperishable Book records them. 
They are written for our admonition. Jesus Christ sees us as we are, and He 
can only deal with us on a footing of reality. 

Some of us have felt the blessing of this . Li moments of deep self-conviction^ 
we have found the unspeakable comfort of entering just one only presence in 
which we are known precisely as we are, and yet are borne with. There is 
peace, if there be pain also, in the consciousness of that intuition. We havo 
notlung to explain to Jesus Christ. Lie there, at His footstool : He knows 
you through and through, and yet He listens ! There is ever peace in truth. 

. . . Could man but see us as we are, he would spurn, he would abhor. 
But Christ can see, and yet He loves too. 

And the soul feels this. In hours of mirth and gladness, in days of pride 
and self-ignorance, we may not value Christ either for His truth or for His 
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tendernast. Bat let the otH day come— it may be^ of disappointed ambition, 
it may be of sharp bereavement, it may be (vrorse yet to bear) of remorse and 
shame and tarnished honom>-then there is something, aoooant for it as we 
may, which makes the sonl trost and torn to the trathfol and compassionate 
Xiord ; knowing, before He speaks, that he knows all ; knowing, before He 
speaks, that He can yet abundantly pardon. 

May Almighty God, of His infinite mercy, bring us all home to Christ before 
4he long night comes ! May He cause ns to yalue those wholesome words— 
the words of truth and health and sobemess-^which whosoever believes, he 
^haU evm lios in them! . . . Seek, I beseech you, that haven of Divine 
rest, which is opened for you in the love of Christ ! and let nothing— neither 
pride of int^ecti nor pleasant companionship, nor any darker shadow of be- 
^nuling passion or youthful lust— come between the restless yearning soul and 
the peace which passeth understanding. 

Dr, 0. J. Vauohan, Maeter of the Temple, and Dean qf Lkmdaff. 



"THE GRACE OF HOPE." 
Now abideth hope. — 1 Corinthians xiii. 13. 

It is zelated of Lord Nelson when a child that, on jbis mother telling him not 
to expose himself to some danger, but to fear it, he turned round to her saying, 
-" Motiier, what is fear?" There the boy was indeed father to the man, who, 
ln»ve even torashness, stepped on the qnatter^eck of the ' Victory ' for his last 
iMkttle wealing all his orders,— a gUttedag mark for the bullets of the 
«nemy. But strangers as some may be to lear, who ever asked, *' What is 
Hope?" Kings and beggars, saittti and sinnersi childhood, yonth, manhood, 
and old age, all have tasted her pleasures ; and the motto, '* Dum spiro 
spero'' (While I breathe I hope), is one that may be adopted by the whole 
•human xaoe« . . . 

Hope pseaided at all our births ; and in yonder mother, whose bosy fimcy is 
wea^ng a bright ftEitnre for her child, it is Hope that rocks the infiuxt's cradle. 
Other pleasures, like streams which summer dries, or winter freezes, fsil us ; 
her's never— like the waters of the smitten rock,, they follow us to the close of 
life. Constant as the emblem of Qod's presence to the wandering host, the 
pillar that was a cloud by day and a fire by night, she accompanies us to the 
end of our pilgiimage. Hovering like an angel over the bed of death, she 
often stays when physicians leave; and lingering in the bosoms of beloved 
ones irtiiie there is breath to move a feather, only departs with the sigh with 
^hich, as if unwilling to part, the body yields up its soul into the hands of 
God. God be thanked for Hope ! 

Often, it is true, but a £ftir enchantress, still Hope has been tlie parent of 
noble deeds; of patriots' and martyrs' heroio struggles ; of the Church's and 
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tHe world'8 greatest and Ijoldfest enterprises. ' Lighting iij)*iihe 'dark ftilttre, and 
supporting thousands of afflicted and' tried ones, of ^6ofr,' hatd-WoAing, 
heavily-burdened men' and wonlen, who were rfea^to sink beneatii- their load, 
to her the world owes a large, perhaps tlie • largest, measnre of iti hap;^me8S. 
She throws her how on the stormiest cloud, and Mndles her star iix'the darken 
sky ; for the deadliest malady she has a medicine, and for the deepest 'wemnd a 
halm. It is under ttopePs flag the exile ■ sails, and henealh BEope'ri ^banner that 
the soldier fights. By her lamj/ the pale studtofr pursues ^his midtoight toil. 
In hushandmen — ^it is Hope who ploughs %he Wintry fields^ and fti'seanlett— 
the witeiy^deep.- *Hefr'i'ii the brightest beam that strfnetf fait?i>'lh#>siiptiTC'fe 
diingebn ; anii'hiar^s tie' hand' that Wootiis iff^ «iariiie6rt ^Htow. ^ *Bfcd'briflgs 
the Wandererhonre ; She gives' bitik the fillen'ttle to a Another's nrrns r^^to 
the eyes of a father mourning a long-lost son, she presents ^ visfdn-ef-Ad 
wreck, though broken and shattered, iiteeitog't^iti^Tiaven.' I '.*. Thi#1ir6rld 
without Hope would be a- Wld'\«ithouttt8tti.<*'' '. . ^ 

The darkest hour is that before the dawn ; when things are at the worst they 
mend : the longest road has a turoing^o Hope bravely speaks to all. And 
some there are whom.no misfortunes seem able to overwhelm ; blessed with a 
^*PPy> hopeful, temperament, they ride the waves of aJverse fortune hke a 
s^4n»i^,'Whi6&; thottgh'^teeielfi^dwe 'iiio«Mbt,ds«^bprxtlxsiuiekt^(MiltaHtedia 
thehWt^l bir 'ilie mXb^ itlAt'hM^ imt^, ^^IfTofdoattt^^^itlargA ^eepditioK^loitf 
•h&p^s'faMe^ the Yale of <1^<e6^'1]^il]MifS,*S(}i'soiki'8^^ UMMttOr tlM^^i^t 

the shoi»e, and brea'lang; kre dashad-'imto ifrath iso^'fe^miM: Bfit/lbttiikB het6 
^God,'lhflft net«rliihderB ur&iAnteniakig'iiew hepeb^«SKJi6nAir fnftiMv vlsreei 
iftiat;ri8ih'g^lfreioi itST)os<$n^, SUtideed efid^firtherrsoRn^idlf 'tflnfertmedSUio.sooinr 
brokfen'th8di%tit>tiierio6iieL^B]!i(dlin^jo^Bly'te^ - — ./«,.... ,. i . 
' '^oWi'H the "bbpek -Ihiit'«re foUowod by:'di»^fOiidaMht are* Mttr thsa 
glooihy< despdir, if skies li^t€fd4nlfl»y}^dying' ihefteertr*sid bettttt 4i)ali«itt«r 
darkness, if nights of happy dreams are better than days of dull de^pcnoUu^ 
iiotv xhUdhbe^^, «!Qa ikm' blessed 4h4 Aopt •dfttiieftoiit. ifiie ipnifli'itom 
faith^'tod adpirei^ t(rlLeaT4A.' fBwx bl thie ^Ixitiiisetf of IftiliititfQl'GM^mdMver 
.deomeil .to dtsii^pointment^'S&e 'finds in h^.49i«g<gii»pt4lft9M!lmgv»hadovv 

' Oif et^eniiiK'hii'^fitrateaxi tomb^ tfaeyibund il nt^^fid^hyHki^auMtm oi s 
^itg; After tk{iHDaRiaid0<^f yeaia of a0ptiUilre^'he:StittifvN(g^oa«ii<itt)iefg|P9ia of 
^e gtw9% adUdioriiil tt^his fonneectate: Tlnaaktill wifl boUi^t^fowP^lvitb a 
^e(i of gold, ft: reMnaut of his pAst greaitaaai, aad m^ hitMvt.tt^k^'<<tf ^ 
|«eBe&t^doftdttix>tt.'' 6Mb-ii ^ivown itaaii: wein/;iit)j]ii«f)Aap«"«CffstilM( Hik; 
4he8«;lilke'i;he indebtractiblegDM ^thero^elileiitbv hmre mmwmi tliiMI» wd 
are little else now than the vestiges of departed glory.l \ '« i: ' ' ' > .' 
' No tfiin lives in ttfter, Uank^ blsok despair* . Vo^aigiiig ;iftlMill»riMafen, 
^^;he haven of rest or to a ieariai wreckings every^ «tke OAirieB hop* in ^ 
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heart, asfaHou? sMps dahev iiymM«— the amehor « hong - at iheip)>bwft -IVhe 
believe that thejr shidl be lost whe& thejr die ? Nume. Wha lives a life 6V ftiti 
in tfaia world wit^evt some expeektioa of escaping itsptini^ment in the next? 
None ; not the lowest, basest, vilest^ slave of viee. If men believed diat death 
was the end of their existence^ that there was no hereafter, they might toss the 
reins on ihe neck of passion^-'this their motto, " A short life and a merry one !^ * 
or, as they raised the foaming cap, this, "Let ns eat and drinlr, for to-morrot^ 
we shall die.'' Bntno jnan says* or ooold say, '* Let ns eat anddrink, foif to^ 
morrow we shall be' in helL'' It is no more in. InimBML natoro to ^iiaff the eup 
and toy with pleasvralond^ snshdtead fealiagi, than it was. in Dambdes 
to liiigte at the banquet when he diioovered a sword above his head, huDg 
froaaihetDofbyasiBglehail';. Thd wOmt hlave hope^ '• . ^ • > ^^ 

And^haftis thai soiirof^ what airie tihe.foandattotis of hopes by -^hieh anany 
are deoamd till, like'tlie rich iman, they lift riipHeii^ eyes in'torniiebt ?' Serft 
they are ; j^odge fe What they are worth, and s A that they are not ybnrB-^God, 
they say, is mercifol ; . we have been gnilty, no dobbt, of many bad aetions^ but 
we have done obiote' good ones;' if #eiie hotwhatire-riididd be,c#e B2«eiiet«0 
bad aswe'mi^hsvebdeto, orattadnid otdicottttrei'lf &od did'nOthaieBai xm id 
indulge ohr appetites, ^hy did ha' c^eithedl? He does not, cannot e^ipectpei^ 
fecMonfirixru those ilk whom He baa pUatedi-passionsfnlor^^Mi'^eiriid <thaa iMamtt^ 
and whom fiehasplaoed ia eiroBiistamrnenof all bht^ iriPBafatible tettptattens^ 
youth -liiQibflovitirwikI oats ; Iwei^ill^oiv better aa^we ^w <ddeW arid find 
leisure to repent before we die ! Thus, fed by the dsnrilfs hand, by that of othef«|; 
or.by the]r.own,therlBmp of Ho^e bums on in the city's darkest haunts of vice. 

More specious, yet not more solid, are the foundations on which a different 
class rest their hopes of eternal life. With a sort of general and indefinite 
tmstia'Chxiet, b«t withouteaay hiimble, real, appropriaimg ^th in His finislied 
work and all-sufficient meriUr, your hopes, in the. maiti, rest on what yoursely£is 
have done, or have not done^ -or intend to ' dp. , You» are sober and chaste-r 
whiqtirjpiftny are not s yo^ are- hspest men« ox virtooua women r you bear aai 
nablemiahed vspiotation; yon havfr won the respect of the world;' you main- 
tain a reputable Ohristian profession; you are known, by your c}iarities ; you 
say your prayers ; you read your Bibles.; you go to ohurch ; you attend the 
eommunion table. " Thea^ be thy. gods, O Israel ;" but, oh ! wait till 4eath 
eomed, and if God have mer<^ on yon at last; pechaps whether or no,^ yon will 
tarn to'them and say, as said Job to his friends, '' Miserable comforters are ye 
all!" . - • ^ > 

. I do nckt deny that these hopesrlook bright ; butso doeathe ignufBatmi^HbtS 
plays ,m the qnagmire, luring the steps of the belated traveller to death., i 
grant that these hopes yield bright visions ; but so does the opiate whibh,' 
while it pleases; poisons. Borne on their l^osdm^ your course is pleasant ; but 
so is that of the boat which, with blae skies overhead, and beauty -on eithegi; 
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bank, 10 glidiiig onto the fatol eatanct From these hopet, if jonrs, I beseech 
you to tarn to Christ—" Tom yon to the stronghold, ye prisoners of hope." 

The " hope " of the text rests, not on the sinner^s work, but on the Savionx's : 
on works, oertainly, bat not oar own. Gtod justifies none bat those who 
eondemn themselves, snd loves none bat those, who, hating the woite of the 
flesh, sbhor themselves. Those only who have felt themsdves lost, are foand ; 
nor are any pardoned bat those who, patting in no plea bat gaQty, have cast 
themsdyes on the meicy of God throogh Jesos Ghiist oar Lord. As the 
i^ostle says, it is ''Christ in you, the hope of glory;'' Christ on as in His 
xighteoasness, and in as in His image; enthroned in love on onr hesrts, and 
dwelling there by the indwelling of His Holy Spirit. Have yon foand Him? 
Often offered, have yon accepted Him? Is it ild whom year soal loveth? 
Have you laid the burden of yoor sins on His backhand your sick head (mHis 
bosom? Hare you felt the beating of a new heart ?--and in new desires, new 
loves and hatreds, new aims and objects, can yoa say, ^* Old things are passed 
away; behold,all things are become new?" . . . What thoogh you are tossing 
on a sea of troubles !•— yoor smduNr holds fast, having entered into that within 
the vail ; and, to borrow an illustration which that well-known symbol suggests, 
some of you, old menif not old Christians, have not long now to lie off the 
harbour, exposed to the temptations, and tossed on the storms of life. The 
hour comes when, having heaved your anchor and spread out your sails, you 
shall be borne safely over the swell Ihat breaks on death's moaning bar, and 
pass into the haven of eternal rest. 

Bsv. Thomas Gutbilts, D.D. 



Wosx JJTD Flat — Think of the 

ineiiTiiTig of the word '* amusement." 
Amusement is properly relaxation from 
a severe pursuit of the Muses, to whom 
the disciple returns with new appetite. 
''Beoreation" is properly that which 
recreates us for work. It can neyer 
come of drunkenness, which unnerves, 
unstrings, and weakens the man. It is 
a change from labour, to which a man 
goes back when refreshed. But a life of 
am u s em ent or recreation is a contradic* 
tion in terms, for it assumes the omission 
of what we liye for. It is like sauce 
without meat. There can be no true 
play without work, no real rest without 
toil. God affords to man a legitimato 
pleasure in the exercise of all his facul- 
ties distinct from, or rather distinctly by 
tiie side of, their more serious employ- 



ment. Aad it is when we make too 
much of this gracious gift, and exalt the 
pleasure, however innocent, above the 
work of life, that it chokes the good seed 
of the word that Gk>d sows in the heart, 
and enfeebles the CSiristtan fruit. Life 
is real.. Life is earnest. You need not 
go about with a long face, frowning 
when God smiles, but you certainly can- 
not devote yourself to the making of 
every spare hour as agreeable and oom- 
f ortable as possible, and expect to keep 
the fibre of the Christian life sound. 
Then the soul or mind grows thin and 
siddy . Instead of becoming more manly 
or womanly you beoome weaker, non 
trifling and dhildish. Andwhatwecall 
innoetnt pleasures may dilute and lower 
a man's true power as well as those 
which are scandalous and vicious. We 
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ftie Ghmfcians, and that, to mean any- 
thingi means a measure of seriousness 
and self-denial. Seriousness and self- 
denial maj go with a warm joyousness 
of hearty but it cannot go with a sheer 
hunting after sensational pleasures* how- 
ever legitimate, or with that tame 
domestic scheming for daily comfort in 
which some stifle their best power.-— 
The Bey. Habby Joxtbs, in the Zeiture 
Mom', 

** Tbttbiino." — " Another time my 
friend Pommer (Bugenhagen) com- 
forted me in the following way: 'No 
doubt God in hearen is thinking, what 
shall I do with this man P I havegmn 
him so many great and gknioua gifts 
and yet he cannot trust my grace. 
These words comforted me as though 
they had been q^loen by an angel feom 
hesTen; they went straight to my heart 
and remained £rmly there."— Zt/i» of 
Luther. 

Wx camiot trust Him as we should ; 
80 chafes weak nature's restless mood 

To oast its peace away ; 
But Inrds and flowerets round us preaohi 
All, all the present evil teach 

Sufficient for the day ! 

Xiord, make these faithless hearts of ours 
Such lessons learn from birds and flowers ; 

Make them from self to cease, 
lioave all things to a Fatheb*s WiU, 
And taste, before Him lying stiU, 

JS'en in affliction, peaee ! 

. JogBFH Anbtzcs. 

An Ou> Sailob on TBS Sabbath. — 
Admiral Sir W. King Hall, in ad- 
dressing a public meeting at the open- 
ing of a drinking fountain, said : ** I 
am glad to see around me so many of 
the working men whilst I state that a^ter 
over fifty years' sOTvieein Her Majesty's 
Navy, and during that time having been 
in. many foreign lands, as in God' s sight, 
I believe tiie greatness, liberty, and 
happiness of this country greatty depend 
en the Sabbath days being hallowed, 
with our Bible free and open to all. It 
ia a day of rest; and, my friends- 
working men especially — set your faces 



like a flint against any attentat to de- 
prive you of its rest and saoredness. I 
will tell you a little story which made a 
lasting impression on me, showing the 
blessing which we enjoy in that rest, 
and brought to my notice by a Chinese 
pilot — amostintdleotnalman. Twenty- 
two years ago I commanded the *• Cal- 
cutta ' at Hong Kong. Divine service 
had been performed, and the crew, 
several hundred, were of oourse undis- 
turbed on the Sabbath-day* On shore, 
close to us, were- houses being built; 
sawyers and masons, and others, in 
quarries hard at work ; when, touching 
BM, he said very seriously, ' Your Joss 
(God) is better and kinder than our 
Joes, for He gives you hoHday and rest 
one day in seven, and we've only one 
day in all the year, on New Year's day.' 
And this ia the case. Just picture work- 
ing haxd from morning till night for 
864 days, and only one day of. rest ; and 
thm prize the Sabbath I '^^^Zeiture Sour. 

' DiSAPPOZNTiCBNT.--We have read that 
" in the dictionary of faith there is no 
such word as D^ppointment." Is it 
presumption in us to think that is going 
too far ? It alvrays seems to us that, if 
a cross is not felt as such, it is no cross 
at all. But let us accept it as a disap- 
pointment, happening, not accidentally, 
but sent by Gi>d in infinite love. Let 
us ask Him to bless it to us, that it may 
fulfil its appointed end. It will help to 
** sw e eten our temper, and subdue our 
will; " and the e£Fort (in His strength) 
to *' overcome" will be rewarded. In 
place of being embittered, crushed, 
morose, and miserable, we shall be en- 
abled to be bright, brave, and cheerful, 
happy in ourselves, and a blessing to all 
around us. The light of His counte- 
nance, xnercing through the obscuring 
eloud, will shine upon our path, and, 
walking with chastened yet rejoxdng 
hearts in the glorious liberty of the 
children of Gh)d, we riiall thank Him 
for every trial, every trifling disappoint' 
menfy which has brought us nearer to 
His heart of love.— TA^ Daif of Rett, 
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life is a nnntimied aeriM ol ohsolCB, dia* 
appomtmesits, md Borrows. In otHker 
words^ aU the doaliiigs of jtevideiMid 
toiraids os.are dfirignod for the pozpose, 
of moral diaoipliBe. On oo otlwr sap* 
positioEL. caa we xooondle Hia dealinga 
with Ilk ixxfinite benevolaiioe, or feelro* 
Bignod in ikt oiroomsfcancea in wbich we 
aie iseqvA&Uy plauecL Boi- thooa viawa 
of G«d» and of oumIntm^ ^tfki6h an 
oawatiallo oospttwa and diampliae loft 
]>eaEi> aca to bo liMaiiianly in 'the Want 
of Gcod^. Peibaps. the best nniaspifed 
onlogy upon the BiUe is fticnn tba .^len 
of «hat .mtuBbfii^ adiolar> 'SiriWiUi^aa 
Jonea.^f-^* Xhe fioiiptairBe oo nt M iy in- 
depeaden% of a divine odgOL, Jfuxt 
tme siiblinnty^ moBe exqmsite ^)eaujty»> 
pnneir moralitjv more impoxteniiiirtoi^^ 
and.jfiB«9'str«ias both ol:poeti7 anA 
fJeqaenae, thaiLOOoU be eoUsoted^ vxtbi 
in. the same eonqMss, Irten. alL^thee 
booka tiiat were eVer oompoeed in any 
age, or in any idiom. The two parts of 
^bif>bt«tba .3orip<nnres coijittst, are ^«n- 
n^tfid by^H chain of pompoeitiogQay whiph 
beaoB no iwwTObjflnfffij in form fii , s^yJe, 
to any that can be produced from, the 
•tores of Q^ieciany Indian, Persian, os 
^Ten.^jrabiiuEi; learning. The ai^tiqiuty 
Qf thoi^f^ ^xi^pofiitiona, no man donbta{^ 
ay4it^MB .Tip^Btraifted fq^Uc^tio]^, of . ^heqv 
to^eyents Ipxigr snb^eqaent to their pub - 
lication, i^ a apUd g^ixad fd belief tha^te 
they wieiraiifemune predictcoj^ and con- 
aaq^ef^.inaipjsed^? Bi^ti^e stwmgeet 
p£ all evi4qi^ An f^v^^r. ot t^,inspirai> 
tion of the Bible . i^ the intemoil — that 
whieh the good man feels. Thisi indeed, 
is BU£ik a» no. arguments of; the 4nfi<l^ 
na n , f b ;i k e.f On oth^ aYitepoa ygq. oai^ 
^^^97 4oubU fox a moxfien^K bxinfi 
objectjuofos wl^ch cannot, at ox^ce be^ 
answered, suggest diffioulties which per- 
plex ; but you may heap dil&oulties up, 
liJb^ .Ttv^QptftiT? piled upon ^Ti TAnp^ft iiiT? ^ ^ and 
the^ g99d^na^ j^«^ th^t his Bfb^e i^from. 
Qc4t This is, just s^jonw^i^fgapppee 
it would be with a bpok from heayen. 
Bat» aside .froip. t^i^ the:ife ia evidence 
enough to crush every doubt for everj 



It is well to itteaBaz^' the baae and 
examine the foundations of lite bniUxng, 
if youroircumstanoeswiUallowofit. But 
you oannot derive ^^ood from the Bible, 
nnlees you h&vfi an Iramble miBd. We 
eatinot explaki or imdecBtand istm mys- 
tsries whioih hang around eTery grain of 
sand and every drop of water; much 
less can we expect at 6nce to hare a He- 
velation about a Being whom no eye 
ever saw, and a country from *' whose 
bourne no trayeller " ever returns, vdth- 
oqI meeting ibith^ diffieultiea. ond'mys- 
teiies. Ke^ezenoe towasda the 'Author, 
the contentffof the Son^ures^ and our 
owafevarlirting^'weittBra^* demand tiiat 
we raad »ii^ hnmilityl Wa . aie ig&o* 
lant^ and ne^ inatniotion ;. w&aiedark, 
and need illuiBinatiDn ; we are debased 
by oilr paasaouib and sine, and need 
%lamMB^i- XhertiDxahof xeaaan ^oannot 
•aiigliten jwrhafchaagsfcayend tha graye ; 
the oenjeetmea of 'Ihe Tmnaginfttiom only 
bewilder; and without receiving the 
Bible with the spirit of a child, you will 
conjeotuie, and theorise, ^aaiiiiv^Mse, tiU 
you find youra^^^-aB astAoean e&amder- 
tainty, wlthiNit a CAof^ to guide yim, a 
Compass by which t6 steer, or a Saven 
which you can hope to make. — ^Todd's 
SMienfsHt^itaL " • ' •• 

* • Tm . CHijllT JCilfP^ .COMPASS,' *• 
Ho! Mariner!. Hoi 

Without OoMBMm and Ohabv^ 
Tho« daieA Mt go, 

On Earth's Yoyx^ to start ! 
Thp S»p?.of rthy ^^fJ^ /"..'■ 

Nf»eds i^ 9rpTnix<j^, to /|te^f,. 
Past Bock and 'mi4 Shqal . j 

Of life'a Oceaq, all dear? 
Tha Owpar .Dime 
., To thee, gjave His cpopojoand — 
/'^ThatVesflel^of Mine 

Sail thj)u «<rtf^A* for this Land I "— 
WhatQoxr^ss to guide, 

And' whf^ QoAjufi of th^t; Shore, 

Hastthw^t.t^^'SWor -:», . » - 
iSfl/tf to i>»fe< thee o'er? , W..B.B. 

♦ Suggested by, and written for ** The 
Ohart and Compass," -Sailors* Magazme, 
Septembei;, 1880. S. W^ Partiidge & Co. 
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Sinoe' tfa«* «ottimteOcm(«t of •t)i^ iire8«ii/b 
jeam^ tiw -Ooiunittee h^y^ ^witil' r^goofc 
lost the mhdcea; ilu:omgh letignalioa on 
ac6oiiBH{'«f <de&Uaitig haaltbi <?^ Qaiptaiii 
Jolm /loebentfMdv' B^N/,:- and .Johb 
VatnAsb, Eet^ ;> j^Ufe, dnxisiff the- flani^ 
period, Gaptain a?faoiiittB Fotteowy Tvaih 
Captam Bobert Orma W«bb» E.N.» 
have taken their seats as new members. 
More immediatelj and recently, how- 
ever, the Committee have to lament the 
erasure from their roll, througiiti his 
death, so lately as on the 25th Sept., of 
the'nameiiC Admiral Six JohnrWaltwr 
Ta<r]6toii,K.t?.B. Appended (page 228) 
is an^ > ^/Ob^ni^jry . Xotioer' ' , giyiifg • the 
TfHfiQas fl4mfi#»,&9.|0l tl^^late Admisaly 
who had been a member of the Society's 
Committee of Kanogement since :'M'aTcht 
1877. . . 



T8» SaoBBxi^inmn^.-r-'Wo extract the 
following, with, regard to the newly- 
made apfoMaAtJitio'i'keotRM of Secret 
ta£>^i0f thAiS«oi«47^iot]:ionddB,.£som Olh^ 
Mum -Wime^s fto^ and- Armit <m^ ii^y 
Gtoi»«<i;— '^Mr.W.B. Bi»ek,rol Weqb 
Ham House, West Ham, Essex, who 
recently took his retirement from Her 
Majesty's Civil Service, after an ex- 



tepadodi pecfod q£ dojty ja (th0.W«&O£^f 
haajaim bee«i^pppin,te4t(2-.thie. 2)t9fiitio^ 
of Secretary iof the Ssqpwq^k^ ^^^(8H|S-^ 
vxs\. Ain> 'J^HAsmsBA'. BoTA^ Bisns-* 
yoMSKT,' Soaraanr-^bettear- ki^own, pej»* 
ha$Of by. i^ , ^07^,MtJ«;4f 7^ 
SflpwiiJMp^SD ,MA^s(ins«p9' Sj^lKiiri^^ .Wiu 
Buck waa i^^ several yqai^ S^c^t^^ 
to the- Pemuuv^eat Under Secretary of 
State for "War, General the Bight Hon. 
Sir Edward Lugard, G.C.B., and 
subsequently on the superintending 
9taff of the Military Education Depart- 
ment; and was ah>o well-known as 
having U^g been l4£u^enant»0olonel 
in oommai^. gf^ ^e^ Boyal . , ArsQ^al 
Volux]^tefwe^ . ;H€^ has, ii^ i^aiiious. w^y^ 
alwaj-s taken OiU, active x>art in'reli^ou^ 
work ; and is the author, amongst other 
publications, of the military hymn, 
'Soldiery of The Captain,.* written by 
tiim, as a commanding .officer, expreuasly 
for his.^ep, th^ music bei^ com^sed 
by his f atier, . the vicar of geaford, 
Sussex." 

TH^M^ftA aTWg.^Tha gpeoial attention 
of atti thoae into9epte4 ^L thiapublic^* 
ticQ, long issttod undec the ^oiety'^ 
auspices, ia particularly requested to the 
renuttrios, by t^e New Editor, which will 
be found inserted in ''The Editor's 
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Corner,^ at tiie end of ike number. It 
is earnestly hoped that the efforts being 
thus made to secure the literary im- 
provement and extended nsefolness of 
the Magaaine, may really ayail to render 
it more and more a power for good in 
the Great World, as well as an in- 
oreasingly interesting exponent of the 
Society's noble work of wide-spread 
benevolence. 



AmruAL GsAinn to Widows ahd 
OBPHAira. — ^The last award of this 
annual relief took place in the month of 
July, when notices of the issue, as sub- 
joined, appeared in The Timet, Morning 
Baet, and other papers : — " At a recent 
weekly meeting of the Committee of the 
Shifwxbckbd FisHXBicsN Aim Mabi- 
msatf SodXTT, held at the oiBee, Hiber- 
nia Chambers, London Bridge (present 
— Captain Vincent Budd, Deputy- 
Chairman, in the chair ; Admiral J. C. 
Pwvost, Captain R. Orme Webb, R.N., 
John Kemp Wek&, Esq., and Captain 
J.J. Holdsworth, with the Secretary, 
W. R. Buck, Esq. ), as many as upwards 
•of 1,300 necessitous widows and 1,800 



orphans of seafsring men were awarded 
small grants of money, as annual relief 
for the current year, amounting in the 
aggregate to more than £4,000, being 
over £300 in excess of the last issue. A 
similar award of this eagerly-sought-for 
assistance is given each half-year, 
alternately, to a rapidly increasing 
number of these sad objects of compas- 
sion ; forming what has been found to 
be a specially important and most essen- 
tial feature of the society's benevolent 
work. But tiie obligation of thus perio- 
dically providing for such pressing needs 
lays an extremely heavy burden upon 
the society's limited resources, coming 
in addition to the imperative claims of 
the upwards of 4,000 shipwrecked per- 
sons, ftc., annually relieved, at the very 
scene of disaster, by the society's 
honorary agents stationed on every 
part of the ooast of the United King- 
dom. The whole soope of the soeiety's 
operatioas, however, and ail those bene- 
fited by them, are alike of so national a 
eharaoter,thatthe Committee feelassnred 
this urgent cause of the British sailor 
can never lack due and .timely support 
at the hands of Uiis maritime nation." 



OBITUABT KOTICE. 



The Late Adhibal Sib J. W. Table- 
-Tow, K.C.B.~Admiral Sir John Walter 
Tarleton, K.C.B., died on Saturday, 25th 
September, after a long illness, at his 
residence in Warwick-square, at the age 
of 69. The son of the late Mr. Thomas 
Tarleton, of Bolesworth Castle, Cheshire, 
by his marriage with Frances, daughter 
of Mr. Philip Egerton, of Pulton-park, 
in that county, and grand-nephew of the 
late General Sir Banastre Tarleton, 
G.C.B., he was bom at Cloverley Hall, 
Shropshire, in the year 181 1, and entered 
the Boyal Kavy in 18*14. He obtained 
a Ueutenancy in 1836, was promoted to 
the rank of commander in 1846, and was 
nominated a Companion of the Order of 
the Bath for his services in the Burmese 



War. - He was promoted to flag rankin 
1868, and to the rank of Vice-Admiral 
in 1873, in which year he was also 
nominated a Eiii^t Commander of the 
Bath. Sir John Tarletcm, who was 
successively Controller of the Coast- 
guard, a Lord of the Admiralty, and 
Admiral-Superintendent of Naval Be- 
serves, was granted an Admiral's "good 
service" pension in 1870, and went on 
the retired list m 1873. He had also 
received from the Boyal Homaae Society 
and from the Congress of the United 
States medals for saving life. Sir John 
Tarleton married in 1861 a daughter of 
Baron IHmsdale, of Camfiald-plaoe, 
Herts.— rAtf Timee, 
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LIST OF CONTRIBUTIONS, 

COLLECTIONS, DONATIONS, LEGACIES, SERMONS, &a, ON BEHALF 
OF THE SOCIETY. 

£ 8. d. 
South Metropolitan Oss Co. 

(Annual) 5 5 

Worshipfiil Company of 

Clotliworkers 10 10 o 

Committee of Lloyd's 10 10 a 

NoBTB BsBWicz. — Collection 
after Annual Sermon, in 
PariBh Church, by Rev. W. 
H. "Waddel, of Whitekirk, 
per T. R. "Woodrow, Esq., 
R.N., Honorary Agent . . 
SxEATON. — Cong. Collection 
in Smeaton Church, after 
Sermon, by Rev. J. B. 

Brodrick, M. A 2 

Staithbs. — Collecting Box: 
SS. 'HaJlamshire,' Captain 
J. S. Sanderson, per Mr. 
ThoB. Rodham, jun., Ho- 
norary Agent 2 

Leoagies RsoErTED : — 
Miss Caroline Field (in two 

sums) 17 

Robert Barnard, Esq 100 

Thomas Hall, Esq., (on 
account) per Court of 
Chancery £1,600 





£ 


s. 


d. 


Hull.— Trinity-house. 


20 








Ipswich. — ^AmalgamatedFSte 








of Odd Fellows and Fores- 








ters, per W. B. Jeflfreys, 








Esq 


5 


6 





•""H •.....• 

LiVBBPOOL. — British Ship- 








owners' Company (annual) 


2 


2 













SS. * Vicar of Bray,' 








Falkland Islands' Comp. 


16 


6 


SS. 'Orient,' Capt. Hew- 








ijBon ,. 






3 
14 


3 


SS. 'Mongolia' 


9 


SS. 'Durham' 


2 

1 



4 
14 
13 


2 


SS • Piako ' 





St. Katharine'sDock-house 


6 


William Dent, Esq 


50 








Do. do. (Second) 


50 








Messrs. Williams, Deacon & 










60 
31 



10 





William S. Deacon, Esq. . . 





Readers of " The Christian," 








per Messrs. . Morgan and 








Scott 


16 








CholmondeleyCharities Trus- 




tees 


26 








Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 




(Annual) 


10 


10 






10 11 9 



6 G 











SUMMARY OF RELIEF, 

DURING THE PAST QUARTER, AS GIVEN IN DETAIL IN THE 

SUCCEEDING TABLES, TO THE TOTAL PECUNIARY AMOUNT 

OF UPWARDS OF £6,800. 

Widows I,604'\ 

Orphans 2,011 1 

AgedParenta .».. 27f m^x^t 

Master Mariners 3®r aTfil 

Maziners and Apprentices 06 1 "^^ ' °*- 

Fishermen • < •* 64 \. 

Pilots and Boatmen • .« 2\J 

ai.;,.-«.«v<wi P*«i/.«a f Subscribers 127) Total, 

Shipwrecked Persons J jj^^.Q^^^^^„ ,q^j 2^, ' 
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BELIEF TO FISHEKBfEir AND MABINEBS, THEIR 
WIDOWS, ORPHANS, &o- 



Leave thy patherless children. I will preserve them auve ; and let 

THY WIDOWS TRUST IN ME."— JEREMIAH XUX. 11. 



* Btat&mewt of BelUf afiorded ^ ih^ Society to Fuhmnmt and Mariners, to astid 
to restore their BoaJts,or Cfloihes^ wnd to the Widows, Orphans and Aged PafenU of 
the Droumed, S^c between the \st June, and 21st August, 1880 



Nora.— In the foUowbur taUes X stazids for. nuutiner, wheUmr of «ho Boyal Navy, Tmupart, 
or ICerohant Sonrioe; MlC master manner; A apprenfeioe ; F fiahermaa; PB puot and Soak- 
man; W widow; O orphan; AF agvd parent. Tke fisnues faOowing aigniiy the \' 



relief, with A^^maj irbate it waa gtrm added. 



^ 8< 

4M,2MM,7W, 

5 0,2AP... 96 15 
1 W, 5 ...... 12 Id 

IMM i 2 10 

2H,2MM,1W 17 14 

IF 4. 2 

8M,1MM U 7 

IF 1.15 

IM 3 17 

IW, 3 6 2 

IPB 6 10 

1 M, 1 MM, ... 

2 W, 1 O ... 20 3 

IM o... 2 

IW 8 5 

IM, 1 MK'l *' 

W,2 ..;.v. 17 

IMM a 17 

3F, 1 W ..*:... i9 9 I 
lM,lMii....... .6 2 

IM 1 5 

IF 4 10 

2F 5 7 

7M,1MM 18 

2M,1W,20... 20 10 
IF 3 10 

1 F, 1 W, 5 11 13 

IM, 2 6 

IM, IW, 3 11 15 
3W,10O,3AP 37 12 

IM 1 12 

1 W,8 .;,... 14. 0. 
IM, 3PB...^.. 4.0. 

IW 10. 6i 

IM .., ;,^. 1. 

1W,30 .1..:. 21.16 

lAP ^.;..;. 4 

IPB ..;.... 20. 

1 M, 1 MM M, 6 10 
2F..,....i^,., 3- 0; 



6 London, 
9 Aberdeen, 
Aberdovey, 
6 Aberysbwith. 
6 Anstruther, 
6 Appledore, 
Bcmra, 
6 Beer, 
6 Belfast, 
Bideford. 

9BIy^. 
OBrae. 
JBrightUfpgsea 

Bristol 
6 Brixham* 
4BwMb. 
fiBude. . 
Broadstairs. 
Bvmham, 
6 Burravoe, 
Cardiff, 
Oama/rvon, 
Castletowns L 
' qf Man: 
Q Cockenzie^ 
Colchester, 
0(m Bay, 
6 Oofutes, 
6 Crwil, 
OCvilen. . .. 

3,Deal 

(XBinas. Cross, . 
0. Dundee., -. . 
OJlomouih.. . . . 
O.EyenKyuth,. ■ . ■ 

O.Falfnouth, 

Favershami, 
e-FHey: 



e B. 

3W,90 25 16 

IMM .'.... 2 

2 M, X MM, 

1 W, lO... 14. 8 

3 F, 2 W, 4 O 17. 15. 
1 M, 2 W, 5 O, 

2 AP 25 7 

aPB,2W,1026 1 

1 M ^ 2 

3M,1MM,1W 9 10 

1W,20 8 5 

2W .12.15 

lAP.. ,,.. 5 

2 MM, 5 W, 7 
0,2AP 71 16 

IW 9 5 

IF 3 7 

2 M, 5 W, 8 O 62 li 

IF. 2. 5 

1M,1 W 11 2 

6 M, 3 W, 9 O 43 17 

IW, 2 o...:.. 7 2 

1 M, 1 W, 1 O 13 12 

3 M, 2 F, 3 W, 

3 0, 1 AP ... 49 7 

i;m...... 3 

2 M, 1 MM, 

2 W, 9 O, 2 

AP... 58 11 

ir..J..v 4 7 

5 F 8 15 

IF 1 15 

1.M,1MM ... Q.X7 

1M,1.MM 7.ia 

1.PB,.1W...... 10.9 

liOl ..2. 

2.yir'7 0^ 33-6 

13.F,l.PB\ 19.17 

l.MM....s.^w.. .4 
3W,60 v20 6 



3 Fishguard^ 
FUnt, 



9 FramiUods, 
9 Fraserburgh. 

6 Qlasgow, 
3 Qravesend, 
6 Oreenock, 
9 Orimsby, 
Quefmsey, 
OHambU. 
HoAjington, 

6 Baartlopool. 
Barwich. 
e-Boyidke, 
3 Hull. 
Ilfraeomhe. 
Slpsnoick, 
6 Jersey. 
6' t^ingstown, 
6 Leith. 

6 Lerwick, 
Lir/iekilns. 



3 Liverpool, 

9 LochboisdoLe. 
6 Lossiemouth. 
^Lq:weskfi, 
6 If anoMT^. 
.9MilSbn»k. 
OMi/i&he^' 

.oiiMi«r:.v 

.SMaabmsk 
OmibbwyiCF) 
3 Kewcastte-on- 
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SHIPWBECKED FISHEB^H AND MABINEBS S0CIET7. 



2B1 



£, a. 

1 AP 7 10 

2 W 25 5 

2 MM 7 12 

IM, lAP; 8 

8M,1MM,3F, 

1 PB, 11 W, 
210,4AP...166 11 
1F,1PB ...... 3 O 

3 M, 1 W ... 26 
2W 16 5 

1 M, 2 mir 1 

W, 10 20 13 

IMM... ,.. 1 12 

2W 20 15 

lAP,... : 4 

IW i...... 10 

2 MM.... 6 

IW 3 

2W 20 

3F,lW,2APai 

1W,30 7 

IF „. 2 2 

IM 3 

7PB... 2 8 

4W,60 3a 5 



d. . 
New MaMon, 
Newport (3f .) 
6 Newport (P.) 
NewQwi/y{W.) 



^ Hf, Shields, 
ONUisL 
Fenzance, 
Peierhead. 

9 PlymoiUK 
6 Plocht^n. 
Pools. 

Port Dinorwici 
Portinllaen. 
Portmadoc. 
PortmahomacTc 
Ramsgate, 
^ ItMfwiok, 
Bochest^r* 
6 8t, And/few* $. 
Sandwich, 
9 Scill^. 
Seaham. 



£. 8. 

1PB,1W.10 7 6 

IPB 1 

6M,iPB,7W, 

110,1AP...107 12 
1 M, 1 MM, 1 

F 8 

3W,50 ...... 33 2 

IM 2 

1W,8 O 5 5 

10 M, 2 MM, 2 

F, 10 W, 13 

O..., ,..149 3 

rM,l W,l O 10 
IW, 2 a.,..;. 8 6 
IM.;. ,....;...;..; 1 6 
IMM.....;.,..-. 5 7 

1 AP 8 10 

2 F 5 

IM 2 

1M,1MM,1F 14 15 

8M 9 7 

IMM. 4 15 

1 W,2AP 12 15 

2 Mr 8 MM, 1 

F, IW 34 7 



5 Shorehfim, 
Southend. 

9 S. Shields. 

Sovithwold. 

6 Staithes, 

Stranraer, 
Stockton. 



Stmderland. 
StDCmsea, 
TeignmouU^ 
Topshcnn. [ 
6 Torquay. 
OTfwro^ 
OVoe. - 
WarhWortK 
WMtl^. 
6 WKithom, 
Whitstahle. 
Wtvenhoe. 

6 Yarmouth. 



RELIEF TO SHIPWRECKED CREWS- 
'There is sorrow on the sea/'— Jeremiah xlix. m. 



The Crews of ths following Ve$seU, wrecked on various parts of the Gowt 
or foundered at Sea^ have^een boarded^ lodged^ ehthed, and forwa/tded to 
their homes by the Society, between the 1st June and 81«t August^ 1880. 



VeMel's Name. 


Port. 


Amonnt 
of Belief. 


Vessel's Name. 


Port. 


Amoont 
ofBfeTlef. 


Arvon ■ 


Carnarvon 
Newcastle 
Lowestoft 
B^atwood 

Newry 

Dartmouth 

Oolche$ter 

Norway 

London 

Maryport 

Fortmadoc 

Liverpool 

Liverpool 

- London 

Dundee 

W. H*PP0l 

London 

: ipB^ic^ 
: London 
: London 
Aberdeen 
Newcastle 
Beanmaqis 
. LoadKBft- 
Barnstaple 


igs. d. 

3 19 

4 
110 

2 12 
16 
6 
13 
Q 3 
10 

9 10; 
10 

3 9i 6 
18 6 

10 

10 
10 

1 17 

^ .6 . 
1 6: 
3 7: Q : 
3 
914 a 

10 10 0. 
8 7 6 

23 7 . 
3 .9 

.>& 7 6 . 
3 16 


1. S. Wright . 


YariTiouth.N.S 

l>uadL^u 

PlyiJiimth 

London 

VVliitljy 

StJohn's.H^.B. 

Sunderland 

Hall 

Carnarvon . 

Borde^mx 

Blint 

Grangemouth 

Fleetwood 

Plymouth 

Liverpool 

Harwlcih. 

Jersey 

N. Shields 
Cardiff 

Barnstaple 
Bideford 

N. Shields 
Swansea 
Loadoix 

Colb^estei- 
CWster 

Peterhead 


£ s-d. 
13 


AmeUa....... . ..♦.., 


JpBaie „..<„...„. 


14 


Albion >. 


Jtsale Boyle .....w..... 


3 


Agnes „.„. 

Burnett Burgess 

Boston 


Jctihoii anti Maw...... 

Lizzie „ 

Lebanon „. 


2 16 
.1 16 
10^ 


Blanche 


Lady Beatrix 


6 


Brothers ..... , 


MaryPriver 


250 
6 10 


Concordia .— 


Mt^iinia F'Hetn a........ 


Orighton 


MAria 


8 19 


Congress *] 


Nancy Jones 


1 10 


Oonfldence .; , 


Ontario 


3 Id 


Dnchess of Laacashite 

Daazler ...... : 

Dd. M<i1co1fPBon ... 


Our Annie 

Pride of the Torrldge 
Pool Bear 


10 
15 
11 16 11 


nnhftiree .,.. 


^Beindeer 


3 6 


Dundee ... 


Bnn^rr ,..•.... 


3 6 


BouglaB ..\..i..i 


; JejiLjur ....,».., •> 

; SelM^tcpol , 

lilitrExm 

• JylvitiiUJ 

: Thoruiii^ftji 

■ Titunla ..,' 


1 


Ec&nonton ..*..;..;..*... 

Emma ;..*..:..;... 

Ellen and Luc^r..; 

frtinciB BraMe i......... 

F. W. HarrU.....i...... 

Harvest Hdme ..i...j.. 


1 16 9 
-2 1 
14 6 
16 
10 
'830 


Haselton.HaU .....:^. 

Heir Apparent 

Hra ...^.r.Ai^.;....*.. 
Harriet * 


.Vft^i)C<te3:.eign,.. 
Xanthus 


13 6 
15 
2. 6 6 
8 10 
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THINE truly, and thy tbonghts 
Shall the world's fEimine feed ; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fhiitfiil seed. — Bonab. 



"THE SHIFWRECKED MARINER." 
Since the issne of the last Quarterly Number of this Magazine — JtHj, 
1880 — ^the fortnnefl of the little vessel, in its voyage over the sea of life» 
have passed into the hands of a fresh pilot. 

Upon thus, for the first time, taking his stand at the helm, the present 
Editor woald embrace the opportunity of acquainting all those interested 
in his task — who, he rejoices to know, are not a few — with the particulars 
of certain changes, and, as he hopes, improvements, to be introduced, in 
addition to those now carried out, with the commencement of the coining 
year. 

The Editor, then, would explain that, while the " old lines'* will be duly 
preserved as to outward form and appearance, various very material altera- 
tions will be effected within : — 

Firstly. — ^The Type will be considerably enlarged, and the number of 

pages proportionately increased. 
Secondly. — The Matteb will be so selected, and so classified under the 
respective new '* Headings,'* as to constitute the Magazine, 
in its general scope and literary character, a really interest- 
ing and trustworthy compendium, for future reference, as 
well as for present recreation and instruction. 
Thirdly. — The Tables op Relief, &c., will bo greatly condensed and 
entirely recast, so as to place before every reader, at home 
and abroad, a more succinct and more generally appreoiahle 
statement of the Society's varied work and usefulness. 
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But, fiiUj to secora the accompliBhmeiit of these much^desixed objects, 
the Editor will need» and he veiy earnestly asks for, the kindly aid and 
oo-operation, both as contribntors and as snbsoribers, of all those who can 
and^ho wUl thas lend a helping hand — and that, truly, in more than one 
sense — ^to " Thb Shipw&voked Mabqixb." 

It is in tmstfiil reliance npon such friendly snpport, and in dependence, 
above all, npon the sore guidance of the Great Pilot Himself, that the 
Editor ventnres with light heart to set sail upon this first Yoyage, saying, 
in the ardent words of the poet, for the little vessel henceforth entrusted to 
his steering — 

** Such let my Ufa be here-^ 

Not marked by noise but by success alone ; 

Not known by bustle but by useful deeds, 

Quiet and gentle, clear and fair as light ; 

Yet full of its all-penetrating power, 

Its silent but resistless influence ; 

Making no needless sound, yet ever working, 

Hour after hour, upon a needy world !" — Bonab. 



NOTICES TO COBRESPONDENTS. 

A. M. B. — Your very excellent little story has reached us safely ; but we regret 

being unable to insert any tale of the kind at present. Can you not send us 

something more immediately appropriate P 
M. C. P. — ^We have to thank you for the poetical extract kindly forwarded. A 

glance at our pages, however, as now remodelled, will be sufficient to show you 

that the lines are scarcely suitable. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
The following have been received : — 

The Fenland, Fast and Present, By SAitUEL BL Afn.LEB, r.R.A.S., F.M.S., and 
SiDNBY B. J. Skebtchly, F.G.S. Illustrated with engravings, maps, and diagrams. 
(Wisbech : Leach & Son. London : Longmans, Green & Co.) For the opinions of 
the Press, already lavishly bestowed upon this most interesting book, we refer our 
readers to the announcement respecting it in our advertisement pages. We may 
add that one of the authors (Mr. Miller) is a travellixkg secretary for the Ship- 
wrecked Fishermen and Mariners' Society, and a constant .contributor of soientjflo 
and other articles in The Shipwrecked Mariner Magazine. 

Tattered Fanners and other Foetns, Dedicated, by peanoissiQa, to the Bight Hon. 
the Earl of Aberdeen. By Miss E. J. Ksllt, author of ''Lays and Rhymes for 
Hours at Sea," &c. (London: W.Wells Gardner.) The contents of this little 
volume are intended, as stated in the preface, for sailors, though not exclusively 
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nautioal. DCss Kelly's BAme ynSL be fresh in Ute memoiy of oar readers as tiiat 
of a f0«tical oontzibutor to this Kftgarine ; mi^ we heartily yhab. her every suooeea 
for these poems. 

Oood Anchorage : A seines of Beligfious Services for the nse of Sailors at Sea. 
By Captain Doitacd Bbotohzb. (Glasgow : Pbrteons Bros.) We shall best ezpresa 
oar own appreciation of this work-HTompilfld for seaanen by one who ' has served 
and soffered as a seaman himaelf-*by qaofcing the f oUowing good o^nions of the 
l*res8, from amongst many others : — " These Services are conched in dear and 
vigoions language, oanght from the changeful sea, and partaHng of its free 
and bimaiBff ahr/' "A hancfyvolome; the cdnoeption is happy, the execution 
soocesafal in a nmrlDed degreeu The very title of the boolr and its .8e<sfcioii8 are 
attractive. Every young seaman should have a copy of ' Gfood Anchora^' along 
with his Bible." 

The Chart and Compass,— SaSlon^ Kagadne. (London : S. W. Partridge & Co.) 
The October monthly, number ol this Uttle pabHoation of the Sailors' Institute, 
Shadwell, more than sustains its past interest and usefulness. Its avowed object 
is — "To assist seamen to sqil lifers ocean with Christ,** On that voyage, and with 
that mission, we indeed wish the Editor, and his " Chart and Compass," Gk>D- 

8PBSD. 



BEITISH AND FOREIGN SAILORS' SOCIETY. 

We have the gratification of announcing that Two Prizes, of £100 and £50, 
for the two adjudged Essays on " The British and Foreign Mercantile Marine, how 
best to improve, afloat and ashore, the Material, Menta^aad Moral well-being of 
our Sailors," are offered under the auspices of the above-named Society, the follow- 
ing Vice-I^residents of the Society having kindly promised to give £26 each towarda 
the Frizes : — 

Thomas Bsasbet, Esq., M.F., ' Sunbeam'. 

J. Hebbebt Tbitton, Esq., Chairman, Qeneral Steam Navigation Company. 
Ed. Bawunqs, Esq., Treasurer, Religious Tract Society. 
Jakes Clabk, Esq., Editor of the Christian World. 
Jambs Andsbson, Esq., " Orient Line." 
JoHX CoBT, Esq., Cardiff. 

The following gentlemen, also, representing the Churches, the Shipowners, and 
the Sailors, have kindly consented to act as Adjudicators : — 
The lUght Bey. Bishop ChhJJQBTON, X>.P„ Archdeacon of London. 
The Bey. Ponald Fbaseb, D.D., Moderator^ English Presbyterian Church. 
The Bev. E. Ebenezeb Junjonb, M.A., Secretary Wesleyan Missionary Sociefyr 

and President of the Conference, 
The Bey. Enoch Mellob, D.D., Halifax. 

J. HsBBEBifFBiTTON, Esq, CSislrman, General Steam Navigation Company. 
J. W. Janson, Esq., Lloyds. 

Captain Wioenrs, F.B.G-.S., late Examiner of the Board of Trade, Arctic Ex- 
plorer, &c. 
. The Essays are to be sent in before the Slst August, 1881 ; and full partionlarft 
regaxding the conditions, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Bev. Edwasi> 
W. MATTHHwe, British and Foreign Sailors' Society, Mercers' -street, Shadwell, 
London, E. , 
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